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Never, perhaps, was the condition of Bri- 
tish India deemed more fair and promis- 
ing than at the conclusion of 1856. The 
new governor-general, Lord Canning, who 
arrived in the spring of that year, had seen 
no reason to question the parting declara- 
tion of his predecessor, Lord Dalhousie— 
that India was “in peace without and 
within,” and that there appeared to be “ no 
quarter from which formidable war could 
reasonably be expected at present.”* 

The British and Anglo-Indian press, adopt- 
ing the same tone, declared “the whole of 
India” to be ‘ profoundly tranquil.”+ The 
conviction seems to have heen general amid 
all ranks and classes, from the viceregal 
palace at Calcutta, to the smallest and most 
distant English post ; and thus it happened 
that the vessel of the state pursued her 
course with all sail set, in the full tide of 
prosperity, till a series of shocks, slight at 
first, but rapidly increasing in strength 
and frequency, taught a terrible lesson of 
the necessity for careful steering amid the 
sunken rocks, the shoals, and quicksands, 


* Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, 28th 
February, 1856.—Parliamentary Papers (Commons), 
16th June, 1856; pp. 6—8. 

t The Zimes, th December, 1856. 
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heretofore so feebly and faintly traced in 
those famous charts and log-books—the 
voluminous minutes and correspondence of 
the East India Company. 

The sky had been carefully watehed for 
any indication of the storms of foreign in- 
vasion ; but the calm waters of our “ strong 
internal administration,” and the full. cur- 
rent of our “ unparalleled native army,’”* had 
so long borne the stately ship in triumph 
on their bosom, that few attempts. were 
made to sound their depths. Those few 
excited little attention, and were, ‘for the 
most part, decidedly discouraged by the 
authorities both iri England and in [ndia. 
The consequence ‘has been, that ab‘évery 
step of the revolt, we have encountered 
fresh proofs: of our ignorance of the ‘first 
conditions on which rested the ‘general 
security of the empire, and the individual 
safety of every European in Endia. 

Our heaviest calamities, and our greatest 
advantages, have come on us by surprise: 
we.have been met by foulest treachery in 
the very class we deemed bound to us by 
every tie of gratitude and self-interest, and 
we have found help and fidelity among 
those whom we most distrusted. We have 
failed where we confidently looked for 
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of, have risen suddenly to paralyse our 
arms; and obstacles which seemed well- 
nigh insurmountable, have vanished into 
thin air before us. Our trusted weapons 
have proved worthless; or worse—bheen 
turned against us; and, at the outset of the 
struggle, we were like men whose pistols had 
been stolen from their holsters, and swords 
from their scabbards, while they lay slecp- 
ing; and who, starting up amazed and he- 
wildered, seized the first missiles that came 
to hand to defend themselves against a foe 
whose numbers and power, whose objects 
and character, were alike involved in mid- 
night darkness. 

Very marvellous was the presence of 
mind, the self-rehance, the enduring cou- 
rage displayed by English men aud women, 
and many native adherents, in their terrible 
and unlooked-for trial; and very comfort- 
ing the instances of Christian heroism 
which adorn this sad and thrilling page of 
Anglo-Indian history: yet none will ven- 
ture to deny, that it was the absence of 
efficient leaders on the part of the muti- 
neers, and not our energy and foresight, 
which, under Providence, was the meaus of 
enabling us to surmount the first over- 
whelming tide of disaster. Nothing can 
be more contradictory than the opinions 
held by public men regarding the imme- 
diate object of the mutineers. Some deny 
that the sepoys acted on any “ prearranged 
plan;” and declare, that “their primary 
and prevailing motive was a panic-terror 
for their rcligion.”* Others regard the re- 
volt as the issue of a systematic plot, which 
must live isken months, if not years, to 
organise ; and compare the outbreak to the 
springing of a mine, for which the ground 
must have been hollowed, the barrels filled, 
the train laid, and the match fired, before 
the explosion.t A third party assert, that 
our own impolicy had gathered together 
raasses of combustibles, and that our heed- 
lessness (in the matter of the greased car- 
tridges) set them on fire. 

It is quite certain that tle people of India 
Jabour under many political and social 
evils, resulting from inefficient administra- 
tion. Hfuman governments are, at best, 


"| 2 ALLEGED CAUSES OF DISCONTENT. 
iauneh ; we have sucescded where we anti- | fallible and weak instruments. In Chris- 
cipated failure. Dangers we never dreamed |tian England, after so many centuries of 


*See Indophilus’ (Sir Charles Trevelyan’s) Let- 
ters to the Zumes. Mepublished by Longman asa 
pamphlet : p, 37. 

ft See Sir KE. Bulwer Lytton’s speech at the Herts 
Agricultural Society, October, 1857. 


freedom, kept and strengthened by un- 
ceasing effort, we all acknowledge how far 
the condition of the masses falls short, in 
reality, of what in theory we might have 
hoped for. How, then, can we doubt, that 
there must be in India much greater scope 
for oppression, much greater need for 
watchfulness. We have seen, in Ireland, a 
notable example of the effects of absentee 
proprietorship; but here 1s a case of ab- 
senitec sovescigntyship, in which the whole 
agency is systematically vested in the 
foreign delegates of a foreign power, few of 
whom have ever acquired any satisfactory in- 
sight into the habits, customs, or languages 
of the people they were sent to govern. 

It is easier to account for the errors 
committed by the Company than for the 
culpable neglect of Parliament. We know 
that au Indian question continued to be the 
“ dinner-bell” of the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding the revelations of the Tor- 
ture Committee at Madras, until the mas- 
sacres of Mcerut and Cawnpoor showed 
that the government of India was a subject 
which affected not only the welfare of the 
dark-coloured millions from whom we ex- 
acted tribute, but also the lives of Enelish- 
men, and the honour of Englishwomen— 
the friends or relatives, it might be, of the 
heretofore ignorant and listless legislators. 

A right understanding of the causes of 
the revolt would materially assist all en- 
gaged in framing measurcs for the resto- 
ration of tranquillity, and for a sounder 
system of administration. The following 
enumeration of the various causes, distant 
and proximate, which are asserted by differ- 
ent authorities to have been concerned in 
bringing about the present state of affairs, 
is therefore offered, with a view of enabling 
the reader to judge, in the course of the 
narrative, how far events have tended to 
confirm or nullify these allegations. 


Land-tenure.-—The irregular, oppressive, 
and generally pauperising tenure of land, 
has been set forth in a preceding section : 
and since every scpoy looks forward to the 
time when he shall retire on his pension to 
live in his own cottage, under his own fig- 
tree, the question is one in which he has a | 
clear and personal interest. Irrespective of | 
this, the manner in which the proprietary 
rights of the inhabitants of the Ceded and | 
Conquered provinces have been dealt with, 
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is a matter of history with which the land- | 
owners in native independent states are 
sure to make themselves acquainted; and 
the talookdars and hereditary chiefs of 
Oude, could not but have remembcred with 
alarm, the grievous breach of faith com- 
mitted against the proprietors of the soil in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

A general allusion to this disgraceful 
procedure has becn already made ;* but 
the following detail is given on the ‘autho- 
rity of various papers drawn up by Mr. 
Henry St. George Tucker. The views of 
Mr. Tucker were, it should be premised, 
utterly opposed to any system “founded on 
the assumption of the government being 
the universal Jandlord;’’ which swecping 
assumption he regarded “as a virtual anni- 
hilation of all private rights.” 

The Ryotwar Settlement made by Munro, 
in Madras, he thought tended to the im- 
poverishment of the country, the pcople, 
and the government itself; and was, in 
fact, a continuation of the policy of Tippoo 
Sultan, who drove away and exterminated 
the proprictors ; his object being to engross 
the rents as well as revenues of the country. 

The landowners of the North-Western 
Provinees—including Delhi, Agra, Bareilly, 
and the cessions from Oude in 1801—have, 
however, peculiar and positive grievances to 
complain of. In 1803, under the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis Wellesley, a regula- 
tion was passed, by which the government 
pledged themselves, “that a permanent 
scttlement of the Ceded provinces would be 
concluded at the cud of ten years;” and 
proclaimed “the proprietary rights of all 
zemindars, talookdars, and other descriptions 
of landholders possessing a right of property 
in the lands comprising their zemindaries, 
talooks, or other tenures, to be confirmed 
and established under the authority of the 
British government, in conformity to the 
laws and usages of the country.” In 1805, 
a regulation w&s passed by the same gov- 
ernment, in nearly corresponding terms, 
declaring that a permanent settlement 
would be concluded with the zemindars and 
other landholders in the Conquered pro- 
vinces, at the expiration of the decennial 
leases. But, in 1807, the supreme govern- 
ment being anxious to extend to the land- 


* Indian Empire, vol. 1., p. 579. 
+ Calcutta Records—Regulation X. of 1807; sec. 5, 
See Letter of Court of Directors to Bengal, 
16th March, 1813. 
§ The Ryotwar : see Indian Empire, vol.1., p. 575. 
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owners of our newly-acquired territory 
those advantages which had been conferred 
on the zemindars of the Lower Provinces, 

by fixing the land-tax in perpetuity, a new 
regulation was enacted, appointing commis- 
sioners for superintending the settlement of 
the Ceded and Conquered provinces; and 
notifying “to the zemindars, and other 
actual proprietors of land in those provinces, 

that the jumma which may be assessed on 
their estates in the last year of the settle- 
ment immediately ensuing the present set- 
tlement, shall remain fixed for ever, in case 
the zemindars shall now be willing to 
engage for the paymeut of the public re- 
venuc on those terms in perpetuity, and the 
arrangement shall reccive the sanction of 
the Hon. Court of Directors.”+ Far from 
objecting to the pledge given to the land- 
holders in those regulations ; far from con- 
tending against the principle of a fixed 
assessment, cither on the ground of pouicy 
or of justice, the Court expressed their 
approbation of the measure contemplated, 
and gave it their unreserved sanction. ‘To 
as late a period as 18138, not even a doxbt 
was expressed in the way of discourage- 
ment; and the government of India had 
every reason to presume that they were 
preceeding in this great work with the full 
concurrence and approbation of the con- 
trolling authoritics in this country. Mr. 
Edmonstone, in his able and instructive 
letters to the Court (of 31st July, 1821), 
has shown most conclusively, that the plans 
and proceedings of the government abroad 
received an ample confirmation. |‘ Unhap- 
pily,’ says Mr. Tucker, “ different views 
were adopted at a subsequent period; and 
since 1813,¢ the whole tenor of the Court’s 
correspondence with the supreme govern- 
ment, has not only discountenanced the 
idea of a permanent settlement of the 
lands in the Ceded and Conquered pro- 
vinces, but peremptory injunctions have 
been issued to that government, prohibiting 
the formation of such settlement at any 
future period.” The pledge so formally 
given to the landholders in 1803, and 
1805, and 1807, has accordingly remained 
unredeemed to the present day; tem- 
porary settlements have been concluded, in 
various ways, with different classes of per- 
sons; some of the principal talookdars have 
been set aside, and deprived of the manage - 
ment of their estates; and the great object 
seems to have been, to introduce the system 
of revenuc administration§ which obtains in 
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the territory of Fort St. George. I (in 
1827) was a party to the introduction of 
leases for thirty years in the Western 
Provinces, by way of compromise for vio- 
lating the pledge which had been given to 
the landholders in 1803 and 1805, to con- 
firm the settlement then made with them 
in perpetuity. “I trust that this long term 
will operate as some compensation for their 
disappointment, and that it will, in a great 
degree, answer the ends proposed by a per- 
manent settlement; but, as a principle, I 
still maintain, that permanency of tenure, 
and a limitation of the public demand upon 
the land, were boons bestowed under the 
dictates of a just and enlightened policy, 
and that Lord Cornwallis is to be regarded 
as the greatest benefactor of India.’’* 

The measure referred to by Mr. Tucker, 
which I had myself the satisfaction of 
assisting to procure, was, however, partial 
in its extent, as well as temporary in its 
Operation. It can hardly be called a com- 
promise; it was simply a sop thrown by the 
stronger party who broke the bargain, to 
certain members of the weaker party, who 
had no resource but to accept it. The 
public pledge of a permanent scttlement 
with the whole Conquered and Ceded, or, 
as they are now styled, North-Western 
Provinces, remains unredeemed. Moreover, 
even supposing the landholders could forget 
the manner in which that great boon was 
freely promised and arbitrarily withheld, 
they would still have reason to complain of 
the irregular and often oppressive assess- 
ments to which they were and are sub- 
jected. There is abundant evidence on 
this head; but none of greater authority 
than that of Colonel Sleeman, the resident 
at Lucknow; who, being commissioned by 
Governor-general Dalhousie to inquire into 
the state of Oude, became incidentally ac- 
quainted with the results of our fifty years’ 
government of the half of Oude, ceded to 
us by the treaty of 1801. 

“The country was then divided into 
equal shares, according to the rent-roll at 
the time. The half made over to the Bri- 
tish government has been ever since yield- 
ing more revenue to us; while that retained 
by the sovereign of Oude has been yielding 
less and less to him: and ours now yields, in 
land revenue, stamp-duty, and the tax on 
spirits, two crore and twelve lacs [of rupees] 

* See Memorials of Indian Government ; a selec- 


tion trom the papers of H. St. G. Tucker, edited by 
J. W. Kaye; pp. 106—~137, 
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a-year; while the reserved half now yields 


to Oude only about one crore and thirty- 
three lacs. Under good management, the 
Oude share might, in a few years, be made 
equal to ours, and perhaps better; for the 
greater part of the lands in our share have 
been a good deal impoverished by over- 
cropping; while those of the Oude Share 
have been improved by long fallows.” 
Colonel Sleeman would seem to attribute 
the greater revenue raised from our terri- 
tories, to that obtained by the native govern- 
ment, simply to our “good management ;” 
for he adds, that “ lands of the same natural 
quality in Oude, under good tillage, now 
pay a much higher rent than they do in 
our half of the estate.’t Yet, in another 
portion of his Diary, when describing the 
decided aversion to British rule entertained 
by the landed aristocracy of Oude, he 
dwells on our excessive assessments, as co- 
operating with the cost and uncertainty of 
the law in civil cases, in causing the 
gradual decay of all the ancient families. 
‘A less and less proportion of the annual 
produce of their lands is left to them in our 
periodical settlements of the land revenuc ; 
while family pride makes them expend the 
same sums in the marriage of their chil- 
dren, in religious and other festivals, per- 
sonal servants, and hereditary retainers. 
They fall into balance, incur heavy debts, 
and estate after estate is put up to auction, 
and the proprietors are reduced to poverty. 
They say, that four times more of these 
familics have gone to decay in the half of 
the territory made over to us in 1801, than 
in the half reserved by the Oude sovereign ; 
and this is, I fear, true. They named the 
families—I cannot remember them.’’t 

To Mr. Colvin, Lieutenant-governor of 
the N.W. Provinces, the Colonel writes, that 
on the division of Oude in 1801, the landed 
aristocracy were equab in both portions. 
“ Now (28th Dec., 1853) hardly a family of 
this class remains in our jialf; while in 
Oude it remains unimpaired. Everybody 
in Oude believes those families to have been 
systematically crushed.”$ 

The correspondence in the public jour- 
nals, regarding the progress of the mutiny, 
affords frequent evidence of the heavy rate 
of assessment in the North-West Provinces. 
For instauce, the special correspondent of 
the Times (Mr. Russell), writing from the 

+ Journey through Qude, in 1849-50, by Colonel 


Sir W. Sleeman; vol. i., p. 169. 
| Zdid., vol.i., p. 169. § Lbid., vol. ii., p. 415, 
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population” of Rohilcund; and asserts, on 
the authority of Mr. Donalds, a settler and 
planter there, that the Company’s land-tax 
on certain districts was not less than sixty- 
six per cent.* 

It is to be hoped that a searching and 
unprejudiced inquiry will be instituted 
wherever decided and general disaffection 
has been manifested—wherever such state- 
ments are made as that from Allahabad; in 
which it is asserted, that “one, and only 
one, of the zemindars has behaved well to us 
during the disturbances here.” + 

An exposition of the working of the 
© model system” in Southern India, is given 
by Mr. Bourdillon, secretary to the govern- 
ment at Madras, in the revenue department, 
in a pamphlet published in 1852, in which 
he showed that, in the year 1848-’9, out of a 
total of 1,071,588 leases (excluding joint 
holdings in the fourteen principal ryotwarree 
districts), no fewer than 589,932 were each 
under twenty shillings per annum; ave- 
raging, in fact, only a small fraction above 
eight shillings each: 201,065 were for 
amounts ranging from twenty to forty 
shillings; averaging less than 28s. 6d. each : 
and 97,891 ranged between forty and sixty 
shillings; averaging 49s. 6d. each. Thus, 
out of 1,100,000 leases, 900,000 were for 
amounts under sixty shillings each, the 
average being less than 19s, 6d. cach 
per aunum. Mr. Bourdillon thus describes 
the condition of several milliont of people 
subject to the Crown of England, and 
under its complete jurisdiction in some 
parts for more than half a century:—“ Now 
it may certainly be said of almost the whole 
of the ryots paying even the highest of 
these sums, and even of many holding to a 
much larger amount, that they are always in 
poverty, and generally in debt. Perhaps one 
of this class obtains a small amount out of 
the government advances for cultivation; 
but even if he does, the trouble he has to take, 
and the time he loses in getting it, as well as 
the deduction to which he is lable, render 
this a questionable gain. For the rest of his 
wants he is dependent on the bazaar-man. 
To him his crops are generally hypothecated 
before they are reaped; and it is he who 
redeems them from the possession of the 


* The Times, July 6th, 1858. 

+ Parl. Papers, 4th February, 1858. 

t According to Mr. Mead, ‘18,000,000 souls, in 
Madras, have only a penny a-week each to subsist 
on.”—(p. 3.) 
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village watcher, by pledging himself for the 
payment of the kist (rent claimed by gov- 
ernment.) These transactions pass without 
any written engagements or memoranda 
between the parties; and the only evidence 
is the chetty’s (bazaar-man) own accounts. 
In general, there is an adjustment of the 
accounts once a year; but sometimes not 
for several years. In all these accounts 
interest 1s charged on the advances made 
to the ryot, on the balance against him. 
The rate of interest varies with the cireum- 
stances of the case and the necessities of 
the borrower: it is probably seldom, or 
never, less than twelve per cent. perannum, 
and not often above twenty-four per cent. 
Of course the poorest and most necessitous 
ryots have to pay the highest. A ryot of 
this class of course lives from hand to 
mouth; he rarely sees money, except that 
obtained from the chetty to pay his kist: 
the exchanges in the out-villages are very 
few, and they are usually conducted by 
barter. His ploughing cattle are wretched 
animals, not worth more than seven to 
twelve shillings each; and all the rest of 
his few agricultural implements are equally 
primitive and inefficient. His dwelling is a 
hut of mud walls and thatched roof, far 
ruder, smaller, and more dilapidated than 
those of the better classes of ryots above 
spoken of, and still more destitute, if pos- 
sible, of anything that can be called furni- 
ture. His food, and that of his family, 


is partly thin porridge, made of the meal of | 


grain boiled in water, and partly boiled rice 
with a little condiment; and generally, the 
only vessels for cooking and eating from, are 
of the coarsest earthenware, much inferior 
in grain to a good tile or brick in England, 
and unglazed. Brass vessels, though not 
wholly unknown among this class, are rare. 
As to anything hke education or mental 
culture, they are wholly destitute of it.” 
Mr. Mead, who resided several years at 
Madras, and who visited other parts of 
India, declares, that by the system which 
the British government have pursued, “ the 
native aristocracy have been extinguished, 
and their revenues lost equally to the rulers 
and the multitude. The native manufac- 
turers are ruined; and no corresponding in- 
crease las taken place in the consumption 
of foreign goods. Not a fourth of the land 
is taken up for tillage; and yet 200,000 
men annually leave these shores, to seck 
employment on a foreign soil. The tax- 
ation of all kinds, and the landlord’s rent, 
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amount to but 5s. per head; and yet the sur- 
plus production of 23,000,000 is but 2s. 7d., 
and the imports but 1s. 6¢., each person.’’* 
The people of the North-West Provinces 
are being rapidly reduced to the condition 
of those of Southern India; and it is asserted, 
that they would rejoice at any change which 
promises relief from a “system” calculated 
to weigh down, with unceasing pressure, the 
energies of. every man who derives his sub- 
sistence from the cultivation of the soil. 


The Inefficient Administration of Justice 
is an admitted evil; the costliness, the 
procrastination, above all, the perjury and 
corruption for which our civil and criminal, 
our Sudder and Adawlut courts, are noto- 
rious, Shortly before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, Mr. Halliday, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Bengal, urged, in the strongest 
language, the necessity for measures of 
| police reform, which should extend to “our 
criminal judicatories as well as to the ma- 
_gistracy and constabulary organisation.” 
He adds, after referring to the evidence 
_ brought forward in Mr. Dampier’s elaborate 
_ reports—“I have myself made much per- 
sonal inquiry into this matter during my 
tours. Whether right or wrong, the general 
native opinion is certainly that the admin- 
istration of criminal justice is little better 
. than a lottery, in which, however, the best 
chances are with the criminals; and I think 
this, also, is very much the opinion of the 
European mofussil [country] community. 
* * * Often have I heard natives ex- 
press, on this point, their inability to un- 
derstand the principles on which the courts 
are so constituted, or so conducted, as to 
make it appear in their eyes as if the object 
were rather to favour the acquittal, than to 
insure the conviction and punishment of 
offenders; and often have I been assured 
by them, that their anxious desire to avoid 
| Appearing as prosecutors, arose in a great 
measure from their belief that prosecution 
was very likely to end in acquittal, even, as 
they imagined, in the teeth of the best evi- 
. dence; while the acquittal of a revengeful 
_ and unscrupulous ruffian, was known by ex- 
perience to have repeatedly ended in the 


| most unhappy consequences to his ill-ad- 


' vised and imprudent prosecutor. That this 
very general opinion is not ill-founded, may, 
I think, be proved from our own records.”’+ 

The youth and inexperience of the ma- 


* Mead’s Sepoy Revolt ; P. 313. (Routledge, 1858.) 
t Minute to Council of India, 30th April, 1856. 


gistrates, which contributes so largely to 
the inefficiency of the courts over which 
they preside, arises out of the numerical in- 
adequacy of the covenanted service to sup- 
ply the number of officers required by the 
existing system. The Hon. A. Kinnaird 
stated, in the House of Commons, June 
llth, 1857, that in Bengal, there were but 
seventy covenanted and uncovenanted ma- 
gistrates, or one to 460,000 persons; and 
that there were three or four cases of a 
single magistrate to more than a million 
souls. It is terrible to think of the power . 
such a state of things must throw into the 
hands of the native police, and this in a | 
country where experience has taught us, | 
that power, thus delegated, has invariably | 
been employed as a means of extorting 
money. No wonder, then, that “from one 
end of Bengal to the other,” the earnest 
desire and aim of those who have suffered 
from thieves or dacoits, should be, “to keep 
the matter secret from the police, whose 
corruption and extortion is so great, as to | 
cause it to be popularly said, that dacoity | 
is bad enough, but the subsequent police | 
inquiry very much worse.” 
‘The frequent change, from placc to place, | 
and office to office, is urged as another | 
reason for the inefficiency of our system. 
In the district of Dacca, for instance, the 
average time of continuance in the magis- 
trate’s office, has been, for the last twenty 
years, not ten months. The extent of the | 
evil may be understood by looking over the | 
register of civil servants, and their ap- | 
pointments. The Friend of India quotes 
the case of a well-known name among 
Indian officialsh—Henry Lushington—who | 
arrived in India on the 14th of October, 
}821, and, by the 9th of May, 1842, had 
filled no less than twenty-one offices—a — 
change every year. But during this time 
he returned to Europe twice, and was ab- 
sent from India four years and a quarter : 
his occupancy of each office, therefore, , 
averages scarcely nine months. The jour- . 
nalist adds—“ Thousands of miles of coun- 
try, inhabited by millions of people, would — 
have neither justice nor protection, were it 
not for the illegally assumed power of the | 
planter and zemindar. There are districts 
in which the magistrate’s court is sixty 
miles away; and in one case, I know of 
a judge having to go 140 miles to try a 
case of murder—so wide does his juris- 
diction extend. This very district contains 
upwards of two millions of people; yet to 
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“INGENUOUS YOUTHS” SENT OUT AS INDIAN JUDGES. 


govern it there are just two Europeans ; 
and one of these spends a considerable por- 
tion of his time in sporting, shooting wild 
animals, and hunting deer.” * 

The diminished numbers and impaired 
efficiency of the rural police, or village 
chowkeedars, during the last twenty years, is 
another reason why “our magistracy is losing 
credit and character, and our administration 
growing perceptibly weaker.” They are, 
says lieutenant-governor Halliday, so in- 
adequately and uncertainly paid, as to be 
kept in a permanent state of starvation; and 
though, in former days, magistrates battled 
for them with unwilling zemindars and 
villagers, and were encouraged by govern- 
ment to do so, they are now declared to 
have no legal right to remuneration for 
service, and have themselves become too 
often the colleagues of thieves and robbers. 
The mreasures suggested by Mr. Halliday 
as indispensable to the effectual improve- 
ment of the Bengal police, were—the im- 
provement of the character and position 
of the village chowkeedars, or watchmen ; 
the payment of adequate salaries, and the 
holding forth of fair prospects of advancc- 
ment to the stipendiary police; the appoint- 
ment of more experienced officers as cove- 
nanted zillah magistrates; a considerable 
increase in the number of the uncove- 
nanted or deputy magistrates ; an improve- 
ment in our criminal courts of justice; 
and, lastly, the establishment of sufficient 
means of communication with the interior 
of districts: because no system could work 
well while the police-stations and the large 
towns and marts in the interior continued 
to be cut off from the chief zillah stations, 
and from one another, by the almost entire 
absence of roads, or even (during a large 
part of the year) of the smallest bridle- 
roads or footpaths. 

The proposer of the above reforms added, 
that they would involve an increased ex- 
penditure of £100,000 a-year on the magis- 
tracy and police of Bengal ; and this state- 
ment, perhaps, furnishes an explanation of 
the little attention excited by a document 
full of important but most unpalatable 
assertions. The onus cannot, however, be 
allowed to rest solely on the local authori- 
ties. The consideration of the House of 


* Quoted by Mr. Kinnaird, in Bengal, sts Landed 
Tenure and Police System. (Ridgway, 1857; p. 14.) 
The series of measures provided by Lord Cornwallis, 
to protect the cultivator under the Permanent Set- 
tlement from oppression on the part of the proprie- 
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Commons has been urgently solicited, by 
one of its own members,t to the report of 
the lhieutenant-governor; and the fact of 
such flagrant evils being alleged, by a lead- 
ing functionary, to exist in the districts 
under the immediate eye of the supreme 
government, is surely a sufficient warning, 
not merely of the necessity of promptly re- 
dressing the wrongs under which the Ben- 
galees laboured, but also of investigating 
the internal administration of the distant 
provinces. It is unaccountable that the 
judicial part of the subject should have been 
so long neglected, after the unreserved con- 
demnation of the system, pronounced by 
Lord Campbell in the House of Lords in 
1853. In reply to the complaint of the Duke 
of Argyll regarding the strong expressions 
used in a petition for relief, presented on 
behalf of the people of Madras, his lordship 
adverted to the mode in which “ ingenuous 
youths” were dispatched from the college 
at Haileybury, with, at best, a very imper- 
fect acquaintance with the languages of In- 
dia, and were made at once judges. Even 
the advantage of only acting in that capa- 
city was withheld, the same youth being one 
day a judge of civil cases, the next a col- 
lector of revenue, and the next a police ma- 
gistrate. Speaking from experience derived 
from the appeals which had come before him 
as a member of the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, he thought, “as far as 
regarded the administration of justice in the 
inferior courts, no language could be too 
extravagant in describing its enormities.” { 

The testimony borne by Mr. Halliday, in 
Bengal, entirely accords with that given by 
other witnesses regarding the administra- 
tion of justice in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Colonel Sleeman, writing in 1853, 
declared—“ There is really nothing in our 
system which calls so much for remedy.” 
He says, that during his recent tour 
through Oude, he had had much conversa- 
tion with the people generally, and with 
many who had sojourned in our territory 
in seasons of disturbance. They were all 
glad to return, rather than remain in our 


——o 


districts and endure the evils occasioned by 
“the uncertainties of our law, the multipli- 
city and formality of our courts, the pride 
and negligence of those who preside over 


tors, have been disregarded ; and the consequence of 
this neglect has been to leave too great power in | 
the hands of the zemindars.—( Zd:d., p. 6.) 
+ By the Hon. A. Kinnaird, June 1ith, 1856. | 
t Hansard’s Debates, vol. cxxiv., p. 647. 
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them, and the corruption and insolence of 
those who must be employed to prosecute 
or defend a cause in them, and enforce the 
fulfilment of a decree when passed.”’ Colonel 
Sleeman cites the statements made to him 
by the Brahmin communities of two villages, 
invited back by the native authorities from 
the Shahjehanpoor district, and resettled on 
their lands; “a mild, sensible, and most 
respectable body, whom a sensible ruler 
would do all in his power to protect and 
encourage; but these are the class of land- 
holders and cultivators whom the reckless 
governors of districts under the Oude gov- 
ernment most grievously oppress. They 
told me :— 


“¢Your courts of justice are the things we most 
dread, sir; and we are glad to escape from them as 
soon a8 we can, in spite of all the evils we are ex- 
posed to on our return to the place of our birth. 
* *¢ © The truth, sir, is seldom told in these 
courts. There they think of nothing but the num- 
ber of witnesses, a3 if all were alike; here, sir, we 


of our courts here, as everywhere else, tends 
to impair, more or less, the quality of what 
they receive. The simplicity of courts com- 
posed of little village communities and 
elders, tends, on the contrary, to improve 
the quality of the testimony they get; and, 
in India, it is found to be best in the isolated 
hamlets and forests, where men may be 
made to do almost anything rather than tell 
alic. A Mahratta pundit, in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, once told me, that it was 


the hills and jungles the occasional value of 
alie. Itis the same with the Tharoos and 
Booksas, who are almost exclusively the 
cultivators of the Oude ‘T'urace forest, and 
with the peasantry of the Himalaya chain 
of mountains, before they have come much 
in contact with people of the plains, aud 
become snbject to the jurisdiction of our 
courts. ‘These courts are, everywhere, our 
weak points in the estimation of our sub- 


' look to the quality. When a man suffers wrong, jects; and they should be every where sim- 


| 
{ 
almost impossible to teach a wild Gond of 
the wrongdoer is summoned before the elders, or | plified, to meet the wants and wishes of so 


most respectable men of his village or clan; and if 
he denies the charge and refuses redress, he is told to 
bathe, put his hand upon the peepul-tree, and declare 
aloud his innocence. If he refuses, he is commanded 
to restore what he has taken, or make suitable re- 
| paration for the injury he has done; and if he re- 
fuses to do this, he is punished by the odium of all, 
and his life becomes miserable. A man dare not 
put his hand upon that sacred tree and deny the 
truth—the gods sit in it, and know all things; and 
the offender dreads their vengeance. In your Adaw- 
luts, sir, men do not tell the truth so often as they do 
; among their own tribes or village communities: they 
perjure themselves in all manner of ways, without 
shame or dread; and there are so many men about 
these courts, who understand the ‘rules and regula- 
tions’ (aen and kanoon), and are so much interested 
in making truth appear to be falsehood, and false- 
hood tru, thu: no man feels sure that right will 
hes in them in any case, ‘The guilty think they 

ave just as good a chance of escape as the inno- 
cent. QOur relations and friends told us, that all 
this confusion of 1ight and wrong, which bewildered 
them, arose from the multiplicity of the ‘rules and 
regulations, which threw all the power into the 
hands of bad men, and left the European gentlemen 
helpless !’”"* 


‘The comment made on the above asser- 
tions, tends to establish their accuracy. 
Colonel Sleeman says—“ The quality of tes- 
timony, no doubt, like that of every other 
commodity, deteriorates under a system 
which renders the goud of no more value, 
in exchange, than the bad. The formality 


* Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, vol. ii., p. 68. 

t Ibid., vol. i, p. 168; vol. in, p. 419. 

} The clause runs as follows :—‘ That no natives 
of said territories, nor any natural born subject of 
her majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of 


simple a people.” + 

The Exclusion of the Natives from all Share 
in the Government, lias been acted on as 
necessary to our retention of India. Yet 
many leading authorities agree in viewing 
the degraded state in which they have been 
held as a great defect in our system. 
“We exclude them,” said Sir Thomas 
Munro, “from every situation of trust and 
emolument. We confine them to the 
lowest offices, with scarcely a bare sub- 
sistence. * * * We treat them as an in- 
ferior race of beings. Men who, under a 
native government, might have held the 
first dignities of the state; who, but for us, 
might have been governors of provinces, 
are regarded as little bettcr than menial 
servants, and are often not better paid, and 
scarcely permitted to sit in our presence.” 

Lord Metcalfe, Lord William Bentinck, 
and others, have taken the same tone; 
and the opinions of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Glenelg, 
are sufficicntly evidenced in the 87th 
clause of the Charter Act of 1833, which 
declares the natives eligible to all situations 
under government, with certain exceptions. 
This clause,t so generously intended, has 


his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any 
of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, 
or employment under the said Company.” Mr. Came- 
ron, a gentleman long and intimately acquainted 
with India, writing in 1853, says— During the 
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proved a cruel mockery, by exciting expec- | annum; 1,377 from £120 to £240 per an- 


tations which have been frustrated by the 
conditions attached to it, and the deter- 
mined opposition of the Court of Directors, 
even when those conditions, including the 
voyage to England, have been fulfilled. 

The monopoly of commerce was the worst 
feature of the E. I. Company, as regarded 
the British nation; the monopoly of patron- 
age is its worst feature as regards the 
Indian population, and not its best as 
regards that of England. Lord William 
Bentinck stated the case very ably in his 
evidence before the select committee on 
steam communication with India in 1837. 
“The bane of our system is not solely that 
the civil administration is entirely in the 
hands of foreigners, but that the holders of 
this monopoly, the patrons of these foreign 
agents, are those who exercise the directing 
power at home; that this directing power is 
exclusively paid by the patronage; that the 
value of this patronage depends exactly 
upon the degrce in which all the honours 
and emoluments of the state are engrossed 
by their clients, to the exclusion of the 
natives, There exists, in consequence, on 
the part of the home authoritics, an interest 
in respect to the administration preciscly 
similar to what formerly prevailed as to 
commerce, directly opposed to the welfare 
of India; and, consequently, it will be re- 


marked without surprise, that in the two 


renewals of the charter that have taken 
place within the last twenty-five vears, in 
the first, nothing was done to break down 
this administrative monopoly; and in the 
second, though a very important principle 
was declared, that no disability from holding 
office in respect to any subjects of the Crown, 
by reason of birth, religion, descent, or 
colour, should any longer continue, still no 
provision was made for working it out ; and, 
as far as is known, the enactment has re- 
mained till this day a dead letter.””* 

The number of natives employed in the 
administration, notwithstanding the large 
accessions of territory between the years 
1851 and 1857 (inclusive), has actually de- 
creased from 2,910 to 2,846. Of the latter 
number, 856 receive less than £120 per 
twenty years that have [since] elapsed, not one of 
the natives has been appointed to any office except 
such as they were eligible to before the statute.” 
Mr. Henry Richard, commenting on this policy, re- 
marks— In adopting this course, and treating the 


natives as a conquered and inferior race, on no ac- 
count to be admitted to political and social equality 


with ourselves, we are not only violating the dic-| 1 
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num ; and only eleven receive above £840. 
These figures, when compared with the in- 
creased numbers and high salaries of the 
European covenanted and uncovenanted 
servants, can hardly fail to suggest a reason 
why the Hindoos—who frequently filled 
the chief positions in Indo-Mohammedan 
states, and almost invariably that of Dewan 
(or chancellor of the exchequer)—may 
think the rule of power-loving, money-get- 
ting Englishmen, worse for them than that 
of the indolent Moslem, who, though he 
sometimes forcibly destroyed the caste of 
thousands, yet never withheld from their race 
the honours and emoluments of high office. 
Rajpoots led the forces of Delhi; Rajpoot- 
nies (though that they affected to consider 
a degradation) sat within its palaces in 
imperial state—the wives and mothers of 
emperors: Brahmins filled every revenue 
office, from that of the treasurer-in-chief to 
the lowest clerk; all the financial business 
being transacted by them. The Great Mo- 
guls, the minor Mohammedan sovereigns, 
and their chief retainers, were spendthrifts 
rather than hoarders: they won kingdoms 
with their swords; and, like all conquerors, 
looked to reap where they had not sown; but 
avarice, or the love of money for its own 
sake, was very rarc among them. They sat 
on their silver howdahs, on the backs of 
their elephants, and threw rupees, by bags- 
ful, among the people, who always benefited, 
at least indirectly, by the lavish expenditure 
for which they furmshed the means. 

The modern Brahmins (whatever their 
ancestors may have done) certainly evince 
more acquaintance with, and predilection 
for, the practice of the rules of Cocker, than 


for the abstract study of the Vedas, and the | 


geographical and astronomical absurdities of 
the Shastras, They are born diplomatisty, 
as well as financialists. Our greatest states- 
men have acknowledged their remarkable 
ability. ‘The despatches, especially the sup- 
plementary ones, of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, abound with evidence of this: and 
when describing the character of Talleyrand, 
the duke could find no better comparison 
than that he was “like EHitel Punt (the 


tates of justice and of Christian morality, but we are 
disregarding all that the experience of the past has 
taught us to be wise policy with a view to perma- 
nent success.”—( Present and Future of India under 
British Rule, p. 37.) 

* Parl. Papers, 26th April, 1858; p. 201. 
+ Parl. Paper (House of Commons), 16th April, 
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Brahmin minister of Sindia); only not so 
clever.”* Such men as these can hardly 
be expected to endure, without resentment, 
treatment which keeps the promise to the 
ear, yet breaks it to the sense. 

In England we have grown used to the 
assertion, that there is no such thing as pub- 
lic opinion or discussion among the natives : 
but this is a mistake, and only proves that 
we have overlooked its rise and progress. 
The public meetings held in every presi- 
dency, the numerous journals, and, still 
more, the political pamphlets published by 
natives, attest the contrary. Of the latter 
class one now lies before me, written in 
English—fluent, grammatical English—with 
just a sufficient tinge of Orientalism to give 
internal evidence of the veritable author- 
ship. The writer, after admitting the pro- 
tection afforded by British rule from ex- 
ternal violence and internal commotion, adds 


| —“ But it has failed to foster the growth 


_ cessful government. 


of an upper class, which would have served 
as a connecting link between the govern- 
ment and the mass of the people. The 
higher order of the natives have, ever since 
its commencement, been shut out of all 
avenues to official distinction. They may 
acquire colossal fortunes in commercial and 
other pursuits, or obtain diplomas and 
honours in colleges and universities, but 
they cannot be admitted into the civil ser- 
vice, or the higher grades in the military 
service, without undertaking a voyage to 
England, and complying with other equally 
impracticable conditions. The highest situa- 
tions to which they can aspire, are deputy- 
magistrateships and Sudder ameenships.”’} 


Ignv ance of the Languages, and the Aver- 
sion evinced towards the Natives, are the 
causes alleged by Baboo Shew Purshad (in- 
spector of schools in the Benares division), 
for the “unpopularity of the government, 
and, consequently, of all the miseries under 
which the country labours.” ‘The reluc- 
tance of the English functionaries to mix 
with the natives, has prevented their ac- 
quiring that thorough knowledge of their 
sentiments and capabilities, social and 
moral condition, internal economy, wants, 
and prejudices, which are essential to suc- 
“In England,” says 


* Kaye's Life of Malcolm, vol. i., p. 241. 

+ The Mutinies, the Government, and the People ; 
by A Hindoo; p. 36. (Printed at Calcutta, 1858.) 

} Thoughts if a Native of Northern India on the 
Rebellion, tts Causes and Remedies (Dalton, Cock- 
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the writer just quoted, “you have only to 
pass good acts, and draw good rules, and 
people will take upon themselves to see 
that they are worked in the right way, and 
for their benefit, by the local authorities ; 
but here the case is otherwise: the best 
regulations can be turned into a source of 
the worst oppression by an unscrupulous 
and exacting magistrate; and if you give 
us a good magistrate, he can keep us happy 
without any regulation at all. The Pun- 
jab owes its happiness more to Sir John 
Lawrence and Messrs. Montgomery and 
Macleod, than to any system or regulation. 
* * * It is owing to these few officers, who 
come now and then to the lot of some dis- 
tricts, that people have not yet despaired 
and risen in a body. * * * The govern- 
ment will feel, no doubt, stronger after the 
suppression of the mutiny than they ever 
were. If the hatred of their countrymen 
towards the natives increases in ratio to the 
increase of power, as hitherto, the disaffec- 
tion of the people, and the unpopularity of 
the government, will increase also propor- 
tionally. The consequences ‘are obvious : 
and, be assured, the country will be deso- 
lated and ruined.” 

Englishmen, generally, have no gift for 
languages ; and this has been always one of 
their weak points as rulers of India, where 
it is of the first importance that all func- 
tionaries, whether civil or military, should 
be—not first-rate Grecians, or versed in 
black-letter lore—but able to converse, in 
the vernacular dialect, with the men over 
whom they bear rule. 
been at all general, warnings would, in all 
human probability, have been received of 


the combinations (such as they were) which | 
preceded the massacres of Meerut, Cawn- | 


poor, and Jhansi. It is a serious defect in 
the system (springing, no doubt, from the 
monopoly of patronage), that so little trouble 
has been taken to promote the efficiency of 
the servants of the Company, as adminis- 
trators of a delegated despotism. Lord 
Wellesley strove earnestly for this end ; but 
his efforts were coldly received, and are 
even now insufficiently appreciated. 

So far as the natives are concerned, 
sending out “incapables” to bear rule over 
them, manifests a shameful indifference to 


spur-street, 1858): with a Preface, written at Cal- 
cutta, and signed “ M. W.”—initials which suggest 
the name of a well-known member of the Bengal 
(uncovenanted) service. The Dedication to H.C. T., 
Eaq., is similarly suggestive. 
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their interests, and is inflicting a wrong, of 
which we cannot hope to escape the penalty. 
“Tt is suicidal to allow India to be a refuge, 
as it is at present to a great extent, for 
those of our youth who are least qualified 
to make their way in their own country ; 
and it is such an insult to the natives, who 
are full of intelligence, and are making great 
progress in European knowledge of all 
kinds, that if anything could excuse them 
for rebelling, it would be this.” 

This is plain speaking from an authority 
like Indophilus; and what he adds with re- 
gard to young officers is equally applicable 
to civilians :— It should not be left, as it is 
at present, to the decision of a young man 
whether he will pass in the native languages 
or not. The power of understanding his 
men, and of rendering himself intelligible 
to them, should be considered an indispen- 
sable qualification; and those who cannot, 
or will not, acquire this necessary accom- 
plishment, should be removed from the ser- 
vice. Every officer should be presumed to 
understand the language of his soldiers,’’* 

The chaitge which has taken place in 
Anglo-Indian society, has, without doubt, 
been a painful one for the natives. The 
very large increase in the proportion of 
Englishwomen who now accompany their 
husbands, fathers, and brothers to India, 
has tended to decrease the association with 
the native gentry; and these are becoming 
yearly less able to vie with the Europeans. 
One branch of the intercourse of former 
days has greatly dimimished; the conven- 
tionalities have become more stringent ; the 
temptations have decreased; the shameless 
profligacy described by Clivet no longer 
exists; and a dark-coloured “ beebee” (lady), 
the mother of a large family of Eura- 
sians, would not now be considered a fit 
head for the household of a distinguished 
military or civil servant. How far any 
radical reform has taken place, or whether 
the great “social evil” has only changed 
its hue, it is hard to say; but, several trust- 
worthy witnesses assert as an evident fact, 
that the Europeans and natives of all classes 
associate far less than they used to do, 
' | and that many of the former have adopted a 
supercilious tone towards the latter, which 


is equally impolitic, unjust, and inconsistent 
* Letter to the Times, September 25th, 1857. 
+ Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 307. 
} A writer in the Zimes, “ who has passed his life 
| in India,” asserts, that “ the white and the dark man 
are no more equal, and no more to be governed by 
the same rules, than the man and the ape.”—(* H. 


with the usual refining and softening effect 
of legitimate domestic intercourse. 

The repeated use of the word “ niggers” 
in recent books of Indian memoirs, and in 
the correspondence published in the public 
journals,t is itself a painful and significant 
symptom. An American traveller asks, how 
we can reconcile our denunciation of the 
social inequality of the negro and white races 
in America with our own conduct to the 
East Indians? “TJ allude,” he says, “ to the 
contemptuous manner in which the natives, 
even those of the best and most intelligent 
classes, are almost invariably spoken of and 
treated. The tone adopted towards the 
lower classes is one of lordly arrogance; 
towards the rich and enlightened, one of 
condescension and patronage. I have heard 
the term ‘niggers’ applied to the whole 
race by those high in office; with the lower 
order of the English it is the designation in 
general use.” 

Sir Charles Napier considered, thatnothing 
could be worse than the manners of Eng- 
lishmen in India towards natives of all ranks. 
Therefore, when endeavouring to bring 
into operation the resources of Sinde, he 
refused British officers a passage on board 
his merchant steamers, knowing that “if 
granted, they would go on board, occupy 
all the room, treat my rich merchants and 
supercargoes with insolence, and very pro- 
bably drink and thrash the people.” 


Religion and Educution.—Missionary ope- 
rations are alleged to have had their share 
in jeopardising the permanence of our 
power; while, on the contrary, the advocates 
of religious enterprise assert, that had the 
messengers of the glad tidings of universal 
peace and good-will been suffered to have 
free way in India, as in every other depen- 
dency or colony of the British empire, such 
an exposition of the tenets of Protestant 
Christianity would long since have been 
afforded to the intelligent and argumenta- 
tive Hindoos, as would have rendered it 
impossible for the most artfully-concocted 
rumours, founded on the most unfortunate 
combination of circumstances, to persuade 
them (in the teeth of a hundred years’ ex- 
perience to the contrary), that force and 
fraud would ever be used to compel the 


Nov. 23rd, 1857.) It is much to be regretted, that 
such mischievous and exceptional opinions as these 
should find unqualified expression in a journal 
which circulates largely throughout India. 

§ Taylor's Visit to India, Sc., in 1853; p. 273. 

\| Life, by Sir William Napier; vol. iii, p. 473. 
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adoption of a creed which appeals to the 
reason, aud requires the habitual exercise 
of the free-will of every disciple. 

With some few and partial exceptions, the 
policy of the home and local government 
has been steadily and even sternly repres- 
sive of all attempts for the extension of 
Christianity; and every concession made 
has been wrung from them by the zeal of 
influential individuals, supported by public 
opinion. It needs not to establish this fact 
on evidence, or to remind the reader that 
English missionaries were not even tolerated 
in India until the year 1813; that Marsh- 
man and Carey were compelled to take up 
their residence without the British frontier, 


‘in the Danish settlement of Serampoor ; 


that Judson and his companions were actu- 
ally deported; aud that Robert Haldane’s 
munificent and self-sacrificing intention of 
expending £40,000 on the formation of an 
effective mission for Benares, was frustrated 
by the positive prohibition of government, 
despite the efforts of Wilberforce and others. 

An Indian director is said to have de- 
clared, that “he would rather a band of devils 
landed in India than a band of mission- 
arics ;”* and his colleagues acted very much 
as if they shared his conviction. 

Secular education was long viewed by 
the East India Company as a question in 
which they had no concern; and the efforts 
made by the Marquis Wellesley and others, 
were treated with an indifference amounting 
to aversion. At length public opinion be- 
came decided on the subject; and, in 1813, 
the sum of £10,000 was, by the determina- 
tion of parliament, decreed to be annually 
appropriated, out of the revenues of India, 
for the cultivation of exclusively Hindvo 
aud Mohammedan lore. 

In 1824, Mr. Mill (the historian, who 
entered the se:vice of the Company after 
writing his famous exposition of the worst 
features of their rule) was ordered to pre- 
pare a despatch on the subject of education. 
He did so, and in it boldly laid down the 
principle of mculcating sound truth, in op- 
position to the absurd fictions of the Shas- 
tras. The directors accepted his dictum, 
and founded English schools and colleges 
for exclusively secular instruction. Lord 
W. Bentinck, in 18384, pursued a similar 
course; and a few thousand youths (including 
Nana Sahib) learned to talk English fluently, 


* Quoted by the IIon. A. Kinnaird—Exeter Hall, 
Jan. Sth, 1858. 
t Arthur's Afysvor, p. Ot. 
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to quote Shakespeare, Pope, Addison, and 
Byron, instead of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, Hafiz or Sadi; and to jeer with 
the flippancy of superficial scepticism at the 
ignorance of their parents and countrymen, 
in asserting that the earth rests on eight 
elephants, a serpent, a turtle, and such like;t 
and at the Mussulmans, for believing in 
Mohammed’s journey to the moon. After 
all, such instruction was a direct and tan- 
gible interference with the religious views 
of the people. No greater would have been 
committed, had we placed before them a 
frank and full exposition of our own creed, 
choosing Moses rather than Milton to nar- 
rate the origin and fall of the whole human 
race, and trusting to the equally inspired 
record of the evangelists, to impart, with re- 
sistless power, the divinely revealed mystery 
of man’s redemption. 

We have taught the whole truth as re- 
gards material things—that the earth is 
round, for instance, and that the occan is 
evervwhere the same; in opposition to the 
Brahminical doctrine, that the earth con- 
sists of scven continents, divided by seas 
composed respectively of salt-water, wine, 
sugar-cane juice, clarified butter, curds, 
milk, and fresh-water. Spiritual truth we 
have not ventured to set forth; and the con- 
querors who represent a nation which ap- 
plauds itself for the maintenance in strict 
union of church and state, have become the 
voluntary exponents of a neutral system 
which closely resembles practical infidelity. 
And practical infidelity is the cause to which 
alone our conduct is attributed by the more 
intelligent class of the natives. They know 
that the government is firm even to obsti- 
nacy in the maintenance of its convictions, 
and they utterly discredit the reality of a 
belief which can co-exist with the tempo- 
rising and cowardly half measures cm- 
pluyed by those who are in all other things 
habitually positive and outspoken. 

The Anglo-Indiau authorities were not, 
however, all blind or indifferent to the 
workings of the “Godless colleges.” In 
Madras, a strong feeling grew up in favour 
of the teaching of the Bible in government 
schools. The Marquis of Tweeddale, then 
governor, shared and ably expressed this 
opinion, declaring, that “it required a 
more solid foundation than is to be found 
in the Hindoo or Mohammedan faith, to 
bear the change which learning operates on 
the mind of those who emerge out of a 
state of ignorance, aud attain those mental 
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acquirements which enlarged education 
gives. * * * Nor do I see how native 
society itself can safely and permanently 
advance except upon this basis. I would 
therefore adopt the rule proposed by the 
council, which recognises the Bible as a 
class-book in the government schools, but 
at the same time leaves it free to the native 
student to read it or not, as his conscience 
may dictate, or his parent may desire.”* 
The Court of Directors refused to comply 
with Lord Tweeddale’s recommendation, 
and persevered in their previous resolve, 
| despite the remonstrances of the Madras 
council, and their clear exposition of the 
mistaken view on which that determination 
was founded. An able pen wrote a denun- 
ciation of the system, which now reads like a 
prophecy :—“The government docs uot 
know what it is doing. No doubt it 1s 
breaking down those superstitions, and dis- 
persing those mists, which, by creating 
weakness and disunion, facilitated the con- 
quest of the country; but, instead of sub- 
stituting any useful truth, or salutary prin- 
ciples, for the ignorance and false principles 
which they remove, they are only facilitating 
the dissemination of the most pernicious 
errors, and the most demoralising and revo- 
lutionary principles. J have been appalled 
by discovering the extent to which athe- 
istical and deistical writings, together with 
disatfection to the British government and 
hatred to the British name, have spread, 
and are spreading, among those who have 
been educated in government schools, or 
are now in thc service of government. The 
direction of the government system of edu- 
cation is rapidly falling into the hands of 
astute Brahmins, who know how to take 
advantage of such a state of things, and 


| 
| 
Lords, 1853; pp. 189; 152. 


at the same time to strengthem them- 
selves by an alliauce with Parsee and Mus- 
sulman prejudices; while the Kuropean 
gentlemen who still remain nominally at 
the head of the system, know nothing of the 
under-currents which pervade the whole, 
or cousider themselves as bound, either by 
principle or policy, not to make any exer- 
tions in favour of Christian truth; while the 
professed object of the government 1s to 
give secular instruction only.” + 


* See Lord Tweeddale’s Minute, August 24th, 
1846, and reply thereto.—Sixth Report of House of 


+ Testimony of Professor Henderson, of the Bom- 
bay Government Schools, dated 31st October, 1803 ; 
published in a Discourse upon his death, by Dr. Wil- 
son president of the Bombay Literary Society. 
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In April, 1847, an order was issued by 
the Court of Directors to the governor-gen- 
eral, requiring, that the principle which had 
been “ uniformly maintained, of abstaining 
from all interference with the religion of 
the natives of India,” should be rigidly en- 
forced. A paragraph in a previous despatch 
(to Madras, 21st May, 1845), declared it to 
be “the duty of government, and not less 
of its officers, to stand aloof from all mis- 
sionary labours, either as promoting or as 
opposing them.” At this time, it was well- 
known that many of the most esteemed 
officials, civil and military, were, and had 
been for years past, members of committces 
of Bible and Missionary societics. A public 
demand for “specific instructions” regarding 
the meaning of the dircctors, was nade by 
their servants; and this, together with the 
privately expressed opinions which reached 
the governor-general (Lord Iardinge), in- 
duced him to withhold the despatch and 
recommend its suppression; in which the 
directors concurred, because its publication 
“might give rise to discussion on a subject 
on which it is particularly desired that the 
public mind should not be excited.’’t 

In the year 1849, a native of high- 
caste, occupying a responsible position in 
the Caleutta college, publicly embraced 
Christianity, and was immediately dismissed 
by the English authorities.§ 

The government pursued the system of 
excluding the Bible from its schools, while 
the missionaries persisted in making it the 
foundation of theirs; and the opinion 
of the natives was evidenced in the large 
voluntary contributions made by them to 
the latter. The statistics of 1853 gave 
the following result :—Government schools, 
404; scholars, 25,362: Christian Mission | 
schools, 1,668; scholars, 96,177. The re- 
turns showed some singular facts: among 
others, that the only school at Bangalore in 
which Brahmin youths were found, was a 
missionary one. 

In 1854, the duty of adopting measures for 
the extension of education, was avowed in a 
despatch by Sir Charles Wood ; and the doc- 
trine of grants in aid for the support of all 
schools, without reference to the religious 
doctrine taught therein, was plainly set forth. 


{ Parl. Papers eat of Commons), 12th Feb- 
Sa 1858; pp. 3, 5, 11.—Letter from a Layman 
in India; pamphlet, published by Dalton, Cock- 
spur-street, 1858; pp. 11, 12,—Speech of Rev. W. 
Chalmers, Exeter Hall, January 5th, 1858. 

§ Christian Education for India in the Mother- 
Tongue, p. 15. 
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CRY FOR “CHRISTIAN EMANCIPATION” IN INDIA. 


A minister of public instruction for India 
was appointed, with a salary of £3,000 
a-year; four inspectors, with salaries varying 
from £1,500 down to £750; and a large 
number of sub-inspectors:. but no single 
vernacular school* was established, neither 
was any attempt made to frame and cir- 
culate tracts on agriculture and mechanics, 
or to convey, in the native languages, the 
more elementary and practical portions of 
the knowledge generally availed of in Europe 
for the furtherance of various branches of 
trade and manufacture.t 

The extensive scale on which prepara- 
tions were made surprised the natives, and 
the unauthorised and improper statement 
of some of the officials, that “it was the 
order of government that people should 
now educate their children,’ t created much 
anxiety. Yet proselytising was neither 
contemplated nor desired. The Calcutta 
Bible Society requested permission of the 
Council of Education to place a copy of the 
Bible, in English and the vernacular, in the 
library of each government school and col- 
lege. It was notorious that the Koran and 
the Shastras were there; yet the council 
declined to give the Bible a place beside 
them, because it would be a breach of 
“ neutrality.”§ 

In England, and even in India, the autho- 
rities generally seem to have had no mis- 
givings as to the result of purely secular 
teaching. Some few, however, deprecated 
education of any kind to any extent; and 
this party included a late governor-general, 
Lord Ellenborough, who declared his belief 
of its incompatibility with the maintenance 
of British dominion in India—a conviction, 
the ground of which is explained by a sub- 
sequent statement made by his lordship in 
his place in parliament (in 1852), that “no 
intelligent people would submit to our gov- 
ernment.”’|| 

With such views, it 1s not surprising that 
Lord Ellenborough, when addressing the 
House of Lords on the 9th of June, 1857, 
on the recent tidings of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army, should have adverted with 
extreme astonishment to a statement which 
he could “scarcely believe to be true,” 
though he had seen it “ distinctly stated in 
the papers, that thegovernor-general himself, 


*A Vernacular Society is now being organised 
in London. It is much needed; for, as its chief pro- 
moter, Mr. Tucker, truly says, no people have ever 
been Christianised through a foreign language. 

+ Report of Public Meeting for the Formation of 


Lord Canning, subscribed largely to a mis- 
sionary society, which has for its object the 


conversion of the natives.” The reply of | 


Lord Lansdowne was, that if “ Lord Can- 
ning had so acted as to give countenance to 
such belief as the noble earl inferred, he 
would no longer deserve to be continued in 
his office.” These, and similar expressions 


of opinion, have done good by affording , 


unmistakable evidence of the feelings enter- 
tained by men of high talent and position. 
A cry arose for “Christian emancipation,” 
and several public meetings took place. 


On one of these, held at Exeter Hall on the | 
5th of January, 1858, the Times commented | 


in the following terms :—“ We have made 
a great mistake in India. The religious 
policy pursued by the government of that 


country, has made us, as one of its own | 
servants declared, ‘cowards in the eyes of 


men, and traitors in the eyes of God.’ 
* * * A stranger to the question, after 
reading the noble chairman’s speech on 


that occasion, might well imagine that the | 


Hindoos were the conquerors, and we the 


subjects; that we had been tyrannically 


debarred, for more than a century, from the 


free exercise of our religion; and that we 
were at length seizing a favourable moment _ 


to demand relief from these unjust disabili- 


ties. All that his lordship, and those who | 


followed him, asked for, was Christian 
emancipation; * * * and that, under a 
government acknowledging faith in Christ 
Jesus, the profession of the Gospel should 
no longer be visited with penalties of civil 
disqualification. These are literally the 


conditions to which our policy has driven 


us, * * * We were never really neutral ; 


we made ourselves partisans; but, unfor-— 
tunately, in our anxiety to escape the | 
charge of favouring Christianity, we ac- 


tually favoured heathenism. * * * All 


this must now end, if not for truth’s sake, | 
for the sake of government itself. Our | 
policy has broken down utterly, and proved | 
destructive to its own objects. There is no | 
mistaking the results of the experiment. | 
Where, asked Lord Shaftesbury, did the 


insurrection break out? Was it in Madras, 
where Christians are most numerous, and 
where Christianity has been best treated ? 
Was it in Bombay, where caste was scouted, 


a Christian Vernacular Education Society, 20th May, 
1858; p. 8. 
t Parl. Papers, 13th April, 1858; p. 2. 


§ Letter from a Layman, p. 13. ; 


|| Dickinson’s India under a Bureaucracy, p, 117. | 


and Hindoos taught that government could 


pay no heed to such pretensions? No; it 
was in Bengal, where idolatry and caste 
received the greatest reverence; and in the 
Bengal army, which represented the most 


| pampered class of the whole population.” 


One last incident, illustrative of the anti- 
Christian policy of the Indian government, 


' remains to be quoted. The Sonthals—a 
' wild tribe, resembling our gipsies—were 


driven into rebellion in 1856, by the mis- 


' conduct of some railway contractors, the 


exactions of native bankers, and the out- 
rages committed by the native police. The 
missionaries materially aided in restoring 
tranquillity, and succeeded in obtaining the 
confidence of these poor savages, who were 
without the pale of Hindoo caste; and the 
Calcutta authorities entered into arrange- 
ments with the Church Missionary Society 
for the establishment of schools of religious 
and industrial instruction among them, and 
specially among the females.* When the 
measure became known in England, the 


_ home government refused its sanction, and 


ordered the establishment of schools on its 
own plan, the teachers of which were to be 
“most strictly enjoined to abstain from any 
attempt to introduce religious subjects in 
any form.” 

It is interesting to learn, from one of the 
Hindoos themselves, the view taken by them 
of our so-called neutrality. Shew Purshad 
says—“ It is absurd to think that the Eng- 
lish are hated by the Hindoos on account of 
their religion. * * * It is not religion, 
but the want of religion, which has brought 
so much evil to this country. The people 
know that the government is a Christian 
one. Let it act openly as a true Christian: 
the people will never feel themselves disap- 
pointed; they will only admire it. * * * 
Education must be carried on upon a 

*See Mr. J. M. Strachan’s Letter to Cuptain 
Eastwick. (Seeley, 1858.) 

+ Parl. Papers (Commons), 24th Aug., 1857; p. 2. 

{ See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 46. 

§ “Active resistance to the recently introduced 
messing system in the gaols of Bengal and the N.W. 
Provinces, has produced bloodshed.”—Col. Sykea’ 
Letter to the Times, October 8th, 1857. 

\| Thouyhis of a Native, §c., pp. 18—34. 

4 Mr. Tucker was eonented with the Benares 
district for twenty-five years: during this period he 
avowed and acted up to his own high standard of 
Christian duty, at the risk of being deemed a dan- 
Shep fanatic; the more so because the “ Holy 

ity” of Benares is the stronghold of the Brahmins, 
and holds a somewhat similar position, in the esti- 
mation of the Hindoos, to what Mecca does in that 
of the Moslems. Yet, on his departure for Europe 
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sounder principle, and religion must be 
fostered. Don’t turn India from idolatry 
to atheism. * * * Who can detest 
‘religion?’ It is the order of their own 
Shastrast that every man is to revere his 
own religion. You may have a thousand 
missionaries to preach, and another thou- 
sand as masters of the schools, at the ex- 
pense of the government, or distribute a 
thousand Bibles at the hands of the gov- 
ernor-general. ‘The people will not murmur 
out a single syllable, though they may 
laugh and jeer; but take care that you do 
not interfere with their caste—you do not 
force them to eat the food cooked by another 
in the gaols,§ or thrust grease down their 
throats with the cartridges made by Eu- 
ropeans. * * * Difference of caste 
must vanish, with many other offsprings of 
folly and ignorance, when its proper time 
comes. To try to exterminate it now must 
end in bloodshed.” || 

Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, the son of the 
late chairman of the East India Company 
(and himself no mean authority]), confirms 
the statement, from long personal experience 
—that so long as we scrupulously abstain 
from any direct interference with the cere- 
monial observances of caste, we may teach 
Christianity as much as we please, adding— 
This view is strengthened by the fact, that 
during the late mutiny, those large military 
stations have escaped the best where the 
governors were most zealous for Chris- 
tianity.” He proceeds to instance Pesha- 
wur, under Herbert Edwardes; and Lahore, 
under “those brave Christian men, John 
Lawrence and Robert Montgomery :” but 
here we cannot follow him without anti- 
cipating the subsequent narrative. His 
conclusions, however, are too important to 
be omitted: they are—“ That we ought to 
assume a bolder position as a Christian gov- 


in March, 1858, a valedictory address was presented 


to him, signed by all the principal inhabitants—ex- | 


pressing sorrow at the termination of their official 


connection, a “deep sense of admiration of his en-_ 
larged spirit of philanthropy and almost boundless ° 


benevolence,” and “gratitude for his zealous exer- 
tions in extending the benefits of education.” In 
token of their sense of the manner in which he had 
employed his few leisure hours in furthering “ the 
welfare, here and hereafter, of those committed to his 


charge,” the subscribers to the address collected ' 
among themselves 6,000 rupees, for the obtainment | 
of a full-length portrait of their friend, to be placed | 


in the Benares college; and with the balance, after 
defraying the cost of the picture, they propose to 
found a scholarship to commemorate his name. 
Certainly the Hindoos know how to appreciate 
Christian disinterestedness when they meet with it. 
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‘ernment; that it is quite feasible to Chris- 
' tianise our.education; and that, instead of 


causing alarm and disaffection, those dan- 
gerous points have, through God’s blessing, 


‘been the most quiet where Christian exer- 
' tion has been the greatest. 


Oude, destitute 
of all missionary effort, and the sepoys, to 


- whom Christian instruction was closed, were 
the worst of al].’’* 


The ignorance displayed by the sepoys, 
and that large part of the Indian population 
connected with the army, regarding Chris- 
tianity, is remarkable, even aftcr making 
every possible allowance for the rigid exclu- 
sion of missionary teaching, and the abso- 
lute prohibition of proselytism among their 
ranks.t The cause is obvious—not simply 
to the minds of earnest Christians, but to 
the class who have least sympathy with any- 
thing approaching religious enthusiasm. 

The 7imes,t in one of its leading articles, 
is constrained to admit, that it 1s because 
the superior beneficence and purity of our 
religion have not been vividly and trans- 
parently exhibited in practice, that we “ have 
not converted the people who have witnessed 
the every-day life of British gentlemen and 


_ Iadies—we will not say to an acceptance of 


our practice. 


our religion, but even to any high regard for 
it, * * * We ought to have stood high 
in that land of many religions, as a con- 
sistent, believing, just, kind, and holy people. 
That we have not even done this, and that 
we are regarded simply as unbelievers, with 
little religion except a few negative tenets, 
which we find convenient for political pur- 
poses, must be deemed a shortcoming in 
It must be our fault that we 
Christians stand so much lower in the reli- 
gious scale of India than we did in the scale 
of ancient paganism,” 

While (according to the above impartial 
testimony) we have not taught Christianity 
either by precept or example, and while 
among the sepoys the Bible has remained a 


* It would seem ag if the government had feared 
the influence of Christianity among the English 
soldiery; for it is only very recently that chaplains 
have been appointed to accompany expeditions. 
No provision of the kind was made in the Cabool 
war; and Sir Charles Napier loudly complained of 
a similar deficiency among his force in Sinde. 

+ Witness the case of Purrub-deen Pandeh, a high- 
caste Brahmin (a naik in the 25th regiment), who, 
though “previously much esteemed in the corps,” 
was summarily removed for having received Chris- 
tian baptism. ‘This occurred at Meerut in 1819.— 
(Parl. Papers, 8th February, 1858.) 

{ October 6th, 1857. 

§ See London Quarterly Rertew, October, 1857: 
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sealed book, no such embargo has ever been 
laid on the Koran. The Mohammedans, 
themselves essentially propagandists, have 
remained masters of the situation. Wrapped 
in acomplacent belief of their own supe- 
riority, as believers in a revelation more 
recent and complete than that of their con- 
querors, the followers of the False Prophet 
adopt their own classification of “ Jews, 
English, infidels, and heretics ;” and really 
viewing us (in a certain sense) as we do the 
Jews, have taken pains to communicate 
this impression to the Hindoos, 

Indeed, who will venture to defend from 
the charge of practical atheism, a govern- 
ment that causes such sentences as “ God 
is a Spirit,” to be expunged from its school- 
books ;§ being apparently ignorant that this 
fundamental truth is the very essence of all 
that is sound in Mohammedanism, and is 
acknowledged, at least in theory, by every 
Brahmin and Buddhist in India, 


Caste, and the panic-terror which the 
idea of its vivlation may have occasioned, 
constitute a social and political, even more 
than a religious question.|| Sir Charles 
Napier well defined the difference when 
he said, that what the natives dreaded, 
was “not conversion, but contamination.” 
Caste is no universal, immutable law: it 
is a pure convention; but one which, by 
the nature of our position, we are bound to 
respect to a certain rcasonable extent. 

The traditional four castes] have merged 
into innumerable others. Human passions 
have proved too strong for the strongest 
fetters ever forged by a wily priesthood. 
Intermarriages have taken place between 
every variety of caste; and the result is, the 
general division of the Hindoo population 
into high-caste (consisting of Brahmins who 
compose the priest and scholar class, and 
the Rajpoots, who are hereditary soldiers), 
low-caste (in which all the Mahrattas, and 


article on the “Sepoy Rebellion;” by the Rev. W. 
Arthur; p. 209. 

|| No European can form, though they ought to 
form, a correct idea of the difference between the 
prejudices of caste and those of religion. Give a 
couple of gold mohurs to a pundit, and he will cheer- 
fully compose a book in refutation of his own reli- 
gion; but give him a glass of water openly touched 
by you, even through the medium of a stick a hun- 
dred feet long, and he will not drink it, though you 
offer him a thousand gold mohurs. Secretly, per- 


haps, he may not have objection to do anything 
either to please you or satiate his own passions. 
—( Thoughts of a Natwe, §c.; p. 18) 

@ See Indian Empire, vol. i. p. 14, 
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‘most of the remaining native princes, are 
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| 


| 


| comed from all quarters, and admitted to a 
| perfect equality.t 


included), and, thirdly, out-caste—a section 


diffused all over India, and forming a large 
proportion of the entire population. The 
Abbé Dubois maintained, that they were, in 
his time, one in five; but an able writer of 
our own day suggests one in ten as nearer 
the truth: adding—“ Even in this pro- 
portion the Indian out-castes would be 
twenty millions of human beings, or more 
than the population of all England.”’* 

This class includes the aborigines, or at 
least the predecessors of the IIindoos, the 
Gonds, Bheels, Sonthals, &c., who have 
never accepted caste; and, indeed, could 
not by Brahminical law find place in it. 
The barrier is equally impassable for the 
Mussulmans, whose observance of certain 
caste rules is worthless in the sight of the 
Hindoos. No man can venture to foretel 
how much longer the system may endure, 
or how soon it may be thrown to the winds, 
The Jains have caste; the Buddhists (who 
still linger in India) have none. Then there 
are the Seiks, originally a peaceable, reli- 
gious sect, founded by a Hindoo, whose 
creed was derived from the Vedas and the 
Koran. Caste was suddenly abolished among 
them by Govind, their tenth “Guru,” or 
spiritual chief; converts were gladly wel- 


A similar change may come over the mass 
of the Hindoos; and as the teaching of St. 
Paul produced the simultancous conversion 
of two thousand persons, so here, whole 
communities may be led at once to renounce 
the error which has so long enthralled them. 
Or, the work may be more gradual—indivi- 
dual enlightenment may be the thin edge 
of the wedge: but in either case, Christian 
civilisation is the instrument which alone 
can prosper in our hands—the only one that 
affords any rational prospect of leading to 
the voluntary renunciation of caste. This 
renunciation does not necessarily accom- 
pany conversion to Christianity; though it 
would seem to be an inevitable consequence. 

Some of the Hindoo pamphleteers, how- 
ever, declare that caste can hardly be 
deemed incompatible with Christianity, when 
it exists so evidently, although under pecu- 
liar forms, among the English. They ask, 
whether we do not treat all men whose 
skins are darker than our own, as if of quite 

* Seyoy Rebellion tn India; by tho Rev. W. 


Arthur.— London Quarterly Review, October, 1857, 
t See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 154. 
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another caste or breed? Whether half-caste 
is not our contemptuous term for an-Eura- 
sian? They point to the whole framework of 
Anglo-Indian society, to its “covenanted” 
service, to the rigid exclusiveness produced 
by patronage alike in the military and civil 
service, in confirmation of their assertion. 


High-castc, low-caste, and out-caste, with 


their various subdivisions, are, they say, 


pretty clearly defined in our practice, how- 


ever forcibly we may repudiate such dis- 


| 
tinctions in theory. 

To return: the Indo-Mohammedans have, 
to a certain extent, imitated Brahminical 
practices as conventional distinctions, and 
are interested in inciting the Hindoo se- 
poys to maintain a system which enables 
them to dictate to their officers the what, 
when, how, and where, in a service in 
which unhesitating and unquestioning obe- 
dience is otherwise exacted. The natives 
are perfectly aware that caste is a great 
inconvenience to the Europeans, and that it 
materially impedes their efficiency as sol- 
diers and servants. It is this which made 
them so watchful of cvery measure of gov- 
ernment that might infringe on the caste 
monopoly of privileges and immunities, 
which we had unwisely made their “ Magna 
Charta,” and which we, strangely enough, 
took no pains to investigate or define. The 
consequence of our ignorance of its theory 
and regulations has been, that we have been | 
perpetually falling into opposite ecrrors— 
vacillating between absurd deference to pre- 
tended scruples, and real infraction of the 
first and most invariable observances. Per: 
secution on the one hand, undue concessions 
on the other, have been our Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis; but it is our ignorance that has 
made them so. 

In considering the operation of caste in 
India, we must hear in mind that it is a 
thing hard to preserve intact, and easily de- 
stroved, either by force or fraud. Many 
comparatively recent instances of both are 
on record ; and Tippoo Sultan especially de- 
lighted in compelling Brahmins to forfeit 
their privileges by destroying kine. The 
natives know us too well to fear any such 
ebullitions of insane barbarity or fierce zeal ; 
but it is quite possible they may anticipate 
our desiring the annihilation of caste on the 
score of policy, and dread our attempting it 
by a coup @état. It is alleged that articles 
in the public journals, regarding the need 
of soldiers experienced by England in 
carrying out the Russian, Persian, and Chi- 
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nese wars, gave rise to rumours which were 
circulated among the sepoys, of the anxiety 
of government to get rid, at once and for 
ever, of the shackles which prevented the 
Indian troops from being sent across the 
Cala-pani, or Black water, to fight our bat- 
tles in foreign climes.* A Hindoo would 
naturally cling to the system which was at 
once his reason and excuse for avoiding 
expatriation; which he fears worse than 
death; and his suspicions would easily be 
roused on the subject. 

The readiest way of destroying caste, is 
by forcing or tempting the party concerned 
to taste anything prepared by unclean hands 
—that is, by persons of an inferior, or of no 
caste; or which contains the smallest par- 
ticle of the flesh of kine, ‘The Mohamme- 
dans abstain as rigidly from tasting the 
flesh of the impure hog, as the ITindoos from 
that of the sacred cow. The motive differs, 
but the result is the same. In both cases, 
the abstinence respectively practised is one 
of the first and most generally recognised 
of their rules. The Indian government 
could scarecly have been ignorant, when 
issuing a new description of fire-arms to 
the sepoys, that to bite a cartridge greased 
with cows’ or pigs’ fat, was more to Hin- 
doos and Indo-Mohammedans, than “ eat- 
ing pork to a Jew, spitting on the Host 
toa Roman Catholic, or trampling on the 
Cross to a Protestant.”+ To the IHindoos 
it was indeed much more, so far as tem- 
poral welfare was concerned ; for it involved 
practical outlawry, with some of the pains 
and penalties specially attached to conver- 
sion to Christianity. It is clear, that if it 
had heen vecessary to distribute greased 
eartridgcs, to be bitten by the troops, not 
only the greatest care ought to have becn 
taken that no contaminating material should 
be used in the manufacture, but also that 
an explicit assurance should have been given 
to this effect. Yet, the inspector-generai of 
ordnance has stated, that “no extraordinary 
care appears to have been taken to ensure 
the absence of any objectionable fat.”t So 
that, so far from endeavouring to remove all 
suspicion from the minds of the sepoys, of 
any intention to inflict on them the calamity 
they most dreaded, we did not even guard 
against its perpetration. 

The issue of the greased cartridges, under 


* Mead’s Sepoy Revolt, p. 37. 
Co.: London, 1838.) 

1 Letters of Indophilus, p. 33. 

} Parl. Papers (by command), 1857; p. 7. 
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THE GREASED CARTRIDGES. 


such circumstances, was unquestionably a 
gross blunder, and is viewed by many as 
the exciting cause of the mutiny. 


The Free Press, and the so-called Gagging 
Act of Lord Canning, have given rise to 
discussions which bring to mind Dr. John- 
son’s remark, that opinions formed on the 
efficacy of a certain branch of scholastic 
discipline, are apt to be materially in- 
fluenced by the fact, “of which end of the 
rod falls to one’s share.” The evils alleged 
to have been produced by unrestricted pub- 
lication, are too circumstantially stated by 
official authorities to be omitted in the pre- 
sent category; and it becomes unecessary to 
show, if possible, the two sides of the ques- 
tion—that is, the case of those who wield, 
and those who wince under, the rod of cen- 
sorship. It is now little more than twenty 
years since complete freedom of the press 
was bestowed by Sir Charles Metcalfe.§ 
The measure was sudden and startling: it 
was scarcely in accordance with his own 
previous views ; and it was in decided oppo- | 
sition to the opinions which the Court of | 
Directors had from time to time enunciated. | 

A recapitulation of the restrictive mea- 
sures adopted in the three presidencies, 
from 1799 to 1819, is given in an important 
communication made by “the Chairs” | 
to the president of the India Board, on | 
the 17th of January, 1823. Among other 
evidence in support of the necessity for a’ 
rigid censorship, they quoted the following | 
Minute, written in 1807, by Lord William 
Bentinck (then governor of Madras), re- 
garding a charge delivered by one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court (Sir Henry 
Gwillim) to the grand jury :-— 

“Tt is necessary, in my opinion, for the public 
safety, that the press in India should be kept under | 
the most rigid control, It matters not from what | 
pen the dangerous matter may issue; the higher the 
authority the greater the mischief. We cannot pre- 
vent the judges of the Supreme Court from uttering, | 
in open court, opinions, however mischievous; but 
it 18 in our power, and it is our duty, to prohibit 
them from being circulated through the country by 
means of the press. Entertaining strongly this 
sentiment, I would recommend that the order of 
government may be given to all proprietors of 
printing-presses, forbidding them, upon pain of the | 
utmost displeasure of the governor in council, to 
print any paper whatever without the previous 
sanction of the governor in council, communicated 
by the chief secretary.”q 


§ Indian Empire, vol. i, p. 431. 

| The chairman and deputy-chairman of the, 
K. I. Company (J. Pattison and W. Wigram.) 

4) Parl. Papers (Commons), 4th May, 1858. 
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BENTINCK, METCALFE, AND ELPHINSTONE ON FREE PRESS. 


The opinion pronounced by Sir Thomas 
Munro, regarding the revolution which a 
free press would produce throughout the 
native army, is next quoted; and the writers 
proceed to express similar and very decided 
views on the subject :— 


‘A free press is a fit associate and necessary 
appendage of a representative constitution; but in 
no sense of the terms can the government of India 
be called a free, a representative, or a popular govern- 
ment; the people had no voice in its establishment, 
nor have they any control over its acts. * * * 
Can it be doubted that the respect of the natives for 
our authority would be greatly diminished, and the 
energy of the government impaired, by a free press P 
* * * Jt is impossible to suppose that a foreign 
government, however strong and beneficent its cha- 
racter, should not be obnoxious in some degree to 
those who live under it. It is humbling to the pride 
of the people; and where they differ, as in India, in 
religion, in language, in manners, in colour, and in 
customs from those who administer the government, 
there cannot be much sympathy or attachment 
between them. Though the situation of the large 
body of the people may now be greatly better, on the 
whole, than it was under their native governments, 
there are not a few, particularly among the Moham- 
medans, who have suffered from the change. ‘These, 
we may be sure, will always be ready to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity of retrieving their fortunes, 
and we know not that they could desire a more efficient 
auxiliary than a licentious press, labouring daily to 
extinguish all respect for our character and govern- 
ment in the minds of their countrymen. The ten- 
dency and effect of our system, too, has been to 
beget in the minds of the people at large a respect 
for themselves, and notions of their own importance, 
which makes the task of governing them a more 
difficult one than it was when they first came under 
our rule. But the delicacy of our situation in India 
' cannot be well understood without special advertence 

to the circumstance of the government being de- 
' pendent in a great degree for its security on a native 
_ army, which, though better paid, with reference to 

the wages of labour, than any other army in the 
. world, contains in its organisation some elements of 
discontent. The exclusion of the natives from its 
| higher ranks must necessarily be a source of heart- 
; burning to men of family and ambition; and when a 
' sense of mortification is united with a spirit of enter- 
_ prise, their joint workings are not easily daunted or 
| repressed. It may be difficult to retain the fidelity 
| 


of men of this description, with all the care and cau- 
' tion that can be exercised; but it would appear to 
_ be either a lamentable infatuation, or unpardonable 
| rashness, to allow them to be goaded on to revolt, 
' by means over which we possess or may obtain con- 
trol, Whatever English newspapers are published 
at the presidencies will naturally find their way to 
' the principal military stations. Many of the native 
| Officers can read and understand English; and by 
means of the native servants of the European officers, 
it will not be difficult for them to obtain the perusal 
of those papers, containing a perhaps exaggerated re- 
" presentation of their grievances or an inflammatory in- 
centive to rebellion, which, from their assemblage in 
garrisons and cantonments, they have better means of 
concerting than any other portion of the population.”* 


* Parl. Papers, 4th May, 1858; pp. 20—23. 
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The degree of severity with which the 
restrictions enacted to control the press 
were enforced, depended of course materially 
on the character of those by whom the 
supreme authority was wielded. Lord 
Amherst used his power as governor- 
general in such wise as entirely to stifle 
all public discussion; and Lord Willam 
Bentinck, his successor (in 1828), was so 
impressed by the mischievous effect of this 
policy, that though, as has been shown, very 
ready to repress, in the most summary 
fashion, any real or imagined excess on the 
part of journalists, he, nevertheless, deemed 
it necessary to issue a notice inviting sug- 
gestions from any quarter for the improve- 
ment of public measures, and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country ; and 
the result was the publication of letters 
from various quarters, written with much 
ability and freedom ; among which, the first 
and most important were those afterwards 
embodied by the Hon. Frederick Shore, in 
his Notes on Indian Affairs. 

Lord William Bentinck quitted India in 
1835; Lord Auckland came out as his suc- 
cessor in the same year; and it was during 
the brief provisional sway of Sir Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, that the im- 
portant measure was adopted of giving 
complete freedom to the press. In ex- 
plaining the difference between his own 
opinions and those of his predecessor, Sir 
Charles says— 


“His lordship, however, sees further danger in 
the spread of knowledge and the operations of the 
press. I do not, for my own part, anticipate danger 
as acertain consequence from these causes. I see 
so much danger in the ignorance, fanaticism, and 
barbarism of our subjects, that I rest on the spread 
of knowledge some hope of greater strength and 
security. * * * ‘The time is past when the ope- 
rations of the press could be effectually restrained. 
Even if that course would be any source of safety 
(which must be very doubtful), nothing so precarious 
could in prudence be trusted to. If, therefore, in- 
crease of danger is really to be apprehended from 
increase of knowledge, it is what we must cheerfully 
submit to. We must not try to avert it; and, if we 
did, we should fail.” 


Lord Elphinstone (the present governor 
of Bombay), in commenting on this passage, 
truly says, that Lord Metcalfe “ considers 
the freedom of the press, and the diffusion 
of knowledge, as convertible terms;” and 
expresses his surprise that a statesman who 
entertained such alarming notions of the 
insecurity and unpopularity of our rule, 
should have been the man to abolish the 

+ Selections from the Metcalfe Papers, p. 197. 
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pensable by his predeccssor.* 

In 1841, Lord Auckland revoked an 
order passed in 1826, prohibiting public 
servants from being connected with news- 
papers as editors or proprietors. Next 
came Lord Ellenborough; who found his 
tranquillity so disturbed by the “abuse” of 
the press, that after three months’ residence 
in India, he ceased “to read a word that 
appeared in the newspapers.” The com- 
mander-in-chief, Lord Gough, is alleged to 
have avowed with yet more stoical philo- 
sophy, that “for his part, he never read 
any paper but the Zipperary Journal.” 
The governor-general deemed it the most 
judicious course to treat all attacks on his 
administration with silent contempt; and, 
in 1843, he issued an order of opposite 
tenor to that of Lord Auckland; which, 
by enforcing strict secrecy regarding all in- 
formation officially obtained, neutralised the 
power which had been freely exercised un- 
der the express sanction of the three pre- 
vious rulers. 

Lord Ellenborough’s general order,” 
says Indophilus, “and the disposition which 
was shown to place a strict interpretation 
upon it, effectually restrained the pens of 
the Company’s servants; and no govern- 
ment could stand such pounding and kick- 
ing, and bedaubing and besmearing, as 
ensued.” Statements, however false, put 
forth in ignorance or from malice prepense, 
were left to be copied into the native papers ; 
and no denial, no antidote in any shape, 
was Offered. For instance, a paragraph 
went the round of the newspapers, that it 
was intended to annex the Rajpoot states ; 
and although great disquiet was thercby 
occasioned throughout Rajpootana, no con- 
tradiction was ever published. t 

The Afghan war, and the annexation of 
Sinde, were subjects on which the authori- 
tics were perhaps wise in preferring to 


* Minute of 24th June, 1858. Parl. Papers 


| (Ifouse of Commons), 4th May, 1858; pp. 52, 53. 


+ Debate, 27th Dec., 1857, Tunes report. 

t Letters of Indophilus, p. 48. 

§ Life, vol. iii, p. 194. || Lbed., vol. ii., p. 218. 

q Lbid., vol. ii. p. 305. Dr. Buist (editor of the 
Bombay Times, and sheriff of Bombay), in a pamphlet 
entitled, “Corrections of a Few of the Errors con- 
tained in Sir William Napier’s Life of his Brother, 
in so far as they affect the Press of India,” gives 
some valuable statements regarding the Indian 
newspapers; of which he says there were, in 1843, 
about thirty ; costing close on £100,000 a-year for 
their maintenance—deriving their chief support, and 
nearly all their intelligence from officers of the 


as calumnious, rather than engage in con- 
troversy; but sometimes leading officials, 
more sensitive or less discreet than their 
superiors, broke all bounds, and declaimed 
against the press in terms of unmeasured 
invective. The brave, testy, inconsistent 
general, Sir Charles Napier, who came to 
India at sixty years of age with five pounds 
in his pocket, for the sake of providing for 
his family,§ and who did provide for them 
magnificently, by what he termed that 
“very advantageous, uscful, humane piece 
of rascality,” the seizure of Sinde ;||—this 
man (who was as ready with his pen as 
with his sword, and, in either case, fought 
ever without a shield) fairly flung himself 
into a hornct’s-nest by his reckless and 
indiscriminate abuse of those “ruffians,’4 
whom he boasted of taking every public 
opportunity of calling “the infamous press 
of India.”** One of them excited his special 
displeasure by taking part against him in 
the Outram controversy—Dr. Buist, of the 
Bombay Times, whom Sir Charles alternately 
threatened with a law-suit and a_horse- 
whipping, and of whom he spoke at a public 
dinner as that “blatant beast ;”’+f a mot 
which he duly records, and which Sir Wil- 
liam has not thought it derogatory to his 
brother’s fame to publish. 

With such personal feclings as these, it 
is not to be wondered that Sir Charles 
should regard the public statements of the 
journalists with jealous aversion, and should 
accuse them of desiring to excite mutiny 
among the troops; of inciting the hos- 
tile tribes to rise against them; of glory- 
ing in the sufferings of their countrymen ; 
and many similar accusations in which the 
ficry old warrior gave vent to his irrepres- 
sible belligerence. His is not fair testi- 
mony concerning the operation of a free 
press; and it is necessary to turn to more 
impartial witnesses. Sir Charles Trevelyan 


British army. The Lnglishman (Calcutta) was con- 
ducted by Captain McNaughton (Bengal Army) 
and Mr. (now Sir Ronald McDonald) Stevenson, 
projector and engineer of the great Bengal railway: 
Hurkaru—Mr. John Kaye, Bengal artillery, now of 
the India House (author of the History of the 
Afyhan War): Calcutta Star and Morning Star— 
Mr. James ILume, barrister, now police magistrate 
of Calcutta; Lreend of India—the well-known Mr. 
John Marshman: Bombay Courter, by Mr. W. 
Crawford, barrister, now senior magistrate of police: 
and Bombay Gentleman’s Gazette, by Mr. P. J. 
McKenna. —(p. 15.) 

ei mis by Sir William Napier, vol. iii., p. 124. 

tt Lbid., vol. iii., p. 294. 
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asserts, that it has been, “on the whole, 
highly beneficial :” and that— 


“There cannot be a greater evil than that public 
| officers should be exempted from the control of public 
' opinion. In Lord William Bentinck’s, Lord Met- 
calfe’s, and Lord Auckland’s time, the press was 
held in wholesome respect by the public function- 
aries at the most remote stations, and it acted asa 
sort of moral preventive police. * * * Weused 
to call it the Parliament of the Press. It may 
safely be said, that there was not a single good 
ublic measure which was not powerfully aided by 
it, As regards the native press, some newspapers 
were conducted in a creditable manner in the Eng- 
lish language, by and for the natives, who had re- 
' ceived an English education; others were published 
in the native language by the missionaries: and it 
must not be supposed that the remainder, which 
were written by natives in the native languages, did 
nothing but preach sedition, Their standard, both 
| of intelligence and morality, was, no doubt, below 
that of the English newspapers; but they opened 
the minds of the natives to an interest in general 
| topics, and taught them to think, from which every 
thing else might be expected.”* 


Sanscrit literature proves that the IHin- 
doos were a thoughtful people before the 
English set foot in India; but the spread of 
- European and “non-religious” theories, has 
been certainly likely to teach them to reason 
in an entirely different fashion. We know 
that Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and Con- 
dorcet gave currency to ideas which took a 
very practical form in the French Revolu- 
tion. These writers, with the English in- 
fidel, Tom Paine, have found imitators and 
admirers in India, and their doctrines are 
flung abroad hke firebrands by the native 
press. <A blind, unreasoning distrust of all 
governments—a fierce disaffection towards 
' all constituted authorities—thirst for license 
under the name of freedom; such arc the 
' fruits of the tree of knowledge, apart and 
' contra-distinguished from the tree of life. 
A saying, attributed to the Duke of Wel- 
lingtov, is often cited against the danger at- 
tendant on promoting education without reli- 
| gion—that of making men “clever devils.”’ 
_ No better illustration of this need be ad- 
_ duced than the terrible scenes enacted by 
the Bengal sepoys,among whom native news- 
_ papers of the worst class have freely circu- 
lated. The utter indifference so long evinced 
by government, regarding the number, tone, 


* Letters of Indophilus, p. 45. 

+ On application to the Kast India House for 

/ some additional details to those given in the Indian 

Empire (vol. i., p. 523), the writer was informed 

| that the directors had no information on the subject. 
} Dr. Buist’s Corrections of Sir W. Napier, p. 40. 
§ The Edinburgh Review speaks of the Anglo- 

Indian press as exclusively representing “ the opin- 
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and character of the native journals, is 
almost incredible ;+ indeed, that complete 
freedom should have been accorded even to 
the European press, is strangely at variance 
with the general policy of the Company. 

In 1857, the adult male European popu- 
lation scattered throughout India, not in 
the service, was estimated at only 4,000. 
The journals must, therefore, to a great 
extent, have been maintained by officials. 
Some of them, especially the Madras Athe- 
neum, uniformly deprecated annexation ; 
and thus its supporters contributed with 
their purses, and sometimes with their pens, 
to oppose the very acts which, in their 
official capacity, they were bound to en- 
force.§ It was impossible that the natives 
should not take a lively interest in discus- 
sions which immediately affected them. 
Even a child, hearing its own name often 
repeated, would listen ; and the natives have 
done so to some purposc. 

Five years ago, one of the ablest and 
most disinterested advocates for the neces- 
sity of Indian reform, as the sole means of 
averting the blow which has since fullen, 
wrote :— 

“The free press is doing its work in India: the 
Parsee merchants, the zemindars, the native heads 
of castes, are beginning to feel their power, to com- 
bine, and to ask for redress of grievances; some of 
them are violent, and these do not alarm me; but 
some are remarkably temperate; and I confess, that 
knowing the strength of their case, I fear the men 
who begin so temperately, and have reason on their 
side.”’|| 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, in establishing, and 
Lord Auckland in confirming, the freedom 
of the press, especially insisted that the 
boon thus granted might be withdrawn, in 
the event of its proving injurious in opera- 
tion. “Should the safety of the state ever 
demand such a course, in a single hour a law 
may be passed to stop or to control every 
press in India: nothing has been lost of 
useful power.” 

In the middle of June, 1857, when thie 
mutiny was at its height, the supreme 
government deemed it necessary to pass 
an act, which, for the space of the suc- 
cecding twelvemonth, was intended to re- 
place the press in the position it occupied 


ions of European settlers in the country, or half-castes 
not in the Campany’s service,” whom it describes as a 
class bitterly hostile to government, (October, 1847.) 
Mr. Mead, on the contrary, affirms, that “ six out of 
seven of the whole body of subscribers are in the 
Company’s service.”—Sepoy Revolt, p. 183. 

| Dickinson’s India under a Bureaucracy, p. 20. 

Minute, by Lord Auckland, 8th August, 1836. 
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by Sir Charles Metcalfe. The authorities 
were unanimous regarding the necessity of 
the measure, which involved the re-in- 
stitution of the licensing system, together 
with a rigid censorship. The act was passed 
by the governor-general in council in a 
sitting ; and Lords Harris and Elphinstone, 
the governors of Madras and Bombay, ex- 
pressed their entire acquicscence. No dis- 
tinction was made between the English 
and the native press, the government being 
desirous to avoid drawing invidious distinc- 
tions between European and native sub- 
jects. They add, moreover— 


“ We do not clearly see how any distinction of the 
sort could be really carried into effect, for there are 
now more than one newspaper in the English lan- 
guage written, owned and ee by natives, 
almost exclusively for circulation amongst native 
readers; and although we have no reason to fear 
that treasonable matter would be designedly pub- 
lished in any Knglish newspaper, we have to guard 
in these times against errors, indiscretion, and tem- 
per, a8 well as against international sedition. * * * 
No show that the necessity of controlling the Eng- 
lish as well as the native press, is not merely imagi- 


' « nary, it will be enough to state, that the treasonable 


_ proclamation of the king and mutineers of Delh-- 


fee ee 


cunningly framed so as to influence the Moham- 
§ 


| medan population as much as possible against the 


British government, and ending with the assurance, 
that the multiplication and circulation of that docu- 
ment would be an act equal in religious merit to 


| drawing the sword against us, was published by a 


respectable Mnglish newspaper of this town without 
comment. Tor doing the very saine thing, with 
comments having the outward form of loyalty, the 
publishers of three native Mohammedan papers in 
Calcutta, have been committed to the Supreme Court, 
to take their trial for a seditious libel.”* 


Lord Harris went further than this, and 
decl: red “the larger portion of the British 
press throughout the country,” and _par- 
ticularly in the Madras presidency, to be 
“disloyal in tone, un-English in spirit, 
wanting in principle, and utterly regardless 
of correctness im statement.’+ He com- 
plained especially of the seditious matter 
circulated among the sepoys by a newspaper 
entitled the Examiner, “the mouth-piece 
of the Roman Catholic priests.’{ Lord 
Elphinstone considered the unrestricted 
liberty of the press incompatible with the 
continuance of British rule. ‘Systematic 
abuse of the government,” hc writes, “ mis- 

* Despatch to the Court of Directors, dated 4th 
July, 1867. Signed-—Canning, Dorin, Low, Grant, 
and Peacock. Parl. Papers (Commons), 28th Au- 
gust, 1857; pp. 4, 5. 

+ Minute, by Lord Harris, dated “Fort St. George, 
2nd May, 1857”—Zbid., p. 11. 

} Minute, 22nd June, 1857—Juid,, p. 13. 
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to create ill-feeling between the different 
classes of the community, especially be- 
tween the Europcan officers and the native 
soldiery, must be prevented.”§ The home 
authorities confirmed the act, declaring 
that they felt no doubt of its necessity. || 

The first English paper threatened with 
the revoke of its licence, was the well-known 
Friend of India, which, in an article en- 
titled “The Centenary of Plassy,” censured 
the mammon-worship of the East India 
Company, and declared that “only the 
intense greediness of traders could have 
won for us the sovercignty of the country.” 
Mohammedan princes and Hindoo rajahs 
were spoken of as a class that would speedily 
die out; and in conclusion, the writer held 
forth a hope that the sccond centenary of 
Plassy might be “celebrated in Bengal by 
a respected government and a Christian 
people.” 

The secretary to government (Mr. Bea- 
don) officially informed the publisher, that 
the circulation of such remarks, in the 
existing state of affairs, was dangerous 
“not only to the government, but to the 
lives of all Europeans in the provinces not 
living under the close protection of British 
bayonets.” ‘This communication was pub- 
lished in the Friend of India, with satiri- 
cal comments, which the authoritics consi- 
dered so offensive, that the licence would 
have been withdrawn but for the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Mcad, who was acting as 
provisional editor during the absence of 
the proprietor, Mr. Marshman.§ 

The Bengal Hurkaru (Messenger) was 
warned for its exaggerated echo of the 
vengeance-cry of the London Times; a 
writer, styling himself “ Militaire,” de- 
nouncing the just and wise recommen- 
dation of government not needlessly to 
“embitter the feelings of the natives,” and 
urging that, “for every Christian church 
destroyed, fifty mosques should be de- 
stroyed, beginning with the Jumma Musjid 
at Delhi; and for every Christian man, 
woman, and child murdered, a thousand 
rebels should bleed.”’** 

Ten days later, another article appeared, 
which contained the following passage :— 

§ Minute, 24th June, 1857. Parl. Papers (Com- 
mons), 4th May, 1858; p, 53. 

|| Letter of Court of Directors, 26th August, 1857 
—Lhd., p. 30. 

q Park Papers—Zbid., pp. 42—46. Mead’s Se- 
poy Revolt, pp. 859—376, 

** Bengal Hurkaru, 5th September, 1857, 
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Calcutta, who are both surprised and disappointed 
that popular indignation has not boiled up to a 
higher pitch. They are astounded at finding that 
Lord Canning has not been already ordered home in 
irons, and that Mr. Beadon has not been sentenced 
to be tarred and feathered, and ridden upon a rail, 
previously to being placed in some extremely un- 
covenanted situation under a native superior. We 
are very far from saying that these proceedings 
would not be appropriate in the cases in question ; 
but we would say to our enthusiastic friends, ‘ My 
dear sirs, you are too impatient. All in good 
time.’”* 


The licence of the Hurkaru was revoked ; 
but the editor (Mr. Blanchard) having re- 
signed, a new licence was issued to the 
proprietor. Other English papers have 
been warned for transgressing the condi- 
tions of their licences; but the native edi- 
tors generally do not appear to have in- 
curred censure. 

The existing difficulty seems to be, the 
course to be adopted with regard to the 
republication of articles from Inglish 
papers. The following, for instance, 1s 


were ete 


“There are many good, honest, simple people in | this, in Hindoostan, the system of justice was de- 


fective. Moreover, on this account, the English 
name suffered ; and, in Hindoostan, amid ten judges, 
nine are Hindoostanees, but their pay and position 
was unimportant and inconsistent with their duties. 
And the heads of the Ki. I. Company say, that amid 
fourteen crore (million) of Hindoostanees, not one 
is worthy of rank or trust; a very sad and distress- 
ing statement, enough to break the hearts of the 
people of Hindoostan, and cow their spirits. Besides 
which, he said many more things; in answer to 
which, the Duke of Argyle was unable to advance 
any clear argument.”+ 


It would be difficult to know on what 
ground an editor could be warned for the 
republication of the above statements, unless 
it were on the strength of the now repu- 
diated axiom, “The greater the truth, the 
greater the libel !”” 

In another case—that of a Persian news- 
paper, edited in Calcutta by one ILafiz 
Abdul Kadir—the insurrectionary views of 
the writer were undisguised. The licence 
was, of course, revoked; and the press and 
printing materials seized. It would have 
been madness to suffer such effusions as 


styled by Mr. Frere (commissioncr of | the following to go forth :— 


Sinde), ‘¢a very mischievous perversion of 
an Indian debate, which, in quieter times, 
might be amusing.” A summary of griev- 
ances could hardly be deemed amusing at 
any moment. 
not only humilating, but alarming, to fine 
such statements circulating in Hindoostan 
on the authority of British parhamentary 
debates; for the so-called perversion 1s 
really a summary of the leading arguments 
advanced by members of both houses 
against the Hast India Company, more 
especially by the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
whose speech, it was predicted at the time, 
would occasion great excitement among tlic 
natives of India. 


“The Jam-¢-Jamsibid of Meerut relates, that in 
durbar of » the Marquis of Clanricarde com- 
plained much of the Indian government; that a 
vast amount of rupees was expended among the 
home authorities in the way of pay, they knowing 
little of the circumstances of the country; that the 
nobles and great men of Hindoostan were becoming 
extinct; and the middle classes gradually suffering 
damage, and poor people being ruined. It would 
be proper that the country should be so governed, 
that the people do not suffer. Some zillahs require 
a decrease of taxation, and the salt-tax is very wrong. 
In whatever countries there was fitting manage- 
ment, the latter impost had been abolished. Beside 


* Bengal IHurkaru, 14th September, 1857. 

} Parl. Papers (Commons), 4th May, 1858. p. 48. 

{ All the ttadicised words are exactly rendered 
from the Persian by their English synonymes. 

§ Kirman, the name of a town and province ia 


At the present crisis, it 1s | 


“ Now, when the drum of the power of the Eng- 
lish is sounding so loudly, it is in every one’s mouth 
that the state of Travancore also is to be annexed 
to the British dominions upon the ground of mal- 
administration. It is also said that the principality 
of Ulwar will be confiscated{ by government. But 
at present the progress of confiscation is arrested by 
the government of the Almighty Ruler, 

“The government should first arrest the progress 
of the disturbances and disorders which are raging 
in all parts of the country, and then address itself to 
these confiscations again. I formed a design of 
going to Worms. But the “ worms”§ unexpectedly 
eat off my head. He (God) is Almighty. He does 
what he will, He makes a world desert in a breath. 

“Everybody knows, and now perhaps it has be- 
come quite clear to the fords of annexation, what 
kind of mischief the confiscation of Lucknow has 
done, causing ruin to thousands of their own friends. 
* *  * Come what may, in these degenerate 
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days, the men of Delhi must be celebrated as sons | 


of Rustum, and very Alexanders in strength. Oh! 


God destroy our enemies utterly, and assist and aid | 


” 


our sovereign (Sultan) 


With the above characteristic extract 
this section may fitly conclude, without 
any attempt to hazard conclusions on so 
difficult a subject as the degree of con- 
trol necessary to be exercised for the main- 
tenance of a despotic government, in 4 
crisis so arduous and unprecedented as the 
present. 


Persia, also signifies “worms.” The conceit can 
thus be rendered into English. ‘The whole tone of 
the article, in the original, is highly sarcastic.— 
Goolshun Nowbahar, 27th June, 1857. Parl. Papers 
(Commons), 4th May, 1858; pp. 46, 47, 
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Currency. *—An ill-regulated and insuffi- 
cient currency has long pressed heavily on 
the people, and has exercised a singular 
influence in the present crisis. Until re- 
cently there was only one public bank (that 
of Bengal) in all India: with much difficulty 
two others, also under the control of gov- 
ernment, were established at Bombay and 
Madras; but the amount of notes issued by 
them is insufficient for the requirements 
of even these cities. Three or four joint- 
stock banks have been lately formed; but 
the government has continued, up to the 
present time, to rely on a bulky and in- 
divisible coin, the silver rupee (worth about 
two shillings), for its standard circulating 
medium. ‘The exclusive use, by the state, of 
metallic money, has occasioned the accumu- 
lation of treasure, amounting, sometimes, 
to fourteen millions sterling, in thirty or 
forty treasuries, scattered all over the 
‘country. [Forty to fifty thousand scpoys 
have been annually employed in escorting 
money from one district to another, an em- 
ployment properly belonging to a police 
force; which has occasioned much discontent, 
and tended to the relaxation of discipline, 
and general demoralisation of the soldiery. 
A paper currency would have answered 
every purpose of local taxation and pay- 
ments to the troops: 1t would have been far 
more easily transmissible, and it would not 
have offered so tempting a bribe to native 
cupidity. In several instances, it is evident 
that the sepoys were stimulated to the 
commission of crime by the hope of plun- 
dering the local treasuries of much larger 
sums than were ever allowed to remain 
In them. 

The Timest has recently published the 
following forcible remarks on the subject :— 


“Regiments that held Company's paper were 
faithful until they had exchanged it for gold; regi- 
ments that had pay in arrear were faithful until the 
arrears were paid up. The Company’s gold has 
never received credit fur the part it played in the 
mutiny. Yet it had often been presssd upon the 
authorities at Calcutta, that a paper currency would 
be a boon to India. ‘Those who wished for this, 
ae thought little of the danger of carrying 

ullion in bullock-trunks or palkies through’ the 
jungle, or storing it in exposed places; their object 
was, in all probability, the extension of commerce 
and the development of the resources of the country. 
The policy of the Company was, is, and ever must 


* The cash balances in the different Indian trea- 
suries, varied from twelve to fourteen millions ster- 
ling. In 1856, the amount was £12,043,334: of 
this sum, there was in Bengal, £5,117,553; in the 
N. W. Provinces, £2,251,904 = £7,369,457. The 
Madras presidency had £2,311,865; and the Bom- 
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in the opium districts of Patna and Benares, 
are compelled to give up fixed portions of | 


ENT TO MUTINY. 


be, to discourage all independent enterprise within 
their territories, and they were consistent in refusing 
to listen to any such suggestions. Now, however, 
when we are commencing a new era—if, indeed, we 
are commencing, or are about to commence a new 
era—this subject must be reconsidered. There can 
be no good reason why India should not in mone- 
tary facilities be placed upon a level with England. 
There is excellent reason why the troops should be 
paid in paper money. The absence of the gold is 
the absence of a powerful temptation, and the bank- 
note is a guardian of the fidelity of the man in 
whose pocket it lies.” 


{ 


wore 


The Opium Monopoly, with its concomi- 
tant grievances—the forced cultivation of 
the poppy, and the domiciliary right of search 


—ranks among the causes of popular disaf- 
fection. The Company obtain opium from 


the ryots at a very low price, by a system 
of advances, and scll it for the contraband 
China trade, at a very high one.t An 
official authority declares, that the peasants 


their lands for the production of the poppy. 


The forced cultivation of this poisonous 


drug brings on the wretched cultivators the 
persecuting surveillance of the police; the 
probability that they may be retaining some 
portion for private sale, exposing them to 
every sort of ingennity which spies, autho- 
rised and unauthorised, can imagine, as the 
means of inflicting fines and extorting 
bribes.§ The deteriorating influence on the 
consumer cannot be doubted. In China 
we have notoriously returned evil for good ; 
exporting ship-loads of their refreshing 
herb to combat our. own spirit-craving pro- 
pensities ; and importing, in defiance of the 
laws of God and man, millions of pounds’ 
worth of a stimulant which we know to be, 
when once resorted to, almost invariably 
persevered in, to the destruction of the 
body, and, it would seem, of the soul even, 
of its miserable victim. In India we found 
the debasing indulgence gencral among cer- 
tain classes. Baber and his successors, with 
the exception of Aurungzebe, were all its 
habitual consumers; and the able historian 
of Rajast’han, Colonel Tod, attributes the 
loss of independence by the Rajpoots, their 
general deterioration, and the diminished 
productiveness of the country, chiefly to the 
same suicidal practice. 
bay, £2,362,510.—(Parliamentary Papers, April 20th, 
1858. t June, 1858, - 

tJ. Passmore Edwards’ 
Trade, p. 18. ' 

§ See Iniquities of the Opium Trade ; 
A. A. Thelwell. 
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But though the East India Company 
did not originate the use or cultivation 
of opium in all their vast dominions, they 
have done so in some. It is argued, that 
the very taxation is itself a discourage- 
ment to the cultivation; and this would be 
the case in a free country; but is not true in 
India, where there are so many means of 
compelling the peasant to toil like a serf at 
any labour for a bare subsistence. That 
the Company have been voluntarily instru- 
mental in increasing the production, stands 
on the face of their own records, 

On the cession of Malwa by the Mahrattas, 
measures were taken to raise from that 
province a revenue similar to that obtained 
in the Bengal presidency. A _ powerful 
impulse was given to the growth of the 
poppy; but the cost of cultivation was found 
so far to exceed that of Bahar or Benares, 
and the transport was likewise so much 
more difficult, that the excessive production 
obtained in Central India, scarcely afforded 
sufficient nett profit to atone for the injury 
done to the Bengal monopoly. The utmost 
efforts were made to remedy this, and to pre- 
vent diminished cultivation in the old pro- 
vinees. “ Premiums and rewards,” says a 
late chairman of the East India Company, 
“have been held out; new offices and es- 
tablishments have been created ; the revenue 
officers have been enlhsted in the service ; 
and the influence of that department has 
been brought into action to promote the 
production, * * * The supreme gov- 
ernment of India, too, have condescended 
to supply the retail shops with opium, and 
have thus added a new feature to cur fiscal 
policy. I believe that no one act of our gov- 
ernment has appeared, in the eyes of re- 
spectable natives, both Mohammedan and 
Hlindoo, more questionable than the cstab- 
lishment of the Abkarry, or tax on the sale 
of spirituous liquors and drugs. Nothing, 
I suspect, has tended so much to lower us 
in their regard. They see us derive a 
revenue from what they deem an impure 
source; aud when they find the pollution 
of public-houses spreading around them, 
they cannot understand that our real object 
is to check the use of the noxious article 
which is sold, or to regulate those haunts 
of the vicious with a view to objects of 
police, And have we succeeded in_pro- 


* Memortals of Indian Government ; a selection 
from the papers of H. St. George ‘lucker ; edited by 
Mr. Kaye: pp. 152—134. 

+ Ibiul., p. 156, 
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moting these objects? Will any man be 
so hardy as to maintain, that the use of 
spirituous liquors and drugs has been di- 
minivhed by the operation of the tax, or 
that it has not been everywhere extended ? 
* * * But even if we admit that these 
objects have been kept in view, or that it is 
becoming, in the present state of the coun- 
try, to regulate the vend of spirits and 
drugs, was it becoming in a great govern- 
ment to exhibit itself as the purveyor of 
opium to publicans, or—in the words of the 
Regulation—‘ to establish shops, on the part 
of government, for the retail sale of the 
drug?’ Is it desirable that we should 
bring it to the very door of the lower 
orders, who might never otherwise have 
found the article within their reach, and 
who are now tempted to adopt a habit alike 
injurious to health and to good morals ?”’* 

Not content with stimulating to the 
utmost the production of opium in our own 
territorics, we voluntarily extended the curse 
in the Mahratta districts of Central India, 
in the Afghan state of Bhopal, in Oodipoor, 
Kotah, Boondi, and other Rajpoot princi- 
palitics, by negotiations and treaties, “such 
ag are not, [ beheve (says Mr. Tucker), to 
be paralleled in the whole history of diplo- 
macy ;” whereby we have bound ourselves to 
the payment of large annual sums on ac- 
count ofopium. “ We make it the interest 
of the chiefs to increase the growth of the 
poppy, to the exclusion, in some instances, 
of sugar-cane, cotton, and other products 
which constitute the riches of a country, 
and which ought to minister to the comforts 
of the people.” 

These statements are very important, 
coming from one whose official position, 
Indian experience, and personal character, 
give his opinions threefold weight. He 
adds a brief warning, which, read by the 
blaze of the incendiary fires of 1857, 1s 
pregnant with meaning. “The Rajpoot, 
with all his heroic bravery and other good 
qualities, requires very skilful management. 
The same may be said of the Afghan of 
Rohileund, who is still more restless and 
impatient of contro] ; and if there were not 
other and better reasons, I should say that 
it is not safe, with cither race—Rajpoot or 
Afghan—to supply the means of habitual 
excitement, which must render them more 
turbulent and ungovernable.” t 

Sir Stamford Raffles, another acknow- 
ledged authority, indignantly denounced the 
conduct of the European government in 
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overlooking every consideration of policy 
and humanity, and allowing a paltry addi- 
tion to their finances to outweigh all regard 
to the ultimate prosperity of the country. 
Unfortunately, the financial addition* is 
paltry only when viewed in connection 
with the amount of evil which it repre- 
sents, and which has increased in propor- 
tion to the extended cultivation. An ex- 
perienced authority+ states, that wherever 
opium is grown it is eaten; and considers 
that “one-half of the crimes in the opium 
districts, murders, rapes, and affrays, have 
their origin in opium-eating.” Major-gen- 
eral Alexander uses the most forcible lan- 
guage regarding the progressive and de- 
structive course of intoxication by opinm 
and ardent spirits throughout India, ap- 
pealing to the returns of courts-martial and 
defaulters’ books for testimony of the con- 
sequent deterioration of the sepoys; and to 
the returns of the courts and offices of 
judges, magistrates, and collectors, for that 
of the mass of the natives. Under this 
view of the case, and remembering also the 
example set by the notorious tendency to 
drunkenness which disgraces the British 
troops, there is something ternbly significant 
in the fact, that the fiercest onslaughts and 
worst brutalities which our countrymen and 
countrywomen have endured, were com- 
mitted under the influcnce of the hateful 
drugs by which we have gained so much 
gold, and inflicted so much misery. 


The Neglect of Public Works must take 
its place among the indirect causes of 
revolt; for it has materially impeded the 
development of the resources of the coun- 
try, aud furnished the people with only too 
palpable reason for discontent. It was a 
subject which ought always to have had the 
special attention of the Anglo-Indian au- 
thorities. They should have remembered, 
that the people over whom they ruled were 
Nterally as children in their hands; and 
should have taken care to exercise a far- 
seeing, providential, and paternal despotism. 
Under Mohammedan and Hindoo govern- 
ments, the princes and nobles have ever 
delighted in associating their names with 
some stately edifice, some great road or 
canal, some public work of more or less 

*Sce Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 582. 

+ Mr. Andrew Sym, who had charge of the Com- 
pany’s opium agency at Goruckpoor. See pam- 
phlets on the Opium Trade; by Major-general 


Alexander and Mr. W. S, Fry. 
| Lye, vol. ii, p. 428, 
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INJURED BY INCREASED USE OF OPIUM. 


utility. It was a fashion which those who 
made for themselves a fortune and a name, 
especially delighted in following; and the 
fact is so well known that it needs no 
illustration, Every book of travel affords 
fresh instances, Foreign adventurers have 
adopted the same beneficent custom: wit- 
ness the Martiniére college at Lucknow. 
Very few Englishmen, however, have thought 
of spending on, or in India, any considerable 
portion of the wealth they made there; the 
noble Sir Ifenry Lawrence and _ others, 
whose names are easily reckoned, forming 
the exceptions. 

It would occupy too much space to offer 
anything like an enumeration of our short- 
comings in this respect: able pens have 
already performed the ungracious task; and 
it needs but a few hours’ attentive study of 
the admirably condensed exposition given 
by Lieutenant-colonel Cotton (chief engi- 
neer of Madras), and of the pamphlets pub- 
lished by Mr. Dickinson and other mem- 
bers of the Indian Reform Society, to be 
convinced how unjust and impolitic have 
been our omissions in this important branch 
of government. 

Sir Charles Napier says, that “in India, 
economy means, laying out as little for the 
country and for noble and uscful purposes 
as you can; and giving as large salarics as 
you can possibly squeeze out of the pub- 
lic to individuals, adding large ‘establish- 
ments.””{ The force of this remark is 
painfully apparent, when the immense num- 
ber of “collectors,” and the extent and enor- 
mous expense of the-revenue establishment, 
are compared with the number of engineers, 
and the cost of the department for public 
works. The contrast between what is taken 
from, and what is spent upon India, be- 
comes still more glaring when the items 
of expenditure are examined, and a division 
made between the works undertaken on 
behalf of the government—such as court- 
houses, gaols, &c.—and those immediately 
intended for the benefit of the people, such 
as roads, canals, and tanks. 

The injustice of this procedure is sur- 
passed by its impolicy, Colonel Cotton 
says— 

“Certainly, without any exaggeration, the most 
astonishing thing in the history of our rule in India 
is, that such innumerable volumes should have been 
written by thousands of the ablest men in the ser- 
vice on the mode of collecting the land revenue, 
while the question, of a thousand times more im- 


ean how to enable the people to pay it, was 
iterally never touched upon; and yet, even the 
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uestion of the amount of taxation was utterly in- 
significant in comparison with that. While we have 
been labouring for a hundred years to discover how 
to get twenty lacs out of a district which is not able 
to pay it, not the least thought has been bestowed on 
the hundreds of lacs it was losing from the enormous 
cost of transit, which swallowed up all the value 
of the ryot produce, if they raised it.* * * * 
If we take the whole loss to India, from want of 
communication, at only twenty-five million sterling, 
it is twelve times as great a burthen as the in- 
terest of the [Indian] debt. * * * Public works 
have been almost entirely neglected in India. The 
motto hitherto has been—‘ do nothing, have nothing 
done, let nobody do anything.’ Bear any loss, let 
the people die of famine, let hundreds of lacs be lost 
in revenue for want of water, rather than do any- 
thing. * * * Who would believe, that without 
half-a-dozen miles of real turnpike-road, with com- 
munications generally in the state that they were 
in England two centuries ago—with periodical 
famines and a stagnant revenue—the stereotyped 
answer to any one who urges improvement is, 
‘He is too much in a hurry—he is too sanguine— 
we must go on by degrees;’ and this, too, in the 
face of the fact that, almost without exception, 
money laid out upon public works in India, has 
yielded money returns of one hundred, two hun- 
dred, and three hundred per cent., besides innu- 
merable other advantages to the community. * * * 
We have already all but lost one century, to the 
great damage of our finances and the greater injury 
of the people.’t 


It is terrible to think of the amount of 
suffering occasioned by the ignorant apathy 
of the nation to whom it has pleased Provi- 
dence to entrust the government of India. 


| “The neglect of public works’’ is a vague, 


unmeaning sound in British ears: no nation 
blessed with free institutions can appreciate 
its full intent; and no people under the 
despotism of a single tyrant, but would 
rise, and cut off the Pharaoh who demanded 
the tale of bricks, yet withheld the straw. 
Nothing but the complicated system of our 
absentee sovercigntyship, can account for 
such strange persistence in errors’ which 
have repeatedly brought the Company to 
the verge of bankruptcy, and inflicted on 
the mass of the people chronic poverty and 
periodical famine. 

In England, we are occasionally horror- 
struck by some case of death from actual 
destitution ; and we know, alas! that large 
portions of our working population, with 
difficulty obtain the necessaries of life; but 
we are also aware that public and indi- 
vidual benevolence is incessantly at work 
to diminish the sufferings inseparable, at 
least to some extent, from au over-populated 


* Public Works tn India; by Lieutenant-colonel 
Cotton, 1854; p. 8. t Ibid., pp. 294, 295. 
} Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 278. 
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and money-worshipping country. When 
Ireland was sconurged with famine, the 
whole British empire, even to its farthest 
colony, poured forth, unsolicited, its contri- 
butious in money or in food with eager 
haste. Is, then, human sympathy depen- 
dent on race or colour? No; or the West 
Indies would still be peopled with slaves 
and slave-drivers. The same springs of 
action which, once set in motion, worked 
incessantly for the accomplishment cf negro 
emancipation, would, if now touched on 
behalf of the Hindoos, act as a lever to 
raise them from the deep wretchedness in 
which they are sunk. The manufacturers 
of Manchester and of Glasgow are surely 
blind to their own interests, or long ere 
this they would have taken up the subject 
of roads, canals, and tanks for India, if only 
to encourage the growth of cotton in the 
country in which it is an indigenous pro- 
duct, and to diminish their dangerous de- 
pendence on America. Had they done so, 
they would have had their reward. But the 
active and enterprising philanthropical class, 
which includes many “successful merchants” 
in its ranks, perhaps requires to be told, 
that the subject of public works for India is 
at once a great call for national justice and 
individual charity; that there is no con- 
ceivable means of fulfilling on so large a 
scale the unquestionable duty of giving 
bread to the hungry, as by initiating 
measures to rescue hundreds of thousands 
of British subjects from probable starvation. 

The frightful massacres of Meerut and 
Cawnpoor have not banished from our minds 
the recollection of that terrible “ Black 
Hole,” where 123 persons perished, some 
from suffocation, and others in the mad- 
dening agonies of thirst; and this not from 
any purpose of fiend-like cruelty, but simply 
because the young Nawab, Surajah Dowlah, 
did not know the size of the prison-chamber 
of the English garrison in which he had 
directed his prisoners to be secured; and 
none of his officers cared to disturb his 
sleep, to procure a change of orders. When 
he awoke the door was opened, and the 
few weak, worn survivors, on whose frames 
some hours of agony had done the work of 
years, tottercd forth, or were dragged out 
from amid the already putrefying corpses 
of their companions. 

Surajah Dowlah paid, with his throne 
and life, the forfeit of his apathetic igno- 
rance ; aud his people were happily delivered 
from that crowning curse—despotic inca- 
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FAMINES CONSEQUENT ON MISGOVERNMENT. 


pacity. His fate naciive His tileoueht: to have served asa 
warning of the effects of mere neglect. 
ITas it done so; or has the evil been “mul- 
tiplied a thousand-fold under a Christian 
government? Can it, or can it not, be proved 
by public records, ‘that, for every single 
Englishman who perished while the Indian 
nawab lay sleeping, many thousand natives 
have fallen victims to an apathy no less 
criminal, manifested by the representa- 
tives of the E. I. Company? This is the 
meaning, or at Ieast a part of the meaning, 
of the “ neglect of public works in India ;” 
and the only excuse offered for it is the 
poverty of the government. It is asserted, 
that the drain consequent on perpetual 
wars, which directly enriched and often in- 
directly ennobled the individuals concerned, 
occasioned so wide a destruction of native 
property, created such an unceasing drain 
on the state revenues, and so increased and 
complicated the labours of the collectors, 
that the one-engrossing anxiety of the autho- 
rities, how to meet current expenses, unavoid- 
ably superseded every other consideration, 
The peculiar system of the Company has 
likewise contributed to induce a selfish and 
short-sighted policy. The bricf period of 
administration allotted to each governor- 
general, whatever its advantages, has had 
the great drawback of rarely sufficing for 
the initiation, organisation, and carrying 
through of any large measure of gencral 
benefit; and it 1s, of course, scldom that a 
new-comer, fresh from England, has the 
ability or the generosity to appreciate and 
cordially work out the plan of his prede- 
cessor. The consequence has been a la- 
mentable want of any consistent policy for 
the development of the resources of India. 
Lord Dalhousie, it is true, exerted himself 
zealously and successfully in the furtherance 
of certain great undertakings, in connection 
with which his name may well be grate- 
fully remembered. The Ganges canal, the 
Bengal railway, the electric telegraph, are 
works of undoubted utility; aud the good 
service they have rendcred to the supreme 
government in its hour of need, must be 
calculated in lives rather than in moncy. 
But a few great and costly achievements 
cannot excuse the general neglect mani- 
fested by the non-appropriation of a certain 
portion of the revenue of every district to 
mect its own peculiar and urgent require- 
ments. 


miles square, constructed by native princes 


From the absence of any adequate | P 
| provision, the vast reservoirs, sometimes many 


centuries ago, have been allowed, to a con- 
siderable extent, to go to decay, and are 
now sources of disease instead of fertility, 
being covered with rank weeds.* 

The Kast India Company have added the 
tax levied by their Mohammedan or Hindoo 
predecessors for annual repairs, to their 
gencral assessments, but have suffered many 
of the tanks to go to ruin; while, according to 
a recent writer (1858), “in many cases they 
still exact the same money-revenue from 
the cultivators, amounting, at the present 
day, to fifty, sixty, aud seventy per cent. of 
the gross produce of the soil, as if the tanks 
were kept in perfect repair, and the cul- 
tivators received the quantity of water re- 
quired to grow a full crop of produce.” + 

Water, water! is the primary want of the 
Indian farmer; yet, according to Colonel 
Cotton, it is undoubted that, in the worst 
year that ever occurred, enough has been. 
allowed to flow into the sea to have irrigated 
ten times as much grain as would have sup- 
plied the whole population.t The case is 
put in the clearest light in an extract from 
a private Ictter, hastily written, and not 
meant for publication, addressed by “ one 
of the most distinguished men in India,” to 
Mr. Dickinson, and published by him, under 
the idea that it was better calculated than 
any laboured statement, to carry conviction 
to an unprejudiced mind. The writer, after 
declaring that the perpetual involvements 
of the Company had originated in their 
having omitted not only to initiate improve- 
ments, but even to keep in repair the old 
works upon which the revenue depended ; 
adds—* But this is not the strongest point 
of the case. They did not take the least 
pains to prevent famine. To say nothing 
of the death of a quarter of a million of 
people in Guntoor, the public works’ com- 
mittee, in their report, calculate that the 
loss in money by the Guntvor famine, was 
more than two millions sterling. If they 
could find money to supply these losses, 
they could have found a hundredth part of 
the sum to prevent them. 

“Lord thinks it would be better not 
to blame the government; how can we pos- 
sibly point out how improvement can be 
made without proving that there has been 
neglect before? * * * Lord—— won- 


* Macleod Wylie’s Bengal a Iield of Missions, 
. 241, 
+ Lectures on British India; by John Malcolm | | 
Ludlow ; vol. ii, p. 317. 
t Quoted in the Madras Petition of 1852, 


| ders at my vehemence about public works;! the preservation of bridges; and such-like 
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is he really so humble a man as to think no, cheap, homely, obscure labours, as are now 


_ better of himself, than to suppose he could 


stand unmoved in a district where 250,000 


| people had perished miserably of famine 


through the neglect of our government, 
and sce it exposed every year to a similar 
occurrence? Ifhis lordship had been living 
in the midst of the district at the time, like 


' one of our civilians, and had had every 


morning to clear the neighbourhood of his 
house of hundreds of dead bodies of poor 
creatures who had struggled to get near the 
European, in hopes that there perhaps they 


' might find food, he would have realised 


things beyond what he has scen in his 
—~——shire park.’’* 

What excuse, even of ignorance, can be 
offered for a government that turns a deaf 
ear to statements so appalling as these, 
@iade by their own servants? Such im- 
penetrable apathy affords a confirmation 
of the often-repeated assertion, that no- 


thing but the continual pressure of public 
opinion in England, will ensure anything 


being effected in India. Would that this 
power might be at once exerted! Even now, 
in the midst of battles, we ought to be doing 


' something to avert the consequences of past 


neglect, or the scourge of war will be fol- 
lowed by the yet more fatal visitations of 
famine, and its twin-sister, pestilence. 

We may not be able to do much, or any- 


thing, in some of the most disturbed dis- 


'tricts; but in the great majority, where 


comparative quict prevails, a vigorous effort 
ought at once to be made for the introduc- 
tion of a better system; that is, one de- 


signed to benefit the mass of the people, 
instead of being exclusively framed to suit 


the convenience of the European officials. 
Had this been earlier attempted, we might 
have had fewer great works to talk about in 
parliament or at the India House (though 
that is hardly possible, considering that we 
are Anglo-Saxons of the nineteenth cen- 
tury): but certainly India would not now 
be so generally destitute of the means 
of cheap carriage; neither would it be ye- 


_ cessary to urge “the clearing-out of this 


poisonous old tank; the repairing of that 


| embankment; the metalling of this mud- 
_ track through the jungle; the piercing, by 


a cheap canal of irrigation, of that tongue 
of land, of a few miles, between two rivers ;’’+ 
* Dickinson’s 
87—90. 
¢ Ludlow’s Lectures, vol. ii., p. 320. 


India under a Bureaucracy, pp. 


urgently necded throughout the length and 
breadth of the peninsula. 

Cheap transit by land and water is a 
point only secondary in importance to irri- 
gation, as a means of preventing famine, by 
enabling one part of the country to help 
another in the event of the failure of local 
rains. Major-general Tremenheere, in his 
recent evidence before parliament (May, 
1858), when adverting to the brief intervals 
which have elapsed between the years of 
scarcity in the present century, forcibly 
states the necessity for affording the 
greatest facilities for the transport of pro- 
duce, as the true remedy for these oft-recur- 
ring famines.t The evidence of subse- 
quent witnesses before the same committee, 
shows that, in a country where easy transit 
is essential to the preservation of life during 
periodical visitations of dearth, there exists 
the most remarkable deficiency of means of 
intercommunication ever heard of under a 
civilised government. 

“There are no roads to connect even Calcutta 
with any of the great cities of the interior. No road 
to Moorshedabad; no road to Dacca; none to Patna: 
no such roads as parish roads in England, to connect 
villages and market-towns in the interior. Conse- 
quently, in the rainy season, every town is isolated 
from its neighbours, and from all the rest of the 
country. Besides roads, bridges are wanted: there 
are hardly any bridges at all in the country; their 
place is partially supplied by ferries. The grand 
trunk-road, within the Lower Provinces, is only par- 
tially bridged ; and half the bridges, I believe, have 
been washed away from defects of construction.”§ 

In Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, the main- 
tenance of good roads is a duty to which 
the government are alleged to be specially 
pledged ; for, in making the decennial set- 
tlement (on which the permanent one was 
subsequently grounded), a separate tax for 
the purpose was inserted in the rent-roll, 
but was afterwards merged in the general 
asscssment, and not applied to the roads. 
The native land-owners have remembered 
this breach of faith; and when urged, some 
years ago, to make fresh provision fur the 
maintenance of highways, they objected, on 
the ground of the misappropriation of 
their actual yearly payments. Happily for 
them, their interests are closely allied with 
those of the British settlers. Both classes 
are equally without the pale of privilege 
and patronage, dignities and immunities, 

{ First Report of the Select Committee on the 
Colonization and Settlement of India, p. 6. 


§ Ibid, Evidence of W. Theobald, Esq., p. 74. 
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with which the East India Company has 
fenced round its covenanted service; but 
the storm which has disturbed the immi- 
grant plauters in their peaceable avoca- 
tions, has contributed to procure for them 
the opportunity of laying before a parlia- 
mentary committee, and consequently be- 
‘fore the nation at large, the obstructions 
which impede all attempts to carn an hon- 
ourable livelihood by developing the re- 
sources of India. * (451 

Several witnesses declare the want of 
internal communication to be peculiar to the 
administration of the Mast India Company, 
who have attempted nothing except for 
military or governmental purposes, and cven 
_ then very imperfectly; while, under Hindoo 
| and Mohammedan dynastics, the peninsula 
: was intersected with roads, tle remains of 
which are still traceable.* The planters, 
to some extent, make roads in their imme- 
' diate vicinity, suitable to their own neces- 
sities; but these do not answer for pur- 
| poses of gencral trafic, which requires 
continuous lines. The native land-owners 
- understand road-making, but want the 
means, not the will, to carry it on eaten. 
sively. Mr. Dalrymple, an indigo and sugar 
planter, and silk manufacturer, resident m 
India upwards of thirty years, adduces, as 
an instance of the feeling of the natives on 
this subject, that he has known one of 
them make a road for a hundred mules 
| 


| from a religious motive.t 

For the neglect of many dutics, and espe- 
cially of this one, we are paying a severe 
penalty; and the hardships so long suffered 
' by the natives, in having to carry thew arti- 
cles of produce or merchandise on their 
~ heads, along paths impassable for beasts of 
burden, now fall with tenfold weight on 
our heavily-laden soldiery., Individual suf- 
i fering, great as that has been (including 
the long list of victims to “solar apo- 
plexy,” on marches which, by even good 
rommon roads or by canals, would have 
been short and comparatively innocuous), 
forms but the inevitable counterpart of the 
public distress, occasioned by the present 
insurmountable impediments to the rapid 
concentration of military force on a given 
point. Facilities for the movement of 
troops arc important in every scat of war ; 
| but particularly so in India, where the 


'  * Second Report—Evidence of Mr, J. ‘IT. Mac- 
kenzie, p. 88. 

tT Second Report, p. 67. 

{ Telegram of the governor-general to Sir Henry 
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extent of country to be maintained exceeds 
beyond all proportion the number of Euro- 
pean troops which can at any sacrifice be 
spared to garrison It, 

The upholders of “a purely military des- 
potism” have not been wise even in their 
generation, or they would have promoted, 
instead of opposing, the construction of rail- 
ways between the chief cities, as a measure 
of absolute necessity. If only the few al- 
ready projected had been completed, Delhi 
could hardly have fallen as it did—a rich, 
defenceless prize—into the hands of the mu- 
tinecrs, nor afforded them the means of 
establishing a rallying-point for the dis- 
affected, and doing incalculable damage to 
European prestige, by setting an example of 
temporarily successful defiance. As it was, 
the contrast was most painful between the 
ightning-flash that brought the ery for 
help from stations surrounded by a secthingy 
mass of revolt, and the slow, tedious process 
hy which alone the means of rescue could 
be afforded. Thus, the appeal of Sir Henry 
Lawrence for remforeements for Cawn- 
poor, received the gloomy response, that it 
was “impossible to place’a wing of Kuro- 
peans there in less time than twenty-five 
days.” The bullock-train could take a hun- 
dred men a-day, at the rate of thirty miles 
a-day :| this was all that could be done ; and, 
with every effort, at an enormous cost of life 
and treasure, the troops arrived only to be 
maddened by the horrible evidences of the 
massacre they were too late to avert. 

“Tudophilus” views the railroad system as 
the basis of our military power in India; and 
considers it “so certain that ralways are 
better than regiments, that it would be for 
the interest of England, even in a strictly 
economical point of view, to diminish the 
drain upon her working population, by 
lending ler credit to raise money for the 
completion of Indian railways.”$ The 
urgency of the requirement has become so 
evident as a measure of expediency, for the 
maimftenance of our sovereignty, that it 
scarcely needs advocating: on the contrary, 
i seems necessary to deprecate the too exclu- 
sive appropriation of Indian revenue to rail- 
roads (especially costly oues, in which speed 
is apt to be made a primary requisite), || 
to the neglect of the far cheaper means of 
transit which might be opened by single 


Lawrence, May 24th, 1857.—Varl. Papers on the 
Mutiny; Appendix, p. dle, 

§ Letters of Indophilus, p 12. 

| See Colonel Cotton’s Public Works, p. 184. 


rail, by tram-roads, by the formation of: 
canals for steam navigation, and by the 
opening and improving of rivers. Measures 
of this kind must be taken, if we would: 
enable the people to bear the expenses , 
attendant on our system of government.* | 
Labour thus wisely employed and directed, | 
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measure cf deportation. Gradually the ex- 
clusive system was greatly modified by the 
effects of the parhamentary discussions 
which accompanied each renewal of the 
Company’s charter, together with the dis- 
closures of mismanagement involved in the 
perpetually recurring pecuniary embarrass- 


would produce capital; the now insuperable , ments, from which they sought relief in the 
difficulty of raising a sufficient revenue, creation and augmentation of an Indian 


withont oppressing the masses, would be! 
removed; and their rulers, relieved from | 


pecuniary pressure, might dare to be just. carried on at an actual loss; the traffic with 


by renouncing opium smuggling, and to be 
humane by abandoning the less criminal 
but still obnoxious saltt monopoly, which, 
as at present conducted, acts as an irre- 
gular poll-tax—fallmg heaviest on those | 
who have farthest to fetch it from the. 
government depots. | 


| 
| 


The Repression of British Enterprise is 
closely connected with the neglect of pubhe 
works; for had Huropean planters been 
allowed to settle in any considerable num- 
hers, and to give free expression to their 
opinions, they would certaimly have agi- 
tated the subject in a manner which no 
government could have wholly withstood. 

The Company, from their earliest days, 
strove with unremitting care to guard their 
chartered privileges agamst the cneroach- 
ments of their countrymen, and adopted a 
tone of lofty superiority which was scarecly 
consistent with their own position as 
“merchant adventurers.” Tlad there not 
been in America, the West Indies, and 
other colonics and dependencies of the 
British crown, abundant outlet for capital: 
and enterprise, the Indian monopoly would 
probably have been soon broken through: 
as it was, the “ainterlopers” were compara- 
tively few, and easly put down, if they 
proved mm the least refractory, by the eae 


* The salaries of Englishmen in India are all on 
a very high scale, The average annual salary re- 
ceived by civilans is estimated at £1,750.—(See 
article on “ British India’— Qua? terly Review, Au- 
gust, 1858; p. rie A Queen’s officer, directly he 
embarks for India, has double pay. ‘The fees of the 
lawyers and solicitors at Calcutta, are more than 
double what they are in English courts. No trades- 
man in Calcutta would be satisfied with the Eng- 
lish rate of profit; and, in fact, all European labour 
18 much more highly remunerated in India than 
elsewhere.—( First Report of Colonization Committee. 
Evidence of Major-general ‘Tremenheere; p. 36) 
It was found necessary to raise the seale of salaries 
of English functionaries, as a means of preserving 
them from corruption; and, to a great extent, the 
measure has succeeded. EKven-handed justice re- ' 


national debt. In 1813 their trade with 
India ceased entirely: it had long been 


China, and the Indian territorial revenues, 
supplying the defictt. Yet, notwithstanding 
the opening up of the Indian trade to all 
British subjects (followed by a similar pro- 


cedure with that of China in 18838), the | 


Company were slow in abating their jealous 
hostility towards “adventurers,” and did 
their utmost to prevent Huropean enter- 
prise from gaining a footing in India. ‘They 
do not seem to have recognised the change 


of policy incumbent on them when, ceasing 
to be traders, they became sovercigns of a 
vast empire, and were thereby bound to 
renounce class interests and prejudices, and 
merge all meaner considerations in the para- 
mount obligation of promoting the gencral 
good, 

Of course, colonization, in the ordinary | 
sense of the term, is neither practicable nor 
desirable in a country already well and gene- 
rally densely peopled, and where land is the 
most dearly prized of all possessions. Tiven 
In certam = favoured localities, where out- 
door employment can be best undertaken by 
Kuropeans, there is no product which they 
could cultivate on the spot, in which they | 
would not be undersold hy the natives. 
Indeed, it would be manifestly absurd to at- 
tempt to compete, as labourers, with men who 
can support themselves on wages ranging 
from 1$d. to 4¢d, a-day.t It is as the pio- | 


quires, that the same experiment should be tried with 
the natives of the country from which the funds are 
levied, and it will then be seen whether improved | 
efficiency and integrity may not equally be the re- : 
sult. “ A native judge, who has any prospect of pro- | 
motion, hardly ever is known to be saripee na kes 

+ The difference in the price of salt, between Cal- 
cutta and Benares, amounts to 100 per cent. Rice, | 
which sells at a seaport at 2s. a bushel, is quoted at 
an average of ds. 1d. per bushel in the Punjab, the » 
Trans-Indus, and the Cis-Sutlej territories ; the dis- 
tance of these states from a seaport being from 800 , 
to 1,200 miles.—Third Report of Colonization Com- | 
mittee, dated July 12th, 1858. Evidence of W. | 
Balston, Esq. ; p. 65. | 

{ Evidence of K. Baikie, Esq —First Report of | 
Colonization Committee, Gth May, 1858; p, 42. 
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neers of skill and capital that Europeans must 
look to find remuneration and useful em- 
ployment in India. In that sense the field 
is wide cnough, and the need great indeed ; 
for the native products and manufactures 
have, in many instances, actually diminished 
in extent and in value under the sway of 
the Hast India Company. Every child 
knows that calico takes its name from 
Calicut, whence it was first brought to Eng- 
land; yet domestic manufacture has been 
overwhelmed by the cheap, coarse fabrics of 
the Manchester steam-power looms; nor 
has the encouragement been given which 
might have opened for them a lucrative 
market in luxurious England for their own 
more delicate and durable productions. The 
Dacca muslin—the famous “woven wind,” 
which, when wet, lay on the grass like the 
night-dew—this, also, has become almost a 
thing of the past. Yet, if only a market 
were assured, the cotton could be grown as 
before, and the same exquisite manipulation 
would be as cheaply obtainable, 

Much important information regarding 
the present state of affairs, has been laid 
before the select committce lately appointed 
to inquire into questions affecting the scttle- 
ment of India. Well-informed persons de- 
clare, that labour is cheap and abundant 
almost everywhere throughout India ;* that 
the natives are very tractable; and yet, de- 
spite their readiness to learn, and jong in- 
tercourse with Europeans, the knowledge of 
agriculture is in abont the same position as 
at the time of Alexander’s invasion.t This 
is in itself a discreditable fact, considering 
the effects produced by the application of 
science to agriculture in Europe: and the 
apathy manifested in India is especially 
blamable and impolitic, on the part of 
a government which has virtually usurped 
the position of landlord over a large portion 
of the country, more than one-half of the re- 
venues of which, that is to say, £15,500,000 
out of £28,000,000, is derived by rents 
from the land; while four-fifths of the an- 
nual exports, namely, £17,500,000 out of 
£21,500,000, are the direct produce of the 
soil.t 


* Second Report of Select Committee on Coloni- 
zation and Settlement of India, 10th June, 1858.—~ 
Evidence of Mr. J. P. Wise; p. 40. 

+ First Report, 6th May, 1858.—Evidence of 
Major-general Tremenheere ; p. 29. 

{Second Report.—Evidence of 
Tremenhcere ; pp. 28, 29. 

§ Lbid.—Evidence of Mr. J. T. Mackenzie; p. 83. 

|| Evidence of Captain J, Ouchterlony.—Third Re- 
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While the system pursued has not im- 
proved under the rule of the Company, the 
cultivators themselves have absolutely dete- 
riorated; the better class of farmers are 
alleged to have become generally impove- 
rished, and to live in less comfort than they 
used to do under the Hindoo and Moham- 
medan dynasties; while very many of the 
ryots are hopelessly in debt.§ Impaired 
fertility is the natural consequence of over- 
cropping, and the native tenant has no 
means of counteracting this; his poverty 
being so great, that he cannot afford to 
keep up a farming establishment of suffi- 
cient strength, especially as regards cattle, 
to admit of the due production of ma- 
nure, or of those requirements which are 
considered indispensable, in England, to 
the cultivation of the commonest arable 
land.|| The native agriculturist, if he bor- 
row from a native banker and capitalist, 
pays, it is alleged, from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. interest. Dsury thrives 
by sucking the life-blood, already scanty, 
of tillage and manufacture, and rivets the 
fetters of that system of advances which 
is truly described as the curse of India,¥* 

The existence of the prevailing wretched- 
ness above indicated, goes far to prove that 
the Company, in opposing the settlement 
of their fellow-countrymen, have not been 
actuated by a disinterested solicitude for 
the welfare of the natives. In fact, the fear 
of an influx of Europeans was almost a 
monomania with the Court of Directors; and 
evcry measure which could in any manner, 
however indirectly, facilitate the antici- 
pated irruption, met with opposition avow- 
edly on that account. Thus, the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the Company, when 
advocating the enforcement of rigid restric- 
tions on the press in 1823, adverted espe- 
cially to the possibility of its “affording 
amusement or occupation to a class of ad- 
venturers proceeding clandestinely to India, 
to encourage whom would be a departure 
from the policy hitherto observed,’ ++ 

Lord William Bentinck granted to Eng- 
lishmen the privilege of holding lands in 
the interior of India, contrary to the in- 


port, 12th July, 1858; p. 4. Another witness Says, 
the charge for money advances is from fifty to a hun- 
dred per cent.; “but when the lenders advance in 
grain, they generally charge from one to two hun- 
dred per cent. because they have to be repaid in 
kind.”—Mr. Mackenzie. Second Report, p, 83. 

{| Evidence of Mr. J. P. Wise.—Jbid, p. 41, 

** Evidence of Mr. Fowler.—Third Report, p. &4. 

+t Parl. Papers, 4th May, 1858 ; p. 19, 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE CROWN OR THE COMPANY. 


structions of the Company ; and his reasons 
for so doing are recorded in the minutes in 
council, of the years 1829 and 1830. At 
this period the question of settlement in 
India excited a good deal of interest in 
England; and a clause was inserted in the 
East India Charter Act of 1833, givin 
permission to all British subjects by birth, 
to purchase land and reside in India; and 
an enactment, in conformity with this clause, 
was passed by the local legislature in 1837. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe was one of the lead- 
ing advocates for a change of policy, as indis- 
pensable to the continuance of the Anglo- 
Indian empire; but he held that this change 
could never be effected until the govern- 
ment of the Crown should be formally sub- 
stituted for that of the Company. The 
opinion is remarkable as coming from one 
of the most distinguished servants of the 
latter body—one who, trained in the close 
preserve of the covenanted civil service, rose, 
under the fostering care of Lord Wellesley, 
from occupying a clerk’s desk, through in- 
termediate grades of office, to the highest 
place in the council-chamber, and exercised, 
in a most independent fashion, the supreme 
authority provisionally entrusted to his care 
in 1835. Ilis views would losc much of 
their force if conveyed in terms less full 
and unequivocal than his own ; but, in read- 
ing the following extracts, it is necessary to 
remember that the word colonization has 
here a very limited application, and that the 
immigration required is not general; but 
must, to be beneficial to either of the partics 
concerned—the natives or the immigrants— 
consist of the capitalist class ; in fact, of pre- 
cisely those who find in overstocked Europe 
no field for the development of their re- 
sources, and who are deterred from the 
colonies by the high rate of wages, which 
constitute their chief attraction to the la- 
bouring masses. 


~ “Tt is impracticable, perhaps [he writes as 
early as 1814], to suggest a remedy for the general 
disaffection of our Indian subjects. Colonization 
seems to be the only system which could give us a 
chance of having any part of the population attached 
to our government from a sense of common in- 
terests. Colonization may have its attendant evils; 
but with reference to the consideration above-stated, 
it would promise to give us a hold in the country 
which we do not at present possess, We might now 


* Metcalfe Papers, pp. 144; 150; 164; 171. 
It is, however, only fair to remind the reader, that 
Lord Metcalfe is declared by his biographer, Mr. 
Kaye, to have subsequently greatly modified his 
opinions. Seeing that government by the Crown 
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be swept away in a single whirlwind. We are 
without root. The best-affected natives could 
think of a change of government with indifference ; 
and in the N.W. Provinces there is hardly a man 
who would not hope for benefit from a change. 
This disaffection, however, will most probably not 
break out in any general manner as long 48 we pos- 
sess a predominant power.” In 1820, he declares— 


& | As to a general reform of our rule, that question 


has always appeared to me as hopeless. Oar rulers 
at home, and councillors abroad, are so bigoted as 
to precedent, that I never dream of any change 
unless it be a gradual declension from worse to 
worse. Colonization, without being forced or inju- 
diciously encouraged, should be admitted without 
restraint. * * * I would never agree to the 
present laws of exclusion with respect to Euro- 
peans, which are unnatural and horrible.” In 
1836, he says—‘“ The Europeans settled in India, 
and notin the Company’s service, and to these might 
be added, generally, the East Indians of mixed 
breed, will never be satisfied with the Company’s 
government: well or ill-founded, they will always 
attach to it the notion of monopoly and exclusion ; 
they will consider themselves comparatively dis- 
countenanced and unfavoured, and will always look 
with a desire to the substitution of a King’s govern- 
ment. For the contentment of this class, which for 
the benefit of India and the security of our Indian 
empire ought greatly to increase in numbers and 
importance, the introduction of a King’s govern- 
ment is undoubtedly desirable.* * * It must be 
doubted whether even the civil service will be able 
to retain its exclusive privileges after the extensive 
establishment of European settlers. * * * The 
necessity of empne unfit men in highly important 
offices, is peculiar to this service, and demands cor- 
rection.”* 


The evidence laid before parliament, after 
an interval of twenty-five years, forms a 
singular counterpart to the above statec- 
ments. The persons examined speak from 
long and intimate experience; and their 
testimony, though varying in detail, coin- 
cides for the most part in its general 
bearing. They denounce the obstructive 
policy pursucd towards them; and the ma- 
jority distinctly declare, that permission to 
settle has not been availed of, because the 
protection of life and property, common to 
every other part of the British empire, is 
not afforded in India to any but the actual 
servants of government; the interests of all 
other subjects, European and native, being 
habitually disregarded. One witness alleges, 
that, “at this present time” (May, 1858), 
there are fewer Englishmen settled in the 
interior of India than there were twenty 
years ago, government servants excepted.t 


would be, in fact, government by a parliamentary 
majority; he said, if that were applied to India, our 
tenure would not be worth ten years’ purchase.— 
Papers, p. 165. 

+ Mr. G. Macnair,—Second Report, p. 2. 
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Another gentleman gives a clear exposition 
of similar convictions; stating, that— 


“The real serious impediment to the settlement 
of Englishmen in India, is to be found in the policy 
of the system under which our Indian possessions 
have been hitherto, and, unfortunately, up to the 
present day, are still governed ;—that policy which, 
giving certain extensive and exclusive privileges to 
a corporation established for trading purposes, and 
gradually formed into a governing power, originally 
shut out the spirit of enterprise, by excluding from 
the country Englishmen not servants of the Com- 
pany. Although the extreme severity of this 
original policy has been somewhat modified and 
gradually relaxed, its spirit has remained but 
little changed; and its effects have been to keep 
the people of this country very ignorant of the 
resources and great value of India, and of the 
character, condition, and wants of the natives. 
Moreover, it is a matter of notoriety, that there has 
been, and is at the present time, a constant anta- 

onism between the official and non-official Anglo- 
ndian communities; and that exactly as the adven- 
turesome Englishman, who is called an interloper, 
with difficulty obtained his admission in the country, 
so even now he maintains his position in a con- 
tinuous but unequal struggle with the local gov- 
ernment, which he, in turn, regards as an obstacle 
between himself and the Crown and constitution to 
which he owns allegiance, and looks for protection in 


his own country. Then again, the departments of 


administration, police, the judicial system, both civil 
and criminal, are notoriously so wretchedly ineffi- 
cient, oppressive, and corrupt, that they deter the 
eaceful and industrious from living within their 
influence, or risking their lives and property under 
their operations. I believe that even the compara- 
tively few gentlemen settled in the interior of the 
country, would willingly withdraw, if they could do 
so without a ruinous sacrifice of property; for little 
or no heed has been given to their complaints, nor 
indeed of the natives; while the evils which have 
been pointed out for many years past are greatly on 
the increase. The present constitution of the legis- 
lative council has made matters worse than they 
were before; and that body has certainly not the 
confidence ether of Europeans or natives. With 
the exception of two judges taken from the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, it is composed of salaried and 
government officials, who have been such from the 
age of twenty, who have really nothing at stake in 
the country, and who are not likely to live under the 
operation and influence of the laws which they pass; 
while those who are directly interested in the well- 
being of tho country, both Kuropeans and natives, 
are entirely excluded from any voice in the laws by 
which they are to be ruledand governed. * * * 
At present, is have in India a series of anta- 
gonisms which works most injuriously for all classes, 
and completely prevents that union amongst the 
governing people which appears to me to be essen- 
tial to the yal bain » not only of ourselves, but of 
the millions of eaite our subjects, taken under our 
care and protection avowedly for their own good, 
and enlightenment, and advancement in civilisation. 
At present there is an antagonism in the army, by 


_ * Evidence of Mr. J. G. Waller.~Second Report, 
pp- 189, 170, 


¢ Evidence of Mr. John Freeman.—First Report, 
pp. 112; 119; 139, 
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the distinction of two services; and a worse anta- 
gonism between the Queen’s courts and the Com- 
pany’s courts; between the laws administered in the 
presidency towns and in the interior ; between the 
covenanted service, who have a monopoly of the 
well-paid appointments, and the upper, or educated 
portion of the uncovenanted service, who think 
themselves most unjustly excluded from advance- 
ment: and, finally, between almost every English- 
man (I speak of these as facts, not as matters of 
opinion) not in the service of the Company, and 
the local government and covenanted service, who 
not only represent but carry out the policy of the 
East India Company, so as to shut out the direct 
authority of the Crown, the intervention of parlia- 
ment, and the salutary and most necessary influence 
of public opinion in England. You cannot discon- 
nect the European and the native. If you legislate 
simply with the idea of what is suitable to the Eng- 
lish, without referring to the native and redressing 
the grievances of the native, there will be that un- 
happy antagonism between them that will effectually 
bar Europeans from going out to India.”* 


The exorbitant rate of interest (from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent.) charged on 
advances of money made to an indigo. 
planter, silk producer, or any settler occu- 
pied in developing the resources of the 
country (though not to be compared with 
that exacted from the native borrower), 1s | 
urged by “an English zemindar’t resi- 
dent some twenty-five years in Bengal, as 
another proof of the insecurity of property 
in the mofussil, or country districts, com- 
pared with that situated within the Cal- 
cutta jurisdiction, where large sums can be 
readily raised at from six to seven per cent. 
interest.t He enumerates the grievances 
already set forth in preceding sections, and 
points to the successful cultivation exten- 
sively carricd on by European settlers in 
Ceylon, as a consequence of the perfect 
security and encouragment to capitalists, 
afforded by the administration and regu- 
lations of that island.§ 

Another witness declares that, in some 
parts of India, the land-revenue syste: 
actually excludes Huropean capitalists. He | 
instances the Madras presidency, and some 
portions of that of Bombay, where the 
Ryotwarrce settlement is in force, where 
the government is the immediate landlord, 
and is represented in its transactions with 
its wretched tenants by the revenue police, 
an ill-paid and rapacious army of some 
60,000 men, whose character was pretty 
well exposed in the Madras Torture Report. 
The settlement makes no provision for the 

{t The fixed legal maximum of interest in Bengal 
is twelve per cent.; other commissions bring it up to 


eighteen per cent.—Evidence of Mr. J. P. Wise. 
Second Report, p. 54. § Ibid., p. 113. 
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introduction of an intermediate class of 
landlords; and the pauperised labourers 
emigrate in tens of thousands, to the Mau- 
ritius and elsewhere, leaving their own 
waste lands, to obtain subsistence in better 
governed countries. 

In Bengal, both European and native 
capital and skill find employment under 
the permanent settlement, the value of 
which the natives generally perfectly un- 
derstand, aud call the “Great Charter of 
Bengal.” The same witness adds—“ It is 
invaluable to them and to us too; for it 
has saved Bengal from insurrection.’’* 

This one great advantage possessed by 
Bengal, cannot, however, compensate for 
its other drawbacks; among which, the 
British settlers especially dwell on the 
lamentable deficiency of commercial roads, 
and the contrast thereby offered to the 
beautiful pleasure-drives for civilians and 
their ladies, which surround the chief sta- 
tions. A settler engaged in growing rice, 
sugar, tobacco, and vegetables, for the Cal- 
cutta market, on an estate situated only 
forty miles from the great English metro- 
polis, describes the difficulty of transit as 
so great, that the men who come to take 
the sugar away are obliged to do so upon 
bullocks’ backs, each animal carrying about 
two maunds (about 14.cwt. English), and 
treading warily along the lines separating 
one rice-field from another, which are gene- 
rally about a foot in breadth, somewhat cle- 
vated above the field, acting also as ledges 


| to keep the water in the ficlds: but, adds 


this witness, “some distance from there, 


_where there is a little bit of road, they 


will take twenty or twenty-five maunds of 
produce with a cart and a couple of 
bullocks.”’ + 

Despite all discouragements, the British 
settlers claim to have done good service to 


' their country and to India; and they 
| affirm, “that wherever Kuropeans have 


been settled during the late convulsion, 
those parts have been less disturbed.” t 
Their enterprise has been imitated by the 


* Evidence of Mr. Theobald.—First Report, pp. 
61, 62; 85. 

+ Evidence of Mr. J. Freeman.—First Report, 
p. 119. (See further testimony to the same effect— 
‘irst Report, pp. 114; 157. Second Report, pp. 31; 
40; 562; 108. ‘Third Report, pp. 64, 65.) 
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§ Evidence of Mr. Freeman.—First Report, p. 114. 
|| The “ Nuddea Rivers” is the name given to the 
network of channels which traverse the country be- 


native merchants; aad many in Calcutta 
have, during the last twenty years, be- 
come large shippers of produce, and send 
orders for manufactured goods direct to 
England.§ 

Articles of great importance have been 
principally discovered and worked by the 
“interlopers.” The coal-beds found by 
them after years of research, now give 
bencficial employment to several associa- 
tions, including the Bengal Company, which 
alone pays about £2,000 per month to the 
railway, for the transit of coal from Ranee- 
gunge to Calcutta. The supply furnished 
by them has proved invaluable to the gov- 
ernment during the mutiny; and the fleets 
of inland steamers belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation and Ganges Companies, 
have rendered vital service in the convey- 
ance of the British troops, the naval bri- 
gade, and military ammunition and stores. 
Their efficiency would have been much 
greater had the authorities heeded the 
arguments previously addressed to them 
regarding the want of a canal to Rajmahal, 
or kept open one of the Nuddea rivers 
from Nuddea to the Ganges. || 

The British settlers were the first to es- 
tablish direct steam communication between 
Calcutta and Suez: through their instru- 
mentality the transit through Egypt was 
carried out, and the first steamer placed 
on the Nile: they introduced the river 
steam-tugs, used to facilitate the intricate 
and dangerous navigation between Cal- 
cutta and the pilot station; and they estab- 
lished the horse-carriages, by which Sir 
Colin Camphell and hundreds of officers 
and soldiers hastened to the seat of war. 
Silk, and other valuable and easily-trans- 
portable products, such as indigo, the hate- 
ful drug opium, together with jute, hemp, 
tobacco and linseed, have considerably 
Increased in quantity, and improved in 
quality, under the influence of British 
capital and energy. The settlers succeeded 
in growing good tca before it was dis- 
covered to be indigenous in so many places 


tween the Ganges and the Hooghly. These chan- 
nels are supplied partly from the Ganges and partly 
from the drainage of the country, and are sometimes 
all but dry. ‘The general opinion is, that one of 
them might be kept open for the country-boats and 
for steamers all the year round, instead of five 
months, if proper engineering skill were applied to 
the task ; bf which means a circuitous and even 
dangerous route of five hundred miles would be 
avoided.—First Report. Evidence cf Mr. W. 'Theo- 
bald, p. 75. 
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in the Himalayas; and were beginning the 
cultivation so successfully in Assam and 
Kumaon, that, in 1856, 700,000lbs. were 
exported to England. The Neilgherry coffee 
is alleged to have obtained an excellent 


name in the London market, as that of 


Tellicherry has done long ago. Beer has 
been brewed on the Neilgherries, and sold 
at Od. per gallon, which the soldiers pre- 
ferred to the ordinary description, retailed 
there at 1s. and Is. 2d. per quart bottle.* 
During the Russian war, there was an 
i export of grains and oil seeds (forming, 
in 1856, a large item) from the interior 
of India to England; but it ended on the 
conclusion of peace, because war prices, or 
canal irrigation and carriage, were essential 
conditions of remuneration. The same 
thing occurred with wheat. At the com- 
mencement of the war there was a first ex- 
port of twenty quarters, which rose to 
90,963 quarters in 1856, and fell with de- 
clining prices to 30,429 quarters in 1857. 
Rice is exported largely under any circum. 
stances, because it is produced in great 
abundance on the coast, and is not subject 
to the cost of inland carriage.t This, and 
much similar testimony, tends to corrobo- 
rate the unqualified declaration previously 
made by Colonel Cotton, that “India can 
supply England fully, abundantly, cheaply 
with its two essentials, flour and cotton ; 
and nothing whatever prevents its doing so 
but the waut of public works.” t 

The evidence of British settlers is very 
satisfactory regarding the possibility of cul- 
tivating cotton of good quality to an almost 
unlimited extent. One witness predicts, 
that the ficat three or four large canals (for 
Irrigation as well as transit) made in India, 
would drive the American cotton entirely 
out of the market, from the much lowcr 
cost of production in India. American 
cotton costs 6d. per pound at the English 
ports: Indian, of equal quality, might, it 
is alleged, be delivered there from any part 
of India at a cost of 14d. per pound. § 

Even supposing this representation to be 
somewhat sanguine and highly-coloured, it 
is most desirable that a vigorous effort should 
be made to restore the ancient staple pro- 
duct of India, by making one grand experi- 
mcnt—whether slave labour may not be 
beaten out of the market by the cheapest 


* Evidence of Captain Ouchterlony.—Third Re- 


port, p. 4, 
t Third Report—Evidence of Mr. W. Balston, 
pp. 64; 98, t Public Works, p. 29. 
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and most abundant supply of free labour 
which could possibly be desired. In the 
cultivation and manufacture of cotton, all 
the requirements of England and of India 
(national and individual) are combined: 
capital, skill, and careful superintendence, 
would find remunerative exercise on the 
one side; and, on the other, large masses of 
people, now half-starved, would be em- 
ployed; and men, women, and even chil- 
dren could work together in families—an 
arrangement always much desired in India. 
Neither is there any reason why the 
manufacture of the finer fabrics—of gold- 
wrought and embroidered muslins—should 
not be resumed as an article of export. 
They are quite peculiar to India, and must 
remain so. The temperature of the coun- 
try; the delicate touch of the small supple 
native fingers; the exquisite, artistic tact in 
managing the gorgeous colouring: all these 
points combine in producing effects which 
have been strangely undervalued in Eng- 
land. The barbaric pearl and gold, the 
diamonds of Golconda, the emeralds and 
pearls, have led us to overlook the incom- 
parable delicacy of Indian manufactures. 
Shawls are almost the only exceptional 
article amid general neglect. The French, 
always discriminating in such matters, 
have shown morc appreciation of the value 
of native manipulation. Several factorics, 
called “filatures,” have becn for many years 
established in their settlement at Pondi- 
cherry, and where, properly organised and 
superintended by practical men, the profit 
yiclded is stated at no less than thirty per 
cent, per annum on the capital invested. 


A parliamentary witness says, if three 


times the amount could have been spun, it 
would have found ready purchasers.|| It is, 
however, asserted, that the assessments are 
not half as high in Pondicherry as in the 
neighbouring British territory. 

The point long. doubtful, whether the 
English constitution could ever bear per- 
manent residence and active occupation in 
India, appears to be solved by the concurrent 
testimony of the planters, whose evidence be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, 
has been so largely quoted. Their stal- 
wart frames and healthy appearance, after 
twenty, and even thirty years’ experience, 
went far to confirm their statements, that 


§ Evidence of Mr. W. Balston.—Third Report, 
98. 
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| Evidence of Captain Ouchterlony.—Third Re- 
pert, pp. 18; 37. 
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out-door employment in the more temperate 
localities, was, even in India, favourable 
rather than detrimental to health. It is 
still an open question, how far their chil- 
dren or grandchildren may thrive there; 
and to what extent early transplantation to 
schools in the sanitaria afforded by the 
Neilgherries and other hilly tracts, may 
" operate in preventing physical deterioration. 
The chief attractions to “merchant ad- 
venturers” in India, are as prominent now 
as in the days when good Queen Bess 
granted the first charter to her subjects ; 
the field for capital and enterprise is quite 
as wide, and even more promising. Mer- 
chants, money-lenders, and government sti- 
pendiaries, are the only wealthy natives at 
present in India; and many of these— 
some by fair and highly creditable means, 
others by intrigue and usury—have be- 
come possessed of fortuncs which would 
enable them to take rank with a London 
millionaire. 
India is, in truth, a mine of wealth; and 


permanently sheathed, it may be hoped 
that we shall take a new view of things; 
_ especially, that the Icaders of our large 

manufacturing towns— Birmingham and 
_ Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast —will 
_ take up the question of good government 
' for India, and convince themselves, by dili- 
geutly comparing and sifting the evidence 
poured forth from many different sources, 
of the necessity for developing the re- 
sources and clevating the condition of their 
fellow-subjects in Hindoostan. Poverty, 
sheer poverty, is the reason why the con- 
sumption of our manufactures is so small; 
and its concomitants—the fear of extortion, 
and personal insccuritv, induce that ten- 
dency to hoarding, which is alleged to 
operate in causing the annual disappear- 
ance of a considerable portion of the already 
| Insufficient silver currency. 

This, and other minor evils, are effects, 
not causes ; they are like the ailmeuts which 
| inherent weakness produces: strengthen 
_ the general frame, and they will disappear. 
. The temptation of profitable and secure in- 
. vestments, such as urgently-required public 
' works may be always made to offer by a 
wise government, would speedily bring 
forth the hoarded wealth (if there be 
such) of India, and would assuredly attract 
both European and native capital, which, 
thus employed, might be as seed sown. 
The British settlers, and some public- 


if we are permitted to sce the sword of war, 


spirited native merchants (such as the well. 
known Sir Jamsetjee Jeejceboy, of Bom- 
bay, with others in each presidency), have 
shown what individual effort can accomplish. 
It is now for the government to follow their 
example, and prepare for a rich harvest of 
material and moral progress. 


Annexation, and Infraction of the Indian 
Laws of Inheritance.—The system of sub- 
sidiary alliances, established by Lord Welles- 
ley, in the teeth of many and varied difficul- 
ties, has, without doubt, been the means of 
quietly and effectively establishing the su- 
premacy of England over the chief part of 
the Indian peninsula. It has likewise 
greatly conduced to the general tran- 
quillity, by compelling the native govern- 
ments to keep peace with one another. 
It might have done much more than this, 
had subsequent governors-general entered 
into the large and generous policy of its 
promoter, aud viewed it as a protective 
measure calculated to prolong the existence 
of native states, and regulate the balance 
of power. Lord Wellesley had no passion 
for annexation; he did not even say with 
Clive, “to stop is dangerous, to recede is 
ruin :’’* on the contrary, he believed that 
the time had arrived for building up a bar- 
rier against further extension ; and for this 
very purpose he bent every energy of his 
mind to frame the system which has been 
perverted by his successors, and warped by 
circumstances, into a preliminary to absorp- 
tion and extinction. 

He desired to preserve the independence 
of the Rajpoot principalities; and thus, 
rather than by exterminating wars, to keep 
in check the then alarmingly turbulent and 
agvressive Mahratta powers. His plans wero 
perfected, and fairly in operation when he 
quitted India. Unhappily, his whole policy 
was, for a little while, misrepresented and 
misunderstood. Its reversal was decreed, 
and unswerving “ non-intervention” was to 
be substituted for protective and defensive 
alliances, In theory, this principle seemed 
just and practicable ; in action, it involved 
positive breach of contract with the weaker 
states, with whom, in our hour of peril, we 
had formed treaties, and whom we were 
pledged to protect against their hereditary 
foes. 

Mistaken notions of cconomy actuated 
the authorities in England; and, unfortu- 
nately, Sir George Barlow, on whom the 

* Metculfe Papers, p. 5. 
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charge of the supreme government de- 
"volved by the sudden death of Lord Corn- 
wallis, was incapable of realising, much less 
of forcibly deprecating, the evil of the 
measures he was called upon to take. 
Lord Lake, the commander-in-chief, felt 
his honour so compromised by the public 
breach of faith involved in the repudiation 
of treaties which he had been mainly in- 
strumental in obtaining, that he resigned, 
| in disgust, the diplomatic powers eutrusted 
' to him.* 

No less indignation was evinced by the 
band of rising statesmen, whose minds had 
' been enlarged and strengthened by par- 
ticipation in the views of the “great little 
man,” who, “from the fire of patriotism 
which blazed in his own breast, emitted 
| sparks which animated the breasts of all 
who came within the reach of his notice.”’+ 
One of these (Charles Metcalfe) drew up a 
paper on the policy of Sir George Barlow, 
of remarkable interest and ability. He 
says— 

“The native powers of India understand the law 
of nations on a broad scale, though they may not 
adhere to it; but they are not acquainted with the 
nice quirks upon which our finished casuists would 
draw up a paper to establish political rights. Our 
name is high, but these acts must lower it; anda 
natural consequence is, that we shall not again be 
trusted with confidence. 

“Sir George Barlow, in some of his despatches, 
distinctly states, that he contemplates, in the dis- 
cord of the native powers, an additional source of 
strength; and, if [ am not mistaken, some of his 
plans go directly, and are designed, to foment dis- 
cord among those states. * * * Jord Welles- 
ley’s desire was to unite the tranquillity of all the 
nowers of India with our own. How fair, how 
feautiful, how virtuous does this system seem; 
how tenfold fair, beautiful, and virtuous, when com- 
pared with the other ugly, nasty, abominable one.” 

All the members of the Wellesley school 
imbibed the same tone; and though they 
differed widely on many points, and sub- 
sequently became themselves distinctive 
leaders, yet Elphinstone and Malcolm, 
Adams and Jenkins, Tucker and Edmon- 
stone, consistently maintained the rights of 
native states, and regarded any disposition to 
take advantage of their weakness or promote 
strife, as ‘ugly, nasty, and abominable.” 

When the non-intervention system proved 
absolutely impracticable, the authoritics fell 
back on that of subsidiary alliauces; but 
instead of proceeding on the broad basis 
Jaid down by Lord Wellesley, and organ- 


* See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 406. 
+ Metcalfe Papers, p. 10. 
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ising such relations of mutual protection 
and subordination between the greater and 
the minor states, as might be necessary for 
the preservation of general tranquillity, a 
system of minute and harassing inter- 
ference was introduced into the affairs of 
every petty state. “We established,” writes 
Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1830, when a 
member of the supreme council, “a mili- 
tary police throughout Central India, with a 
view to maintain order in countries belong- 
ing to foreign potentates.”§ The arrange- 
ments made were costly, clumsy, and in- 
efficient; and, in the end, have worked 
badly for all parties. 

The British contingents, which have 
now joined the rebel Bengal army, were, 
for the most part, forced on the native 
princes, and their general tendency has 
been to foster the inherent weakness, 
corruption, and extortion of the states 
in which they have been cstablished. 
The benefit of exemption from external 


‘strife, has heen dearly purchased by in- 


ereascd internal oppression; the arm of 
the despot being strengthened against his 
subjects by the same cause which paralysed 
it for forcign aggression. Then has arisen 
the difficult question—how far we, as the 
undoubted supreme power, werc justified 
in upholding notoriously incapable and 
profligate dynasties, even while the cruel 
wrongs of the people were unceasingly re- 
ported by the British residents at the native 
courts? As is too frequently the case, the 
same question has becn viewed from dif- 
ferent points of view at different times, and, 
at each period, the decision arrived at has 
run the risk of being partial and prejudiced. 

In the time of Warren Hastings, Sir 
John Shore, and Lord Wellesley, the in- 
crease of territory was deprecated by the 
Kast India Company and the British nation 
in gencral, as equally unjust in principle 
and mistaken in policy. The fact that 
many of the Hindoo, and nearly all the Mo- 
hammedan, rulers were usurpers of recent 


date, ruling over newly-founded states, was | 


utterly ignored; and their treacherous and 
hostile proceedings against us, and each 
other, were treated as fictitious, or at least 
exaggerated. At length a powerful reac- 
tion took place; people grew accustomed to 
the rapid augmentation of our Anglo-Indian 


of native princes, from being over-esti- 
mated, became as unduly disregarded. 


empire, and ceased to scrutinise the means | 
by which it was accomplished. The rights | 


| 


The system of annexation recently pur- 
' sued, which has set at nought the an- 
cient Hindoo law regarding the succession 
of adopted sons and female representatives, 
is alleged to have been a special cause of 
the revolt.* From time immemorial, the 
adoption of heirs in default of natural and 
legitimate issue, has been the common cus- 
tum of the Hindoos, Ifa man have no son, 
it is an imperative article in his religious 
belief that he should adopt onc; because it 
is only through the ceremonies aud offer- 
ings of a son, that the soul of the father 
can be released from Put—which seems to be 
the Brahminical term for purgatory. The 
adopted child succeeds to every hereditary 
right, and is treated in every respect as if 
lawfully begotten. Lord Mctcalfe has ex- 
pressed a very decided opinion on the sub- 
ject. After pointing out the difference 
between sovereign princes and jaghcerdars 
—between those in possession of hereditary 
sovereigntics in their own nght, and those 
who hold grants of land, or public revenue, 
by gift from a sovereign or paramount 
power—he adds, that Ilindoo sovereign 
princes have a right to adopt a successor, to 
the exclusion of collateral heirs; and that 
the British government is bound to acknow- 
ledge the adoption, provided that it be 
regular, and not in violation of Jindoo 
Jaw. “The supposed reversionary right of 
the paramount power,” Lord Metealfe de- 
scribes ‘as having no real existence, except 
in the case of the absolute want of heirs ; 
and even then the nght is only assumed in 
virtue of power; for it would probably be 
more consistent with right, that the people 
of the state so situated should elect a sove- 
rcign for themselves.” + 

Many of our leading statesmen have con- 
curred not only in deprecating the use of 
any measures of annexation which could 
possibly be construed as harsh or unjust, 
but also in viewing the end itself, namcly, 
the absorption of native states, as a positive 
evil. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who has 
probably had more political intercourse 
with the highest class of natives than any 
other individual now living, has always con- 
tinued to entertain the same views which he 
set forth as interpreter to Major-general 
Wellesley, in the memorable conferences held 
to negotiate the treaties of Surjec Anjen- 


* Vide Rebellion in India ; by John Bruce Norton. 

+ Metcalfe Papers (written in 1837); p. 318. 

} Supplementary Despatches of F. M. the Duke 
of Wellington; edited by the present Duke: vol. iii. 
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gaum and Deogaum, in 1803, with Sindia 
and the rajah of Berar ;{ when he described 
the British government as uniformly anxious 
to promote the prosperity of its adherents, 
the interests of such persons being regarded 
as identified with its own. 

Many years later, Mr. Elphinstone wrote— 
“Tt appears to me to be our interest as 
well as our duty, to usc every means to 
preserve the allied governments: it is also 
our interest to keep up the number of in- 
dependent powers: their territories afford a 
refuge to all whose habits of war, intrigue, 
or depredation, make them incapable of 
remaining quict in ours; and the contrast 
of our government has a favourable effect 
on our subjects, who, while they feel the 
evils they are actually exposed to, are apt 
to forget the greater ones from which they 
have been delivered.” 

Colonel Wellesley, in 1800, declared, 
that the extension of our territory and in- 
fluence had becn greater than our means. 
“Wherever wespread ourselves,” he said, “we 
increase this evil. We throw out of employ- 
ment and means of subsistence, all who have 
hitherto managed the revenue, commanded, 
or served in the armies, or have plundered 
the country. These people become addi- 
tional enemies, at the same time that, by 
the extension of our territory, our means 
of supporting our government and of de- 
fending ourselves are proportionately de- 
creased.”§ 

Marquis Wellesley, in 1842, wrote— No 
further extension of our territory is ever 
desirable in India, even in the event of war 
for conquest, if that could be justified or 
were Icgal, as the law now wisely stands.” || 

Lord Ellenborough (despite the annexa- 
tion of Sinde) advised, that even “ what 
are called rightful occasions of appro- 
priating the territories of native states,” 
should be avoided; because he considered, 
that the maintenance of those states, and 
“the conviction that they were considered 
permancnt parts of the general government 
of India, would materially strengthen our 
authority. I feel satisfied, that I never 
stood so strong with my own army as when 
I was surrounded by native princes; they 
like to see respect shown to their native 
princes. These princes are sovereigns of 
one-third of the population of Hindoostan ; 


§ Wellington Despatches. Letter to Major Munro, 
dated 20th August, 1800. 

|| Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to Lord 
Ellenborough, 4th July, 1842. 
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and with reference to the future condition 
of the country, it becomes more important 
to give them confidence that no systematic 
attempt will be made to take advantage of 
the failures of heirs to confiscate their pro- 
perty, or to injure, in any respect, those 
sovereigns in the position they at present 
occupy.” 

Sir John Malcolm went further still, and 
declared, that “the tranquillity, not to say 
the security, of our vast Oriental dominions, 
was involved in the preservation of the 
native principalities, which are dependent 
upon us for protection. These are also so 
obviously at our mercy, so entircly within 
our grasp, that besides the other and great 
benefits which we dcrive from these alliances, 
their co-existence with our rule is, of itself, 
a source of political strength, the value of 
which will never be known till it is lost. 
* * * T am further convinced, that though 
our revenue may increasc, the permanence 
of our power will be hazarded in proportion 
as the territories of native princes and chiefs 
fall under our direct rule.” 

Henry St. George Tucker likewise lifted 
up his voice in warning, declaring, that the 
annexation of a principality to our gigantic 
empire, might become the source of weak- 
ness, by impairing our moral influence over 
our native subjects.* 

These opinions so far prevailed, that down 
to the viccroyalty of Lord Dalhousie, the 
Hindoo custum of adoption was not only 
sanctioned, but urged by the supreme gov- 
ernment on native princes in the absence 
of natural heirs. The majority of Indian 
dynasties have becn maintained in this 
The famous Mahratta leaders, 
Dowlut Rao Sindia of Gwalior, and Mul- 
har Rao Holcar of Indore, both died child- 
less: the latter adopted a son; the former 
left the choice of a successor to his favourite 
wife, who exercised the right, and herself 
filled the position of regent.t 

On the death of the adopted prince, in 
1843, his nearest relative, a boy of eight 
years of age, was proclaimed maharajah. 
The war which took place in the same year, 
and which terminatcd in the capture of the 
fortress of Gwalior by the British troops, 
on the 4th of January, 1844, did not Icad 


* Several of the above opinions, with others of 
similar tendency, will be found collected in a pam- 
ee entitled Zhe Natire States of India; pub- 
ished by Saunders and Stanford, 6, Charing-cross : 
1853, 

t Indtan Empire, vol. i., p. 427. 
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to the extinction of the principality, as it 
would unquestionably have done under the 
course of policy which subsequently pre- 
vailed. The young maharajah was con- 
firmed in the position, for which, as he 
advanced in age, he showed himself well 
qualified ; and his name, like that of his co- 
temporary the rajah of Indore, now takes 
high rank amid the faithful allies of Eng- 
land. 

Lord Ellenborough’s opinions regarding 
the maintenance of native states, were not, 
however, shared by his zealous champion, 
Sir Charles Napier, who expressed himself 
on this point, as on most others, in very 
strong terms. ‘ Were I emperor of In- 
dia,’ he said, when his views were most 
matured, “no Indian prince should exist.” 
He would dethrone the Nizam, he would 
scize Nepaul: in fact, he considered, that 
without the abolition of the native sove- 
reignties no great good could be effected, 
and the Company’s revenues must be always 
in difficulty.t 

Sir Charles was probably singular in his 
desire to extend the British frontier inde- 
finitely, and “make Moscowa and Pekin 
shake ;” but many persons, including Mr. 
Thoby Prinsep and other leading India 
IIouse authorities, looked forward to the 
extinction of the subsidiary and protected 
states within our boundary as desirable, 
both in a political and financial point of 
view, especially in the latter.§ 

In India, the majority of the governing 
“caste,” as Colonel Sykes called the civi- 
lians,|| were naturally disposed to favour ex- 
tensions of territory which directly conduced 
to the benefit of their body, and for the in- 
direct consequences of which they were in 
no manner held responsible. ‘To them, the 
lapse of a native state was the opening of a 
new source of promotion, as it was to the di- 
rectors in England of “ patronage’—an ad- 
vantage vague in sound, but very palpable 
and lucrative in operation. No wonder that 
the death of the “sick man” should have 
been often anticipated by his impatient heirs 
as a happy release, which it was excusable 
and decidedly expedient to hasten. It was 
but to place the sufferer or victim within 
reach of the devouring waves of the Ganges, 


t See review in the Times, May 25th, 1857, of 
Sir W. Napier’s Life of Sir C. Napier. 
§ See Mr. Prinsep’s pamphlet on the Indian Ques- 
tion in 1853. 
|| Third Report of Colonization Committee, 1858; 
. 88. 
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and the result, according to Hindoo notions, 
| js paradise to one party, and pecuniary ad- 
_ vantage, or at least relief, to the other. 
|The whirlpool of annexation has been hit 
upon as offering advantages of a similar 
kind; namely, complete regeneration to the 
native state subjected to its engulphing 
influence, and increased revenue to the para- 
mount power. Bengal civilians began to 
study “ annexation made easy,” with the zeal 
of our American cousins, and it was soon 
deemed indispensable to hasten the process 
by refusing to sanction further adoptions. 
The opinions quoted in preceding pages 
were treated as out of date, and the policy 
founded on them was reversed. The ex- 
perience of the past showed, that from the 
davs of Clive, all calculations founded on 
increase of territorial revenue, had been 
vitiated by more than proportionate in- 
crease of expenditure. It meht have also 
taught, that the decay of native states 
needed no stimulating, and that even if 
their eventual extinction should be deemed 
desirable, it would at least be well to take 
care that the inclined plane by which we 
were hastening their descent, should not be 
placed at so sharp an angle as to bring 
them down, like an avalanche, on our own 
heads. These considerations were lost sight 
of in the gencral desire felt “to extinguish 
the native states which consume so large a 
portion of the revenue of the country ;”* and 
few paused to consider the peculiar rights 
of native administrators, as such, or re- 
membered that, in many cases, the profit 
derived from the subsidy paid for military 
contingents, was greater than any we were 
likely to obtain from the entire revenue. 
In fact, the entire revenue had repeatedly 
proved insufficient to cover the cost of our 
enormous governmental establishments, civil 
and military. 

The expenditure consequent on the war 
with, and annexation of, Sinde,t was the sub- 
ject of much parliamentary discussion, the 
immense booty obtained by the army being 
contrasted with the burden imposed upon 
the public treasury and highly-taxed people 
of India, Still the lesson prominently set 
forth therein was unheeded, or treated as 
applicable only to projects of foreign ag- 


* Modern India; by Mr. Campbell, a civilian of 
the Bengal service, 

+ Mr. St. George Tucker asserted, that the pro- 
ceedings connected with the annexation of Sinde 
Were reprobated by every member cf the Court of 
N)irectors of the East India Company, “ as character- 
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grandisement, and having no relation to 
questions of domestic policy. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie expressed the 
general sentiments of the Court of Directors, 
as well as his own, in the following full 
and clear exposition of the principles which 
prompted the series of annexations made 
under his administration :—* There may be 
a conflict of opinion as to the advantage, or 
to the propriety, of extending our already 
vast possessions beyond their present limits. 
No man can more sincerely deprecate than 
I do any extension of the frontiers of our 
territories, which can be avoided, or which 
may not become indispensably necessary 
from considerations of our own safety, and 
of the maintenance of the tranquillity of 
our provinces. But I cannot conceive it 
possible for any one to dispute the policy of 
taking advantage of every just opportunity 
which presents itself for consolidating the 
territories that already belong to us, by 
taking possession of states which may lapse 
in the midst of them; for thus getting rid 
of these petty intervening principalities, 
which may be made a means of annoyance, 
but which can never, I venture to think, 
be a source of strength; for adding to the 
resources of the public treasury, and for 
extending the uniform application of our 
system of government to those whose best 
interests, we believe, will be promoted 
thereby.” 

Lord Dalhousie differed from Lord Met- 
calfe and others above quoted, not less 
with regard to the nature of the end in 
view, than as to the means by which that end 
might be lawfully obtained; and he has re- 
corded his “strong and deliberate opinion,” 
that “the British government is bound 
not to put aside or to neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or re- 
venuc, as may from time to time present 
themselves, whether they arise from the 
lapse of subordinate states by the failure of 
all heirs of every description whatsoever, or 
from the failure of heirs natural, when the 
succession can be sustained only by the 
sanction of government heing given to 
the ceremony of adoption, according to 
Hindoo law.” 


It is not surprising that the process 


ised by acts of the grossest injustice, highly inju- 
rious to the national reputation :” and that the 
acquisition of that country was “more iniquitous 
than any which has ever stained the annals of our 
Indian administration.” — Memorials of Indian Gov- 
ernment, pp. 351, 362, 
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of absorption should have been rapid, when 
the viceroy, who held the above opinions, 
was essentially a practical man, gifted 
with an “aptitude for business, unflagging 
powers of labour, and clearness of intellect ;” 
which even the most decided opponents of 
his policy have applauded. In reviewing 
the result of his eight years’ administration, 
Lord Dajhousie dwells, apparently without 
the slightest misgiving, on the large in- 
crease of the British territories in the Kast 
during that period; four kingdoms, and 
various chiefships and separate tracts, having 
been brought under the sway of the Queen 
of England. Of these, the Punjab was the 
fruit of conquest.* Pegu and Martaban 
were likewise won by the sword in 1852; 
and a population of 570,180 souls, spread 
over an area of 32,250 square miles, was 
thereby brought under the dominion of the 
British Crown.t 

The Raj or Principality of Sattara, was 
the first state annexed by Lord Dalhousie, 
to the exclusion of the claims of an adopted 
son, There was only one precedent—and 
that a partial one—for this measure: it 
occurred under the administration of Lord 
Auckland, in 1840, in the case of the little 
state of Colaba, founded by the pirate Angria, 
whose chief fort, Gheria, was taken by 
Watson and Clive in 1756.¢ Colaba was 
dependent on the government of the Peishwa 
at Poona; and, on the extinction of his 
power, the British entered into a treaty 
with Ragojee Angria, the existing chief, 
guaranteeing the transmission of his terri- 
tories in their integrity to his “ successors.” 
With the sanction of the Bombay govern- 
ment, Ragojee adopted a boy, who dicd soon 
afucr him. Permission was asked for a fresh 
adoption, but refused; and the territory 
was treated as having escheated for want of 
heirs male, although, it is alleged, there were 
many members of the Angria family still in 
existence, legally capable of succeeding to 
the government. 

Sattara was altogether a more important 
case, both on account of the extent and 
excellent government of the kingdom, and 
because its extinction involved a distinct 
repudiation of the practice of adoption 
previously sanctioned by the British au- 
thorities, and held by the Hindoos as in- 
variably conferring on the adopted child 


* Norton’s Rebellion in India, p. 65. 

+ Indian Empire, vol. {., p. 456. 

t Ibid, p. 458. Parl. Papers, 16th April, 1858,} 
§ See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 271, 


every privilege of natural and legitimate 
issue.§ The fact was so generally recognised, 
that there seems no reason to donbt that the 
native princes, in signing subsidiary or 
other treaties, considered that children by 
adoption were included, as a matter of 
course, under the head of legitimate heirs 
and successors, The exception, if intended, 
was sufficiently important to demand men- 
tion. But the conduct of the government, 
in repeated instances (such as those of the 
Gwalior and Indore principalities, of Kotah 
in 1828, Dutteah in 1840, Oorcha, Bans- 
warra, and Oodipoor, in 1842, and, several 
years later, in Kerowlee),|| was calculated to 
remove all doubt by evidencing its liberal 
construction of the Hindoo law of succes- 
sion, 

Lord Auckland declared, in the case 
of Oorcha, that he could not for a moment 
admit the doctrine, that because the view of 
policy upon which we might have formed 
engagements with the native princes might 
have been by circumstances materially al- 
tered, we were therefore not to act scru- 
pulously up to the terms and spirit of those 
engagements; and again, when discussing 
the question of the right of the widow of the 
rajah of Kishenghur to adopt a son without 
authority from her deceased husband, his 
lordship rejected any reference to the “ sup- 
posed rights” which were suggested as de- 
volving on the British government as the 
paramount power, declaring that such ques- 
tions must be decided exclusively with refer- 
ence to the terms and spirit of the treaties 
or engagements formed with the different 
states; and that no demand ought to be 
brought forward than such as, in regard to 
those engagements, should be scrupulously 
consistent with good faith. 

By this declaration Lord Auckland pub- 
licly evinced his resolve to adhere to the 
principle laid down by high authority forty 
years before, under very critical circum- 
stances. It was not an obedient depen- 
dency, but the fortified border-land of a 
warlike principality, that was at stake, 
when Arthur Wellesley urged the governor- 
general to abide by the strict rules of jus- 
tice, however inconvenient and seemingly 
inexpedient. On other points of the ques- 
tion the brothers might take different views ; 
on this they were sure to agree; for they 


| The social grounds on which the practice of 
adoption is based, are well set forth by General 
Briggs. See Ludlow’s Lectures, vol. ii., p. 226; and 
Native States, pp. 21; 23. 
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were equally ready to “sacrifice Gwalior or 
every other frontier in India ten times over, 
in order to preserve our credit for scrupu- 
lous good faith.”’* 

The recent mode of dealing witb Sattara 
has not contributed to raise the British 
name either for generosity or unflinching in- 
tegrity. The deposition of that most able 
ruler, Pertab Sing, on a charge of con- 
spiracy against the supreme government,t 
was earnestly deprecated in England by 
many eminent men, and excited great in- 
dignation among his subjects. The secret 
and hurried manner in which his seizure 
and trial were conducted, increased the appa- 
rent hardship of his sentence; and an able 
writcr asserts his conviction that, at the 
present time, not a native in India, nor five 
persons in the world, believe in his guilt.t 
He died in 1847, leaving an adopted son, 
around whom the affections of the people 
still cling.§ The remembrance of his misfor- 
tunes has not passed away; and one of the 
mutineers, hung at Sattara in 1857, ad- 
dressed the surrounding natives while he 
was being pinioned, to the effect that, as 
the English had hurled the rajah from his 
throne, so they ought to be driven out of the 
country.|| The deposition of Pertab Sing 
was not, however, accompanicd by any at- 
tempt at annexation of territory; the gov- 
ernment, on the contrary, “ haying no views 
of advantage and aggrandisement,” resolved, 
in the words of the new treaty (5th Sep- 
tember, 1839), to invest the brother and next 
In succession to the rajah with the sove- 
reignty. This brother (Appa Sahib) died 
in 1848. He, also, in default of natural 
issue, had adopted a son, whose recognition 
as rajah was strongly urged by Sir George 
Clerk, the governor of Bombay, on the 
ground that the terms of the treaty, “scemed 
to mean a sovereignty which should not 
lapse for want of heirs, so long as there was 
any one who could succeed, according to 
the usages of the people.” “In a matter 
such as this question of resumption of ter- 
ritory, recovered by us, and restored to an 

ancient dynasty,” he observes, “we are 
i morally bound to give some consideration 

to the sense in which we induced or per- 
| mitted the other party to understand the 
| terms of a mutual agreement. Whatever 
we intend in favour of an ally in perpetuity, 


* Wellington Despatches, 17th March, 1804, 
t See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 432. 

} Ludlow’s Lectures, vol. ii., p. 171. 

§ Jbid., p. 171. 
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when executing a treaty with him on that 
basis, by that we ought to abide in our rela- 
tions with his successors, until he proves 
himself unworthy.” 

Sir G. Clerk further advocated the con- 
tinuance of the independence of Sattara, 
on account of its happy and prosperous 
state. Mr. Frere, the British resident, said 
that no claimant would venture to put for- 
ward his own claim against the adopted sons 
of either of the late rajahs; but that there 
were many who might have asserted their 
claim but for the adoption, and who would 
“be able to establish a very good priméd 
facie claim in any court of justice in India.” 
These arguments did not deter Lord Dal- 
housie from making Sattara the first ex- 
ample of his consolidation policy. “The 
territories,” he said, “lie in the very heart 
of our own possessions. They are inter- 
posed between the two military stations in 
the presidency of Bombay, and are at least 
calculated, in the hands of an independent 
sovereign, to form an obstacle to safe com- 
munication and combined military move- 
ment. The district is fertile, and the re- 
venues productive, The population, accus- 
tomed for some time to regular and peaceful 
government, are tranquil themselves, and 
are prepared for the regular government 
our possession of the territory would give.” 
With regard to the terms of the treaty, he 
held that the words “ heirs and successors” 
must be read in their ordinary sense, and 
could not be construed to secure to thc 
rajahs of Sattara any other than the succes- 
sion of heirs natural: and the prosperity of 
the state, he did not consider a reason for its 
continued independence, unless this pros- 
perity could be shown to arise from fixed 
Institutions, by which the disposition of the 
sovereign would always be guarded, or com- 
pelled into an observance of the rules of 
good government. (This, of course, could 
not be shown, such security being peculiar 
to countries blessed with free institutions, 
and utterly incompatible with any form of 
despotism.) In conclusion, the governor- 
general argued, that “we ought to regard 
the territory of Sattara as lapse, and should 
incorporate it at once with the British do- 
minions in India.”** 

The Court of Directors were divided in 
opinion on the subject: nine of them agreed 


|| Bombay Telegraph, 19th June, 1857. 
| Indian Empire, vol. i., 1 419, 
Fras Minute by Lord Dalhousie, 30th August, 
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with, and five differed from, Lord Dalhousie.* 
The dissentients were Messrs. Tucker, Shep- 
herd, Melville, Major Oliphant, and General 
Caulfield. Regarding the precedent estab- 
lished in the case of Colaba, Mr. Tucker 
said-— 


“T remonstrated against the annexation (I am 
disposed to call it the confiscation) of Colaba, the 
ancient seat of the Angria family, to which the allu- 
sion has been made in the Bombay minutes; and 
far from having seen reason to modify or recall the 
opinion recorded by me on that proceeding, I have 
availed myself of every suitable occasion to enforce 
my conviction, that a more mischievous policy could 
not be pursued than that which would engross the 
whole territory of India, and annihilate the small 
remnant of the native aristocracy. There are per- 
sons who fancy that landed possessions in India 
cannot be successfully administered by native agency. 
In disproof of this notion I would point to the Ram- 
poor Jaghire in Rohileund, which was a perfect 
garden when I saw it long ago, and which still re- 
mains, I believe, in a state of the highest agricul- 
tural prosperity. Nay, I would point to the princi- 
pality of Sattara, which appears to have been most 
successfully administered both by the ex-rajah, Per- 
tab Sing, and his brother and successor, Appa Sahib, 
who have done more for the improvement of the 
country than our government can pretend to have 
done in any part of its territory.” 


This, and other energetic protests, are 
said to have produced so strong an im- 
pression, that » vote seemed likely to pass 
in the Court of Proprietors, repudiating the 
annexation of Sattara. ‘The majority of the 
directors perceiving this, called for a ballot, 
and so procured the confirmation of the 
measure by the votes of some hundreds of 
ladies and gentlemen, for the most part 
utterly ignorant of the merits of the case. 

The provision made by the supreme gov- 
ernment for the widows and adopted son,§ 
was censured by the directors; and Lord 
Dalhousie writes, that although the Hon. 
Court had declared “ their desire to provide 
liberally for the family, and their wish 
that the ladies should retain jewels, fur- 


* The question ef the right of adoption, says Mr. 
Sullivan, was treated by all the authorities at home 
and abroad as if it had been an entirely new one, 
and was decided in the negative; whereas, it ap- 
peared, by records which were dragged forth after 
judgment was passed in the Sattara case, that the 
sae had been formally raised, and as formally 

ecided in favour of the right, twenty years before ; 
and that this decision had been acted upon in no 
Teas than fifteen instances in the interval.—Pamphlet 
on the Double Government, published by India 
Reform Society ; p. 24. 

+ Lieutenant-general Briggs, in his evidence be- 
fore the Cotton Committee appointed in 1848, men- 
tioned having superintended the construction of a 
road made entirely by natives for the rajah of Sat- 
tara, thirty-six miles long, and eighteen feet wide, 


niture, and other personal property suit- 
able to their rank, they still objected that 
the grant of so much property, which was 
fairly at the disposal of the government, 
was greatly in excess of what was re- 
quired,” || 

The Kingdom of Nagpoor “became British 
territory by simple lapse, in the absence 
of all legal heirs;” for the government, 
says Lord Dalhousie, “refused to bestow 
the territory, in free gift, upon a stranger,]: 
and wisely incorporated it with its own 
dominions,”’** 

Absorption was becoming a very familiar 
process to the British functionaries, and the 
addition of a population of about 4,650,000, 
and an area of 76,432 square miles,tt ap- 
peared to excite little attention or interest. 
Parliamentary returns prove, however, that 
the kingdom was not extinguished without 
palpable signs of dissatisfaction, and even 
some attempt at resistance on the part of 
the native government. The ranees, or 
queens, on the death of the rajah in Decem- 
ber, 1853, requested leave to take advantage 
of the Hindoo law, which vested in them, or 
at least in the chief of them—the right of 
adopting a son, and of exercising the powers 
of the regency. ‘They offered to adopt, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the supreme 
goverument, any one of the rightful heirs, 
who, they alleged, existed, and were en- 
titled to succeed to the sovereignty; ‘ both 
according to the customs of the family and 
the Hindoo law, and also agreeably to the 
practice in such cases pursued under the 
treaties.” The reply was a formal intima- 
tion, that the orders issued by the gov- 
ernment of India having been confirmed 
by the Hon. Court of Directors, the prayer 
of the ranees for the restitution of the 
raj to the family could not be granted. 
The maharanee, called the Banka Bye (a 


with drains and small bridges for the whole dis- 
tance. 

{ Sullivan’s Double Government, p. 26. 

§ They were allowed to retain jewels, &c., to the 
value of sixteen lacs, and landed property worth 
20,000 rupees a-year. Pensions were also granted 
(from the revenue) to the three ranees, of £45,000, 
£30,000, and £25,000 respectively—Parl. Papers 
(Commons), 5th March, 1856; p. 10. 

| Parl. Papers, &c., p. 10. 

Lord Dalhousie, in a minute dated 10th June, 
1854, admits that lineal members of the Bhons- 
lay family existed; but adds, “ they are all the pro- 
geny of deughten Pail. Papers (Commons), 16th 
June, 1856. 

** Minute, dated 28th February, 1856; p. 8. 

tt Parl. Papers (Commons), 16th April, 1858, 
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who had exercised the authority of regent 
during the minority of her grandson, the 
late rajah), and the younger ranees, were not 
entirely unsupported in their endeavours for 
the continuance of the state, or at least 
for the obtainment of some concessions from 
the paramount power. The commissioner, 
and former resident, Mr. Mansel, repre- 
sented the disastrous effect which the an- 
nexation of Nagpoor was calculated to 
produce upon certain influential classes. 
The dependent chiefs, the agriculturists, 
and the small shopkeepers would, he con- 
sidered, “if not harshly agitated by new 
measures,” be easily reconciled to British 
rule; but— 


| very aged woman, of remarkable ability, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The officers of the army, the courtiers, the 
riesthood, the chief merchants and bankers who 
bail dealings with the rajah’s treasury and house- 
hold—all the aristocracy, in fact, of the country, see 
in the operation of the system that British rule 
involves, the gradual diminution of their exclusive 
consequence, and the final extinction of their order.”* 


The extinction of the aristocracy was cal- 
culated to affect the mass of the population 
more directly than would at first secm 
probable. Mr. Mansel truly says— 


“The Indian native looks up to a monarchical 
| and aristocratic form of life; all his ideas and feel- 
ings are pervaded with respect for it. Its ceremonies 
and state are an object of amusement and interest 
to all, old and young; and all that part of the hap- 
vines of the world which is produced by the grati- 
teation of the senses, is largely maintained by the 
existence of a court, its pageantry, its expenditure, 
and communication with the people. Without such 
a source of patronage of merit, literary and personal, 
| the action of life in native society as it is and must 
| long be, would be tame and depressing. * * ® 

It is the bitter cry on all sides, that our rule exhi- 
| bits no sympathy, especially for the native of rank, 
| 


and not even for other classes of natives. It isa 

just, but an ungenerous, unloveable system that we 
administer, and this tone is peculiarly felt in a 

|| newly-acquired country. It may be that we can- 
not re-create, but we may pause ere we destroy a 
form of society already existing, and not necessarily 
barren of many advantages. * * * ‘The main 
energies of the public service in India are directed 
to, or absorbed in, the collection of revenue and the 
repressing of rural crime; and the measures applied 
to the education of the native people are of little 
influence; while many of our own measures—as in 
the absorption of a native state (if we sweep clean 
the family of the native prince and the nobility 
gradually from the land)—are deeply depressing on 
the national character and social system.’ 

| 


* Parl, Papers (Commons)—Annexation of Be- 
rar: No. 82; March Sth, 1856; p. 4. 
+ Ibid., p. 6. 
t Ibid., bp. 12, 13. 
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§ The mode of appropriating the personal and here- 
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He therefore recommended, with a view 
of reconciling the past with the future, in a 
change of government from Oriental to 
European hands, that the Nagpoor royal 
family should be permitted to exercise the 
right of adoption; to enjoy the privileges 
of titular chieftainship; and to retain pos- 
session of the palace in the city of Nagpoor, 
with a fixed income and a landed estate. 

The reply to these recommendations was, 
that the governor-general in council could 
not conceal his surprise and dissatisfaction 
at the advocacy of a policy diametrically 
opposed to the declared views of the 
supreme authority. The grounds on which 
the British commissioner advocated the 
creation of a titular principality, were 
pronounced to be weak and untenable; 
while all experience was alleged to be 
opposed to the measure which he had 
“most inopportunely forced” on the con- 
sideration of government. The king of 
Delhi, the nawab of Bengal, and the uawab- 
nizam of the Carnatic, were cited as so 
many examples of its impolicy: but “in all 
these cases, however, some purpose of great 
temporary expediency was served, or be- 
lieved to be served, when the arrangement 
was originally made ; some actual difficulty 
was got over by the arrangement; and, 
above all, the chicfs in question were exist- 
ing things [?] before the arrangement.” 
In the present instance, however, the offi- 
cial despatch declares there was no object 
of even temporary expediency to serve; no 
actual difficulty of any sort to be got over ; 
no one purpose, political or other, to be 
promoted by the proposed measure. tf 

The provision suggested by Mr. Mansel 
as suitable for the ranees in the event of his 
proposition being rejected, was condemned 
as extravagantly high; the hereditary trea- 
sure of the rajah, the governor-general con- 
sidered, in accordance with the decision of 
the Hon. Court in an analogous case (Sat- 
tara), was “fairly at the disposal of the 
government, and ought not to be given up 
to be appropriated and squandered by the 
ranees.”’§ 

The money hoarded, having been accu- 
mulated, it was alleged, out of the public 
funds, was available to defray the arrears of 
the palace establishments—a reasonable 


ditary treasure of the late rajah, suggested by the 
commissioner as likely to be approved by the ranees, 
was the building a bridge over the Kumaon river ; 
and thus, in accordance with Hindoo custom, link- 
ing the family name to a great and useful work. 
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plea, which could not be urged in defence 
of the same seizure of personal savings in 
the case of Sattara. 

This unqualified censure of the commis- 
sioner was followed by his removal, a pro- 
ceeding dircctly calculated to inculcate the 
suppression not only of opinions, but even of 
facts, of an unpalatable kind. The half- 
measure which he had suggested might 
possibly have worked badly, as most half- 
measures do; but it was avowedly pro- 
nosed as a compromise, and as a means of 
meeting difficulties, which the Calcutta 
authorities saw fit to ignore. No notice 
whatever was taken of Mr. Mansel’s state- 
ment, that in arguing with the people at 
Nagpoor on the practice of putting the 
members of the family of a deceased chief 
on individual life pensions, upon the absorp- 
tion of a state, they immediately (though 
not before unsubservient to the execution 
of orders from Calcutta for the extinction of 
sovereign powers) fell back upon the law 
and rights of the case, and contended that 
the treaty gave what was now being arbi- 
trarily taken away.* 

Nothing, indeed, could be more arbi- 
trary than the whole proceeding. A mili- 
tary officer, Captain Elhot, was made offi- 
ciating commissioner, and a large body of 
troops was placed at his disposal to overawe 
opposition, in the event of the royal family 
or their late subjects evincing any disposi- 
tion to resist the fulfilment of the orders of 
the governor-general for the seizure of the 
treasure, hereditary jewels, and even the 
personal property and household effects of 
the deceased rajah, which were advertised 
to be sola by public auction, to provide a 
fund for the support of his family. 

The ranees sent a vakeel, or ambassador, 
to Calcutta, to intreat that a stop should be 
put to the sale of effects held as private 
property for a century and a-half; “and, 
further, for the cessation of the unjust, 
oppressive, and humiliating treatment shown 
by the commissioner, under the alleged 
orders of government, towards the maha- 
ranees and the other heirs and members of 
the family of the late rajah, whose lives are 
embittered and rendered burdensome by 
the cruel conduct and indignities to which 
they have been obliged to submit.” 

Repeated memorials were sent in by 
the ranees, concerning “the disrespect and 
contumely” with which they were treated 
by the acting commissioner, and also 

* Parl. Papers on Berar, p. 7. 
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regarding the manner in which the sales by 
auction were conducted, and property sacri- 
ficed ; particularly cattle and horses: a pair 
of bullocks, for mstance, estimated to be 
worth 200 rupees, being sold for twenty. 

The official return of the proceeds of the 
rajah’s live stock, tends to corroborate 
the statement of the ranees. A hundred 
camels only realised 3,188 rupees, and 182 
bullocks only 2,018; elephants, horses, and 
ponies in large numbers, sold at equally low 
prices. The remonstrances of the ranees 
were treated with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. The government refused to recog- 
nise their envoys, and would receive no 
communications except through the official 
whose refusal to forward their appeals was 
the express reason of their having endea- 
voured to reach the ear of the goveruor- 
general by some other channel. 

The removal of the property from the 
palace was attended by considerable excite- 
ment. The native officer employed by 
the English government, was “ hustled and 
beaten” in the outer courtyard of the 
palace. The sepoys on duty inside the 
square, are described by Captain Elliot in 
his rather singular account of the matter, 
“as not affording that protection and assis- 
tance they were bound to do; for, sctting 
aside Jumal-oo-deen’s [the native officer’s| 
rank, position, and employment, he was 
marricd, and somewhat lame.” There was 
great excitement in the city, as well as in 
and about the palace, and great crowds had 
assembled and were assembling. It was 
doubtful to what extent opposition might 
have been organised, for the aged maha- 
ranee was asserted to have sent a mes- 
sage to the British officer in command, 
that if the removal of property were 
attempted, she would set the palace on 
fire. This threat, if made, was never exe- 
cuted: reinforcements of troops were in- 
troduced into the city, and the orders a 
the government were quietly carried 
through. The governor-general considered 
that the “scandalous conduct” of the 
sepoys and rifle guards on duty, ought to 
have been punished by dismissal from the 
service; but it had been already passed 
over in silence, and so no martyrs were 
made to the cause, and the affair passed 
over as an ebullition of that “ floating feel- 
ing of national regret,” which Mr. Mansel 
had previously described as ready to dis- 
charge itself in dangerous force upon any 
objects within its range. 
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The maharanee denied having incited 
_ or approved the resistance offered by her 
people; but the Calcutta authorities per- 
sisted in considering that a plan of resis- 
' tance had been organised by her during the 
night preceding the disturbances which 
took place in the morning of the 11th of 
October, 1854, and threatened to hold the 
ranees generally responsible, in the event of 
any repetition of such scenes as those which 
had already brought down upon them the 
displeasure of government. 

The ladies were, no doubt, extremely 
‘alarmed by this intimation, which the offici- 
ating commissioner conveyed to them, he 
writes, in “most unmistakable language.” 
The sale of the chief part of the jewels and 
heirlooms (estimated at from £500,000 to 
£750,000 in value)* was carricd on unop- 
posed in the public bazaars; a proceeding 
which the then free press did not fail to 
communicate to the general public, and to 
comment on severely.t Of the money 
hidden within the sacred precincts of the 
zenana, 136 bags of silver rupees had been 
surrendered; but there was a further store 
of gold mohurs, with the existence of 
which the Banka Bye had herself ac- 
quainted the British functionaries imme- 
diately after the death of her grandson, 
as a proof of her desire to conceal 
nothing from them. When urged, she 
expressed her readiness to surrender the 
treasure; but pleaded as a reason for 
delay, the extreme, and as it speedily 
proved, mortal sickness of Unpoora Bye, 
the chicf widow, in whose apartments the 
treasure was hidden, and her great unwil- 
lingness to permit its removal. The com- 
missioner appears to have treated this plea as 
a continuation of “the old system of delay 
and passive resistance to all one’s instruc- 
tions and wishes.” Nevertheless, he deemed 
it objectionable ‘to use force ;” and “ was 
unwilling that Captain Crichton [the officer 
in command] should go upstairs on this 
occasion, or take any active part in this 
matter,” it being “ better to avoid a scene :” 
and, as an alternative, he advised “ writing 
off the amount known to be buried, to the 
debit of the ranees, deducting the same 
from their annual allowance, and telling 
them the same was at their disposal and in 
their own possession.” t 


* Parl. Papers (Annexation of Berar), p. 9. 
t Indian Neto, 2nd April, 1855. 
{ Letter from officiating commissioner, Capt. Elliot, 
to government, 13th Dec., 1854.—Parl. Papers, p, 44. 
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The princesses would have been badly | 
off had this arrangement been carried out, | | 
for the amount of hoarded treasure had | | 
been exaggerated, as it almost invariably is | | 
in such cases; and although no doubt is ; 
expressed that the formal surrender of | 
10,000 gold mohurs (made immediately 
after the delivery of the governor-general’s 
threatening message) included the entire 
hoard, yet double that sum was expected ; 
the other half having, it is alleged, been 
previously expended. 

The maharanee excited the angry sus- 
picions of the Calcutta government by 
a despairing effort for the maintenance of | 
the state, with which she felt the honour of 
her house indissolubly allied. It appeared, 
that Major Ramsay, then resident at Ne- 
paul, had, when occupying the same posi- 
tion at the court of Nagpoor, been on very 
had terms with the deceased rajah. The 
Banka Bye attributed the extinction of the | 
raj to his representations, and sent a 
vakeel to him, in the hope of deprecating 
his opposition, and obtaining his favourable 
intervention. The errand of the vakeel 
was misunderstood, and attributed to a 
desire to communicate with the Nepaulese 
sovereign on the subject of the annexation 
of Nagpoor. Under this impression, the 
governor-general in council declared, that 
the ranees had no right whatever to com- 
municate with native courts; that it was 
impossible to put any other than an un- 
favourable construction on their attempt to 
do so: and the acting commissioner was 
officially desired to acquaint them, that the 
repetition of such an act would “ certainly 
lead to substantial proof of the displeasure 
of government being manifested to them.” 

On the mistake being discovered, the 
following minute was recorded by the gov- 
ernor-general, and concurred in by the four 
members of council whose names have | 
become lately familiar to the British pub- 
lic. Its curt tone contrasts forcibly with 
that adopted by the Marquis Wellesley, 
and his great brother, in their arrange- 
ments for the royal family of Mysoor: yet 
the dynasty of Hyder Ali had been founded 
on recent usurpation, and overthrown in 
open fight; while that of Berar represented 
a native power of 150 years’ duration, and 
long in peaceful alliance with the Company 
as a protected state. The age and reputa- 
tion of the Banka Bye, her former position 


as regent, the remarkable influence exer- 
cised by her during the late reign, and her 
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‘ esi to the British vovern- en to carry on the government decently. ‘Tre- 
union adhesion B marked that Major Wilkinson, after a long struggle, 


eu meee se ' succeeded in getting the rajah within his own in- 
« 3 : § 


a fluence, and, by his fine sagacity and perfect ex- 
widows, and the bereaved condition of them | perience, had controlled him whenever he chose. 


Colonel Speirs, from decaying health, was latterly 
unable to put much check upon the rajah, though 
his perfect knowledge of affairs of the day here, and 
of Oriental courts in general, would otherwise have 
been most valuable. Major Ramsayt pursued a 
course of uncompromising interference, and, in a 
state of almost chronic disease, attempted a per- 
fect restoration to health. Mr. Digdien, as his 
health grew worse, left the rajah to do as he liked; 
and under the argument, that it was better to work 
by personal influence than by fear, he left the rajah 
to do as he pleased, with something like the pretencé 
of an invalid physician—that his patient would die 
with too much care, and required gentle treatment. 
During my incumbency, I found the rajah so much 
spoiled by the absolute indulgence of my prede- 
cessor, that I was gradually driven to adopt the 
radical reform of Major Ramsay, or the extreme 
conservatism of Mr. Davidson; and in the struggle 
which latterly ensued between myself and the rajah, 
his end was undoubtedly hastened by vexation at 
my insisting on his carrying out the reform in spirit 
as well asto the letter. * * * The argument of 
the natives, with whom I have frequently conferred 
on this subject, is, that the British residents at Nag- 
poor should participate in the blame charged to the 
rajah by myself; for if the same system of advice 
and check which was contemplated by the last 
treaty, had been carried out from first to last, the 
rajah would never have been tempted into the 
habits of indolence and avarice that latterly made 
him make his own court and the halls of justice a 
broker's shop, for the disposal of official favours and 
the sale of justice. ‘Ihe answer to this is, that the 
British government does its best; that it sends its 
highest servants to a residency; and if the principles 
or abilities of the different incumbents vary, it is 
only natural and incidental to any colonial system 
in the wold. The result, however, is, that the 
management of the country gets into all kinds of 
embarrassment, of death, judicial corruption, and 
irresponsibility of ministers, when the readiest course 
is to resume those sovereign powers that were dele- 
gated on trust.”t 


all, might well have dictated a more respect- 
ful consideration of their complaints and 
misapprehensions, than is apparent in the 
brief but comprehensive account given by 
the supreme government, of the groundless 
charge which had heen brought against 
the princesses :— 

“It now appears that the vakeel sent by 
the rances of Nagpoor to Nepaul, was in- 
tended, not for the durbar, but for Major 
Ramsay, the resident there. Major Ramsay, 
when officiating resident at Nagpoor, was 
compelled to bring the late rajah to order. 
The rajah complained of him to me, in 
1848. The officiating resident was in the 
right, and, of course, was supported. It 
seems that these ladies now imagine that 
Major Ramsay’s supposed hostility has im- 
fluenced me, and that his intercession, if 
obtained, might personally move me. The 
folly of these notions need not to be no- 
ticed. The vakeel not having been sent to 
the durbar, nothing more need be said 
about the matter.’”’* 

The means used by Major Ramsay “to 
bring the rajah to order,” had heen pre- 
viously called in question, owing to certain 
passages in the despatch which had occa- 
sioned the supersession of Mr. Mansel. 
These passages are given at length, in cvi- 
dence of the entirely opposite manner in 
Which successive British residents at Nag- 
poor exercised the extraordinary powers en- 
trusted to them ; interfering in everything, 
or being absolutely nonentitics (except as a 
drain upon the finances of the state they 
were, barnacle-lke, attached to), accord- 
ing to their temper of mind and habit of 
body. 

“In my arguments,” says Mr. Mansel, “ with 
natives upon the subject of the expediency and pro- 
riety of the British government dealing with the 

agpoor case as a question of pure policy, I have 


pu to them the position, that we had all of us at 
agpoor, for the last two years, found it impracti- 


* Minute, dated November, 1854. Parl. Papers 
(Annexation of Berar), p. 41. Signed—- Dalhousie, 
J. Dorin, J. Low, J. P. Grant, B. Peacock. 

+ Major Ramsay denies this; and, while hearing 
testimony to the “high character” of Mr. Mansel, 
says, that the policy adopted by the latter was 
radically opposed to his own, for that he had pur- 
sued the most rigid system of non-interference with 
any of the details of the local government; whereas 
Mr. Mansel appointed, or caused the appointment 
of, several individuals to responsible offices in the 


Surely the foregoing statements of the 


last “incumbent” of the Nagpoor resi- 


dency, afford a clear exposition of the 
mischievous effects of establishing, at the 
courts of native princes, a powerful func- 
tionary, whose office combines the duties of 
a foreign ambassador with those of a domes- 
tic counsellor, or rather dictator. If the 


il ae government, and sct apart particular days 
in the week on which the heads of departments 
waited upon him at the residency, and submitted 
their reports and proceedings.—Letter of Major 
Ramsay to government, Sth February, 1835—Parl, 
Papers, pp. 46; 53. 

{ Letter of Commissioner Mansel, 29th April, 
1854—Parl. Papers, p. 7. See Indian Empire, vol. 
i, p. 420, for an account of the circumstances under 
Which the so-called delegation of sovereign powers 
was made in the case alluded to. 
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i! resident be an upright man, he can scarcely 
‘| fail to be distracted by the conflicting in- 
‘| terests of the paramount and dependent 
states—the two masters whom he is bound 
to serve; and if of a sensitive disposition, 
he cannot but feel the anomalous character 
of his situation at the elbow of a dependent 
sovereign, who must naturally regard him 
as something between a schoolmaster and a 
spy. No doubt there have been British 
residents whose influence has been markedly 
beneficial to native states; not only for- 
merly, when their position was better de- 
fined, and, from circumstances, involved less 
temptation to, or necessity for, interference 
in the internal affairs of the state, but even 
of late years. The general effect, however, 
has been the deterioration and depression 
painted with half unconscious satire by 
Mr. Mansel, in the case of Nagpoor. 

The circumstances attending the annexa- 
tion of this state, have been dwelt on more 
on account of the incidental revelations 
which they involve of the practical working 
of a pernicious system, than from any 
special interest which attaches to the par- 
| ticular question so summarily decided by 
| Lord Dalhousie. No connected statement 
of the case has been made public on be- 
ualf of the princesses, notwithstanding the 
spirited attempts made by the Banka Bye 
to obtain a fair hearing. When the gov- 
ernor-general refused to receive any com- 
munication through her envoys, she sent 
them to Kugland, in the hope of obtan- 
ing a reversal of the decision pronounced 
at Calcutta. The vakeels complained of 
the treatment which the rances had met 
with, especially of the strict surveillance 
under which they were placed: their state- 
ments were published in the newspapers, 
and the new commissioner for Nagpoor 
(Mr. Plowden) took up the matter in re- 
sentment. Meantime, Unpoora Bye died 
(1th Nov., 1855), her end being embittered, 
and probably accelerated, by the same 
mental distress which is acknowledged to 
have hastened that of her husband. The 
aged maharanee abandoned further opposi- 
tion, and wrote to London to dismiss her 
vakeels (2nd Dec., 1855), on the ground 
that, instead of obeying her orders, and 
laying her case before the authorities in 
& supplicating way, so that her “honour 
and humble dignity might be upheld,” they 
had displayed a great deal of imprudence, 
and used calumnious expressions against 


the British officers. She informed them, 
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with significant brevity, of the death of Un- 
poora Bye; adding—‘ Well, what has hap- 
pened, has happened.” This letter, which 
is alike indicative of the character of the 
writer and of the dictation (direct or indi- 
rect) under which it was written, closes the 
series of papers, published by order of par- 
liament, regarding the annexation of Berar. 

The territory.resumed from Ali Morad, one 
of the Ameers of Sinde, in 1852, comprised 
an area of 5,412 square miles. The reason 
of the resumption has been already stated.* 

Odeipore is mentioned, in a Return 
(called for by the House of Commons in 
April, 1858) “of the Territories and Tribu- 
taries in India acquired since the Ist of 
May, 1851,” as having been annexed in 
1853. The area comprises 2,306 square 
miles, with a population of 133,748 per- 
sons. This place must not be confounded 
with the two Oodipoors (great and small) 
in Rajast’han, the absorption of which even 
Lord Dalhousie would scarcely have ven- 
tured on attempting. 

The territory resumed from Toola Ram 
Senaputtee, in Cachar, in 1853, comprises 
2,160 acres of land; but, unlike Odeipore, 
has only the disproportionate population of 
5,015. 

Hyderabad.—In 1853, the Nizam con- 
cluded a new treaty with the Company, by 
which he transferred to them one-third of 
his country, to meet the expenses of the con- 
tingent maintained by him, but disciplined 
and commanded by British officers. The 
resident, Major-general Fraser, when the 
proposition for the cession of territory first 
came under consideration in 1851, recom- 
mended nothing less than the deposition of 
the Nizam, and the assumption of sovereign 
power by the Company for a definite num- 
ber of years—a measure which he considered 
Justified by the weak character of the Ni- 
zam, and the disorganised state of his ad- 
ministration, This proposition was at once 
rejected by Lord Dalhousie, who ably 
argued, that the transfer of the administra- 
tion to the British government would never 
be consented to by the Nizam; that to im- 
pose it upon him without his consent, 
would be a violation of treaties; that the 
Nizam was neither cruel, nor ambitious, 
nor tyrannical; that his maladministration 
of his own kingdom did not materially affect 
the security of British territory, or the in- 
terests of Brjiml subjects; and that the 

* See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 462. 

+ Parl, Paper (Commons), 16th April, 1858. 
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|| British authorities were neither called on, 


{ 


nor at liberty, to set aside an independent 
native government because, in their opinion, 
that government exercised its authority in 
a manner injurious to its subjects.* “The 
debt,”? Lord Dalhousie says, “ which bur- 
dens the Nizam has been produced by the 
contingent. The monthly subsidy for which 
the resident at Hyderabad maintains a per- 
' petual wrestle with the dewan [native chan- 
cellor of the exchequer], and which trans- 


i forms the representative of the British 


| 


| 
| 


government, by turns, into an importunate 
creditor and a bailiff in execution, is the 
pay of the contingent.” The governor- 
general proceeds to expose the misinterpre- 
tation of the article of the treaty of 1800; 
which provided that the British army 
should, in time of war, be reinforced by a 
body of 15,000 of the Nizam’s troops; but 
which had “ been made to justify our requir- 
ing the Nizam to uphold a force of about 


5,000 infantry, 2,000 horse, and four field 


_ batteries, officered by British officers, con- 


trolled by the British resident, tramed on 
the British system, not in war only, but 
permanently, at a very costly rate, and so 
as to be available for the use of the Nizam 
only when the representative of the Bri- 
tish government has given his consent,’’+ 
The scale of expenditure on which the 
contingent was maintained, was inordinate. 
Lord Dalhousie, in a minute of the 25th of 
September, 1848, declared—“‘ I agree with 
Colonel Low in thinking that we cause the 
contingent to become a much heavier burden 
on the Nizam’s finances than it ought to 
be. ‘The staff, in my humble judginent, is 
prepusterously large. ‘The pay and allow- 
ances, and charges of various kinds, are far 
higher than they ought to be.” Still, 
nothing was done to reduce this ruimous 
waste of publicfunds; for in March, 1853, 
another minute, by the same ready pen, 
described the contingent as having uo Icss 
than five brigadiers, with brigade-majors, 
attached to it, and a military secretary, 
who drew the same salary as the adjutant- 


* Parl. Papers, 26th July, 1854; p. 3, 

+ Minute by the governor-general, June, 1851.— 
Parl. Papers—Zdid., p. 100, 

{ Parl. Papers—Jbad., pp. 45 108. 

§ Minute by governor-general, 27th May, 1851.— 
Parl. Papers—Zbid., p. 3¥. || Zoed., p. 34. 

q The resident, Major-general Fraser, adds a re- 
mark on Shorapoor, which illustrates the systematic 
encroachment, manifested in so many ways, and ex- 
cused by such various pretexts. The rajah of Sho- 
rapoor, he says, “is near his majority; but, I pre- 
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general of the Bengal army. By the rules 
of the force, the officers were promoted to 
superior grades, and to higher pay, earlier 
than they would have been in their own 
service; and, altogether, the expenses were 
“unusually and unnecessarily heavy.” t 

The plan devised for compelling the pay- 
ment, by the Nizam, of expenditure thus 
recklessly incurred in the maintenance of a 
contingent which no treaty bound him to 
support, and which had existed on suffer- 
ance from the time of the Mahratta war, 
without any formal sanction on the part of 
either government, is vaunted as extremely 
liberal, apparently because it fell short of 
total annexation. 

The sum claimed was about seventy-five 
lacs,§ or £750,000 (including interest at six 
per cent.) ; to provide for the payment of 
which, the supreme government demanded 
the transfer of “ districts to the value of not 
less than thirty-five lacs per annum, 80 as 
to provide for the payment of the principal 
of the debt within three years, and further 
to afford a margin, which should in cach 
year be applicable to meet any partial defi- 
ciencies which might still occur in the 
supply of monthly pay for the troops of the 
contingent.”’|| he resident pointed out, 
as the districts of which the British gov- 
ernment might most fitly and advanta- 
geously demand possession, the Berar 
Payeen Ghaut, the border districts from 
thence down to Shorapoor,{ and the terri- 
tory of the dooab, between the Kistnah 
and the Toombuddra; which, together, com- 
prised the whole frontier of the Nizam’s 
kingdom along its northern and western 
boundaries, and along its southern boun- 
dary, as far as the juuction of the above- 
named rivers. 


“The Berar Payeen Ghaut (he adds) is, without 
exception, the richest and most fertile part of the 
Nizam’s country, and the Raichore dooab is the next 
to it in this respect. These two districts hold out 
great prospect of improvement in regard to revenuc 
and commerce, from an extended culture of the two 
articles of cotton and opium. * * * ‘The quan- 
tity of opium now cultivated in Berar Payeen Ghaut, 


sume, that when that district is given over to his 
charge, measures will be taken by the supreme gov- 
ernment for keeping it, for some years at least, sub- 
ject to the control of a British officer. It is at pre- 
sent in a favourable and improving state; but if 
given up to the young rajah’s exclusive and un- 
controlled authority, it will quickly revert to the 
same state of barbarism in which it was before.”— 
Parl. Papers—Jbid., p. 14. Shorapoor is inhabited 
by the Bedars, a warlike aboriginal tribe, whose 
chief claims a descent of more than thirty centuries, 
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as well as of cotton, might be greatly increased, and 
the duty upon them would form, in itself, a very 
productive source of revenue.” 


Captain Meadows Taylor likewise gave 
an extremely tempting account of the 
same districts; he referred to the reported 


existence of very valuable anicuts, and 


Hn 


described the Raichore district as well sup- 
plied with tanks. near 

Temporary occupation, for the liquidation 
of the outstanding debt, was all that was 
to be immediately demanded; but Lord 
Dalhousie avowedly anticipated the proba- 
bility of being compelled to retain these dis- 
tricts permanently, for the regular payment 
of the contingent. Major-general Fraser 
entered more fully into the subject ; and his 
statements show, in the clearest manner, the 
irremediable disorder into which the pro- 
posed step was calculated to plunge the 
finances of Hyderabad. He writes (4th 
February, 1851):— 


“We are about to assume, in pursuance of a just 
right to do so, which cannot be denied, the tempo- 
rary management of a tract of country yielding from 
thirty to forty lacs of rupees; and the Nizam, there- 
fore, will have so much income less to meet those 
demands, to which his whole and undivided revenue 
has long been proved to be quite unequal. He has 
been unable, for the last five years, to pay the con- 
tingent, except by partial instalments only, although 
he considers this the first and most important pay- 
ment incumbent on his government to make; and 
it cannot, therefore, be expected that he should be 
able to mect this essential claim upon him with his 
financial means diminished to the extent above 
mentioned, It is all but certain that he will not be 
able to pay the contingent [brigadiers, brigade- 
majors, military secretaries, and all) for any further 
period than perhaps the next two months, and this, 
probably, but in small proportion sate The ulti- 
mate consequence, then, must be (and I see no rea- 
son why this argument should not be set before him 
in a plain and distinct light), that we should be un- 
der the necessity of retaining, permanently, in our 
possession the territory of which we are now about 
to assume the temporary charge.” 


The Nizam felt the iron pale which sur- 
rounded his kingdom closing in, and made 
an attempt at resistance which astonished 
the supreme authorities, and disconcerted, 
or at least delayed, the execution of their 
arrangements. Open resistance the gov- 
ernor-general was prepared to overwhelm 
by taking military possession of the speci- 
fied districts. The Nizam was too prudent, 
or too powerless, to offer any. Suraj-ool- 
Moolk, the chief minister, appointed in 
compliance with Lord Dalhousie’s sugges- 
tion, and pronounced by him to be the only 
an who seemed to possess the capacity to 


grapple with the difficulties of the state, 
pointed out the certain ruin which the 
proposed cession would involve, The dis- 
tricts demanded, he said, afforded one-third 
of the entire revenue; another third would 
be required for the regular monthly pay- 
ment of the contingent, &c.: and only one- 
third being left to carry on the entire 
administration, both the Nizam and his 
subjects would be reduced to distress for 
the means of existence. 

Arguments of this nature had been an- 
ticipated, and would probably have made 
little impression, had they not been fol- 
lowed up by a distinct offer for the imme- 
diate liquidation of arrears. The resident 
had received no instructions how to act in 
so unexpected a case, and he therefore 
wrote word to Calcutta, that pending fur- 
ther orders, he had judged it his duty to 
consent to leave the question of the transfer 
of the districts in temporary abeyance, the 
Nizam having found means to take upon 
himself the entire and immediate payment 
of his debt, and to give “ the best security 
that could be offered for the future regular 
payment of the contingent, short of the 
actual transfer, to us, of part of his country 
for this purpose.”* 

The first half of the debt was paid at 
once; the second proved more difficult to 
be raised in the precise manner required, 
although the Nizam contributed thirty lacs 
of rupecs (£30,000) from his private funds. 
Suraj-ool-Moolk requested that a favour- 
able rate of exchange might be allowed 
for the Nizam’s bills, in consideration of 
the interest paid by him direct to the 
British government, of that exacted by 
usurers on sums borrowed on the same 
account, and especially because of the no- 
torious embarrassments of the state. He 
asked that the existing average rate of 
exchange on the Company’s bills should be 
applied to the Nizam’s, and that these 
latter should be credited according to their 
dates. In support of his first request, he 
urged that it was the universal practice to 
pay a debt at the current rate of exchange, 
and not at the rate which prevailed when 
the loan was made; adding, that it ought 
to be borne in mind, that the present debt 
had accumulated, in the course of seven 
years, hy comparatively small sums; and the 
whole of it was now required to be paid 
within four months. With regard to the 


* Letter of Resident Fraser, 16th July, 1851,— 
Parl. Papers (Nizam’s Territory), p. 62. 


52 
second point, he said—* If instead of hoon- 
dees [bills], the Circar [state] paid the 
amount of the debt to you in cash, and you 
found it expedient to remit the money to 
the residencies, you would have to pay 
ready money to the soucars [bankers] for 
the hoondecs you procured for this purpose ; 
and as I send you hoondees so purchased, 
instead of the coin, I do not think I am 
unreasonable in requesting that credit may 
be given to this Circar [state] on the dates 
the hoondees are delivered to you.”* 

But the resident would hear of no allow- 
ance; no deductions in any way. The 
financial difficulties of the Nizam were a 
subject of regret; but it was not “ equit- 
able, that the loss of which Suraj-ool-Moolk 
complained, should be lessened at the ex- 
pense of the British government.” 

The 31st of October—the time specified 
for the payment of the second and _ final 
instalment—arrived. The Nizam, though 
unable to raise the entire sum required, yet 
managed to furnish a considerable portion 
of it, and acted in such a manner as to 
convince the resident that he was really 
“exerting himself, in good faith, to liqui- 
date the whole.” The governor-gencral 
records this, in a minute dated 3rd 
January, 1852; yet, at the same time, he 
was occupied in framing a treaty which 
was to deprive the Nizam of the territory 
he had made so strenuous an effort to re- 
tain. Coloncl Low was dispatched to 
Hyderabad to conduct the negotiations ; 
“his judzmcuat, firmness, and conciliatory 
demeanour” being relied on to bring about 
the issue desired by the supreme govern- 
ment. The task was neither an casy nor 
a pleasant one. 

The proposals now made were, that the 
Nizam should cede the frontier districts 
in perpetuity, and receive, in return, a re- 
ccipt in full fur the portion of the instal- 
ment he had failed to pay in October, and 
likewise for the future subsistence of the 
contingent, which the Company proposed 
to reorganise in their own name, on a 
' reduced scale, transforming it from the 
Nizam/’s force into one to be maintained for 
' him by the government. There was, more- 

over, a subsidiary force, which the Company 

were bound to maintain in perpetuity by 


ao a een 


the treaty of 1800, within the state of 


| *Tetter from Sooraj-ool-Moolk, 14th August, 
| 185].—Parl. Papers (Nizam’s Territory), p. 70. 

| _ + For the origin and establishment of the subsi- 
| diary force, see {ndian Emptre, vol. i., pp. 873; 378. 


Hyderabad; the funds being provided by 
the cession of the Nizam’s share of the ter- 
ritory acquired from Mysoor.t The gov- 
ernment had necd of these troops, and de- 
sired to obtain, by a new treaty, the right of 
employing the chief part of them elsewhere, 
on the plea of there being no necessity for 
them in Hyderabad ; the danger of external 
focs which existed when the arrangement 
was first made, and when the Mahrattas 
were in the height of their power and turbu- 
lence, having long since passed away. 

It was true that, by this particular part 
of the proposed arrangement, the Nizam 
would be no loser; because the contingent, 
and the large number of troops in his im- 
mediate service, alone exceeded the ordi- 
nary requirements of the state. Only, as 
Lord Dalhousie wanted the services of the 
subsidiary force elsewhere, and as the con- 


tingent force, to a great extent, performed 
its dutics and supplied its place, it is evident 
that there could be no excuse for appro- 
priating the services of the former body 
without contributing to the expenses of 
the latter, which amounted to £30,000 a 


month. 
This was never even contemplated; and 


the state of Hyderabad having been made to 


furnish fonds in perpetuity for a subsidiary 
foree, was now to be compelled to cede 
territory for the support of another distinct 
but very similar body of troops, and to 
place the former at the service of the 
British government without receiving any 
compensation whatever. 

It is truc the Nizam was to be given the 
option of disbanding the contingent; but 
then the immediate ruin of the country was 
anticipated by the resident as so palpable 
and certain a consequence of such a mea- 
surc, that the idea was viewed as one of the 
last the Nizam would entertain. Even 
in the event of his choosing this hazardous 
alternative, in a desperate endcavour to 
relicve his finances from the incubus with 
which they had been so long burdened, the 
transfer of territory was still to be insisted 
on, at least temporarily, for the payment of 
arrears, “and for covering the future ex- 
penses of the force during the time neces- 
sary for its absorption, in the gradual 
manner required by good faith to existing 
personal interests.”’§ 


{ Parl. Papers (Nizam’s Territory), 26th July, 
1954; p. 94. 
§ Despatch from directors, 2nd November, 1893. 


—Parl. Papers—I0id., p. 8. 
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“ Beneficial as these proposals are, espe- 

cially to the Nizam,” writes Lord Dal- 
housie, “it is anticipated that his highness 
will be reluctant to assent to them:” and, 
in the event of his reluctance amounting to 
a positive refusal to sign the new treaty, 
military possession was ordered to be taken 
of the coveted districts. 
The Nizam was, as had been anticipated, 
incapable of appreciating the advantages 
offered him: he saw no occasion for any new 
treaty at all; earnestly craved for time to 
pay off the debt; and promised to meet the 
expenses of the contingent with regularity 
for the future—a promise which, however, 
there is reason to fear he lacked the means 
of performing. At first, he seems to have 
been inclined to stand at bay; and in the 
opening conference with Colonel Low, he 
took up the strong point of his case, and 
put it very clearly. 

“In the time of my father,” said the 
Nizam, “the Peishwa of Pvoona became 
hostile both to the Company’s government 
and to this government, and Sir Henry 
Russell (the resident) organised this con- 
tingent, and sent it in different directions, 
along with the Company’s troops, to fight 
the Mahratta people; and this was all very 
proper, and according to the treaty; for 
those Mahrattas were encmics of both 
states; and the Company’s army and my 
the ruler of 
Poona, and you sent him off a prisoner 
to Hindoostan, and took the country of 
Poona.* After that, there was no longer 
any war; so why was the contingent kept 
up any longer than the war?” 

Colonel Low was not prepared to meet 
an argument which went «at ounce to the 
gist of the question; and he made, as an 
honest man could not help doing, a very 
lame reply, excusing himself on the plea, 
that thirty-six years had clapsed since tlie 
occurrence of the events alluded to by the 
Nizam; that he (the colonel) was not in 
Hyderabad at the time; but that he sup- 
posed the reigning prince had considered 
the maintenance of the contingent a good 
arrangement, and thercfore consented to 
it. Ile proceeded to represent the neccs- 
sity of retaining this force to overawe the 
Arabs, Rohillas, Seiks, and other plunderers, 
and to enable the Nizam to collect his reve- 
nues: adding, that the governor-general was 
so much disposed to act liberally in the 
matter, that he would probably aid in re- 
® See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 419. 


ducing the expenses of the contingent, if 
that were desired. The Nizam here 
abruptly terminated the conference. 

A draft treaty was sent in, providing for 
the required cession; and the Nizam was 
reminded, that he would thereby gain relief, 
in future, from the heavy interest he had 
been compelled to pay on money borrowed 
for the maintenance of the contingent. 
Ilis reiterated reply was—“ A change in a 
treaty, be it what it may, can never be an 
advantage to a sovereign who prefers, as I 
do, that there should not be any change at 
all.” He reluctantly consented to discuss 
the subject again with the resident, and re- 
ceived him at the second interview with a 
flushed face and excited manner, which, at 
first sight, resembled the effects of wine 
or opium. This was not the case; for 
the Nizam had never shown himself more 
acute in argument, nor more fluent in con- 
versation ; but he was very angry, and had 
been sitting up nearly all night examining 
the treaty with his chief nobles. “Two 
acts,” he said, “on the part of a sovereign 
prince are always reckoned disgraceful: one 
is, to give away, unnecessarily, any portion of 
his hereditary territories; and the other is, 
to disband troops who have been brave and 
faithful in his service. * * * Did Lever 
make war against the English government, 
or intrigue against it? or do anything but 
co-operate with it, and be obedient to its 
wishes, that I should be so disgraced?’ + 
Again and again he asked to be allowed to 
pay the forty-six lacs of rupces then owing, 
and provide security for future regularity ; 
but the resident reminded him that similar 
pledges had been repeatedly violated, and 
urged him to accept the governor-gencral’s 
proposition, and apply the sum he spoke of 
in lessening the heavy arrears of his own 
troops and servants. The Nizam, in reply, 
made what impartial readers may consider 
a natural and sensible speech; but which 
the resident reported as illustrative of “his 
highness’s peculiar and strange character.” 

“Gentlemen like you,” he said, “ who 
are somctimes in Europe, and at other times 
in India; sometimes employed in govern- 
ment business, at other times soldicrs; 
sometimes sailors, and at other times even 
engaged in commerce (at least 1 have heard 
that some great men of your tribe have 
been merchants), you cannot understand 
the nature of my feelings in this matter. 
I am a sovereign prince, born to live and 

+ Parl. Papers (Nizam’s Territory), p. 119. 
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die in this kingdom, which has belonged to 
my family for seven generations. You think 


that I could be happy if J were to give upa 


| disgraced. 


sleep and say my prayers. 


portion of my kingdom to your government 
in perpetuity: it is totally impossible that I 
could be happy; I should feel that I was 
I have heard that one gentle- 
man of your tribe considered that I ought 
to be quite contented and happy if I were 
put upon the same footing as Mohammed 
G;housc Khan [the Nawab of Arcot] ; to 
have a pension paid to me like an old ser- 
vant, and have nothing to do but to eat and 
Wah !’* 

Other remarks followed ; the Nizam went 


over all the most disputed portions of 


former negotiations, and said that the Com- 
pany ought to give him territory instead of 
taking any away. He complained bitterly 
of the discreditable transactions connected 
with the firm of Palmer & Co., by which 
his father had sustained both territorial and 
pecuniary loss;t and adverted sarcastically to 


| the high value the British power placed on 
| moncy. 


The second intervicw terminated 
as unsatisfactorily as the first. A third 
followed, at which the Nizam received the 
resident with “something of sadness in his 
expression of countenance,” yet “with due 
courtesy and politeness.”” But he soon grew 
excited, and said angrily, “Suppose I were 
to declare that I don’t want the contingent 
at all?” In that case, he was told, some 
years might elapse before the men could be 
otherwise provided for, and the specified 
districts would still be required to provide 
for them in the interim. 

The conversation came to a standstill, 
and the resident broke silence by asking a 
decided answer to the question—whether 
the Nizam would consent to form a new 
treaty? “I could answer in a moment,” 
was the retort; “but what is the use of 
answering? If you are determined to take 
districts, you can take them without my 
either making a new treaty, or giving any 
answer at all.” 

Once more the discussion was adjourned. 
The government had resolved, in case of 
necessity, “to take possession of the dis- 
tricts by physical force ;”t but a difficulty 
arose as to the troops to be employed. 
There were, indeed, more than sufficient for 
the purpose alrendy stationed within the 


* An Arabic exclamation, indicative of anger and 
surprise, and uttered with uncontrollable passion.— 
Parl. Papers (Nizam’s Territory), p. 120. 

t Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 421. 


limits of Hyderabad; but the employment 
of troops ostensibly organised for the 
Nizam’s service, in direct opposition to his 
will, would, one of the members of gov- 
ernment observed, be a measure of doubt- 
ful propriety in the case of the subsidiary 
force, but, beyond all doubt, wrong in the 
case of the contingent. The same minute 
shows how completely native contingents 
were viewed as identified with British 
interests, and how little anticipation was 
then entertained that a time was coming 
when the majority would mutiny, murder 
their officers, and fight to the death against 
the united power of their own princes 
and the British government: it also illus- 
trates the anomalous condition of con- 
tingent troops in general, on whom such 
divided allegiance as is here described, must 
necessarily have sat lightly; and who were 
counted upon by the supreme government, 
as being ready, at any moment, to march 
against the person and the capital of their 
ostensible master, to whom they had sworn 
allegiance, and whose salt they ate. 


“Tam quite satisfied,” writes Sir Frederick Currie, 
“that the troops of the contingent would, at the 
command of the resident and their officers, march 
against the other troops of the state, against Hydera- 
bad, and against the person of the Nizam himself, if so 
ordered, as readily as against any other parties, so 
entirely have they been taught to consider them- 
selves our soldiers; but we ‘must not, on that ac- 
count, lose sight of ‘the fact, that they are bond fide 
the Nizam’s troops, enlisted (by British officers, it is 
true, but by British officers in the pay and service 
of the Nizam) in his name, sworn to allegiance to 
him, and obedience to his orders, It would be, to 
my mind, the very height of anarchy to order these 
troops to coerce their master in any way; but more 
especially so, to use them for the purpose of taking 
violent possession of a part of that master’s terri- 
tories in order to provide for their own pay.”§ 


1 


The government had therefore a special 
reason for desiring to procure the consent 
of the Nizam to their occupation of the 
frontier districts; beside which, the use of 
the subsidiary troops for their own pur- 
poses, could only be obtained by an article 
framed to supersede the rule by which they 
were “hampered”’|| in the treaty of 1800; 
aud further, it was desirable to secure a legal 
sanction for the continued maintenance of 
the contingent. 

At length a modification of the draft 
treaty was agrecd upon, chiefly through 


{ Resident’s Letter.—Parl. Fane bid., p. 129, 

§ Minute by Sir F. Currie, 2nd April, 1853. 

| Minute by Mr. Dorin, 1st June, 1853.—Par), 
Papers, p. 154. 
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| the mediation of Shums-ool-Omrah, the 
uncle-in-law of the Nizam; who was de- 
scribed by the resident as having been 
famed, throughout a long life, for truth- 
fulness and general respectability of charac- 
ter, and who evinced, at a very advanced 
age, remarkable manliness and good sense. 
The Nizam positively refused to sign away 
any of his territory in perpetuity; but he 
reluctantly consented to the temporary 
transfer of the districts to British manage- 
ment, on condition of regular accounts 
being rendered to him, and the surplus 
revenue being paid into his treasury, after 
the liquidation of the old debt, and the 
regular payment of the contingent, with 
some other items, should have bcen pro- 
vided for. 

The governor-general had previously de- 
clared, that “much consideration” was due 
to the Nizam on account of the unnecessary 
expense at which the contingent had been 
maintained; and had dwelt forcibly on the 
heavy pecuniary sacrifice the government 
was willing to make by cancelling the old 
debt. Why this bencvolent intention was 
not carried out, docs not clearly appear. 
The Nizam would have joyfully accepted 
the boon, if assured that it involved no 
latent responsibility ; but it never secms to 
have been placed within his reach. Lord 
Dalhousie, in his long minute on the sub- 
ject of the advantages procured by the 
treaty, says, “that in providing, beyond 
risk, the means of regularly paying the con- 
tingent, and of terminating all pecuniary 
transactions and conscquent causes of dis- 
pute with the Nizam, the government of 
India secured an all-important object; to 
obtain which, it was prepared not merely to 
accept an assignment of districts only, but 
further to cancel the fifty lacs of rupees due 
to it.’ His lordship adds—“ The govern- 
ment may well be content with a treaty 
which gives it what it sought without re- 
quiring the sacrifice it was ready and willing 
to make in return.” 

No doubt the new arrangement was an 


* Parl. Papers, p. 40. 

+ Minute and despatch by gov.-general, pp. 8, 9. 

{See Quarterly Review, August, 1858; article 
on “British India,” pp. 265, 266. The writer (be- 
lieved to be Mr. Layard) refers to the “ garbled” 
Blue Book from which the statement in the fore- 
oing pages has been framed, as affording some 
insight into the manner in which Lord Dalhousie 
bullied the Nizam into a surrender of his three 
richest districts; and speaks of a letter full of un- 
worthy invective and sarcasm, in which the latter 
is likened, by the former, “to the dust under his 
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extremely favourable one for the British 
government, when viewed in the light of 
temporary financial expediency. The benefit 
to be derived by the prince, whom Lord 
Dalhousie truly called our “old and staunch 
ally,” is by no means equally apparent.* 
Yet it auld seem to have been so to thie 
Calcutta council; for, in sending home to 
the Court of Directors the documents from 
which the preceding account has been ex- 
clusively framed, and the precise words of 
which have been, as far as possible, adhered 
to, entire confidence is expressed in the 
irrefragable proofs contained therein, “that 
the conduct of the government of India 
towards the Nizam, in respect of the con- 
tingent and of all his other affairs, has 
been characterised by unvarying good faith, 
liberality, and forbearance; and by a sin- 
cere desire to maintain the stability of the 
state of Hyderabad, and to uphold the per- 
sonal independence of his highness the 
Nizam.” 

The directors evidently sympathised with 
Lord Dalhousie’s views of the course 
prompted by such laudable motives, in- 
cluding “a due regard for our own inter- 
ests.”+ They rejoiced to find the Indian 
government relieved “from the unbecoming 
position of an importunate creditor ;” and 
presented their “cordial thanks to the gov- 
ernor-gencral, and the officers employed by 
him, in negotiating so satisfactory a treaty.” 

The transfer was cffected in 18538. Since 
then, the annexation of Hyderabad has been 
openly canvassed, and, probably, would 
have been ere now completed, only the 
turn of Oude camo first, and then—the 
mutiny. Fortunately for us, the Nizam 
died in the interim; otherwise, “the mingled 
exasperation and humiliation,” which Lord 
Dalhousie himself declares the proceedings 
of the governor-general must have produced 
in his mind, would perhaps have taken a 
tangible form; and, to our other difficulties, 
might have been added that of struggling 
with “one of the most dangerous and 
fanatical Mussulman districts in India.”} 


feet.” This sentence is not printed in the only letter 
from the governor-general to the Nizam in the Parl. 
Papers; which contains, however, the strange as- 
sertion, that the efficient maintenance of the contin- 
gent force was a duty imposed upon the government 
of Hyderabad, by the stipulations of existing treaties 
—4a statement refuted by his lordship in repeated 
minutes, The Nizam is also threatened with the 
resentment of that great government “ whose power 
can crush you at its will;” and an anticipation is 
expressed, of the pain and anxiety which must be 
caused to his highness by “ the plain and peremptory 
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The present Nizam was suffered to ascend 
his hereditary throne in peace, and will, it 
is to be hoped, reap the reward of his alle- 
giance in the restoration of the assigned 
districts, which a recent authority has de- 
clared, “were. filched from his father by a 
series of mancuvres as unjust and dis- 
creditable as any that may be found in the 
history of our administration of British 
India,”* 

The Principality of Jhansi (a name with 
which we have been of late painfully 
familiar), annexed in 1854, added to our 
dominions 2,532 square miles of territory, 
peopled by 200,000 souls. The attendant 
circumstances were peculiar. In 1804, a 
treaty was concluded with Sheo Rao Bhao, 
subahdar or viceroy of Jhansi, by Lord 
Lake, under what the government truly 
described as the “nominal” sanction of the 
Peishwa. The adhesion of this chief was 
then deemed of much importance, and his 
influence had effect in inducing many 
others to follow his example, and thus 
facilitated our operations in Bundeleund. 
{n 1817, the Pecishwa having ceded to us 
all his rights, feudal, territorial, and pecu- 
niary, in that province, a new trcaty was 
entcred into, by which the governor-gen- 
eral, “in consideration of the very respect- 
able character” borne by the lately de- 
ceased ruler, Sheo Rao Bhao, “and his 
uniform and faithful attachment to the Bri- 
tish government, and in deference to his 
wish expressed before his death,” consented 
to confirm the principality of Jhansi, i 
perpetuity, to his grandson Ram Chandra 
Rao, his heirs and successors.f 

The administration of Ram Chandra was 
carried on so satisfactorily, that, in 1882, 
the title of maharajah was publicly con- 
ferred on him, in licu of that of subahdar, 
by Lord William Bentinck, who was re- 
turning by Jhansi to Calcutta, from a tour 
of inspection in the Upper Provinces. The 
little state was then well ordered. Its ruler 
was a sensible, high-spirited young man; 
his aristocracy and army were composed of 
two or three thousand persons, chiefly of 
his own family and tribe; and his villages 
and people had as good an appearance as 


language” addressed to him. Mr. Bright quoted 
the sentence already given from the Quarterly Re- 
view, in his place in parliament (June 24th, 1858); 
adding—* Passages like these are left out of des- 
patches when laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. It would not do for the parliament, or 
the Crown, or the people of England, to know that 
their officer addressed language hike this to a native | 
prince.” It is further alleged, that when forced to 


any in India. After the ceremony had 
been performed in the presence of all orders 
of his subjects, the maharajah approached 
the governor-general in the attitude of sup- 
plication, and craved yet another boon. 
His subjects watched with deep interest the 
bearing of their ruler, which, in their view, 
implied unqualified devotion and allegiance ; 
but they noticed (according to a native 
writer) the smile of surprise and derision 
with which the ladies and officials in the 
viceregal suite regarded the scene. Lord 
William himself had a juster appreciation 
of native character, but he naturally feared 
some embarrassing request, and heard with 
relief, that the boon desired was simply 
permission to adopt the English ensign as 
the flag of Jhansi. A union-jack was at 
once placed in his hands, and forthwith 
hoisted, by his order, from the highest tower 
of his castle under a salute of one hundred 
guns, The significance of the act thus grace- 
fully carried through, was beyond misappre- 
hension ; for the adoption of the flag of the 
supreme power by a dependent chieftain, 
was the expressive and well-known symbol 
of loyalty and identity of interest.t 

Upon the death of Ram Chandra in 1835, 
without male heirs, the succession was con- 
tinued in the line of Sheo Rao. Gunga- 
dhur Rao, the son of Sheo, while yet a 
young man, was suddenly carried off by 
dysentery, on the 2lst of November, 1853. 
The day before his death, the maharajah 
sent for the political agent of Bundelcund 
(Mr. Elhs), and the officer in command 
(Captain Martin), and delivered to them the 
following khareeta, or testament, which he 
caused to be read to them in his presence, 
before all his court. 

“After compliments.| The manner in 
which my ancestors were faithful to the 
British government, previous to the estab- 
lishment of its authority [in Bundelcund], 
has become known even in Kurope; and it 
is well known to the several agents here, 
that I also have always acted in obedience 
to the same authority. 

“T am now very ill; and it is a source of 
great grief to me, that notwithstanding all 
my fidelity, and the favour conferred by 


make the transfer in question, the Nizam had a 
counter pecuniary claim, exceeding in demand that 
urged against him; which claim, though of ola 
standing and repeatedly advanced, Lord Dalhousie 
refused to discuss, until the coveted districts should 
have been surrendered. 

* Quarterly Review, p. 266. 

+ Parl. Papers (Jhansi), 27th July, 1855; pp. 1; 17. 

t Indophilus’ Letters to the Times, p. 11. 
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LAKSIIMI BYE, THE 


such a powerful government, the name of 
mv fathers will end with me; and I have 
therefore, with reference to the second 
article of the treaty concluded with the 
British government, adopted Damoodhur 
Gungadhur Rao, commonly called Anund 
Rao, a boy of five vears old, my grandson 
through my grandfather.* I still hope 
that, by the mercy of God, and the favour of 
your government, I may recover my health; 
| | and, as my age is not great, I may still have 
children; and should this be the ease, I will 
adopt such steps as may appear necessary. 
Should I not survive, I trust that, in con- 
: sideration of the fidelity I have evinced to- 
| | wards government, favour may be shown to 
| | this child, and that my widow, during her 
| lifetime, may be considered the regent of the 
| | state (Malika) and mother of this child, and 
| that she may not be molested in any way,” 
| Lakshmi Bye addressed the governor- 
! pencral in favour of the adoption. She 
argued, that the second article of the treaty 
| was so peculiarly worded, as expressly to 
|} state the right of succession in perpetuity, 
| either through warrisan (heirs of the body, 
| | or collateral heirs) or joh nasheenan (suc- 
eessors in general); which the widow inter- 
preted as meaning, “that any party whom 
; | the rajah adopted as his son, to perform 
| | the funeral rites over his body necessary 
to ensure beatitude in a future world, would 
| be acknowledged by the British government 
| as his lawful heir, through whom the name 
; | and interests of the family might be pre- 
| | served.” She hkewise pleaded, that the fide- 
| hty evineed by the Jhansi chiefs in past 
years, ought to be taken into consideration 
| | in coming to a final decision on the fate of 
the principality.t 
Major Malcolm, the political agent for 
Gwalior, Bundeleund, aud Rewah, in for- 
warding the above appeal, speaks of the 
first point as an open question for the deci- 
sion of government; but with regard to the 
latter plea, he says—“ The Bye (princess or 
lady) does not, I believe, in the slightest 
degree overrate the fidclity and loyalty all 
along evinced by the state of Jhansi, 
"nder circumstances of considerable temp- 
tation, before our power had arrived at the 
commanding position which it has since 
atta‘ned.”t In a previous communication, 


* This term is used to denominate cousins in the 
third and fourth degrees, tracing their descent in the 
male line to a common ancestor.—Jhansi Papers, 
p. 8. 

+ Letters from the Ranee.—Parl. Papers, pp. 14; 
24, 
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the British agent wrote—“ The widow of the 
late Gungadhur Rao, in whose hands he 
has expressed a wish that the government 
should be placed during her lifetime, is a 
woman highly respected and esteemed, and, 
I believe, fully capable of doing justice to 
such a charge.” Major Ellis, the political 
assistant for Bundelcund, considered the 
particular question of the right of adoption 
in Jhansi as settled by the precedent es- 
tablished in the case of Oorcha: treatics of 
alliance and friendship existing with both 
states, and no difference being discernible 
in the terms, which could justify the with- 
holding the privilege of adoption from the 
one after having allowed it to the other. 
Morcover, he considered that the general 
right of native states to make adoptions, 
had been clearly acknowledged and _ re- 
corded by the directors.§ 

The governor-general, after having “ care- 
fully considered” the above statements, de- 
evled that Jhansi, having “lapsed to the 
British government, should be retained by 
it, in accordance equally with right and with 
sound policy.” Measures were immediately 
taken for the transfer of the principality to 
the jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-Western Provinces. The na- 
tive institutions were demolished at a blow, 
all the establishments of the rajah’s govs 
ernment were superseded, and the regular 
troops in the service of the state were im- 
mediately paid up and discharged. | 

The Gwahor contingent, and the 12th 
Bengal native infantry, were the troops 
chiefly emploved by the British govern- 
ment in carrying through these unpopular 
measures; but reinforcements were held in 
readiness to overawe opposition. Employ- 
ment such as this, on repeated occasions, 
was not calculated to increase the attach- 
ment of the sepoys to the foreign masters 
whom they served as mercenaries, in what 
many of them considered the confisca- 
tion of the rights and property of native 
royalty. If they had any latent patriotism, 
or any capacity for feeling it, nothing could 
have been more calculated to arouse or im- 
plant it than this ruthless system of absorp- 
tion. Their sympathies would naturally be 
enlisted in favour of Lakshmi Bye,who fierce, 
relentless tigress as she has since appeared, 

{ Jhansi Papers, pp. 14; 24, 26. 

§ Major Ellis referred especially to a despatch 
from the Court of Directors, dated 27th March, 1839 
(No.9), for an explicit statement of their views on 


the subject of adoption.—Jhansi Papers, p. 16, 
|| Zbid., pe 31, 
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was then venerated as a marvel of youth, 
ability, and discretion. “This lady,” said 
Major Malcolm, “bears a very high cha- 
racter, and is much respected by every one 
in Jhansi ;” and he urged especially (in the 
event of the annexation of the state), “ that 
in compliance with her husband’s last re- 
quest, all the state jewels and private funds, 
and any balance remaining in the public 
treasury, after closing the accounts of the 
state, should also be considered as her pri- 
vate property.””* 

The governor-general replied, in general 
terms, that the property of the rajah would 
belong by law to his adopted son; because, 
the adoption, if legally made, was good for 
the conveyance of private rights, though 
not for the transfer of the principality. 
Thus the ranee was not only deprived of 
the regency, but was held to be cut off from 
other claims by the very mcans her dying 
husband had taken to ensure her future 
position, The first part of her history 
ends here. We have no account of the 
manner in which she bore her disappoint- 
ment; but we know that she rose at the 
first signal of the mutiny, and that her 
name is now inseparably connected with 
thoughts of massacre and war. Her sub- 
sequent career does not, however, belong 
to this introductory chapter. The supreme 
council were by no means unanimous 
regarding the scizure of Jhansi. Messrs. 
Low and Halliday, while professing tlicin- 
selves convinced by Lord Dalhousie’s rea- 
soning ou the legality of the annexation, 
stated, that they would have preferred the 
pursuance of a similar course towards 
Jhansi to that lately taken with regard to 
Kerowlee. 

Now Kerowlee was a Rajpoot princi- 
pality, the annexation of which was only 
prevented by the interference of the home 
government, on a threatened motion of the 
House of Commons.t 

Indophilus (whose opinion on the subject 
is especially interesting, on account of his 
tendency towards the annexation policy in 
particular, and generally in favour of the 
Company) says, that Kerowlec had neither 
been so well governed, nor had entered into 
such an interesting relation with us, as 
Jhansi: but its rajah was descended from 
the Moon (Chandrabunsee) ; and some thou- 


* Letter of political agent (Malcolm), 16th March, 
1854.—Parl. Papers on Jhansi, p. 28. 

+ Quurterly Review, July, 1858 ; article on “ Bri- 
tish India,” p. 269. 


EXTINCTION OF TITULAR NAWABSHIP OF THE CARNATIC. 


sands of half-civilised relations and retainers 
were dependent for their social position 
and subsistence upon the continuance of 
the little state. He also died without chil- 
dren; but the native institutions of the 
state were suffered to continue, and the 
ruling chief has remained faithful to us 
during the insurrection. The larger Raj- 
poot states of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Bikaneer, 
and others, have been also on our side. 
“The case of their Brother of the Moon 
was justly regarded by them as a test of 
our intentions towards them, and they were 
in some degree reassured by the result. 
There can be no doubt (adds Indophilus) 
that these small national states, which must 
be dependent upon the central government, 
and cannot, if treated with common fair- 
ness, combine against it, are an important 
element of the Indian system.” 

The Nawab of the Carnatic died in 1855, 
leaving no son. The claims of his paternal 
uncle, Azim Jah (who had been regent), 
were urged as entitling him, by Mohamme- 
dan law, to succeed to the musnud; but the 
decision was given against him, and the 
title of nawab placed “in abeyance,” on the 
ground that the treaty by which the musnud 
of the Carnatic had been conferred on the 
nawab’s predecessor, had been purely a 
personal one, and that both he and his 
family had disreputably abused the dignity 
of their position, and the large share of the 
public revenue which had been allotted to 
them. 

Mr. Norton, an English barrister of the 
Madras bar, who had been present at the 
installation of the deceased nawab, and had 
resided at Madras throughout the whole of 
his occupation of the musnud, says, he was 
neither of bad parts nor of bad disposition ; 
and had he been only moderately educated, 
his presence at Madras might have entailed 
great benefits upon the people, espccially 
the Mussulman population. The nawab 
had been under the tutelage of the Com- 
pany from his earliest infancy ; and instead 
of superintending his moral and intellectual 
training, they gave him over “ to the offices 
of panders and parasites, and left him to 
sink, from sheer neglect, into the life of 
sensuality and extravagance common to 
Kastern princes.” He died suddenly, while 
still young; and Mr. Norton argues, that 


ee 


{ Letters of Indophilus, p. 11. Minute of Gov- 
ernor-general Dalhousie, 28th February, 1856. Re- 
turn to order of House of Lords; printed 16th June, 
1856; pp. 12, 13. 
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been, he had committed no offences suffi- 
ciently heinous to justify the penalty in- 
flicted on the family; adding, “we might 
just as reasonably have refused to allow the 
heirs of George IV. to succeed him, on 
account of his irregular habits and extrava- 


gance.” 


nised, in writing, as the lawful heir.* 


' daughter of the deceased. 


rupee; and that during fifty years’ posses- 
sion, a revenue of no less than twenty crores, 
or as many millions sterling, had been de- 
rived from it by the British government. 


| 
: 
perous condition of the country would be 
very greatly affected by the sudden with- 
drawal of a circulation amounting to about 
eleven lacs a-year. So great a diminution 
| of the expenditure within the province, must 
certainly lead to a difficulty in realising the 
'revenuc: it is a small tract of land from 
| which to raise fifty lacs a-ycar ; and it cannot 
_ bea matter of indifference to the producers, 
' whether more than a fifth of the revenue be 
; Spent among them or not.’ 
| Mr. Norton gives his personal testimony 
| With regard to the unnecessary and impolitic 
| ‘ harshness with which the extinction of the 
| :titular principality was accomplished. A 
| ‘company of sepoys was marched suddenly 
| 
| 
| 


| into the palace; the whole of the property, 
, real and personal, was scized, and the Com- 
| pany’s seals put upon all the jewels and 
other valuables. The soldiery were disarmed, 
and in the most offensive way. The private 
_ estate of the rajah’s mother, of the estimated 
| Value of three lacs a-year, was sequestered, 
| and has remained so. The occupier of every 
piece of land in the district, which had at 
any time belonged to a former rajah, was 
* Norton's Rebellion tn India, pp. 98-107, 
+ Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 392. 


The same writer states, that Azim Jah, 
the rejected claimant of the musnud, had 
been on several occasions officially recog- 


The titular Raj of Tanjore was abolished 
by alleged right of lapse on the death of its 
Jast rajah, Sevajee, in 1855. The resident, 
| Mr. Forbes, pleaded strongly in behalf of the 
He urged that 
Tanjore was not a conqucred country ; that 
its acquisition had not cost the life of a 
| single soldier, nor the value of a single 


After entreating favourable considcration for 
the daughter of a line of princes who, when 
their aid was necded, had always proved our 
firm allies—he sets forth another and very 
pertinent view of the case, declaring, that “it 
is impossible to doubt that the now pros- 
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turned out of his possession, and ordered to 
come before the commissioner to establish 
a title to his satisfaction. The whole of the 
people dependent upon the expenditure of 
the raj revenue among them, were panic- 
struck at the prospect of being thrown out 
of employ; and, in a week, Tanjore, from 
the most contented place in our dominions, 
was converted into a hotbed of sullen dis 
affection. The people venerated the raj, 
and were indignant at its suppression: the 
very sepoys refused to receive their pensions. 

According to Mr. Norton, the terms of 
the treaty promised the succession to “heirs” 
in general, and not exclusively to heirs 
male; but he considers the prior claim to 
be that of the senior widow, in preference to 
the daughter ; and quotes a precedent in the 
history of the Tanjore dynasty, and many 
others in Hindoo history, including that of 
Malcolm’s favourite heroine, Ahalya Bye, 
the exemplary queen of Indore.t+ 

Kamachi Bye, the senior widow, intends 
contesting her claims to the raj, in England. 
She has filed a bill in the Supreme Court, 
for the recovery of the personal private 
estate of her late husband, and has ob- 
tained an injunction against the Company, 
to restrain them from parting with the 
property.t 

Passing over some minor absorptions, we 
arrive at the last and greatest of Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexations—one which, both 
from its importance and special character, 
requires to be entered into at some length. 

Oude, or Ayodha, was famous in ancient 
Hindoo lore as the kingdom of Dasa- 
ratha, the father of Rama, the hero of the 
famous epic the Ramayana. With the de- 
tails of its fall as a Hindoo kingdom, and its 
history as a province of the Mogul empire, 
we are almost entirely unacquainted; but 
we know that it has retained its insti- 
tutions to the present day, and that, in all 
respects, the Hindoo element largely pre- 
dominates throughout Oude. The qucs- 
tion of immediate interest is its connection 
by treaties with the East India Company, 
and the proceedings of its Mussulman rulers. 

It has already been shown that their in- 
dependence was founded on simple usurpa- 
tion, having been obtained by taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of their rightful 
sovereigns, the Moguls of Delhi.§ 

Sadut Khan, nick-named the “ Persian 
pedlar,” the founder of the dynasty, was a 


t Norton’s Rebellion in India, pp. 107—118. 
§ Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 159. 
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merchant of Khorasan, who, by dint of | months of agony. The cause was said to 


ability and intrigue, eventually procured 
for himself the position of governor (or 
soubah, or nawab) of the province of Oude, 
together with that of vizier, which he held 
when Nadir Shah invaded India in 1738-79, 

The reigning emperor, Mohammed Shah, 
was powcrless in the hands of his ambitions 
servants; their plots and peculations facili- 
tated the progress of the invader; and their 
private quarrels incited the pillage and 
massacre which desolated Delhi. Sadut 
Khan was perpetually intriguing against 
his wily rival, the Nizam-ool-Moolk (or 
regulator of the state), “the old Deccani 
baboon,” as the young courtiers called him ; 
from whom the Nizams of the Deccan 
(Hyderabad) descended. 

The death of Sadut Khan is said to 
have been indirectly caused by the Nizam.* 
It occurred before Nadir Shah quitted 
Delhi.t His son and successor, Sufdur 
Jung, was likewise able and unprincipled. 
The third of the dynasty was Shuja Dow- 
lah,t who succeeded, in 1756, to the na- 
wabship, which the weakness, not the will, 
of the Moguls of Delhi had suffered to 
become hereditary. The unfortunate em- 
peror, Shah Alum, had indeed no worse 
enemy than his nominal servant, but really 
pitiless and grasping gaoler, the nawab- 
vizier of Oude.§ It was Shuja Dowlah who 
was conquered by the British troops in the 
battle of Buxar, in 1764; and with whom, 
in 1773, Warren Hastings concluded the 
infameus treaty of Benares, whereby the 
districts of Allahabad and Corah were, in 
defiance of the rights of Shah Alum, sold 
to the nawab-vizier; and British forces were 
hired out to the same rebellious subject, for 
the express purpose of enabling him to 
“annex” Rohilcund, and “ exterminate”’| 
the Rohilla chiefs, with whom we had no 
shadow of quarrel. 

Immediately after the defeat and mas- 
sacre of the Rohillas on the bloody field of 
Bareilly in 1774, Shuja Dowlah was seized 
with mortal sickness, and died after many 

* Indian Empire, vol. i., p.166. + Tbid., p, 173. 

{ A memorandum on the Oude dynasty, drawn up 
by Fletcher Hayes, assistant-resident at Lucknow, 
is inserted in the Oude Blue Book of 1856. Shuja 
Dowlah is there described “as the infamous son of 
a still more infamous Persian pedlar,” and as en- 
joying “the extensive province of Oude as a reward 
for a service of uncommon villanies.” ‘This and 
other statements are quoted on the authority of 
Ferishta, the famous Mohammedan annalist; but 
Mr. Hayes overlooks the fact, that Ferishta (or 
Mahomed Kasim) was born about the year 1570 
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have been a wound inflicted by the daughter 
of Hafiz Rehmet, the principal Rohilla chief, 
who perished, sword in hand, at Bareilly. 
The unhappy girl had been captured; and 
when the nawab strove to add to the mur- 
der of the father the dishonour of his child, 
she stabbed him, and was immediately 
seized, and put to death. The wound in. 
flicted by the unhappy girl was slight; but 
the dagger’s point had been dipped in poi- 
son, which slowly and surely did its work. 

The next nawab, Asuf-ad-Dowlah, was a 
weak and sensual youth, who had no 
strength of character to enable him to re- 
sist the evil counsels of unworthy favour- 
ites, The subsidiary troops at first ob- 
tained from the English for purposes of the 
most direct aggression, became a_ heavy 
drain on the resources of the misgoverned 
country. Warren Ilastings saw, in his 
indolent neighbour, an instrument for in- 
creasing the dominions of the Company, 
and refilling their treasury ; and then fol- 
lowed new treaties, new loans, new cement- 
ing of eternal friendships, and, lastly, the 
shameless plunder of the begums of Oude, 
which inflicted indelible disgrace alike on 
the nawab and the governor-general.** 

The Marquis Cornwallis, in this as in 
other cases, took a very different view to 
that acted on by his predecessor. He saw 
the increasing disorganisation of Oude, and 
remonstrated forcibly with its ruler; who 
urged, in extenuation, the exactions of the 
Company, amounting, within a period of 
little more than nine years, to £2,300,000 
sterling.tt The annual subsidy settled by 
treaty, had been raised, on one pretext or 
another, until it averaged eighty-four laes per 
annum; and Warren Hastings himself ac- 
knowledged the “ intolerable burden” which 
was inflicted upon the revenue and authority 
of the nawab-vizier, by the number, influ- 
ence, and enormous amount of the salaries, 
pensions, and emoluments of the Company’s 
service, civil and military; which called 
forth the envy and resentment of the whole 
during the reign of the emperor Akber, and was the 
cotemporary of the French traveller Bernier. It is 
therefore not the Annals of Ferishta which My. 
Hayes quotes from, but the continuation of them, 
known as Dow’s History of Hindavstan, a work 
which, though honestly and ably written, occasion- 
ally records rumours of the day as historical facts. 

§ Indian Empire, vol, i., p. 299. 

|| ‘Lhe word-used in the treaty of Benares.— Vide 
Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 329. 

| fndian Empire, vol. i, p. 830. ** Tbid., p. 363, 

tT Despatch of directors, 8th April, 1789. 
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country, by excluding the native servants 
and adherents of the vizier from the rewards 
of their services and attachment.* 

Lord Cornwallis reduced the amount of 
tribute to fifty lacs; checked the interfer- 
ence, and curtailed the salaries and per- 
quisites, of officials; and insisted on the 
disbandment of the temporary brigade, 
which had been subsidized by the vizier for 
so long a time only as he should require its 
services, but from the costly maintenance of 
which he had afterwards in vain sought relief. 

The measures of the governor-gencral 
in favour of the Oude government were, 
unhappily, not attended by any correspond- 
ing internal reforms.  Profligacy, inca- 
pacity, and corruption at court; tyranny, 
extortion, and strife arnong the semi-inde- 
pendent Hindoo chiefs; neglect and abject 
wretchedpess among the mass, continued to 
prevail up to the death of Asuf-ad-Dowlah 
in 1797, 

‘The succession was disputed between his 
brother Sadut Ah, and his son Vizier Ah, 
a youth of seventeen, of a disposition vio- 
lent even to madness. The Calcutta gov- 
ernment (of which Sir John Shore was then 
at the head) at first decided in favour of 
Vizier Ali ; but clear proof of his illegitimacy, 
and consequent unfitness to succeed accord- 
ing to Mussulman law, being adduced, the 
decision was reverscd in favour of Sadut Al, 
who entercd into a new treaty with the 
Company; by which he consented to sur- 
render the fortress of Allahabad, to increase 
the annual subsidy, and to reccive into his 
service the additional troops deemed necces- 
sary for the protection of Oude. 

The Marquis Wellesley (then Lord Morn- 
ington) became governor-gencral in 1798; 
aud his attention was at once drawn to the 
notorious misgovernment of Oude. The 
three brothers—the Marquis, Colonel Wel- 
lesley (the future duke), and Ifenry Wel- 
lesley (afterwards Lord Cowley)—discussed 
the subject publicly and privately ; and the 
colonel drew up a memorandum on the 
subject, which, in fact, anticipates all that 
has since been said on the evils of subsidiary 
troops. 

“ By the first treaty with the nabobs of Oude, the 
Company were bound to assist the nabob with their 


troops, on the condition of receiving payment for 
their expenses. The adoption of this system of 


* Quoted in Dacottee in Excelsis ; or, the Spolia- 
tion of Oude, p. 28. London: Taylor 

+ Memorandum on Oude,— Wellington Supple- 
mentary Despatches; edited by the present Duke. 
London: Murray, 1858, 
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alliance is always to be attributed to the weakness 
of the state which receives the assistance, and the 
remedy generally aggravates the evil. It was usu- 
ally attended hy a stipulation that the subsidy 
should be paid in equal monthly instalments; and 
as this subsidy was generally the whole, or nearly 
the whole, disposable resource of the state, it was 
not easy to produce it at the moments at which it 
was stipulated. ‘The tributary government was then 
reduced to borrow at usurious interest. to grant tun- 
caws upon the land for repayment, to take advances 
from aumildars, to sell the office of aumildar, and to 
adopt all the measures which it might be supposed 
distress on the one hand, and avarice and extortion 
on the other, could invent to procure the money ne- 
cessary to provide for the payment of the stipulated 
subsidies. 

‘As soon as this alliance has been formed, it hag 
invariably been discovered that the whole strength 
of the tributary government consisted in the aid 
afforded by its more powerful ally, or rather protec- 
tor; and from that moment the respect, duty, and 
loyalty of its subjects have been weakened, and it 
has become more difficult to realise the resources of 
the state. ‘I'o this evil must be added those of the 
same kind arising from oppression by aumildars, 
who have paid largely for their situations, and must 
remunerate themselves in the course of one year for 
what they have advanced from those holding tun- 
caws, and other claimants upon the soil on account 
of loans to government; and the result is, an in- 
creasing deficiency in the regular resources of the 
state. 

“But these financial difficulties, created by weak- 
ness and increased by oppression, and which are 
attended by a long train of disorders throughout the 
country, must attract the attention of the protecting 
government, and then these last are obliged to in- 
terfere in the internal administration, in order to 
save the resources of the state, and to preclude the 
necessity of employing the troops in quelling inter- 
nal rebellion and disorder, which were intended to 
resist the foreign enemy.” + 


Lord Wellesley was ambitious, and cer- 
tainly desirous of augmenting, by all hon- 
ourable means, the resources and extent of 
the dominion committed to his charge. He 
had, however, no shade of avarice in his 
composition, for himself or for the Com- 
pany he served: all his plans were on a 
large scale—all his tendencies were magnifi- 
cent and munificent. He saw that the 
Company, by their ostensible system of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
nawab’s government, and by the actual 
and almost inevitable exercise of authority 
therein for the restraint of intolerable acts 
of oppression and disorder, had created a 
double government, which was giving rise 
to the greatest extortion and confusion. 

Successive governors-general had borne 
testimony to the absence of Jaw, order, and 
justice throughout Oude, and had endea- 
voured to introduce remedial measures; 
which, however, had all produced a directly 
contrary effect to that for which they were 
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designed, by complicating the involvements 
of the state, and increasing the extortions 
practised on the people by the aumildars 
and licentious native soldiery. These latter 
had become so perfectly mutinous and un- 
governable, that Sadut Ali required the 
presence of British troops to secure him 
against the anticipated treachery of his 
own; and declared that, in the day of battle, 
he could not tell whether they would fight 
for or against him. 

The consideration of these circumstances 
induced Lord Wellesley to frame a treaty, 
concluded in 1801, by which the nawab 
ceded one-half of his territories to the Com- 
pany (including the districts now forming 
part of the North-Western Provinces, under 
the names of Rohilcund, Allahabad, Fur- 
ruckabad, Mynpoorie, Etawa, Goruckpoor, 
Azimghur, Cawnpoor, and Futtehpoor), in 
return for a relcase from all arrcars of sub- 
sidy, and for all expenses to be hereafter 
incurred in the protection of his country, 
which the Company bound themselves to 
defend in future, alike against foreign and 
domestic focs. They distinctly promised 
that no demand whatever should be made 
upon his territory, whether on account of 
military establishments; in the assembling 
of forces to repel the attack of a foreign 
enemy; on account of the detachment at- 
tached to the nawab’s person; on account 
of troops which might be occasionally 
furnished for suppressing rebellions or dis- 
ordc:s iu his territories; nor on account of 
failures in the resources of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, arising from unfavourable scasons, 
the calamities of war, or any other cause 
whatever. 

The Company guaranteed to Sadut Ali, 
his heirs and successors, the possession of 
the rescrved territories, together with the 
exercise of authority therein; and the nawab 
engaged to establish therein such a system 
of administration {to be carried into effect 
by his own officers) as should be conducive 
to the prosperity of his subjects, and cal- 
culated to secure their lives and property. 
He likewise bound himself to disband the 
chief part of the native troops; which he 
immediately did by reducing them from 
80,000 to 30,000. The treaty of 1801 
gave the nawab a cértainty for an uncer- 
tainty; and restored to the remaining por- 
tion of Oude something of the vigour of an 
independent state. It would probably have 
done much more than this, had the Com- 
pany confirmed the appointment of Henry 
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Wellesley, by the governor-general, to super- 
intend the working of the new arrange- 
ments, and assist in initiating and carrying 
out useful reforms. ‘The ability, tact, and 
courtesy which he had manifested in the 
previous negotiations, had won the confi- 
dence of Sadut Ali; and, as the brother 
of the governor-general, Henry Wellesley 
might have exercised an influence bene- 
ficial to both parties, similar to that which 
contributed so largely to the tranquil settle- 
ment of Mysoor, under the auspices of 
Colonel Wellesley. But the directors would 
not sanction such a breach of the privileges 
of the covenanted service, and the appoint- 
ment was cancelled. The papers of the 
late Lord Cowley, and the Wellesley MSS. 
in the British Museum, abound with cvi- 
dence of judicious reformatory «measures 
projected for Oude, but neutralised or sct 
aside by the home government. While Sadut 
Ali lived the treaty worked well, although 
the manner in which he availed himself of 
the stipulated services of British troops, 
repeatedly made the Calcutta government 
sensible of the responsibility they had as- 
sumed, and the difficulty of reconciling the 
fulfilment of their engagements to the ruler, 
with a due regard to the rights and in- 
terests of his subjects. 

The nawab conducted his affairs with 
much discretion and cconomy ; and, on his 
death in 1814, he left fourteen millions 
sterling in a treasury which was cmpty 
when he entered on the government. 

The partition of Oude was not, however, 
accomplished without bloodshed. The Hin- 
doo landowners in the ceded country—who 
were, for the most part, feudal chieftains 
of far older standing than any Mussulman | 
in India—resisted the proposed change, and 
were with difficulty subdued.* The fact 
was significant; and it would have been 
well had the subsequent annexators of Oude | 
remembered, that the danger to be appre- | | 
hended lay with the feudal and semi-inde- | | 
pendent chiefs, rather than with their sen- 
sual and effete suzerain. 

Sadut Aliwas succeeded by Ghazi-oo-deen, 
who is described by one authority as “ indo- 
lent and debauched ;”’+ and, by another, as 
bearing some resemblance to our James I.+ 
He Jent the Company two millions of the 
treasure accumulated by his predccessor, to 
assist them in carrying on their wars with 


* Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 386. 
+t Sleeman’s Sautney through Oude, vol. ii., p, 192, 
f Weber's Journal. 
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Burmah and Nepaul; and they gave him, 
in return, a share of their conquests; 
namely, the Turaee*—a fertile, richly- 
wooded, but unhealthy tract, which extends 
along the foot of the Himalayas; and sanc- 
tioned his assumption of regal dignity. 

The acceptance of a loan, under the cir- 
cumstances, was unworthy of a great govern- 
ment; and the confirmation of Ghazi-oo- 
deen’s sovereignty was of doubtful policy. 
Complaints of misgovernment were rife, and 
appear to have been supported by forcible 
evidence. Bishop Heber, who travelled 
through Oude in 1824.’5, gave a more 
favourable account than other witnesses of 
the condition of the country; but his ob- 
servations were neccessarily cursory. He 
reasoned with Ghazi-oo-deen on the duty 
of attending to the condition of the people; 
and “the reply was, that he was power- 
less, having lent to the British government 
all the money which would have enabled 
him to ease his subjects of their burdens.” 
Had the money remained in the Oude trea- 
sury, it is highly improbable that it would 
have benefited the people, except, indeed, 
indirectly, through the reckless expenditure 
of an unscrupulous minister, and a most un- 
worthy set of favourites. Still, it is painful 
to learn that English governors should have 
exposed themsclves to such a reproach, 
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deem necessary ; that the aid of its troops 
is required in support of right and justice, 
and not to effectuate injustice and oppres- 
sion.” In conformity with these instruc- 
tions, the resident, and the officers com- 
manding troops employed in the king’s 
service, exercised a scrutiny which became 
extremely distasteful; and the treaty was 
violated by the increase of the native force 
(which was available, unchallenged, for any 
purpose, and afforded emolument and pa- 
tronage to the native ministers and fa- 
vourites), until, within the last few years 
of the reign of Ghazi-oo-deen, it comprised 
about sixty thousand men. 

Nuseer-oo-deen, the son of Ghazi, suc- 


been gibbeted to deserved infamy, in a sort 
of biographical romancet written by a 
European adventurer, for some time mem- 
ber of the royal household (as librarian or 
portrait-painter.) Recollecting the scan- 
dalous scenes revealed by contemporary 
diaries and memoirs regarding our nomi- 
nally Christian kings—the Merry Monarch, 
and Nuscer’s contemporary, the Fourth 
George—we need not be too much sur- 
prised by the mad vagaries and drunken 
crueltics of the Moslem despot, who prided 
himself on his adoption of certain English 
habits and customs§—such as wearing broad- 
cloth and a beaver hat under the burning 
sun of Oude; and usually terminated his 
daily drinking bouts with his boon com- 
panions, under the table, after the most ap- 
proved English fashion. The favourite, 
shortly before the death of Nuseer, was a 
barber from Calcutta, who hud come out to 
India in the capacity of a cabin-boy, and 
from that became a river trader. Hair- 
dressing, however, continued to be a lucra- 
tive resource to him: the natural curls 
of the governor-general were widely imi- 
tated; and when the barber went on his 
other affairs to Lucknow, he was employed 
iu his old vocation by the resident. ‘The 
king, delighted with the change produced 
in the appearance of this powerful English 
functionary, tried a similar experiment on 
his own lank locks, and was so gratificd by 
the result, that he appointed the lucky 
coifjeur to a permanent post in his house- 


dependent prince, in such a strain of ful- 
some and profane flattery as that in which 
Lord Amherst invokes the blessing of the 
Almighty on “the Mine of Munificence ;” 
and declares, that “the benefits and fruits 
of our amity, which have existed from days 
of yore, are impresscd upon the heart of 
every Englishman, both here and in Europe, 
as indelibly as if they had been engraven 
on adamant; nor will lapse of time, or 
change of circumstance, efface from the 
British nation so irrefragable a proof, so 
irresistible an argument, of the fraternal 
sentiments of your majesty.’ 
Nevertheless, the internal management 
of the ‘ Mine of Munificcnce” was far from 
satisfactory, and the resident was officially 
reminded (July 22nd, 1825), that “by the 
treaty of 1801, the British government is 
clearly entitled, as well as morally obliged, 
to satisfy itself by whatever means it may 


* Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 413. 

+ Letters of Lord Amherst to the King of Oude, 
October 14th, 1825; and June 23rd, 1826. Quoted 
in Ducuitee tn Excelsis; or, the Spoliation of Oude: 
pp. 68—70. 


{ Private Life of an Eastern King; by a member 
of the household of his late majesty, Nuseer-oo-deen, 
King of Oude. London, 1859. 

§ Nuseer substituted a chair of gold and ivory for 
the musnud, or cushion, of his ancestors. 
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ceeded him on the musnud in 1827. This 
is the “Eastern king” whose private life has | 
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hold, with the style of Sofraz Khan (the 
illustrious chief), and gave him a seat at 
his table. The barber had a fund of low 
humour: he amused the king by pander- 
ing to his vitiated taste; and soon made 
himsclf indispensable. The existence of 
Nuseer-oo-deen was embittered by a well- 
grounded suspicion of treachery among his 
own family and household: the fear of 
poison was continually present with him; 
and he would touch no wine but that 
placed before him by his new favourite, 
who consequently added the office of wine- 
merchant to his other lucrative monopolies. 

The European papers Icarned something 
of what was passing at the palace of Luck- 
now, despite the care which the Huropean 
adventurers installed there, naturally took 
to keep things quict. The Calcutta Review, 
and Agra Ukbar, published squibs and 
pasquinades upon the “low menial” who 
had imgratiated himsclf with the King of 
Oude; but the object of their jeers set 
them at nought, and continued to ac- 
cumulate wealth, and to retain his influ- 
ence at court by ever-new inventions of 
buffoonery and indecency, until the Kuro- 
pean members of the household threw up | 
their appointments in uncontrollable dis- 
gust; and such scenes of open debauchery 
disgraced the streets of Lucknow at mid- 
day, that the resident, Colonel Low, was 
compelled to interferc, and at length suc- 
ceeded in procuring the dismissal of the 
barber.* 

These and other statements of the anony- 
mous memoir-writer, are quite compatible, 
and, indeed, frequently correspond with the 
entries in the journal of Sir William 
Sleeman, of accounts furnished by natives 
of the character and habits of eat 


deen. 
Both writers dwell much on the repeated 
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whose history forms a not very edifying 
episode in Sir William Sleeman’s journal. 
The most reputable one was a grand-daugh- 
ter of the King of Delhi—a very beautiful 
young woman, of exemplary character ; who, 
unable to endure the profligacy of the court, 
quitted it soon after her marriage, and re- 
tired into private life, on a small stipend 
granted by her profligate husband. Then 
there was Mokuddera Ouleea, originally a 
Miss Walters, the illegitimate daughter of a 
half-pay officer of one of the regiments of Bri- 
tish dragoons, by a Mrs. Whearty, a woman 
of notoriously bad character, althongh the 
daughter of one English merchant, and the 
widow of another. She was married to 
the king in 1827, and was seen by Mrs. 
Park, in her visit to the zenana in 1828, 
sitting silently on the same couch with 
her successful rival, the beautiful Taj 
Mahal.t 

Mulika Zamanee (Queen of the Age) 
entered the palace of Lucknow while Nu- 
seer-00-deen was only heir-apparent, in the 
capacity of wet-nurse to his infant son, 
Moonna Jan (by another wife called Afzul- 
Mahal); and so fascinated the father, that, 
to the astonishment of the whole court (in 
whose eyes the new-comer appeared very 
plain and very vulgar), he never rested until 
she became his acknowledged wife. Her 
former husband (a groom in the service of 
one of the king’s troopers, to whom she had 
previously becn faithless) presumed to ap- 
proach the palacc, and was immediately 
thrown into prison; but was eventually re- 
leased, and died soon after the accession of 
Nuscer. [fer two children, a boy and girl, 
were adopted by Nuseer; who, when he be- 
came king, declared the bov, Kywan Jah, to 
be his own son, and publicly treated him 
as such. 

When Viscount Combermere visited Luck- 


declaration of the king that he should be' now in 1827, in the course of his tour of 
poisoned; and Sir William states, that for! inspection as commander-in-chief, Kywan 
some time before his death, Nuseer wore con- | Jah was sent, as heir-apparent, with a large 
stantly round his neck a chain, to which was; retinue and a military escort, to mcet his 
attached the key of a small covered well in | lordship and attend him from Cawnpoor. 
the palace, whence he drew water. His death |The king was, no doubt, desirous to pro- 
was very sudden. It occurred shortly after | pitiate his guest. He came outside the city 
a glass of sherbet had been administered | to welcome him, invited him to share the 
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to him by one of the women of his harem, 
in the night of the 7th of July, 1837, 
The question of succession was stormily 
contested. The king had had several wives, 
* The barber carried off £240,000.—Private Life 


of an Eastern King, p. 330, 
t Mrs. Park’s Wanderings, vol. i, p. 87. 


royal howdah on the state elephant, and 
escorted him to the palace in full proces- 
sion, flinging, meantime, handfuls of coin 
among the multitude who accompanied the 
cavalcade. 
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The Orientals dearly love pageantry ; it: 


would seem as if it reconciled them to des- 
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potism : and the present occasion must have 
been an interesting one; for the externals 
of royalty sat gracefully on the handsome 
person of the sensual and extravagant 
Nuseer-oo-deen; and the British gencral, 
besides being in the zenith of his fame as 
the conqueror of Bhurtpoor (which had 
successfully resisted the British troops under 
Lord Lake), had a manly bearing, and a 
rare gift of skilful horsemanship—befitting 
the soldier pronounced by the great Duke 
the best cavalry officer in the service— 
united to an easy, genial courtesy of man- 
ner, calculated to gain popularity every- 
where, but especially in India. 

Lord Combermere occupied the residency 
for a week, during which time, a succession 
of hunts, sports, and féfes took place, which 
formed an era in the annals of Lucknow. 
Nuseer-oo-deen was, in turn, sumptuously 
entertained by the commander-in-chief; to 
whom, on parting, he gave his own portrait, 
set in magnificent diamonds. The Com- 
pany appropriated the diamonds; but the 
picture remains in the possession of Lord 
Combermere, and is an interesting relic of 
the fallen dynasty of Oude. 

Nuscer-oo-deen subsequently demanded 
from the resident the formal recognition of 
Kywan Jah, as his heir-apparent, by the Bri- 
tish government. The resident demurred, on 
the plea that the universal belief at Lucknow 
| | was, that Kywan Jah was three years of age 
' | when his mother was first introduced to his 
| 
| 
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majesty. But this had no effect: Nuseer- 
oo-deen persisted in his demand; and, to 
remove the anticipated obstacle, he repudi- 
; | ated Moonna Jan publicly and repeatedly.* 
| | The consequence of his duplicity was, that 
' | he was held to have Icft no legitimate son. 
| According to Sir William Sleeman (who, 
| | during his situation as resident, had abun- 
| dant means of authentic information), the 
| general impression at Lucknow and all over 
' | Oude was, that the British government 
' | would take upon itself the management of 
| the country on the death of the king, who 
: | himself “ seemed rather pleased than other- 
' | wise” at the thought of being the last of 
his dynasty. He had repudiated his own 
son, and was unwilling that any other 
member of the family should fill his place. 
| | The ministers, and the other public officers 
and court favourites, who had made large 


fortunes, were favourable to the anticipated 
measure; as it was understood by some, 
that thereby they would be secured from 


* Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., p. 40. 
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65 
all scrutiny into their accounts, and en- 
abled to retain all their accumulations.t 

The reader—recollecting the custom in 
Mussulman kingdoms, of acomplete change 
of officials at every accession, generally 
accompanied by the spoliation of the 
old ones—will understand this was likely to 
prove no inconsiderable advantage. Lord 
Auckland, the governor-general, had, how- 
ever, no desire for the absorption of Oude, 
but only that measures should be taken 
for its better government. He decided that 
the eldest uncle of the late king should 
ascend the musnud, and that a new treaty 
should be formed with him. 

On the death of Nuseer-oo-deen, a Bri- 
tish detachment was sent to escort the 
chosen successor from his private dwelling 
to the palace. He was an old man, had led 
a secluded life, and was weakened by recent 
illness. On arriving at his destination, he 
was left to repose for a few hours in a 
small secluded room, previous to the tedious 
formalities of enthronement. But the suc- 
cession was not destined to be carried with- 
out opposition. The Padshah Begum (the 
chief queen of Ghazi-oo-deen, and the 
adoptive mother of Nuseer, with whom she 
had been long at variance) asserted the 
claims of her grandson, the disowned child 
but rightful heir of the late ruler. She 
made her way to the palace in the middle 
of the night, on the plea of desiring to see 
the dead body of the king—forced the gates 
with her elephants, and carried in with her 
the youth Moonna' Jan, whom she suc- 
ceeded in literally seating on the musnud; 
while she herself took up her position in a 
covered palanquin at the foot. of the throne. 
Amid the confusion, the sovereign selected 
by the Company remained unnoticed, and ap- 
parently unknown. His sons, grandsons, and 
attendants were, however, discovered, and 
very roughly treated; nor did the resident 
(Colonel Low) escape severe handling. On 
learning what had occurred, he proceeded 
to the palace with his assistants, and re- 
monstrated with the begum on the folly of her 
procedure; but his arguments were stopped 
by the turbulence of her adherents, who 
seized him by the neckcloth, dragged him 
to the throne on which the boy sat, and 
commanded him to present a complimentary 
offering on pain of death. This he posi- 
tively refused; snd the begum’s vakeel, 
Mirza Ali, seeing the dangerous excitement 
of her rabble followers, and dreading the 


t Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., p. 152. 
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sure vengeance of the Company if the lives 
of their servants were thus sacrificed, 
laid hold of the resident and his compa- 
nions, and shouted out, that by the com- 
mand of the begum they were to be con- 
ducted from her presence. The resident 
and his party, with difficulty and danger, 
made their way to the south garden, where 
Colonel Monteath had just brought in, and 
drawn up, five companies in line. The 
temper of the troops, generally, seemed 
doubtful. At this crisis Colonel Roberts, 
who commanded a brigade in the Onde ser- 
vice, went in, and presented to Moonna 
Jan his offering of gold mohurs; and then 
absconded, being seen no more until the 
contest was decided. Captain Magness 
drew up his men and guns on the left of 
Colonel Monteath’s, and was ordcred to pre- 
pare for action. He told the resident that 
he did not feel quite sure of his men; and a 
line of British sepoys was made to cover his 
rear.* 

Meanwhile the begum began to think the 
game in her own hands, The palace and 
baraduree, or summcr-house, were filled with 
a motley crowd; nautch-girls danced and 
sang at one end of the long hall, in front of 
the throne; and the populace within and 
without enjoyed the tumult, and shouted 
acclamation: every man who had a sword 
or spear, a musket or matchlock, flourished 
it in the air, amid a thousand torches. 
Everything portended a popular insurrec- 
tion. The begum saw this, and desired to 
gain timc, in the hope that the British 
troops in the garden would be surrounded 
and overwhelmed by the armcd masses 


which had begun to pour forth from the 
city. Had this catastrophe occurred, the 
British authorities would have borne the 
blame for the deficiency of the subsidizcd 
British troops, and for having indiscreetly 
omitted to watch the proceedings of the 
Padshah Begum, whose character was well 
known. ‘The fault, in the latter case, is 
attributed to the negligence of the native 
minister. 


| The resident was anxious to avoid a 

collision; yet convinced of the necessity for 

| prompt action: therefore, on recciving a 

| message from the begum, desiring him to 

: return to her presence, he refused, and bade 

| _her and the boy surrender themselves im- 
| 


| mediately; promising, in the event of com- 
| pliance, and of the evacuation of the palace 
and city by her followers, that the past 


* Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., p. 162. 
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should be forgiven, and that the pension of 
15,000 rupees a-month, accorded by the 
late king, should be secured to her for life. 
But in vain: the begum had no thought of 
surrendering herself; the tumult rapidly in- 
creased; the rabble began to plunder the 
palace; several houses in the city had 
already been pillaged ; and the British officer 
in command urged the resident to action, 
lest his men should uo longer have room 
to use their arms. 

The native commanders of the state 
troops manifestly leant towards the begum. 
One of them declared that “he was the 
servant of the throne; that the young king 
was actually seated on it; and that he would 
support him there:” whereupon he also 
presented his offering of gold mohurs. 
armed crowds grew momentarily more 
menacing: a ringleader attempted to scize 
a British sepoy by the whiskers; and an 
affray was with difficulty prevented. The 
resident, taking out his watch, declared, 
that unless the begum consentcd to his offer 
within one quarter of an hour, the guns 
should open on the throne-room. She per- 
sisted 10 her purpose, encouraged by the 
increasing numbers of her followers. The 


stated time elapsed; the threat of the resi- | 


dent was fulfilled; and, after a few rounds 
of grape, a party of the 35th regiment, 
under Major Marshall, stormed the halls. 
As soon as the guns opencd, the begum 
was carried by her attendants into an ad- 
joining room; and Moonna Jan concealed 
himself in a recess under the throne. They 
were, however, both captured, and carried 
off to the residency. None of the British 


troops were killed; but one officer and two | 
or three sepoys were wounded. Many of | 


The | 


the insurgents perished ; from forty to fifty | 


men being left killed and wounded, when | 


their companions fled from the palace. 
The loss would probably have been much 


greater, had not the soldiers of the 35th, — 


on rushing through the narrow covered 
passage, and up the steep flight of steps by 
which they entered the throne-room, seen, 
on emerging from the dim light, a body of 
sepoys with fixed bayonets and muskets, 
drawn up (as they imagined) behind tlic 
throne. At these they fired; a smash of 
glass followed, and proved their first volley 
to have been spent, on their own reflection, 
in an immense mirror. This happy mistake 
saved a needless waste of blood. No further 
resistance was attempted; order was gra- 
dually restored; and the sovereign selected 
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ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED ALI SHAH. 


by the Company was by the Company was publicly crowned in 
the course of the morning. 

Strangely enough, the innocent and ill- 
used Delhi princess, after years of seclusion, 
was involved in the tumult, but escaped 
injury by the zeal and presence of mind 
of her female attendants. The begum, on 
her way from her own residence to the 
palace, had passed that of the princess, whom 
, she summoned to accompany her. Perhaps 


_ awed by her imperious mother-in-law—per- 


haps desirous of looking once again on the 
face of the man whose conduct had doomed 
her to long years of widowhood, the 
princess obeyed, and appears to have been 
When 
the firing began, her two female bearers 
carried her in her litter to a small side- 
room. One attendant had her arm shattered 
by grapeshot; but the other tied some 
clothes together, and let her mistress and 
her wounded companion safely down, from a 


| height of about twenty-four fect, into a 


courtyard, where some of the retinue of 
the princess found and conveyed them 
all three safely home. 

The clam of Moonna Jan appears to 
have been a rightful one, despite the formal 
declaration of the late king, that he had 
ceased to cohabit with the boy’s mother for 
two years before his birth. The decision 
arrived at by the British government cannot, 
however, be regretted ; for Moonna Jan was 
said, even by the members of his own 
family who asserted his legitimacy, to be of 
ungovernable temper, and the worst possible 
dispositions.* Both he and the begumt 
were sent to the fort of Chunar, where 
they ended their days as state prisoners. 

The new king, Mohammed Ahi Shah, 
succeeded to an cmpty treasury and a dis- 
orgamsed government: he had the infir- 
mitics of age to contend with; neverthe- 
less, he displayed an amount of ener gy and 
shrewdness very rare in his family. 

A new treaty with Oude was alleged to 
be necessary, because no penalty had been 
attached, in that of 1801, to the infraction 
of the stipulation for reforms to be made 
in the government. Another article had 


* Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., p. 170. 

{ The previous history of the begum appears to 
have been very remarkable. Ghazi-oo-deen had 
conceived a strong dislike to his son Nuseer, and 
considered him utterly unfit to mount the throne. 
The begum stanchly and successfully asserted his 
rights, as her husband’s lawful heir. When he, in 
turn, conceived a violent aversion to his own child 
Moonna Jan, she took her grandson under her pro. 
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been violated by the increase of the native 
army greatly beyond the stated limit. Of 
this latter infraction the British govern- 
ment were well disposed to take advantage, 
having, in fact, themselves violated the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the treaty, by keeping 
Oude very ill supplied with troops. Thus, 
at the time of the death of Nuseer-oo-deen 
(previous to the arrival of the five com- 
panies under Colonel Monteath), the whole 
of the British force in charge of Lucknow 
and its million inhabitants, consisted of 
two companies and a-half of sepoys under 
native officers. One of the companies was 
stationed at the treasury of the resident; 
another constituted his honorary guard; 
and the remaining half company were in 
charge of the gaol. All the sepoys stood 
nobly to their posts during the long and 
trying scenc; but no attempt was made to 
concentrate them for the purpose of arrest- 
ing the tumultuous advance of the begum’s 
forces: collectively, they would have been 
too few for the purpose; and it was, more- 
over, deemed unsafe to remove them from 
their respective posts at such a time.t 
Something more than tacit consent had 
probably been givcn to the incrcase of the 
native force of Oude; which, in 1837, num- 
bered about 68,000 men. By the new 
treaty, Mohammed Ali was authorised to 
increase his military establishment indefi- 
nitely ; but bound to organise, as a part of 
it, an auxiliary British force, and to provide 
a yearly sum of sixteen lacs (£160,000) 
for the maintenance of the same. The 
concluding articles stipulated, that the king, 
in conccrt with the resident, should take 
into immediate and earncst consideration 
the best means of remedying the existing 
defects in the police, and in the judicial and 
revenue administration of his dominions; 
and set forth, that “if gross and systematic 
oppression, anarchy, and misrule should 
hereafter at any time prevail within the 
Oude dominions, such as seriously to en- 
danger the public tranquillity, the British 
government reserves to itself the right of 
appointing its own officers to the manage- 
ment of whatsoever portions of the Oude 


tection, armed her retainers, and, after a contest 
in which many lives were lost, succeeded in main. 
taining her ground until the resident interfered, 
and satisfied her by guaranteeing the personal 
safety of the boy, for whose sake she eventually 
sacrificed the sndiiendene of her latter years, and 
died a prisoner of state.—Private Life of an Eastern 
King, p. 205. 
ft Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., p. 168, 
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territory—cither to a small or to a great 
extent—in which such misrule as that above 
alluded to may have occurred, for so long 
a period as it may deem necessary ; the sur- 
plus receipts in such case, after defraying 
all charges, to be paid into the king’s trea- 
sury, and a true and faithful account ren- 
dered to his majesty of the receipts and 
expenditure of the territory so assumed.” 
In the event of the above measure becoming 
necessary, a pledge was given for the main- 
tenance, as far as possible, of the native 
institutions and forms of administration 
within the assumed territories, so as to faci- 
litate the restoration of those territories to 
the sovercign of Oude when the proper 
period for such restoration should arrive.* 

The above treaty was executed at Luck- 
now on the 11th of September, 1837, and 
was ratified on the 18th of the same month 
by the governor-general. It is necessary 
that the manner in which the compliance 
of Mohammed Shah was ensured, should 
be clearly understood. The death of 
Nuseer occurred at midnight, and the resi- 
dent, as has been stated, instantly sent off 
one of his assistants to the house of Mo- 
hammed Shah, with orders to conduct him 
to the palace, after having secured his sig- 
nature to a paper promising consent “to 
any new treaty that the governor-general 
might dictate.” This was obtained. 

Lord Auckland was rather shocked by 
such undisguised dictation; and declared, 
“he should have been better pleased if the 
resident had not, in this moment of exi- 
gency, accepted the unconditional engage- 
ment of submissiveness which the new king 
had signed. This document may be liable 
to misconstruction; and it was not war- 
ranted by anything contained in the in- 
structions issued to Colonel Low.’’+ 

If Lord Auckland was startled by the 
means taken to ensure the consent of the 
king to any terms which might be required 
from him, the resident was not less painfully 
surprised by the draft treaty framed by the 
governor-general in council. Colonel Low 
wrote, that the concessions so unexpectedly 
demanded, were “ of a nature that would be 
very grating to any native sovercign of re- 
spectable character ;” especially to the pre- 
sent king, “ who, to the best of my belief at 
least, knows by experience how to manage a 
country properly, aud really wishes to govern 

* Treaty between E. I, Company and King of 


Oude: printed in Parl. Papers relating to Oude 
(Commons), 20th July, 1857; pp. 81—33. 


LORD AUCKLAND’S TREATY WITH OUDE—1837. 


with moderation and justice.” The resident 
especially deprecated the requisition for the 
payment of a very Jarge annual sum for the 
maintenance of an army, which was not to 
be under the command of the king, or even 
at his own disposal—a heavy payment, in 
fact, which he must clearly perceive is more 
for our own purposes and interests than for 
his, or for the direct advantage of his sub- 
jects.” Colonel Low requested a recon- 
sideration of the unfavourable opinion which 
had been expressed regarding the prelimi- 
nary pledge he had exacted from Moham- 
med Ali, declaring, that so far from its being 
superfluous, it was indispensable; otherwise, 
the “desired objects of the Indian government 
could never have been gained without some 
forcible and most unpleasant exercise of 
our power.” In a significant postscript, he 
asked whether, in the event of the present 
king’s death before the ratification of the 
treaty, he ought to take any, and, if so, 
what, agreement from the next heir? adding, 
that the residency surgeon lately in atten- 
dance on Mohammed Shah, was decidedly of 
opinion, that “any unusual excitement, or 
vexation of mind, would be likely to 
bring on apoplexy.”t All this the resi- 
dent stated in a public letter; but he 
wrote another in the secret department, in 
which he earnestly advised a revision of 
the treaty; urging, that the formation of 
the proposed auxiliary force would create 
great discontent in Oude, and inflict a bur- 
den which would necessarily be felt by all 
classes; and that it would be considered 
“as distinctly breaking our national faith 
and recorded stipulations in the former 
treaty.’’§ 

Lord Auckland persisted in his policy: 
the resident was told that he had “ misap- 
prehended” the spirit of the treaty, which 
the king was compelled to sign, literally at 
the hazard of his life; for, on being made 
acquainted with its terms, “the idea of such 
new rights being ordered in his time, so hurt 
the old man’s feelings, that it had an imme- 
diate effect on his disease ;” producing an 
attack of spasms, from which he did not 
entirely recover for twenty-four hours. || 

Theauthorities in England, totheir honour 
be it spoken, refused to sanction such a 

shameless breach of faith 4s this repudiation 
_of the terms on which half Oude had been 
annexed in 1801. ‘They unanimously de- 

+ Parl. Papers, p. 13. t Lbid.,—pp. 14, 15. 


§ Ibid., p. 17. 
|| Letter of Resident, July 30, 1837.—Parl. Papers. 
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creed the abrogation of the recent treaty, 
and desired that the king should be exone- 
rated from the obligations to which his as- 
sent had been so reluctantly given. No- 
thing could be more thoroughly straightfor- 
ward than the view taken by the directors. 
They declared, that it would have been better 
to have given the king a fair trial, without 
any new treaty; and condemned the pre- 
liminary engagement as having been “ ex- 
torted from a prince from whom we had no 
right todemand any condition on coming to 
his lawful throne.” The proposed auxiliary 
force was pronounced inadmissible, on the 
ground that the payment “would constitute 
a demand upon the resources of Oude that 
we are not entitled to make; for we are 
already bound, by the treaty of 1801, to 
defend at our own expense, that country 
against internal and external enemies; and 
a jarge cession of territory was made to us 
for that express purpose.” 

The sentiments expressed on this occa- 
sion are directly opposed to those which 
animated the annexation policy, subse- 
quently adopted. The directors conclude 
their despatch with the following explicit 
opinion :—“ The preservation of the existing 
states in India is aduty imposed upon us by 
the obligations of public faith, as well as the 
dictates of interest; for we agree in the 
opimionexpressed by Lieutenant-colonel Low, 
in his Ictter of the 26th of September, 1836, 
that the continued existence of such states 
will afford the means of employment to re- 
apectable natives, which they cannot at pre- 


' sent obtain in our service; and, until such 


means could be provided in our own pro- 
vinces, the downfall of any of the native 
states under our protection might, by depriv- 
ing numerous influential natives of their ac- 
customcd employment, be attended with 
consequences most injurious to our interests. 
Our policy should be to preserve, as long as 
may he practicable, the existing native 
dynasties; and should the fall of them, or 
of any one of them, from circumstances be- 
yond our control, become inevitable, then 
to introduce such a system of government 
as may interfere in the least possible way 
with the institutions of the people, and with 
the employment of natives of rank under 
proper superintendence, in the administra- 
tion of the country.”* 


* Despatch, 10th April, 1838, from Secret Com- 
mittee; p. 38 Signed by J. R. Carnac and J. L. 
Lushington. 

+ Minute by Governor-general Auckland, dated 
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The directors left the governor-general 
in council to choose the manner in which 
to convey to the King of Oude the welcome 
tidings of the annulment of a compact 
which, they truly observed, he regarded as 
inflicting not only a pecuniary penalty upon 
his subjects, but a disgrace upon his crown 
and personal dignity. They advised, how- 
ever, that it should rather proceed as an act 
of grace from his lordship in council, “ than 
as the consequence of the receipt of a public 
and unconditional instruction from Eng- 
land.” 

Lord Auckland thereupon declared, that 
the- directors, like the resident, had much 
misunderstood his measure ;¢ and his council 
agrecd with him in the hope that, by a re- 
Jaxation of the terms of the treaty, the au- 
thorities in England might be reconciled to a 
measure which could not be cancelled with- 
out the most serious inconvenience, and even 
danger:{ and when they found that the 
Company were pledged to the British par- 
liament for the annulment of the treaty, 
they persisted in urging the inexpediency of 
making any communication to the King of 
Oude on the subject. On the 15th of April, 
1839, the directors reiterated their previ- 
ous orders, and desired that no delay 
should take place in announcing, in such 
manner as the governor-general might think 
fit, to the King of Oude, the disallowance 
of the treaty of 11th of September, 1837, 
and the restoration of our relations with the 
state of Oude to the footing on which they 
previously stood. 

On the 11th of July, 1839, they simply 
reverted to their previous instructions, and 
required their complete fulfilment.§ Yet, 
on the 8th of the same month, the governor- 
general acquainted the King of Oude that, 
after some months’ correspondence with the 
Court of Directors upon the subject of the 
treaty, he was empowered to relieve his 
majesty from the payment of the annual 
sixteen lacs. His lordship expressed his 
cordial sympathy with the liberal feelings 
which dictated this renunciation of a sum, 
the raising of which he had “sometimes 
feared” might lead to “ heavier exactions on 
the people of Oude than they were well able, 
in the prevent state of the country, to bear.” 

Then followed an exordium on the light- 
ening of taxation, and the extension of 


“Umritsir, 13th December, 1838.”— Parl. Papers, 
pp. 43—52. 

{ Minutes by Messrs. Morison and Biyd, 28th Jan- 
uary, 1839; pp. 52; 57. § Parl. Papers, pp. 57—60. 
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| effected with the aforesaid sixteen lacs; and 
'a complacent reference to the fresh proof 
| thus afforded, “ of the friendship with which 
| your majesty is regarded by me and by the 


British nation.” Not one word, not the 
most distant hint of the abrogation of the 
treaty ; nay, more—the newly-appointed re- 
sident, Colonel Caulfield, was specially de- 


| sired “to abstain from encouraging discus- 


sion as to the treaty of 1837,” except as 
regarded the reasons above quoted from the 


letter of the governor-general, for relcasing 


the king from the pecuniary obligation of 
maintaining an auxiliary force.* 
The above statements are taken from the 


| returns laid before parliament on the mo- 
tion of Sir Fitzroy Kelly; but it is confi- 
dently alleged that the papers therein 
| published are, as in the case of the Nizam, 


fragmentary and garbled ; especially that the 


‘important letter written by Lord Auckland 
to the King of Oude is not a correct trans- 
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lation of the original, but a version adapted 
to meet the ideas of the British public.t 
No such aggravation is necded to cn- 
hance the effect of the duplicity exhibited 
by the Indian government, in their sifted 
and carefully prepared records laid before 
parliament, of the mode in which the 
king was led to believe that the treaty 
which the Court of Directors had disavowed, 
because it was essentially unjust and had 
been obtained by unfair means, was really 


| in force, the pressure being temporarily 


mitigated by the generous intervention and 
paternal solicitude of the governor-general. 

This is a painful specimen of Anglo- 
Indian diplomacy. Still more painful is 
it to find such a man as Lord Dalhousie 
characterising the dehbcrate concealment 
practised by his predecessor, as “an inad- 
vertence.” ‘lhe treaty was never disallowed 
in India—never even suppressed. The dis- 
cussion regarding its public disallowance 


* Deputy Secretary of Government to the Resi- 
dent, 8th July, 1839.—Parl. Papers, p. 61. 

t The letter published in the Parl -apers, and the 
Persian and Inglish versions sent to the king: all 
three differed on important points. In Dacoitee in 
Excelsis (written, according to the editor of Slee- 
man’s Oude, by Major Bird), a literal translation 
of the Persian letter actually sent to the King of 
Oude is given, which differs widely and essentially 
from tnat above quoted from the Parl Papers. In 
the latter there is no sentence which could fairly 
be rendered thus:—“ From the period you as- 
cended the throne, your majesty has, in compari- 
son with times past, greatly improved the kingdom; 
and I have, in consequence, been authorised by the 


directors, engrossed by the cares and excite- 
ments of that monstrous compound of in- 
justice, folly, and disaster—the Afghan 
war—probably taking it for granted that 
their reiterated injunctions regarding Oude 
had been obeyed by Lord Auckland and his 
council, 

Mohammed Ali Shah died in 1842, in the 
full belief that the treaty which so galled 
and grieved him was in operative existence. 
His son and successor, Amjud Ali, had no 
reason for doubt on the subject: the British 
functionaries around him spoke and wrote 
of it as an accepted fact; and, in 18465, it 
was included in a volume of treaties, pub- 
lished in India by the authority of govern- 
ment. No important change, for good or 
for evil, appears to have taken place during 
the five years’ sway of Amjud Ali, who died 
in February, 1847, and was succeeded by 
Wajid Ali, the last of his dynasty. . The 
new king was not deficient in natural ability. 
He had considerable poetical and musical 
gifts; but these, precociously developed under 
the enervating influences of the zenana, had 
been fostered to the exclusion of the sterner 
qualitics indispensable to the wielder of a 
despotic sceptre. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged and 
often sharply-exercised supremacy of the 
British government, the dynasty of Oude 
still preserved, by virtuc of Lord Welles- 
ley’s treaty of 1801-(that is to say, by the 
portions of it not cancelled by that of 1837), 
a degree of independence, and of exemption 
from internal interference; which, rightly 
used by an upright, humane, and judicious 
sovereign, might yet have raised fertile, beau- 
tiful Oude to a state of prosperity which, 
by affording incontestable proofs of its effi- 
cient government, should leave no plea for its 
annexation. 
of justice, reduced rates of assessment—these 
things can never be wholly misrepresented 


Public works, efficient courts | 


Court of Directors to inform you, that, if I think 
it advisable, for the present, I may relieve your ma- | 


jesty from part of the clause of the treaty alluded 


to, by which clause expense is laid upon your — 


majesty.” ‘The writer of Dacoitee en Excelsis, says 


that the italicised words bear a different sense in the | 
autograph Mnglish letter, in which they run thus:— | 


Lam directed to relieve you. ‘The king pointed out 
the non-agreement of the two documents, and the 
governor-general forthwith issued an order, dircct- 


ing that the old custom of sending the original Eng- | 


lish letter as well as the Persian version, should be 


diseontinued.—(p. 92.) See also Oude, its Princes | 
and its Government Vindicated : by Moulvee Mus- | 


sechood-deen Khan Bahadoor; p. 75. 
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or overlooked ; but such reforms were little ' 


the helm. | 

In November, 1847, the governor-general, 
Lord Hardinge, visited Lucknow, held a_ 
conference with the king, and caused a 
memorandum, previously drawn up, to be 
specially read and explained to him. In 
this memorandum, Wajid Ali was enjoined 
“to take timely measures for the reforma- 
tion of abuses,” and for “the rescue of his 
people from their present miserable condi- 
tion.” Failing this, the governor-general 
stated, he would have no option but to act in 
the manner specified by the treaty of 1837; 
which not only gave the British government 
a right to interfere, but rendered it obli- 
gatory on them to do so whenever such 
interference should be needful to secure the 
lives and property of the people of Oude 
from oppression and flagrant neglect. If 
the king, within the following two years, 
should fail in “checking and eradicating 
the worst abuses,” then the governor-gencral 
would avail himself of the powers vested in 
him by the aforesaid treaty.* 

Two years and more passed, but the 
king evinced undiminished aversion for the 
duties of his position. His time and atten- 
tion were devoted entirely to the pursuit of 
personal gratifications, and he associated 
with none but such as contributed to his 
pleasures—women, singcrs, fiddlers, and 
eunuchs; and could, in fact, submit to the 
restraints of no other society. He ceased 
to receive the members of the royal family, 
or the aristocracy ; would read no reports 
from his local officers, civil or military—from 
presidents of his fiscal and judicial courts, 
or functionaries of any kind; and appeared 
to take no interest whatever in public affairs. 

A change was made about this time in 
the mode of collecting the land revenue (from 
the yara, or contract system, to the amanee, 
or trust-management system) in many dis- 
tricts; but no favourable result was pro- 
duced—the same rack-rent being exacted 
under one as under the other; the same 


* Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., pp. 201—215. 

+ Letter from Lord Dalhousie to Colonel Slee- 
man.—Journey through the Kingdom of Oude (Intro- 
duction), vol. 1., p. xviii. 

} Dacottee tn Excelsis, p. 109. 

§ Writing to Mr. Elliot, secretary to government 
in 1848, regarding the difficulty of getting dacoit 
prisoners tried, Colonel Sleeman said that politi- 
cal officers had little encouragement to undertake 
such duties ; adding— It is only a few choice spirits 
that have entered upon the duty con amore. Gen- 
eral Nott prided himself upon doing nothing while 
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same exactions and peculations on the part 
of the native officials. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir William) Sleeman 
received the appointment of resident in 


| 1849, and was authorised by Lord Dalhousie 


to make a tour throughout Oude, and report 
upon the general condition of the people. 
The letter which communicates the informa- 
tion of the appointment, shows that the gov- 
ernor-general was bent on the assumption of 
sovereign power over Oude, and the recon- 
struction of the internal administration of 
that “great, rich, and oppressed country.” + 
The mission of Colonel Sleeman was evidently 
designed to collect a mass of evidence which 
should convince the home authorities of the 
necessity for the “great changes” which 
their representative had resolved upon ini- 
tiating; and in this sense the new resident 
has been truly called “the emissary of a 
foregone conclusion.”{ Still, though not 
unprejudiced, Colonel Sleeman was an 
honest and earnest man, well calculated by 
character and long training to extract truth, 
and experienced in framing a plain, un- 
varnished statement of facts. Forty years 
of active Indian service had afforded him 
opportunitics of intercourse with the natives, 
of which he had taken abundant advantage. 
Active, methodical, and rigidly abstemious, 
he had been invaluable in the very depart- 
ments where his countrymen have usually 
proved least able to grapple with the euer- 
vating influences of climate, routine, and 
red tape.§ His successful efforts in bringing 
to justice, and almost eradicating the mur- 
derous fraternity of the Thugs, || by dis- 
persing the horrible obscurity in which 
their midnight deeds of assassination and 
theft had been so long shrouded, breaking 


up their gangs, and tracking them out in | 
detail, was altogether most masterly, and | 
conferred an incalculable amount of benefit | 


on the peaceable and industrious, but help- 
Jess portion of the population. 
Sleeman’s character and career, however, 


he was at Lucknow; General Pollock did all he 
could, but it was not much; and Colonel Richmond 
does nothing. ‘There the Buduk dacoits, Thugs and 
poisoners, remain without sentences, and will do so 
till Richmond goes, unless you give him a fillip. 
* * * Davidson was prevented from doing any 
thing by technical difficulties; so that out of four 
residents we have not got four days’ work.—Jour- 


ney through the Kingdom of Oude (Introduction), | 


vol. i., p. xxviii. 
| See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 429; for an ac- 
count of the Thugs, or Phansi-gars. 


uncertainty continuing to exist in the 
| likely to be effected while Wajid Ali sat at rate of the government demand; and the 
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naturally tended to render him a severe 
censor of incapacity, sensuality, and indo- 
lence—the besetting sins of the King of 
Oude. Consequently, his correspondence 
manifests a contemptuous aversion for the 
habits and associates of Wajid Ali, scarcely 
compatible with the diplomatic courtesy ex- 
pected in the intercourse of a British func- 
tionary with a national ally. Personal ac- 
quaintance might have mitigated this feel- 
ing ; but Colonel Sleeman does not seem to 
have attempted to employ the influence 
which his age, position, and knowledge of 
the world might have given him with the 
king, who was then a yoyng man of about 
five-and-twenty. “I have not,” he says, 
“urged his majesty to see and converse with 
me, because I am persuaded that nothing 
that I could say would induce him to alter 
his mode of life, or to associate and com- 
mune with any others than those who now 
exclusively furm his society.”* 

The tour of inspection was made during 
three months of the cold season of 1850, in 
defiance of the tacit opposition of the native 
government, on whom the expenses, amount- 
ing to £30,000, were charged.t The mode 
of proceeding adopted to procure evidence 
against the King of Oude, and the complete 
setting aside of the authority of the native 
government therein mvolved, may be ex- 
cused by circumstances, but cannot be jus- 
tified. A similar proceeding in any Anglo- 
Indian province would unquestionably have 
revealed a mass of crime and suffering, of 
ueglect and uuredressed wrongs, of which 
no conception could have been previously 
formed. Under our system, however, the 
evils from which the people labour, lie deep, 
and resemble the complicated sufferings 
which affect the physical frame in a high 
state of civilisation. Under native despotism, 
the diseases of the body politic are com- 
paratively few in number, and easily dis- 
cernible, analogous to those common to man 
in a more natural state. The employment 
of torture, for instance, as a means of 
extorting revenue, is a barbarism which 
seems general among Asiatic governments ; 

* Parl, Papers relative to Oude.— Blue Book, 
1856; p. 158. 

t Inthe Reply to the Charges ayainst the King 
of Oude, published in the name of Wajid Ali 
Shah himself, the following passage occurs:—* When 
Colonel Sleeman had, under pretence of change of 
air for the benefit of his health, expressed a wish to 
make a tour through the Oude dominion, although 
such a tour was quite unusual, I provided him with 
tents and bullock-trains, and ordered my officers to 
furnish him with men for clearing the raad, provi- 
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and it has been, if indced it be not still, 
practised by our own native underlings, in 
consequence of imperfect supervision and 
excessive taxation. In Oude, this favourite 
engine of despotism and oppression was, as 
might have been expected, in full operation. 

It ought, long years before, to have been 
not simply inveighed against by residents in 

communications to their own government, 

but enacted against in treaties; for, clearly, 

when the British government guaranteed to 

a despotic ruler the means of crushing do- 

mestic rebellion, they became responsible 

that their troops should not be instrumental 

in perpetuating the infliction, on the mno- 

cent, of cruelties which the laws of England 

would not suffer to be perpetrated on the 

person of the vilest criminal. 

The supreme government are accused 
of having contented themselves with in- 
culcating rules of justice and mercy by 
vague generalities, without any attempt to 
take advantage of opportunities for initiating 
reforms. Major Bird, formerly assistant- 
resident at Lucknow, affirms that he has 
now in his custody proposals framed by the 
native government, with the assistance of 
the resident, Colonel Richmond, in 1848, 
for the introduction of the British system 
of administration in the king’s dominions, 
to be tried in the first imstance in such 
portions of them as adjoined the British 
territorics. ‘The scheme was submitted to 
Mr. Thomason, thie lieutenant-governor of 
the North-Western Provinces, fur correc- 
tion, and was then forwarded to the gov- 
ernor-general, by whom it was rejected ; the 
secretary to government stating, that “if 
his majesty the King of Oude would give 
up the whole of his dominions, the Kast 
India government would think of it; but 
that it was not worth while to take so 
much trouble about a portion.” t 

Such a rebuff as this is quite indefensible. 
Although tle worthless ministers and fa- 
vourites by whom the king was surrounded, 
might have eventually neutralised any good 
results from the proposed experiment, yet, 
had the Calcutta authorities really felt the 
sions and all other necessaries; and although this 
cost me lacs of rupees, still 1 never murmured nor 
raised any objections.” In Colonel Sleeman’s very 
first halt, he is described as having received peti- 
tions, and wrote letters thereon to the native gov- 
ernment, in defiance alike of treaties, of the ex- 
press orders of the Court of Directors, and of the 
rule of neutrality previously observed by successive 
residents.—(Pp. 8; 13.) 

{ Dacottee in Excelsis ; or, the Spoliation of Oude, 
p. 102. Taylor: London. 
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earnest solicitude expressed by them for the 
people of Oude, they would have encouraged 
any scheme calculated to lessen the disorgan- 
isation of which they so loudly complained, 
instead of waiting, as they appear to have 
done, to take advantage of their own neglect. 

It is not easy to decide how far the British 
government deserves to share the disgrace 
which rests on the profligate and indolent 
dynasty, of which Wajid Ali was the last 
representative, for the wretched condition 
of Oude. Of the fact of its misgovernment 
there seems no doubt; for Colonel Sleeman 
was a truthful and able man; and the entries 
in his Diary depict a state of the most bar- 
barous anarchy. The people are described 
as equally oppressed by the exactions of the 
king’s troops and collectors, and by the 
gangs of robbers and lawless chieftains 
who infested the whole territory, rendering 
tenure so doubtful that no good dwellings 
could be erected, and preventing more than 
a very partial cultivation of the land, besides 
perpetrating individual cruelties, torturings, 
and murders almost beyond belief. 

No immediate result followed the report 
of the resident; for the Burmese war of 
1851-’2 occupied the attention of gov- 
ernment, and gave Wajid Ali Shah a re- 
spite, of which he was too reckless or too 
ill-advised to take advantage. Colonel 
Sleeman, writing to Lord Dalhousie in 
September, 1852, declared — 

“The longer the king reigns the more unfit he 
becomes to reign, and the more the administration 
and the country deteriorates, The state must have 


become bankrupt long ere this; but the king, and 
the knaves by whom he is governed, have discon- 


| tinued paying the stipends of all the members of the 


royal family, save those of his own father’s family, 
for the last three years; and many of them are re- 
duced to extreme distress, without the hope of ever 
getting their stipends again, unless our government 
interferes. The females of the palaces of former 
sovereigns ventured to clamour for their subsistence, 
and they were, without shame or mercy, driven into 
the streets to starve, beg, or earn their bread by 
their labour. * * ® The king is surrounded by 
eunuchs, fiddlers, and poetasters worse than either ; 
and the minister and his creatures, who are worse 
than all. ‘they appropriate at least one-half the re- 
venues of the country to themselves, and employ 
nothing [sic] but knaves of the very worst kind in 
all the branches of the administration. * * * 
The fiddlers have control over the administration 
of civil justice; the eunuchs over that of criminal 


ibeataee public buildings, &c; the minister has the 


and revenue: and all are making large fortunes.”* 
In the beginning of 1853, the resident 


* Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., p. 369, 
t Ibid. (Introduction), vol. i., p. xxii. 
} Lbrd., vol. ii, p. 388. 
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writes to Sir James Weir Hogg, that the 
King of Oude was becoming more and more 
imbecile and crazy; and had, on several 
occasions during some recent, religious 
ceremonies, goue along the streets beating 
a drum tied round his neck, to the great 
scandal of his family, and the amusement 
of his people. The minister, Ali Nukkee 
Khan, is described as one of the cleverest, 
most intriguing, and most unscrupulous 
villains in India;+ who had obtained influ- 
ence over his master by entire subservience 
to his vices and follies, and by praising all 
he did, however degrading to him as a man 
and a sovereign. 

Notwithstanding the king’s utter inat- 
tention to public affairs, and devotion to 
drumming, dancing, and versifying, he 
believed himself quite fit to reign; and 
Colonel Sleeman considered that nothing 
would ever induce Wajid Ali to abdicate, 
even in favour of his own son, much less 
consent to make over the conduct of the 
administration, 1n perpetuity, to our gov- 
ernment. The conclusion at which the 
resident arrives is important ;-— 


“Tf, therefore, our government does interfere, it 
must be in the exercise of a right arising out of the 
existing relations between the two states, or out of 
our position as the paramount power in India. 
These relations, under the treaty of 1837, give our 
government the right to take upon itself the admin- 
istration under present circumstances; and, indeed, 
imposes upon our government the duty of taking 
it: but, as I have already stated, neither these re- 
lations, nor our position as the paramount power, 
give us any right to annex or to confiscate the 
territory of Oude. We may have a right to take 
territory from the Nizam of Hyderabad, in payment 
for the money he owes us; but Oude owes us no 
money, and we have no right to take territory from 
her. We have only the right to secure for the 
suffering people that better government which their 
sovereign pledged himself to secure for them, but 
has failed to secure.{” 


The entire reliance manifested in the 
above extracts, on the validity of the treaty 
of 1837, is equally conspicuous in other 
letters, It is repeatedly mentioned as giving 
the government ample authority to assume 
the whole administration ; but it is added— 
“If we do this, we must, in order to stand 
well with the rest of India, honestly and 
distinctly disclaim all interested motives, 
and appropriate the whole of the revenues 
for the benefit of the people and royal 
family of Oude;” for, “were we to take 
advantage of the occasion to annex or con- 
fiscate Oude, or any part of it, our good 
name in India would inevitably suffer; and 
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that good name is more valuable to us than 
a dozen Oudes.” 

On the annexation policy in general, the 
resident commented in terms of severe 
censure. ‘ There is a school in India,” he 
says, ‘characterised by impatience at the 
existence of any native states, and by strong 
and often insane advocacy of their absorp- 
tion—by honest means if possible; but still 
their absorption. There is no pretext, 
however weak, that is not sufficient, in their 
estimation, for the purpose; and no war, 
however cruel, that is not justifiable, if it 
has only this object in view.” Such views 
he denounced as dangerous to our rule; 
for the people of India, seeing that annexa- 
tions and confiscations went on, and that 
rewards and honorary distinctions were 
given for them, and for the victories which 
led to them, and for little else, were too apt 
to infer that they were systematic, and 
encouraged snd prescribed from home. 
The native states he compared to break- 
waters, which, when swept away, would 
leave us to the mercy of our native army, 
which might not always be under our 
control.* 

With such opinions, he watched with 
deep anxiety the progress of the aggressive 
and absorbing policy favoured by Lord 
Dalhousie and his council, which, he con- 


‘sidered, was tending to crush all the higher 


and middle classes connected with the land, 
and to excite general alarm in the native 
mind, He began to fear the adoption of 
some course tuwards Oude which would 
involve a breach of faith; but he does not 
secm to have suspected the possibility of 
any right of annexation being grounded on 
the repudiation by the Calcutta govern- 
ment, at the eleventh hour, of the treaty of 
18387. 

In a private letter (the latest of his corres- 
pondence), he writes—“ Lord Dalhousie and 
I, have different views, I fear. If he wishes 
anything dene that I do not think right 
and honest, T resign, and leave it to be done 
by others. I desire a strict adherence to 
solemn éfhgagements with white faces or 
black. "We have no right to annex or con- 
fiscate Oude; but we have a right, under 
the treaty of 1837, to take the management 
of it, but not to appropriate its revenues to 
ourselves. To confiscate would be dis- 


* Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., p. 392. 
+ Written in 1854-5, Published in the Zines, 
November, 1857. 


} See Oude Blue Book for 1856; pp. 12—46. 


honest and dishonourable. To annex would 
be to give the people a government almost 
as bad as their own, if we put our screw 
upon them.” ft 

The last admission is a strange one from 
the narrator of the Your through Oude, 
He was not spared to remonstrate, as he 
certainly would have done, against the 
adoption of measures he had denounced by 
anticipation; but he was spared the too 
probable pain of remonstrating in vain. 
In the summer of 1854 his health began to 
fail. He went to the hills in the hope of 
recruiting his strength and resuming his 
labours. At last, warned by indications of 
approaching paralysis, he resigned his office, 
and embarked for England, but died on his 
passage, on the 10th of February, 1856, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Tour days before, 
his services had been recognised by his 
nomination as a K.C.B., at the express re- 
quest of Lord Dalhousie, who, despite their 
difference in opinion, fully appreciated the 
qualities of his able subordinate. The 
mark of royal favour came in all respects 
too late; it would have been better be- 
stowed at the time when it had been richly 
earned by the measures for the suppression 
of Thuggee and Dacoitee, instead of being 
connected with the ill-omened Tour which 
preceded the annexation of Oude. 

General Outram (Napier’s old opponent) 
was sent as officiating resident to Lucknow, 
in December, 1854, and desired to furnish 
a report with a view to determine whether 
public affairs continued in the state de- 
scribed from time to time by his predeces- 
soz. This he did, at considerable length, 
in February, 1855 ;¢ and his conclusion was, 
that matters were as bad, if not worse, than 
Colonel Sleeman had described them; and 
that “the very culpable apathy and gross 
misrule of the sovereigu and his durbar,’”’ 
rendered it incumbent on the supreme gov- 
ernment to have recourse to the “ extreme 
measures” necessary for the welfare of the 
five millions of people who were now op- 
pressed by an effete and incapable dynasty. 

Major-general Outram added, that in 
the absence of any personal experience in 
the country, he was dependent for informa- 
tion on the residency records, and on the 
channels which supplied his predecessor. 
It would seem that he (like Colonel Caul- 
field) had been instructed to refrain from 
any mention of the treaty of 1837; for his 
report refers exclusively to that concluded in 
1801: but in a paper drawn up by Captain 
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DISCUSSIONS REGARDING THE ANNEXATION OF OUDE. 


Fletcher Hayes (assistant-resident), on the 
“history of our connection with the Oude 
government,” the Calcutta authorities are 
reminded, that in the absence of any inti- 
mation of the annulment of the treaty 
of 1837, all its articles (except that of 
maintaining an auxiliary force, from which 
the king had been relieved as an act of 
grace) were considered by the court of 
Lucknow as binding on the contracting 
powers.* 

The supreme authorities had placed 
themselves in a difficult position: they 
had pertinaciously stood between the 
Court of Directors and the government of 
Oude, and had taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of maintaining the treaty 
repudiated by the directors as unjust and 
extortionate. But in 1855, the rapid march 
of the annexation policy had left the land- 
marks of 1837 so far behind, that it had 
become desirable to set the contract of that 
date aside, because its exactions and its 
penalties, once denounced as unfair to the 
king, would now, if enforced, limit and 
cripple the plans of the governor-general. 
The very instrument, obtained and retained 
for aggressive purposes, in defiance of the 
orders of the home authorities, was likely 
to prove a weapon of defence in the hands 
of the King of Oude, and to be rested upon 
as the charter of the nights of the dynasty 
und state. But the Red treaty palmed off 
on Omichund, with the forged signature of 
Admiral Watson, was not more easily set 
aside by Clivet than the treaty with Oude 
by the governor-general in council. In 
each case, the right of the stronger prevailed 
without a struggle, and Jeft the weaker 
party no power of appeal. Still the autho- 
rities, in discussing the affairs of Oude, ab- 
stained, as far as possible, from any mention 
of the treaty of 1837, and evidently thought 
the less said on the subject the better. 
Thus, the governor-general, in his minute on 
the measures to be adopted for the future 
administration of Oude (extending over 
forty-three folio pages), adverts to the treaty 
of 1837, only in one short paragraph, in 
which he states that the instrument by 
which the mutual relations of the British 
and Oude governments were defined, was 
the treaty of 1801. ‘A very general im- 


* Oude Blue Book, p. 81. 

+ Indian Empire, vol. i., pp. 276—278. 

t Minute by Lord Dalhousie, June 18th, 1855,.— 
Oude Blue Book, p. 149. 


§ Any reader who doubts the illegality of Lord 
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pression prevails that a subsequent re-ad- 
justment of those relations was made by the 
treaty concluded by Lord Auckland in 
1837. But that treaty is null and void. It 
was wholly disallowed by the Hon. Court 
of Directors as soon as they received it.” 

In other paragraphs, repeated reference 
is made to the warnings given by Lord 
Hardinge to Wajid Ali, in 1847, of the de- 
termination of the supreme government, in 
the event of continued neglect, to interfere 
for the protection of the people of Oude; 
but the important fact is suppressed, that 
the right of interference was explicitly stated 
to rest, wholly and solely, “on the treaty 
ratified in the year 1837.”t 

“Tt is to the treaty of 1801,” said Lord 
Dalhousie, “that we must exclusively look:’’§ 
and, accordingly, it was looked to, for the 
express purpose of proving that it had been 
violated by the King of Oude, and might, 
therefore, be likewise declared null and 
void. Yet Lord Dalhousie hesitated at 
“resorting to so extreme a measure as the 
annexation of the territory, and the aboli- 
tion of the throne.” The rulers of Oude, 
he admitted, had been unwavering in their 
adherence to the British power, aud had 
“aided us as best they could in our hour of 
utmost need :” he therefore recommended 
that the king should be suffered to retain 
his title and rank, but should be required 
to transfer the whole civil and military ad- 
ministration into the hands of the E. I. 
Company, in perpetuity, by whom the surplus 
revenues were to be appropriated, a liberal 
stipend being allowed for the maintenance 
of the royal family. “The king’s consent,”’ 
he added, “is indispensable to the transfer 
of the whole, or of any part, of his sovereign 
power to the government of the East India 
Company. Jt would not be expedient or 
right to extract this consent by means of 
menace or compulsion.” Lord Dalhousie, 
therefore, advised that the king should be 
requested to sign a treaty based on the fore- 
going terms, and warned that, in the event 
of refusal, the treaty of 1801 would be de- 
clared at an end, and the British subsidiary 
force entirely withdrawn. The proposal ap- 
pears to have been made under the idea 
that the very existence of the throne of 
Oude depended go entirely on the presence 


Dalhousie’s conclusion, would do well to peruse the 
able opinion of Dr. Travers Twies, dated 24th 
February, 1857, on the infraction of the law of 
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nations, committed by setting aside the treaty of 
1837: quoted in Dacottee in Excelsis, pp. 192—199. | 
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of a British force, that the king would ac- 
cede to any conditions required from him. 
But the other members of council unani- 
mously deprecated the offering of the pro- 
posed alternative, on the ground of the ter- 
rible crisis of anarchy which would be the 
probable consequence; and it was suggested 
that, “if there should be in the king’s council 
but one person of courage and genius, 


though it should be but a dancing-girl 


(such as Indian annals show many), the king 


_ might be led to elect disconnection rather 


than abdication.’’* 
Mr. Dorin minuted in favour of the entire 


Incorporation of Oude, and objected to con- 


_tinuing “to the most unkingly monarch of 
Oude any portion of the royal position and 


‘dignity which, by nature and inclination, 


he is incapable of sustaining ;” yet he foresaw 
that the king would never surrender his 
kingdom except on compulsion. All Mr. 
Dorin’s sympathics were, he declared, with 
the people of Oude, the “ fine, manly race,” 
from whom we drew “almost the flower of 
the Bengal army.” 

Mr. Grant agreed generally with Mr. 
Dorm, but thought that the king might 
be suffered to retain his title for his life- 
time. Mr. Grant took strong views of the 
nghts and responsibilities of the British 
government, both in its own right, and as 
having “succecded to the empire of the 
Mogul ;” and he denicd that the Oude rulers 
had ever stood in the position of sovereign 
princes. Major-general Low (who had held 


| the position of resident at Tueknow for 


eleven ycars) minuted in favour of annexa- 
tion, but desired to sce more liberal provi- 
sion made for the present ling and his suc- 
cessors than the other members of council 
deemed necessary, Ife urged that the well- 
known habits of Mohammedans of rank 
afforded a guarantee for their income being 
expended among the people from whom 1t 
was levied, and not hoarded up, and sent off 
to a distant country, according to the prac- 
tice of most Kuropean gentlemen on reaching 
the highest offices in the Indian service. 
The character of the last five princes of 
Oude, all of whom he had known personally, 
had, he said, been much misrepresented : 
they had sadly mismanaged their own affairs, 
but they had constantly proved active and 


* Minute by Mr. Grant.— Oude Blue Book, p. 218. 
+ This last portion of Major-general Low’s minute 
certainly does not accord with the account given 
by Colonel Sleeman of his intercourse with Wajid 
Ali; but the colonel, though just and honourable 
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useful allies, having again and again for- 
warded large supplies of grain and cattle to 
our armies with an alacrity that could not 
be exceeded by our own British chiefs of 
provinces, and having lent us large sums of 
money when we were extremely in want of 
it, and could not procure it elsewhere. As 
individual princes, their intercourse with 
our public functionaries had becn regular, 
attentive, courteous, and friendly.t 

Mr. Peacock minuted in favour of the 
assumption of sovercign power over Oude, 
but desired that the surplus revenue might 
be disposed of entirely for the benefit of the 
people, and no pecuniary benefit be derived 
by the Kast India Company. The sugges- 
tion deserved more notice than it appears 
to have received, sceing that “the benefit 
of the people” is declared by the directors 
to have been “the sole motive, as well as 
the sole justification,” of the annexation.t 

Not one of the four members of coun- 
cil (not even Mr. Peacock, though an emi- 
nent lawyer) took the slightest notice of 
the treaty of 1837, or alluded to the fre- 
quent references concerning it made by 
their delegates at the court of Lucknow. 
They spoke freely enough of treaties in 
general, discussed the law of nations, and 
quoted Vattel; but the latest contract was 
tahooed as dangerous ground. The governor- 
general, in forwarding to the Court of 
Directors the minutes and other papers 


above quoted, alluded to his own approach- | 


ing departure, but offered to remain and 
carry out the proposed measures regarding 
Oude, if the directors considered that the 
expericuce of eight years would enable him 
to do so with greater authority than a 
newly-appointed governor might probably 
command. ‘The task, he added, would 
impose upon him very heavy additional 
labour and anxicty ; the ripened fruit would 
be gathered only by those who might come 
after him.§ The simile is an unfortunate 
one, if the fruit we are now gathering in 
Oude is to be viewed as evidencing the cha- 
racter of the tree which produced it. 

The Court of Directors, in announcing 
their decision on the subject, imitated 
the reserve of their representatives; and 
having the fear of Blue Book revelations, 
aud India Reform Society philippics before 


in deed, was not conciliatory in manner; and his 
official communication with the king would be 
naturally affected by this circumstance. 

{ Oude Blue Book, p. 234. 

§ Despatch dated July 3rd, 1855.—Tbid,, p. 1. 
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' their eyes (but not of mutiny and insurrec- 
' tion), they ignored the chief difficulty, and 
accepted Lord Dalhousie’s offer in the 
| most complimentary terms, leaving him 
| unfettered by any special instructions. 
They suggested, however, that the off- 
ciating resident (Outram) should be in- 
structed to ascertain whether the prospect 
of declaring our connection with the Oude 
government at an end, would be so alarm- 
“ing to the king as to render his acceptance 
of the proposed treaty a matter of virtual 
necessity. If this could be relied on, the 
alternative was to be offered; if not, the 
directors authorised and enjoined the at- 
tainment of the “indispensable result,” in 
such manner as the governor-general in 
council should sce fit. Concerning the 
appropriation of the surplus revenue, they 
made no remark whatever.* 

The idea of offermg the king the with- 
drawal of the subsidiary force as the alter- 
native of abdication, was abandoned, and 
measures were taken for the assumption of 
the government of Oude, by issuing orders 
| for the assembling of such a military force 
| at Cawnpoor as, added to the troops can- 
' toned at vhat station, and to those already 
in Oude, was considered sufficient to mect 
every lmmediate contingency. The addi- 
tional troops numbered about 13,000 men, 
aud were placed under the divisional com- 
mand of (the late) Major-gencral Penny ; 
bat constituted a distinct ficld foree under 
(the late) Colonel Wheeler, as brigadier. 
In the meantime, the disorganisation of 
Oude was clearly on the increase, and one 
of its marked features was a rising spirit of 
Moslem fanaticism. It happened that a 
Mohammedan fast fell on the same day as 
a Llindoo feast; and Ameer Ali, a moolvee, 
; or priest, of high repute, took advantage of 
; the circumstance to incite his co-religionists 
to a fierce onslaught on the Iindoos. 
Troops were ordered out to quell the dis- 
turbances ; but Ameer Ali seized and con- 
fined two of the officers, assembled 3,000 
men, and declared his intention of destroy- 
ing a certain Hindoo temple, and erecting a 
mosque In its stead. At length the British 
subsidiary force was employed by the king 
against the moolvee. An affray ensued, in 
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which a body of Patans fought with the | 
recklessness of fanaticism, and were cut | 
down, standing shoulder to shoulder round | 
their guns, by a party of Ilindoo zemindars 
and their retainers. In all, 200 Hindoos 
and 300 Patans perished. This occurred 
in November, 1855. About the same time 
the Oude government became aware that 
some great change was in agitation. They 
asked the reason for the assembling of so 
large a force at Cawnpoor; and were, it is 
alleged, solemnly assured that it was in- 
tended to keep in check the Nepaulese, 
who were supposed to be meditating a 
descent towards the district of Nanparah.t 

The veil, however, was soon withdrawn. 
On the 30th of January, 1856, Gencral 
Outram requested the attendance of Ali 
Nukki Khan at the residency, and after in- 
forming him of the contemplated changes, 
“mentioned that, in order to prevent the 
chance of a disturbance on the part of evil- 
disposed persons, a strong brigade of troops 
was directed to cross the Ganges, and march 
on the capital.’ t 

Having impressed the minister with the 
futility of resistance, the resident pro- 
ceeded to scek, or rather to insist upon, an 
interview with the king. Remembering 
the discussions which had taken place be- 
tween the Nizam of Hyderabad and Colonel 
Low, the governor-gencral was anxious 
that General Outram should not be sur- 
prised into indiscreet admissions; and 
warned him, that it was “very probable” 
that the king would refer to the treaty 
negotiated with his predecessor in the year 
1837, of the entire abrogation of which the 
court of Lucknow had never been informed. 
“The effect of this reserve, and want of full 
communication, is felt to be embarrassing 
to-day. It is the more embarrassing that 
the cancelled instrument was still included 
in a volume of treaties which was published 
in 1845, by the authority of government. 
There is no better way of encountering this 
difficulty than by meeting it full in the 
face.” This was to be done by informing 
the king that the communication had been 
inadvertently neglected; and the resident 
was authorised to state the regret felt by the 
governor-general in council, that “any such 
neglect should have taken place even inad- 
vertently.” Should the king observe, that 
although the treaty of 1837 was annulled, 
a similar measure, less stringent than that 
now proposed, might be adopted, he was to 
be told, that all subsequent experience had 


November 21st, 1855, Signed—E. Macnaghten, W. 
H. Sykes, &., &c., &c.—Oude Blue Look, pp. 
233—236, 

t Dacottee in Excelsis, p. 140. 
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| * Despatch from the Court of Directors, dated 

| { Oude Blue Book, p. 280. 
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shown that the remedy then provided would 
be wholly inadequate to remove the evils 
and abuses which had long marked the con- 
dition of Oude.* 

Such were the arguments put by the 
supreme government of India, into the 
mouth of General Outram. They must 
have been extremely unpalatable to a man 
whose friendly feeling towards Indian 
princes had been strengthened by personal 
and friendly intercourse, and not frozen by 
viceregal state, or neutralised by exclusive 
‘attention to the immediate interests and 
absorbing pecuniary anxietics of the Last 
India Company. But the resident had 
swallowed a more bitter pill than this when 
negotiating with the unfortunate Ameers of 
Sinde, whom, in his own words, he had had 
to warn against resistance to our requisi- 
tions, as a measure that would bring down 
upon them utter and merited destruction ; 
while he firmly believed, that every life lost 
in consequence of our aggressions, would be 
chargeable upon us as a murder.t 

In the present instance he was spared 
the task of adding insult to injury. Neither 
the king nor his minister attempted to 
stand upon any abstract theory of justice, 
or fought the ground, inch by inch, as 
Mahratta diplomatists would have done— 
throwing away no chance, but, amid defeat 
and humiliation, making the best possible 
terms for themselves. Wajid Ali Shah, on 
the contrary, “unkingly” as he had been 
described to be, and unfit to reign as he 
certainly was, did not stoop to discussions 
which he knew would avail him nothing, 
but acted on the imperial axiom, “ aud Cesar 
aut nullus.” 

When the resident proceeded, as pre- 
arranged, to present to the king the draft 
treaty now proposed, accompanicd by a 
letter from the governor-general urging its 
acceptance, he found the palace courts 
nearly deserted, and the guns which pro- 
tected the inner gates dismounted from their 
carriages, The guard of honour were drawn 
up unarmed, and saluted him with theirhands 
only. The mere official report of the inter- 
view is very interesting. The king received 
the treaty with the deepest emotion, and 
gave it to a confidential servant, Sahib- 
vdo-Dowlah, to read aloud; but the latter, 
overcome by his feelings, was unable to 


* Letter from secretary of government to Major- 
general Outram, January 23rd, 1856.—Oude Blue 
Book, p. 243, 

+ Outram’s Commentary on Napier’s Conquest of 
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proceed beyond the first few lines; on 
which the king took the treaty into his own 
hands, and silently read the document, in 
which he was called upon to admit that he 
and his predecessors had, by continual mal- 
administration, violated the treaty of 1801 ; 
and to make over the entire government of 
Oude to the Hast India Company in rer. 
petuity, together with the free and exclusive 
right to “the revenues thereof.” In re- 
turn for signing this humiliating abdication, 
Wajid Ali was to retain and bequeath “ to 
the heirs male of his body born in lawful 
wedlock” (not his heirs generally, accord- 
ing to Mohammedan law), the style of a 
sovercign prince, and a stipend of twelve 
lacs per annum. 

After carefully perusing every article, 
the king exclaimed, in a passionate burst 
of grief—“ Treaties are necessary between 
equals only ; who am I now, that the British 
government should enter into treaties with 
me?” Uncovering himself (the deepest token 
of humiliation which a Mchammedan can 
give),t he placed his turban in the hands of 
the resident, declaring that, now his titles, 
rank, and position were all gone, he would 
not trouble government for any mainte- 
nance, but would seek, in Europe, for that 
redress which it was vain to look for in 
India. 

General Outram begged the king to re- 
fiect, that if he persisted in withholding his — 
signature, “ he would have no security what- 
ever for his future maintenance, or for that 
of his family; that the very liberal provi- 
sion devised by the British government 
would inevitably be reconsidered and re- 
duced; that his majesty would have no 
guarantee for his future provision, and 
would have no claim whatever on the gene- 
rosity of the government.” The prime 
minister warmly supported the resident ; 
but the king’s brother cxclaimed, that 
there was no occasion for a treaty, as his 
majesty was no longer in a position to be 
one of the contracting powers. The king 
reiterated his unalterable resolve not to 
sign the treaty: the resident intimated that 
no further delay than three days could be 
permitted; and then, with the usual cere- 
monies and honours, took his leave. 

The government, in their anxiety to ob- 
tain the king’s signature, had empowered 


Sinde, p, 489. See also Indian Empire, vol. i., 
p. 451. 

t May your father’s head be uncovered ! is one of 
the most bitter curses of the Mohammedans. 
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the resident to increase the proffered stipend 


| of twelve lacs (£120,000) to fifteen, if their 


object could be thus attained. But the 
demeanour of Wajid Ali convinced General 
Outram that the promise of double that 
sum, or of any amount of money, would 
have no effect; and he therefore considered 
it unworthy of the government he repre- 
sented, to make any offer to raise the pro- 
posed allowance by a lac or two per annum. 

An attempt was made to gain the king’s 
consent through his mother, a lady re- 
markable for good sense and intelligence,* 
who exercised great influence over her son ; 
and a yearly stipend of a lac of rupees 
was offered her as the reward of success. 
The reply of the queen-mother is not stated 
in General Outram’s account of the con- 
ference, and the circumstance itself is only 


incidentally mentioned; but it is evident 
| that she rejected it, and ceased not to pro- 


test against the proposed treaty, and to beg 
that a further period might be allowed, 
during which the king might be enabled to 
show to the world, by the adoption of 
vigorous reforms, how anxious and eager he 
was to follow out the plans of the British 
government. 

The three days allowed for consideration 
elapsed; the king persisted in his resolve ; 
and the resident carried out his instruc- 
tions by issuing a proclamation, previously 
prepared at Calcutta, notifying the assump- 
tion of the exclusive and permanent ad- 
ministration of the territories of Oude by 


_ the Hon. East India Company. 


The king offered no opposition whatever 
to the measures adopted by the British 
government; but, in what the resident 
called ‘a fit of petulance,” he ordered all 
his troops at the capital to be immediately 
paid-up and dismissed. General Outram 
thereupon informed the king, that it was 
incumbent on him to retain the soldiery 
until the arrangements of the new adminis- 
tration should be completed; adding, that 
should any disturbance take place, his 
majesty would be held responsible, and 
made answerable for the same. Upon the 
receipt of this threat, Wajid Ali Shah, 
having resolved to give no pretext for a 
quarrel, issued proclamations, desiring all 
his people, civil and military, to obey the 
orders issued by the British government; to 
become its faithful subjects; and on no 
account to resort to resistance or rebellion, 


* “Note of a Conference with the queen-mother, 
by General Outram.”— Oude Blue Book, p. 286. 


He expressed his determination of proceed-, 
ing at once to Calcutta, to bring his case to 
the notice of the governor-general, and thence 
to England, to intercede with the Queen ; 
but he specially commanded that his sub- 
jects should not attempt to follow him. 
General Outram desired that this last para- 
graph should be omitted. It originated, 
he said, in the absurd idea impressed upon 
the king by his flatterers, that a general 
exodus of his people would follow his depar- 
ture; or else was introduced with the inten- 
tion of exciting sympathy in Europe. ‘“An- 
other manceuvre,” he added, “has been had 
recourse to, with the same object doubtless. 
For two days past, a written declaration of 
satisfaction with his majesty’s rule has 
been circulated for signature in the city, 
where it may probably meet with con- 
siderable success. Of course, most classes 
at Lucknow will suffer, more or less, from 
the deprivation of the national plunder 
which is squandered at the capital.’’+ 
There is reason to believe that very gen- 
eral dismay was caused at Lucknow by the 
annexation of the kingdom. The breaking 
up of a native government is always a 
terrible crisis to the metropolis. In the 
present instance, the amount of immediate 
and individual suffering was unusually 
large. The suddenness of the king’s depo- 
sition, and his refusal to sign the treaty, 
aggravated the distress which the change 
from native to European hands must have 
occasioned, even had it happened as a so- 
called lapse to the paramount power, in the 
event of the sovereign’s death without 
heirs. As it was, the personal rights of the 
deposed monarch were dealt with as sum- 
marily as the inherited ones of the royal 
family of Nagpoor had been. No official 
account has been published of these pro- 
ceedings; but in the statement of the case 
of the King of Oude, attributed to Major 
Bird, the following assertions are made :— 


“Since the confiscation of the Oude territory, the 
royal palaces, parke, gardens, menageries, plate, 
jewellery, household furniture, stores, wardrobes, 
carriages, rarities, and articles of vertu, together 
with the royal museum and library, containing 
200,000 volumes of rare books, and manuscripts of 
immense value, have been sequestered. The ings 
most valuable stud of Arabian, Persian, and Eng- 
lish horses, his fighting, riding, and baggage ele- 
phants, his camels, dogs and cattle, have all been 
sold by public auction at nominal prices. His 
Majesty's armoury, including the most rare and 
beautifully worked arms of every description, has also 


+ Major-general Outram to secretary of govern- 
ment, February 7th, 1856.—Oude Blue Book, p. 292, 
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otherwise. * * * U 
hold were, on the 23rd of August, 1856, forcibly 
ejected from the royal alace of the Chuttar Mun- 
zul, by officers who neither respected their persons 
nor their property, and who threw their effects into 
the street.”* 

It is to be hoped that the above state- 
ment is exaggerated; and if so, it is espe- 
cially to be regretted that the British public, 
or their representatives, are not furnished 
with authentic information on so interest- 
ing and important a point as the manner 
in which the deposition of Wajid Ali Shah 
was accomplished, and in what respects it 
was calculated to raise or allay the ferment 
of the mass of the aristocratic and manu- 
facturing classes, the interests of the latter 
being closely associated with the former. 
In the Reply to the Charges against the 
King of Oude (already quoted), Wajid Ah 
Shah asserts, that the usurpation of his! 
dominion would tend to destroy the trade 
in embroidered silk and cotton cloths. “It | 
is notorious, that three-fourths of the rich 
embroidered cloths of Benarcs are imported 
to Oude; the remainder, one-fourth, being 
sent to other countries. In Bengal and! 
other provinces, people very seldom use 
these costly dresses.” The rcason implied, 
rather than declared, by the king is pro- 
bably the true one; namely, that his sub- 
jects could afford to clothe themselves in 
luxurious apparel, whereas those of the 
Kast India Company could uot; and he 
arids—‘ My territories have not been strictly 
measured with chains so as to render it im- 
possible for the agriculturist to derive a 
profit, nor have I resumed the allowances 
of any class of people.” + 

The testimony of the king regarding the 
probable results of his deposition, is, in 
part, corroborated by that of an eye-wit- 
ness, who will hardly be accused of exagge- 
rating the case; and who, in speaking of the 
many innocent sufferers from the change of 
government, includes in his list, “ thousands 
of citizens who had previously found em- 
ploy in providing for the ordinary wants of 
the court and nobility. There were several | 
hundreds of manufacturers of hookah snakes. | 
The embroiderers in gold and silver thread. 
were also reckoned by hundreds. The 
makers of rich dresses, fine turbans, highly. 
ornamental shoes, and many other subordi- | 
nate trades, suffered severely from the cessa- | 


* Dacoitee in Fxcelsts, p. 145. 
+ Reply to Charges, §e., p. 43. 
I Mutinies tn Oudh; by Martin Richard Gub- 
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tion of the demand for the articles which 
they manufactured.” t 

Oude was taken possession of, very much 
more as if it had been obtained by force of 
arms than by diplomacy. Annexation on 
a large scale, is in either case a hazardous 
operation, requiring the greatest circum- 
spection. Let any one turn to the Wel- 
lesley and Wellington despatches, or to 
the Indian annals of that eventful period, 
and see the extreme care which was taken in 
the settlement of Mysoor—the forethought 
in preparing conciliatory measures, and 
meeting national prejudices; the liberal 
consideration for individual interests—and 
then peruse, in the parliamentary papers, the 
summary manner in which the native in- 
stitutions in Oude, without the least con- 
sideration or examination, were to be rooted 
up and superseded bya cut-and-dried system, 
to be administered in the higher depart- 
ments exclusively by Europeans. After 
such a comparison of preliminary measures, 
the different results, in the case of Oude and 
Mysoor, will be deemed amply accounted for. 
It has been truly said of Lord Wellesley, iu 
a leading Indian journal, that “ whatever 
he was suffcred to carry out to his preme- 
ditated conclusion, fell into its place with 
as few disadvantages to the political and 
social state of Indian society, as a radical 
operation could well be attended with.” In 
the settlement of Mysoor, it is asserted, 
“every difficulty was forescen, and every 
exigency met; and the dynasty of Tippoo 
was plucked up, flung aside, and replaced 
by a new arrangement, which fitted into its 
place as if it had been there, untouched, from 
the days of Vishnu.” Regarding the occu- 
pation of Oude, a very different picture is 
drawn by the writer, who asserts, that its 
annexation was carried out in the most 
reckless manner, and that most important 
circumstances connected with it were en- 
tirely overlooked. ‘In Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion, all that was necessary was simply 
to march a small body of troops to Lucknow, 
and issue the fiat of annexation. This done, 
everything, it was supposed, would go on in 
an easy, plain-sailing manner. The inhabi- 
tants might not be satisfied; the zemindars 
might grumble a little in their forts; the 
budmashes might frown and swagger in the 
bazaar; but what of that? The power of 
the British was invincible.”’§ 


bins, of the Bengal civil service, financial commis- 
sioner for Oudh. London: Bentley, 1858; p, 70. 
§ Bombay Atheneum. 
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The minutes of the supreme council 
certainly tend to corroborate the foregoing 
opinion, by showing that the difficulties 
and dangers attendant on the annexation of 
Oude were very imperfectly appreciated. 
The refusal of the king to sign the proffered 
treaty (though previously deprecated by the 
governor-general as an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to direct absorption), seems to have 
been welcomed when it actually occurred, 
as an escape from an onerous engagement ; 
and the submission of all classes—heredi- 
tary chiefs, discarded officials, unemployed 
tradespeople, and disbanded soldiery—was 
looked for as a matter of course; any con- 
cessions made by the annexators being 
vouchsafed as a matter of free grace, to be 
received with gratitude, whether it regarded 
the confirmation of an hereditary chiefdom, 
or a year’s salary on dismissal from office. 

The king, Lord Dalhousie considered, by 
refusing to enter into any new engagement 
with the British government, had placed 
himself in entire dependence upon its plea- 
sure; and although it was desirable that 
“all deference and respect, and every royal 
honour, should be paid to his majesty Wajid 
Ali Shah,” during his lifetime, together 
with a stipend of twelve lacs per annum, 
yet no promise ought now to be given of 
the continuance of the title, or of the pay- 
meut of the same amount of money to his 
heirs. Messrs. Dorin, Grant, and Peacock 
concurred in this opinion; but Major- 
general Low minuted against “the salary 
of the heirs” of Wajid Ali being left to the 
decision of a future government, the mem- 
bers of which would very probably not suffi- 
ciently bear in mind the claims of the Oude 
family on the British government for com. 
fortable income at least. The minute pro- 
ceeded to state, that though, for many rea- 
sons, it was to be regretted that the king had 
not signed the treaty, yet, in a pecuniary 
point of view, his refusal was advantageous. 
To himself the loss had been great; and, as 
he had issued all the orders and proclama- 
tions that could be desired, and had done 
his utmost to prevent all risk of strife at the 
capital, by dismounting his artillery, guns, 
&c., it would be harsh, and not creditable 
to a great paramount state, which would 
“gain immense profit from the possession 
of the Oude territories,” if, in addition to 
the punishment inflicted on the king, the 
income intended for his direct male heirs 
should also be curtailed, 

Major-general Low was in a minority of 
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one, as Mr. Peacock had been regarding 
the appropriation of the surplus revenue; 
and their opinions, in neither case, appear 
to have met with any consideration. The 
claims of the various classes of the popu- 
lation were treated in as summary and 
arbitrary a manner as those of their sove- 
reign; and, owing to the peculiar constitu- 
tion of Oude, the experiment was a much 
more dangerous one in their case than in 
his, The administration was to be con- 
ducted, as nearly as possible, in accordance 
with the system which the experience of 
nearly seven years had proved to be emi- 
nently successful in the provinces beyond 
the Sutlej; that is to say, the measures 
which had been matured, and gradually 
carried through, in the conquered Punjab, 
by the co-operation of some of the most 
earnest and philanthropic men whom India 
has ever seen, was now to be thrust upon 
Oude, without any preliminary inquiry 
into its adaptation. In the Punjab, the 
Lawrences and their staff acted as a band 
of pacificators on an errand of love and 
mercy, rather than in the usual form of 
a locust-cloud of collectors. Such men, 
invested with considerable discretionary 
power, could scarcely fail of success ; yet one 
at least of them shrunk from enforcing the 
orders of government, and left the Punjab, 
because he could not bear to see the fallen 
state of the old officials and nobility.* 

In Oude, the newly-created offices, rather 
than the men who were to fill them, occupy 
the fureground of the picture. General 
Outram was appointed chief commissioner, 
with two special military assistants, a judi. 
cial and financial commissioner, four com- 
missioners of divisions, twelve deputy-com- 
missioners of districts, cighteen assistant- 
commissioners, and eighteen extra assis- 
tants, to begin with. An inspector of gaols 
was to be appointed as soon as the new ad- 
ministration should be fairly established ; 
and a promise was held out for the organisa- 
tion of a department of public works, to aid 
in developing the resources of the country. 

The pay of the new functionaries was to 
range from 3,500 rupees to 250 rupees a 
month (say from £4,200 to £300 a-year.) 
The number of native officials to be retained 
wag, as usual, miserably small, and their re- 
muneration proportionately low. Asa body, 
they were of course great losers by the 
revolution. 


* Arthur Cocks, chief assistant to the resident.— 
Raikes’ Revolt in the North-West Provinces, p, 25, 
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The king urged, as a special ground of 
complaint, the manner in which “ writers, 
clerks, and other attachés” of departments 
had been supplanted by strangers, “Is 
it,” he asks, “consistent with justice to de- 
prive people of the soil of situations of this 
nature, and bestow them on foreigners? 
Foreigners have no claim to support from 
the government of Oude, while natives of 
the soil are left without means of procuring 
their livelihood.’”* 

Mr. Gubbins, the financial commissioner 
for Oude, who was sent there at the period 
of the annexation, speaks of the suffcrings 
of the nobility as having been aggravated 
by the neglect of the British functionaries. 
“The nobles had received large pensions 
from the native government, the payment of 
which, never regular, ceased with the intro- 
duction of our rule. Government had made 
liberal provision for their support; but be- 
fore this could be obtained, it was necossary 
to prepare carcful lists of the grantees, and to 
investigate their claims. It must be admit- 
ted, that in effecting this there was undue 
delay ; and that, for want of common means 
of support, the gentry and nobility of the city 
were brought to great straits and suffering. 
We were informed that families which had 
never before been outside the zunana, used 
to go out at night and beg their bread.”’+ 

When Sir Henry Lawrence came to 
Lucknow, towards the close of March, 1857, 
we arc told that he applied himself to cause 
the dispatch of the necessary documents, and 
gave the sufferers assurance of early pay- 
ment and kind consideration. But nearly 
fourteen months had dragged slowly away 
before his arrival; and a smouldering mass 
of disaffection had meanwhile accumulated, 
which no single functionary, however good 
and gifted, could keep from bursting into a 
flame. 

The discharged soldiery of the native 
government, amounting to about 60,000 
men, naturally regarded the new adminis- 
tration with aversion and hostility. Service 
was given to about 15,000 of them in newly- 
formed local regiments, and some found 
employment in the civil departments. The 
large prcportion, for whom no permanent 
provision could be made, received small 
pensions or gratuities: for instance, those 
who had served from twenty-five to thirty 
years, received one-fourth of their emolu- 
nents as pension; and those who had served 


* Reply to Charges, p. 43. 
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from seven to fifteen years, received three 
months’ pay as a gratuity. Under seven 
years’ service, no gratuity whatever appears 
to have been given to the unfortunates sud- 
denly turned adrift for no fault of their 
own. It was further decreed, that no person 
whatever should be recommended for pension 
or gratuity, who should decline employment 
offered to him under the British govern- 
ment.t Ofthe late king’s servants, civil and 
military, many remained without any per- 
manent provision; and not a few refused 
employ—some because they hoped that the 
native kingdom would be restored; but 
the majority of the soldiery, on account of 
the severity of the British discipline.§ 

By far the greatest difficulties im which 
the new government became involved, re- 
garded the settlement of titles to land. Con- 
sidering the long series of years d@ring 
which at least the temporary assumption of 
the powers of administration had been con- 
templated by the British government, it is 
not a little surprising to find the governor- 
general in council avowedly unprovided with 
“any information as to the extent and value 
of rent-free holdings in Oude, or as to the 
practice which may have prevailed under 
the native government in respect of these 
grants.” Without waiting for any en- 
lightenment on the subject, rules are Jaid 
down “ for the adjudication of claims of the 
class under consideration ;” and, as might 
have been reasonably expccted, these rules 
worked badly for all parties. 

Th: ‘espatch above quoted is very able, 
but « dedly bureaucratic throughout : its 
. y provisions and minute details re- 

one of the constitutions which the 
Abbé Sityes kept in the pigeon-holes of 
his writing-table, ready for any emergency. 
No consideration was evinced thercin for 
the peculiar state of society in Oude, or 
even for the prominent features portrayed 
by Colonel Sleeman in his honest but cur- 
sory investigation. The fact was, that 
Oude, instead of the exclusively Mohamme- 
dan kingdom, or the British dependency, 
which it was represented to be, was really 
a Hindoo confederacy, presided over by a 
foreign dynasty. The most powerful class 
were Rajpoot chiefs, claiming descent from 
the sun and the moon; who laughed to 
scorn the mushroom dynasty of Wajid Ali, 
and regarded, with especial contempt, his 
assumption of the kingly title. These men, 


t Oude Blue Book for 1856, p. 278, 
§ Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 69. 


united, might at any moment have compelled 
the Mohammedan ruler to abdicate or govern 
on just principles, had not co-operation for 
such an object been rendered impracticable 
by their own intestine strife. The state 
of things among them resembled that which 
brought and kept the Rajpoot princes 
under partial subjection : the faggots bound 
up together could not have been broken; 
but it was easy to deal with them one by 
one. Thus the suzerainty of the Mogul 
emperor was established over Rajast’han ; 
and thus, though somewhat more firmly, 
because on a smaller scale, the power of the 
usurping governors was fixed in Oude. But 
the great jungle barons were overawed 
rather than subjugated ; and, in the time of 
Colonel Sleeman, the officers of the native 
government could not examine into their 
rent-rolls, or measure their lands, or make 
any inquiry into the value of the estates, 
except at the risk of open rebellion. They 
had always a number of armed and brave 
retainers, ready to support them in any 
enterprise; and the amount was easily in- 
creased ; for in India there is seldom any 
lack of loose characters, ready to fight for 
the sake of plunder alone.* 

The talookdars were mostly the hereditary 
representatives of Rajpoot clans; but some 
were the heads of new families (Hindoo 
or Mohammedan), sprung from govern- 
ment officials, whose local authority had 
enabled them to acquire a holding of this 
description. The term “talookdar” means 
holder of a talook, or collection of villages, 
and, like that of zemindar (as used in Ben- 
gal), implied no right of property in the 
villages on behalf of which the talookdar 
engaged to pay the state a certain sum, and 
from which he realised a somewhat larger 
one, which constituted his remuneration. 
In fact, the property in the soil was actually 
vested in the village communitics; who 
“are,” says Mr. Gubbins, “the only pro- 
prietors of the soil; and they value this 
right of property in the land above all 
earthly treasure,”+ 

Over these talookdars there were govern- 
ment officers (with whom they have often 
been confounded), and who, under the title 
of Nazims or Chukladars, annually farmed 
from government the revenues of large 
tracts of country for a certain fixed pay- 
ment; all that they could squeeze out in 

* Sleeman’s Oude, vol. ii., pp. 1, 2. 
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excess being their own profit. “These 
men, from the necessities of their position, 
were,” says Carre Tucker, “the greatest 
tyrants and oppressors imaginable. Backed 
by artillery, and the armed force of gov- 
ernment, it was their business to rack-rent 
the country, extracting, within the year of 
their lease, all that they possibly could; 
whilst landholders resisted their exactions 
by force of arms. A constant war was 
thus carried on, and the revenue payments 
varied according to the relative strength of 
the nazim and the landowners. To avoid 
such contests, and obtain the privilege of 
paying a fixed sum direct into the govern- 
ment treasury, many of the talookdars 
would bid for the farm of their own part of 
the country. Such men, while acting as 
lord- lieutenants, would of course use their 
delegated uuthority to consolidate their 
influence over their own clan and tenantry, 
and also to usurp rights over independent 
village communities,” This system led to 
the most cruel oppression; but it was sup- 
ported by the ministers and courtiers of 
the king at Lucknow, as leading to an 
annual repetition of presents and bribes, 
without which no candidate could hope to 
obtain investiture as nazim or chukladar.t 

The government, not content with abo- 
lishing this manifest evil, attempted to re- 
volutionise, at a stroke, the whole state of 
socicty, by swecping aside the entire class 
of chiefs and barons, with the incidents of 
their feudal tenure, and making the revenue 
settlement with the village communities 
and smaller holders. Hereditary rights, 
unquestioned during successive genera- 
tions, were confounded with those exer- 
cised hy the revenue farmers ex officio, and 
the scttlement officers were desired to deal 
with the proprietary coparcenaries which 
were believed to exist in Oude, and not to 
suffer the interposition of middlemen, such 
as talookdars, farmers of the revenue, and 
such like. The claims of these, if they had 
any tenable ones, might be, it was added, 
more conveniently considered at a future 
period. 

Nothing could be more disheartening to 
the great landowners than this indefinite 
adjournment of any consideration of their 
claims; which, in effect, acted like a decree 
of confiscation, with a distant and very 
slight chance of ultimate restitution. It 
was quite evident that the motive of the 
measure was expediency, and that the 
government had, as stated by the Times, 
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“a natural leaning in favour of the peasant 
cultivators, to the detriment of the war. 
lke and turbulent chiefs,” whom it was 
thought politic to put down; and the plan 
of ignoring their ancient possessions had 
the additional advantage of bringing their 
manorial dues, averaging from ten to twenty 
per cent. on the village assessment, into 
the public exchequer. 

The summary settlement in Oude too 
far resembled that which had been pre- 
viously carried through, with a high hand, 
in the North-West Provinces, concerning 
which much evidence has recently been 
made public. Mr. H. 8. Bonlderson, a 
Bengal civilian, cugaged in establishing the 
revenue settlement of 1844, declares, that 
whether the talookdars in Oude experienced, 
or only anticipated, the same dealings from 
our government which the talookdars in the 
North-West Provinces received, they must 
have had a strong motive to dread our rule. 
“The ‘confiscation’? which has been pro- 
claimed against them—whether it really 
means confiscation, or something else—could 
not be more effectually destructive to what- 
ever rights they possessed, than the dis- 
graceful injustice by which the talookdars 
of the North-West Provinces were extin- 
guished.” He asserts, that the settlement 
involved an utter inversion of the rights 
of property; and that the commissioners, 
in dealing with what they termed “the 
patent night of talookdaree,’ and which 
eveii they acknowledged to be an_here- 
ditary right which had descended for cen- 
turies, treated it as a privilege dependent 
on the pleasure of government, and assumed 
the authority of distributing at pleasure the 
profits arising out of the limitation of their 
own demand.* 

The opinion of Sir William Sleeman has 
been already quoted concerning the treat- 
ment which the landed proprietors had re- 
ceived in the half of Oude annexed by the 
British government in 180], and naw in- 
cluded in the North-West Provinces, By 
his testimony, the measures, and the men 
who enforced them, were equally obnoxious 
to the native chiefs and talookdars; being 
resolved on favouring the village communi- 
ties, to the exclusion of every kind of vested 
interest. between them and the state trea- 
sury. Sir William states— 

“In the matter of discourtesy to the native 
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gentry, I can only say that Robert Martin Bird in- 
sulted them whenever he had the opportunity of 
doing so; and that Mr. Thomason was too apt to 
imitate him in this, as in other things. Of course 
their example was followed by too many of their 
followers and admirers. * * * Jt has always 
struck me that Mr. Thomason, in his system, did all 
he could to discourage the growth of a middle and 
upper class on the land—the only kind of pro erty 
on which a good upper and middle class could be 
sustained in the present state of society in India. 
His village republics, and the ryotwar system ef Sir 
Thomas Munro at Madras, had precisely the same 
tendency to subdivide minutely property in land, 
and reduce all landholders to the common level of 
impoverishment. * * * Mr. Thomason would 
have forced his village republics upon any new 
country or jungle that came under his charge, and 
thereby rendered improvement impossible. * * * 
He would have put the whole under our judicial 
courts, and have thereby created a class of pettifog- 
ging attornies, to swallow up all the surplus produce 
of the land. * * * Mr. Thomason, I am told, 
systematically set aside all the landed aristocracy of 
the country as a set of middlemen, superfluous and 
mischievous. ‘The only part of India in which I 
have seen a middle aad higher class maintained 
upon the land, is the moderately settled districts of 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories; and there 
is no part of India where our government and 
character are so much beloved and respected,”+ 


Mr. Gubbins makes some very impor- 
tant admissions regarding the revenue sys- 
tem pursued in the North-West Provinces, 
and that subsequently attempted in Oude. 
“The pressure of the government demand 
is, in many districts, greatly too high, It 
is too high in Alighur, in Mynpoorie, in 
Boolundshuhur, and throughout the greater 
part of Rohileund. The principle on which 
that settlement was made, was to claim, as 
the share of government, two-thirds of the 
nett rental. But the fraud and chicanery 
opposed to our revenue officers, caused them 
unwittingly to fix the demand at more 
than this share. In Oude, after repeated 
and most careful examination, I came un- 
hesitatingly to the conclusion, that the gov- 
ernment collector appropriated, if possible, 
the entire rent, and never professed to 
relinquish any part of it.”t Of course, 
under a system which grasped at the entire 
rent of the soil, there could be no landlord 
class: a very short period of time would 
suffice for their extinction; and any so- 
called proprietary rights must, in due 
course, have also been annihilated. 

No arguments in favour of the village 
system (excellent as this was in its place 
and degree), could justify the suppression of 
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every other co-existing institution. But 
the projected change, even had it been un- 
exceptionable in its tendency, was altogether 
too sudden: the village communities were 
not strong enough to feel safe in occupying 
the vantage-ground on which they were so 
unexpectedly placed; and many of them 
considered the rough-and-ready patriarchal 
sway of their chiefs but ill-exchanged for 
our harsh and uubending revenue system, 
and tedious and expensive law processes. 
Government erred grievously “in following 
supposed political and financial expediency, 
instead of ascertaining and maintaining 
existing rights in possession; and in sup- 
posing, that in the course of a very hurried 
assessment of revenue by officers, many of 
whom were inexperienced, it was possible 
to adjudicate properly difficult claims to 
former rights.* Lord Dalhousie’s succes- 
sor admits it to be too true, “that unjust 
decisions were come to by some of our local 
officers, in investigating and judging the 
titles of the landholders.’+ ‘The natural 
consequence was, as stated by General 
Outram, that the landholders, having been 
“most unjustly treated under our settle- 
ment operations,” and “smarting, as they 
were, under the loss of their lands,” with 
hardly a dozen exccptions, sided against us, 
when they saw that “our rule was virtually 
at an end, the whole country overrun, 
and the capital in the hands of the rebel 
soldtery.”{ The yeomanry, whom we had 
prematurely attempted to raise to inde- 
pendence, followed the lead of their natural 
chiefs, All this might, it is alleged, have 
been prevented, had a fair and moderate 
assessment bcen made with the talookdar, 
wherever he had had clear possession for 
the legal limit of twelve years, together 
with a sub-settlement for the protection 
of the village communities and cultiva- 
tors.§ 

Very contradictory opinions are entcr- 
tained regarding the manner in which the 
British sepoys were affected by the annexa- 
tion of Oude. 

Mr. Gubbins admits, that when the muti- 
mies commenced in the Bengal army, the 
talookdars in Oude were discontented and ag- 
grieved; numbers of discharged soldiers were 
brooding over the recollection of their former 
license; and the inhabitants of the cities 


* Letter on Oudh and tts Talookdars; by H. 
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generally were impoverished and distressed ; 
but the sepoys, he says, had benefited by the 
change of government, and were rejoicing 
in the encouragement given to’ the village 
communities at the expense of the talook- 
dars. Thousands of sepoy families laid 
complaints of usurpation before the revenuc 
officers, and “ many hundreds of villages at 
once passed into their hands from those of 
the talooqdars! Whatever the talooqdar 
lost, the sepoy gained. No one had so 
great cause for gratulation as he.” 

The sepoys, although an exceptional class, 
had their own grievance, besides sharing in 
the general distrust and aversion enter- 
tained by the whole people at the idea of 
being brought under the jurisdiction of our 
civil courts; as well as at the introduction 
of the Company’s opium monopoly, and the 
abkarce, or excise, on the retail sale of all 
spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs, 
the consumption of which was very large 
throughout Oude, and especially among the 
soldiery. 

Under the native government, the Bri- 
tish sepoys enjoyed special and preferential 
advantages, their complaints being brought 
to its notice by the intervention of the 
resident. Each family made a point of 
having some connection in the British 
army, and, through him, laid their case 
before his commanding officer. The sepoy’s 
petition was countersigned by the English 
colonel, and forwarded to the resident, by 
whom it was submitted to the king.|} This 
privilege was not recognised or named in 
any treaty or other cugagement with the 
sovercign of Oude, nor could its origin be 
traced in any document recorded in the 
resident’s office ; but it was in full opera- 
tion at the time of our occupation of 
Oude; and had been, for a long term of 
years, the subject of continued discussion 
between successive residents and the native 
durbar. 

Mr. Gubbins considers that the termina- 
tion of this custom could not have produced 
disaffection among the sepoys, because but 
little redress was thereby procured by them. 
“Some trifling alleviation of the injury 
complained of, might be obtained; but that 
was all. That a sepoy plaintiff ever suc- 
ceeded in wresting his village from the 
grasp of the oppressor, by aid of the British 


t Despatch dated 8th March, 1858.—Parl. Pa- 
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resident, I never heard; if it ever occurred, 
the cases must have been isolated and ex- 
traordinary.”’* 

The evidence of Sir W. Sleeman (whose 
authority is very high on this subject, in 
his double character of officer and resident) 
is directly opposed to that above cited. 
He thought the privilege very important; 
but desired its abolition because it had 
been greatly abused, and caused intolerable 
annoyance to the native government, The 
military authoritics, he said, desired its con- 
tinuance ; for though the honest and hard- 
working sepoys usually cared nothing about 
it, a large class of the idle and unscrupu- 
lous considered it as a lottery, in which 
they might sometimes draw a prize, or ob- 
tain leave of absence, as the same sepoy has 
been known to do repeatedly for ten months 
at a time, on the pretext of having a case 
pending in Oude. Consequently, they en- 
deavoured to impress their superiors with 
the idea, “that the fidelity of the whole 
native army” depended upon the mainte- 
nance and extension of this right of appeal. 
And the privilege was gradually extended, 
until it included all the regular, irregular, 
and local corps paid hy the British gov- 
ernment, with the native officers and sc- 
poys of contingents employed in, and paid 
by, native states, who were drafted into them 
from the regular corps of our army up toa 
certain time—the total number amounting 
to between 50,000 and 60,000. At one 
period, the special right of the scpoys 
to the resident’s intervention extended to 
their most distant relatives ; but at the ear- 
nest entreaty of the native administration, 
it was restricted to their wives, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters. “In con- 
sequence, it became a common custom with 
them to lend or sell their names to more 
remote relatious, or to persons not related 
to them at all. A great many bad charac- 
ters have, in this way, deprived men of lands 
which their ancesturs had held in undis- 
puted right of property for many geuera- 
tions or centurics; for the court, to save 
themselves from the importunity of the 
residency, has often given orders for the 
claimant being put in possession of the 
lands without duc inquiry, or any inquiry 
at all.’ 

The use or abuse of the privilege de- 
pended chiefly on the character of the resi- 
* Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 65. 
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dent; and that it was occasionally shame- 
fully abused, is a fact established, we are 
told, by the residency records. 

“If the resident happens to be an impatient, over- 
bearing man, he will often frighten the durbar and 
its courts, or local officers, into a hasty decision, by 
which the rights of others are sacrificed for the native 
officers and sepoys; and if he be at the same time an 
unscrupulous man, he will sometimes direct that the 
sepoy shall be put in possession of what he claims, 
in order to relieve himself from his importunity, or 
from that of his commanding officer, without takig 
the trouble to inform himself of the grounds on 
which the claim is founded. Of all such errors there 
are, unhappily, too many instances recorded in the 
resident’s office.” { 

Sir W. Sleeman adduces repeated in- 
stances of sepoys being put in possession of 
landed estates, to which they had no right- 
ful claim, by the British government, at the 
cost of many lives; and quotes, as an illus- 
tration of the notorious partiality with 
which sepoy claims were treated, the case 
of a shopkeeper at Lucknow, who pur- 
chased a cavalry uniform, and by pretending 
to be an invalid British trooper, procured 
the signature of the brigadier commanding 
the troops in Oude, to numerous petitions, 
which were sent for adjustment to the 
durbar through the resident. This pro- 
cedure he continued for fifteen years ; and, 
to crown all, succeeded in obtaining, by the 
aid of government, forcible possession of a 
landed estate, to which he had no manner 
of right. Soon after, he sent in a petition 
stating that he had been in turn ejected, 
and four of his relations killed by the dis- 
possessed proprietor. Thereupon an in- 
quiry took place, and the whole truth came 
out. ‘he King of Oude truly observed, 
with regard to this affair:—“If a person 
known to thousands in the city of Lucknow 
is able, for fifteen years, to carry on such a 
trade successfully, how much more easy 
must it be for people in the country, not 
known to any in the city, to carry it on !’§ 

On one occasion, no less than thirty lives 
were lost in attempting to enforce an award 
in favour of a British sepoy. On another, 
a& sepoy came to the assistant-resident 
(Captain Shakespear), clamouring for jus- 
tice, and complaining that no notice of his 
petition had been taken by the native gov- 
ernment. On being questioned, he ad- 
mitted that no less than forty persons had 
been seized, and were in prison, on his re- 
quisition. 

§ Letter of the King of Oude to the resident; 
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As to punishing the sepoys for preferring |scribed as never appearing so happy as 
fraudulent claims, that was next to impos-|when fighting in earnest with swords, 
sible, both on account of the endless trouble | spears, and matchlocks, and consequently 


which it involved, and the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of procuring a conviction from 
a court-martial composed of native officers ; 
the only alternative being, to lay the case 
before the governor-genera]l. The natural 
consequence was, that the sepoys became 
most importunate, untruthful, and unscru- 
pulous in’ stating the circumstances of 
their claims, or the grounds of their com- 
_plaints.* 

It is impossible to read the revelations of 
Colonel Sleeman on this subject, without 
feeling that the British authorities them- 
selves aggravated the disorganisation in the 
native administration, which was the sole 
| plea for annexation. At the same time, 
‘it is no less clear, that the injustice perpe- 
trated on behalf of the sepoys, was calcu- 
Jated to exercise a most injurious effect on 
their morals and discipline. The unmerited 
snecess often obtained by fraud and col- 
lusion, was both a bad example and a cause 
of disgust to the honest and scrupulous, on 
whom the burthen of duties fell, while 
' their comrades were enjoying themselves in 
' their homes, on leave of absence, obtained 
for the purpose of prosecuting unreasonable 
or false claims. Of the honest petitioners, 
few obtained what they believed to be 
full justice ; and where one was satisfied, 
four became discontented. Another cause 
of disaffection arose when it was found 
necessary to check the growing evil, by de- 
crecing that the privilege of urging claims 
through the resident should cease when 
native officers and sepoys were transferred 
from active service to the invalid establish- 
ment. 

Altogether, the result of making the se- 
| poys a privileged class (in this, asin so many 
| other ways), was equally disastrous to their 
native and European superiors. Colonel 
Sleeman says, that the British recruits 
_were procured chiefly from the Byswara 
and Banoda divisions of Oude, whose in- 
habitants vaunt the quality of the water 
for tempering soldiers, as we talk of the 
; water of Damascus for tempering sword- 
| blades. “ ‘The air and water of Malwa,” it 
is popularly said, ‘may produce as good 
| trees and crops as those of Oude, but cannot 
produce as good soldiers.” They are de- 

* Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, vol. i., p, 292. 
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are not much calculated for peaceful citizens; 
but the British sepoys who came home on 
furlough to their families (as they were freely 
permitted to do in time of peace, not only 
to petition the native government, but also 
ostensibly to visit their families, on reduced 
pay and allowances), were the terror, even 
in the midst of this warlike population, of 
their non-privileged neighbours and co- 
sharers in the land. 

The partiality shown them did not pre- 
vent “the diminished attachment felt by 
the sepoys for their European officers” from 
becoming an established fact; and officers, 
when passing through Oude in their travels 
or sporting excursions, have of late years 
generally complained, that they received less 
civility from villages in which British in- 
valids or furlough sepoys were located, than 
from any others; and that if anywhere 
treated with actual disrespect, such sepoyg 
were generally found to be either the per- 
petrators or instigators. 

The evidence collected in preceding pages, 
seems to place beyond dispute, that the an- 
nexation of Oude, if it did not help to light 
the flames of mutiny, hasfanned and fed them 
by furnishing the mutineers with refuge 
and co-operation in the territories which 
were ever in close alliance with us when 
they formed an independent kingdom; but 
which we, by assuming dominion over them 
on the sole plea of rescuing the inhabitants 
from gross misgovernment, have changed 
into a turbulent and insurrectionary pro- 
vince. 

The metamorphosis was not accomplished 
by the deposition of the dynasty of Wajid 
Ali Shah. Indian princes generally, might, 
and naturally would, view with alarm so 
flagrant a violation of treaties, and of the 
first principles of the law of nations; but 
the Hindoos of Oude could have felt little 
regret for the downfall of a government 
essentially sectarian and unjust. The kings 
of Oude, unlike the majority of Moham- 
medans in India, were Sheiahs;t and sq 
bigoted and exclusive, that no Shciah could 
be sentenced to death at Lucknow for the 
murder even of a Sonnite, much less for 
that of a Hindoo. According to Colonel 
Sleeman, it was not only the law, but the 
everyday practice, that if a Hindoo mur. 
dered a Hindoo, and consented to become a 
Mussulman, he could not be exccuted for 
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the erime, even though convicted and 
sentenced.* 

Under such a condition of things, it is at 
least highly probable, that a rigidly impar- 
tial and tolerant administration would have 
boen a welcome change to the Hindoo popu- 
lation. That it has proved the very reverse, 
is accounted for by the aggressive measures 
initiated by the new government, and the 
inefficient means by which their enforce- 
ment was attempted. 

The latter evil was, to a certain extent, un- 
avoidable. The Russian war deprived In- 
dia of the European troops, which Lord Dal- 
housie deemed needful for the annexation 
of Oude: but this does not account for the 
grave mistake made in raising a contingent 
of 12,000 men, for the maintenance of the 
newly-annexed country, almost entirely from 
the disbanded native army. Thesc levies, 
with half-a-dozen regular corps, formed the 
whole army of occupation, 

Sir IIenry Lawrence forcsaw the danger ; 
and in September, 1856, seven months be- 
fore the commencement of the mutiny, 
he urged, that some portion of the Oude 
levies should change places with certain of 
the Punjab regiments then stationed on the 
Indus. Oude, he said, had long becn the 
Alsatia of India—the resort of the dissi- 
pated and disaffected of every other state, 
and especially of deserters from the British 
ranks, It had been pronounced hazardous 
to employ the Seiks in the Punjab in 1849; 
and the reason assigned for the different 
policy now pursued in Oude was, that the 
former kingdom had been conquered, and 
the latter “fell in peace.” Sir Henry 
pointed out the fallacy of this argument, 
and the materials for mischief which still 
remained in Oude, which he described as 
containing “ 246 forts, besides innumerable 
smaller strongholds, many of them sheltered 
within thick jungles. In these forts are 
476 guns. Forts and guns should all be in 
the hands of government, or the forts 
should be razed. Many a foolish fellow 
has been urged on to his own ruin by 
the possession of a paltry fort, and many 
a paltry mud fort has repulsed British 
troops. ”’t 

The warning was uvheeded. The gov- 
ernment, though right in their desire to 


* Sleeman’s Oude, vol. i,, p. 135. 

+ Article on “Army Reform ;” by Sir H. Law- 
rence.— Culeutta Review for September, 1856. 

} See Letter signed “Index,” dated “ Calcutta, De- 
ecmber 9th, 1857,"—Ztmes, January 15th, 1858, 


protect and elevate the village communities, 
were unjust in the sweeping and indiscrimi- 
nating measures which they adopted in 
favour of the villagers, and for the increase 
in the public revenue, anticipated from the 
setting aside of the feudal olaims of the 
so-called middlemen. Before attermpting 
to revolutionise the face of society, it would 
have heen only politic to provide unques- 
tionable means of overawing the opposition 
which might naturally be expected from so 
warlike, not to say turbulent, a class as the 
Rajpoot chiefs. 

Had men of the Lawrence school been 
sent to superintend the “absorption” of 
Oude, it is probable they might have seen 
the danger, and suggested measures of conr 
ciliation; but, on the contrary, it is asserted, 
that the European officials employed were 
almost all young and inexperienced men, 
and that their extreme opinions, and the 
corruption of their native subordinates, 
aggravated the unpopularity of the system 
they came to administer. Personal quarrels 
arose between the leading officers; and the 
result was a want of vigour and co-opcra- 
tion in their public proceedings.t 

Meantime, the oltainment of Oude was 
a matter of high-flown congratulation be- 
tween the home and Indian authorities. 
The Company have changed their opinion 
since ;§ but, at the time, they accepted 
the measure as lawful, expedient, and 
very cleverly carried out. Far from being 
disappointed at the want of enthusiasm 
evinced by the people in not welcoming 
their new rulers as deliverers, their passive 
submission (in accordance with the procla- 
mations of Wajid Ali Shah) called forth, 
from the Court of Directors, an expres- 
sion of “lively emotions of iianktalnen 
and pleasure,” at the peaceable manner in 
which “an expanse of territory embracing 
an area of nearly 25,000 square miles, and 
containing 5,000,000 inhabitants, has passed 
from its native prince to the Queen of Eng- 
land, without the expenditure of a drop of 
blood, and almost without a murmur.” | 

Upon the assumption of the government 
of Oude, a branch electric telegraph was 
commenced to connect Cawnpoor and Luck- 
now. In eightcen working days it was 
completed, including the laying of a cable, 


§ See Despatch of the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, 19th April, 1858.—Parl. Papers, 
7th May, 1858; p. 4. 

|| Despatch dated December, 1856,—Oude Blue 
Book for 1856; p. 288. 
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6,000 feet in length, across the Ganges. 


On the morning of the 1st of March, Lord 
Dalhousie (who on that day resigned his 


office) put to General Outram the signifi- 
cant question—“ Is all quiet in Oude?” 
The reply, “ All is quiet in Oude,” greeted 
Lord Canning on his arrival in Calcutta. 

On the previous day, a farewell letter had 
been written to the King of Oude by the 
retiring governor-general, expressing his 
satisfaction that the friendship which had so 
long existed between the Hon. East India 
Company and the dynasty of Wajid Ali 
Shah, should have daily become more firm] 
established. ‘‘ There is no doubt,” he adds, 
“that Lord Canning will, in the same 
manner as I have done, strengthening and 
confirming this friendship, bear in mind 
and give due consideration to the treaties 
and engagements which are to exist for 
ever,’’* 

It is difficult to understand what diplo- 
matic purposc was to be served by this 
reference to the eternal duration of treaties 
which had been declared null and void, and 
engagements proffered by one party, which 
the other had at all hazards persisted in 
rejecting ; or why Lord Dalhousie, so clear, 
practical, and upright in his general cha- 
racter, should seem to have acted so unlike 


himself in all matters connected with what 


may be termed his foreign policy. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that 
that policy, in all its circumstances, was 
sanctioned and approved, accepted and 
rewarded, by the Hast India Company, 
Lord Dalhousie’s measures were consistent 
throughout ; and he enjoyed the confidence 
and support of the directors during the 
whole eight years of his administration, in 
a degree to which few, if any, of his prede- 
cessors ever attained. It was the unquali- 
fied approval of the home authorities that 
rendered the annexation policy the promi- 
nent feature of a system which the people 
of India, of every creed, clime, and tongue, 
looked upon as framed for the express pur- 

| pose of extinguishing all native sovereignty 
and rank. And, in fact, the measures 
lately pursued are scarcely explicable on 
any other ground. The democratic element 
18, no doubt, greatly on the increase in 
England; yet our institutions and our pre- 
judices are monarchical and aristocratic: 


* Letter, vouched for ag a true translation by 
Robert Wilberforce Bird, and printed in a pam- 
pe entitled Case of the King of Oude; by Mr, 

ohn Davenport: August 27th, 1856. 
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society—crushed every lincament into a 
disfigured mass—squeezed from it every 
rupee that even torture could extract; and 


ee 


and nothing surprises our Eastern fellow- 
subjects more, than the deference and 
courtesy paid by all ranks in the United 
Kingdom, to rajahs and nawabs, who, in 
their hereditary principalities, had met—as 
many of them aver—with little civility, and 
less justice, at the hands of the representa- 
tives of the East India Company. 

Yet, it was not so much a system as a 
want of system, which mainly conduced 
to bring about the existing state of things. 
The constant preponderance of expenditure 
above income, and an ever-present sense of 
precariousness, have been probably the chief 
reasons why the energies of the Anglo- 
Indian government have been, of late years, 
most mischievously directed to degrading 
kings, chiefs, nobles, gentry, priests, and 
landowners of various degrees, to one dead 
level of poverty—little above pauperism. 
We have rolled, by sheer brute force, an 
iron grinder over the face of Hindvo 


lavished the money, thus obtained, on a 
small white oligarchy and an immense army 
of mercenary troops, who were believed to 
be ready, at any moment, to spread fire and 
the sword wherever any opposition should 
be offered to the will of the paramount 
power, whose salt they ate. 

We thought the sepoys would always 
keep down the native chiefs, and, when 
they were destroyed, the people; and we did 
not anticipate the swift approach of a time 
when we should cry to the chiefs and peo- 
ple to help us to extinguish the incendiary 
flames of our own camp, and to wrench the 
sword from the hands in which we had so 
vauntingly placed it. 

In our moment of peril, the defection 
of the upper classes of Hindoostan was 
“almost universal.” But surely it is no 
wonder that they should have shown so 
little attachment to our rule, when it is 
admitted, even by the covenanted civil 
service, that they “have not much to thank 
us for.” 

Throughout British India, several native 
departments are declared to have been 
“ grossly underpaid,” particularly the police 
service, into which it has been found diffi- 
cult to get natives of good family to enter 
at all, In revenue offices, they were for- 
merly better paid than at present. The 
general result of our proceedings has been, 
that at the time of the mutiny, “the native | 
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gentry were daily becoming more reduced, 
were pinched by want of means, and were 
therefore discontented.”* 

It is difficult to realise the full hardship 
of their position. Here were men who would 
have occupied, or at least have had the 
chance of occupying, the highest positions 
of the state under a native government, 
and who were accustomed to look to the 
| service of the sovercign as the chief source 
of honourable and lucrative employment, 
left, frequently with no alternative but 
starvation or the acecptance of a position 
and a salary under foreign masters, that 
their fathers would have thought suitable 
only for their poorest retainers. Not oue 
of them, however ancient his lineage, how. 
ever high his attainments, could hope to be 
admitted within the charmed circle of the 
covenanted civil service, as the equal of the 
youngest writer, or cven in the army, to 
take rank with a new-fledged ensign. 

The expenses of an Asiatic noble are 
enormous. Polygamy is costly in its inci- 
dentals; and the head of a great family is 
looked to, not only for the maintenance of 
his own wives and children, in a style pro- 
portionate to their birth, but also of those 
of his predecessors. The misery which the 
levelling policy produced, was severcly felt by 
the pensioners and dependents of the fallen 
aristocracy, by the aged and the sick, by 
women and children. And this latter fact 
explains a marked feature in the present 
revellimn; namely, the number of women 
who have played a leading part in the in- 
surrection. The Ranee of Jhansi, and her 
sister, with other Ilindoo princesses of less 
_ note, have evinced an amount of ability and 
resolve far beyond that of their country- 
men; and the cause of disaffection with 
almost all of these, has been the setting 
aside of their hercditary rights of succes- 
sion and of adoption. They have viewed 
the sudden refusal of the Buitish govern- 
-ment to sanction what they had_ previously 
| encouraged, as a most faithless and arbitrary 
procedure ; and many chiefs, whose hosti- 
‘lity 1s otherwise unaccountable, will pro- 
_ bably, like the chief of Nargoond, prove to 
have been incited to join the mutineers 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by this particular 
| grievance. 


* Gubbins’ Mutinies im Ouch, pp. 56, 57. 

t Regulation xxxi., of 1803. 

{ For instance, in the alienation of a part of the 
revenues of the post-office, and other public depart- 
ments; enacted in the case of certain noble families. 


in which the violation of rights of succes- 
sion is also a prominent feature, yet re- 
mains to be noticed—namely, the 

Resumption of Rent-free Lands; whereby 
scrious disaffection has been produced in 
the minds of a large class of dispossessed 
proprietors. All rightful tenure of this kind 
is described, in the regulations of the Kast 
India Company, as based upon a well- 
known provision “of the ancient law of 
India, by which the ruling power is entitled 
to a certain proportion of the annual pro- 
duce of every beegah (acre) of land, cxcept- 
ing in cases in which that power shall have 
made a temporary or permanent alienation 
of its right to such proportion of the pro- 
duce, or shall have agreed to receive, instead 
of that proportion, a specific sum annually, 
or fur a term of years, or in perpetuity.’ 

Both Hindoo and Mohammedan sove- 
reigns frequently made over part, or the 
whole, of the public revenue of a village, or 
even of a district, to one of their officers ; 
they often assigned it in jaghire for the 
maintenance of a certain number of troops, 
or gratuitously for life, as a reward for 
service done; and somctimes in perpetuity. 
In the latter case, the alicnation was more 
complete than that practised in the United 
Kingdom ;t for here titles and estate 
escheat to the state on the death of the last 
legal representative of a family; but, among 
the Hindoos, such lapse never, or most rarely 
occurs, since all the males marry, in child- 
hood generally, several wives ; and their law 
vests rights of succession and adoption in 
the widows of the deccased. These rights 
were acknowledged equally by Hindoo and 
Moslem rulers—by the Peishwa of Poona, 
and the Nawab-vizier of Oude; the only 
difference being, that in the event of adop- 
tion, a larger nuzzurana, or tributary offer- 
ing, was expected on accession, than if the 
heir had been a son by birth: in other 
words, the legacy duty was higher in the 
one case than the other. 

“Tuam,” or “ gift,” 1s the term commonly 
given to all gratuitous grants, whether 
temporary or in perpetuity—whether to 
individuals, or for religious, charitable, or 
educational purposes: but it is more strictly 
applicable to endowments of the latter de- 
scription; in which case, the amount of 
state-tribute transferred was frequently very 
considcrable, and always in perpetuity. 
“ A large proportion of the grants to indi- 


| viduals,” Mountstuart Elphiustone writes, 
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instances of liberality, combined with the 
frequency of forged deeds of gift, some- 
times induces the ruler to resume the grants 
of his predeccssors, and to burden them 
with heavy taxes. When these are laid on 
transfers by sales, or even by succession, 
they are not thought unjust; but total re- 
sumption, or the permanent levy of a fixed 
rate, is regarded as oppressive.”’* 

During the early years of the Company’s 
rulc, the perpetual enam tenures were sedu- 
lously respected; but as the supreme govern. 
ment grew richer in sovereignty, and poorer 
in purse (for the increase of expenditure 
always distanced that of revenue), the col- 
Icctors began to look with a covetous eye 
on the freeholders. They argued, truly 


| enough, that a great many of the titles to 


land were fraudulent, or had been fraudu- 
lently obtained; and in such cases, where 
grounds of suspicion cxisted, any govern- 
ment would have been in duty bound to 
make inquiry into the circumstances of the 
original acquisition. 

But instead of investigating certain cases, 
a general inquiry was instituted into the 
whole of them; the principle of which 
was, to cast on every cnamdar the burthen 
of proving Ins right—a demand which, of 
course, many of the ancient holders must 
have found it impossible to fulfil. he lapse 
of centuries, war, fire, or negligence might, 
doubtless, have occasioned the destruction 
of the decds. Some of the oldest were, we 
know, engraven on stone and copper, in long- 
forgotten characters; and few of the com- 
missioners conld question the witnesses in 
the modern Bengalec or Hindoostani, much 
Iess decipher Pali or Sanscrit. 

A commission of inquiry was instituted 
in Bengal in 1836, “to ascertain the grounds 
on which claims to exemption from the 
payment of revenue were founded, to confirm 
those for which valid titles were produced, 
and to bring under assessment those which 
were held without authority.”+ In theory, 
this sounds moderate, if not just; in prac- 
tice, it is said to have proved the very 
reverse, and to have cast a blight over the 
whole of Lower Bengal. The expense of 


* Quoted in evidence before Colonization Com- 
mittee of House of Commons, of 1858.—Fourth Re- 
port, published 28th July, 1858; p. 36. 

t Statement of the East India Compa 
{ Fourth Report of Colonization Committee, p. 47. 


notoriously unjust, that “some distinguished 
civil servants” refused to take any part in 
them.t 

Mr. Edmonstone, Mr. Tucker, and a few 
of the ablest directors at the East India 
House, protested, but in vain, against the 
resumption laws, which were acted upon for 
many years. The venerable Marquess 
Wellesley, a few weeks before his deccase 
(July 80th, 1842), wrote earnestly to the 
Earl of Ellenborough (then governor-gen- 
eral), as follows :— 

“TI am concerned to hear that some 
inquiry has been commenced respecting 
the validity of some of the tenures under 
the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue. This is a most vexatious, and, 
surcly, not a prudent measure. Tere the 
maxim of sound ancient wisdom applies 
most forcibly—‘ Quicfa non movere’ We 
ancient English settlers in Ircland have felt 
too severely the hand of Strafford, in a 
similar act of oppression, not to dread any 
similar proceeding.” 

Strafford, however, never attempted any- 
thing in Ircland that could be compared 
with the sweeping confiscation which is de- 
scribed as having been carried on in Ben- 
gal, where “little respect was paid to the 
principles of law, either as recognised in 
England or in India;” and where, “it is said, 
one commissioner dispossessed, in a single 
morning, no less than two hundred pro- 
prietors.’”’§ 

In the Chittagong district, an insurrection 
was nearly caused by “the wholesale sweep- 
ing away of the rights of the whole popu- 
lation ;” and in the Dacca district, the com- 
mission likewise operated very injuriously. | 

The general alarm and disaffection ex- 
cited by these proceedings, so materially 
affected the public tranquillity, that the 
Court of Directors was at length compelled 
to interfere, and the labours of the Bengal 
commission were fortunately brought to a 
close some ycars before the mutiny. 

The enam commission appointed for the 
Deccan, was no less harsh and summary in 


§ Quarterly Review, 1858.—Article on “ British 
India;” attributed to Mr. Layard: p. 257. 

| See Second Report of Colonization Committee 
of 1858; p. 60. 

{] Quarterly Review, 1858; p. 257. 
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92 
its procecdings, the results of which are now 
stated to afford the people their “first and 
gravest cause of complaint against the gov- 
ernment.””* 

Due investigation ought to have been 
made in 1818, when the dominions of the 
Peishwa first became British territory, into 
the nature of the grants, whether hereditary 
or for life; and also to discover whether, 
as was highly probable, many fraudulent 
claims might not have bcen established 
under the weak and corrupt administration 
of the last native ruler, Bajee Rao. All 
this might have been done in perfect con- 
formity with the assurance given by the 
tranquilliser of the Deccan (Mountstuart 
Elphinstone), that “all wuttuns and enams 
(birthrights and rent-free lands), annual 
stipends, religious and charitable establish- 
ments, would be protected. The proprietors 
were, however, warned that they would be 
called upon to show their sunnuds (deeds of 
grant), or otherwise prove their title.” + 

Instead of doing this, the government 
suffered thirty years to elapse—thus giving 
the proprietors something of a prescriptive 
right to their holdings, however acquired ; 
and the Court of Directors, as late as Sep- 
tember, 1846, expressly declared, that the 
principle on which they acted, was to allow 
enams (or perpetual alienations of public 
revenue, as contradistinguished from surin- 
jams, or temporary ones) to pass to heirs, 
as of right, without need of the assent of 
the paramount power, provided the adop- 
tion were regular according to Hindoo law.t 

The rights of widows were likewise dis- 
tinctly recognised, until the “absorption” 
policy came into operation ; and then inves- 
tigations into certain tenures were insti- 
tuted, which paved the way for a general 
enam commission for the whole Bombay 
presidency; by which all enamdars were 
compelled to prove possession for a hundred 
years, as an indispensable preliminary to 
being confirmed in the right to transmit 
their estates to lineal descendants—the 
future claims of widows and adopted sons 
being quietly ignored. 

The commission was composed, not of 
judicial officers, but of youths of the civil 
service, and of captains and subalterns taken 
from their regiments, and selected princi- 


* Quarterly Rerieto, p. 259. 

+ Proclamation of Mr. Elphinstone; and instruc- 
tions issued to collectors in 1818. 

{ Fourth Report of Colonization Committee, p. 35. 
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pally on account of their knowledge of the 
Mahratta languages; while, at the head of 
the commission, was placed a captain of 
native infantry, thirty-five years of age.§ 

These inexperienced youths were, besides, 
naturally prejudiced in deciding upon cases 
in which they represented at once the 
plaintiff and the judge. The greater the in- 
genuity they displayed in upsetting claims, 
the greater their chance of future advance- 
ment. Every title disallowed, was so much 
revenuc gained. Powers of search, such as 
were exercised by the French revolutionary 
committees, and by few others, were en- 
trusted to them; and their agents, accom- 
panied by the police, might at any time of 
the night or day, enter the houses of persons 
in the receipt of alienated revenue, or ex- 
amine and seize documents, without giving 
either a receipt or list of those taken. 
The decisions of previous authorities were 
freely reversed; and titles admitted by 
Mr. Brown in 1847, were re-inquired into, 
and disallowed by Captain Cowper in 
1855. || 

An appeal against a resumptive decree 
might be laid before the privy council in 
London; and the rajah of Burdwan suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the restoration of his 
lands by this means.§ But to the poorer 
class of ousted proprictors, a revised ver- 
dict was unattainable. Few could afford 
to risk from five to ten thousand pounds 
in litigation against the East India Com- 
pany. But, whatever their resources, it was 
making the evils of absentee sovereignty- 
ship most severely and unwisely felt, to re- 
quire persons, whose families had occupied 
Indian estates fifty to a hundred years and 
upwards, to produce their title-deeds in 
England; and to make little or no allow- 
ance for the various kinds of proof, which, 
duly weighed, were really more trustworthy, 
because less easily counterfeited, than any 
written documents. 

The commissioners on whom so onerous 
a duty as the inquiry into rent-free tenures 
was imposed, ought at least to have been 
tried and approved men of high public 
character, who would neither hurry over 
cases by the score, nor suffer them to linger 
on in needless and most harassing delays; 
as the actual functionaries are accused of 


|| Quarterly Review, p. 258. Stated on the autho- 
rity of “Correspondence relating to the Scrutiny of 
the revised Surinjam and Pension Lists.” Printed 
for government. nee 1856, 

{| Second Report of Colonization Committee, p. 9. 
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having done, according to their peculiar 


propensities. Perhaps it would have been 
better to have acted on altogether a different 
system, and acknowledged the claim estab- 
lished by many years of that undisturbed 
possession which is everywhere popularly 
looked upon as nine-tenths of the law; and, 
while recognising all in the positions in 


which we found them on the assumption of 
claimed from all, either 


sovereignty, to have 
a yearly subsidy or (in pursuance of the 
practice of native sovereigns) a succession 
duty. At least, we should thereby have 
avoided the expense and odium incurred b 

the institution of a tribunal, to which Lieu- 


tenant-governor Halliday’s description of 


our criminal jurisdiction would seem to 
apply—viz., that it was “a lottery, in which, 
however, the best chances were with the 
criminal.” On the outbreak of the rebellion, 
the resumption commission was brought 
suddenly to a close; its introduction into 
Guzerat (which had been previously con- 
templated) was entirely abandoned, and 
some of the confiscated estates were restored, 
But the distrust inspired by past proceed- 
ings will not easily be removed, especially 
as the feeling of ill-usage is aggravated by 


| the fact, that in border villages belonging 


jointly to the Company and to Indian 
princes, the rent-free lands, on the side be- 
longing to the former, have been resumed, 
while those on the latter remain intact.* 

In the North-West Provinces, the gov- 
ernment avoided incurring the stigma of 
allowing a prescriptive right of possession 
aud transmission to take root through their 
neglect, by immediately making a very 
summary settlement. The writings of 
Sleeman, Raikes, Gubbins and others, to- 
gether with the evidence brought before 
the colonization committee, tend to prove 
the now scarcely disputed fact, that the at- 
tempted revenue settlement of the North. 
West Provinces, and the sweeping away of 
the proprietary class as middlemen, has 
proved a failure. With few exceptions, 
the ancient proprietors, dispossessed of 
their estates by the revenue collectors, or 
by sales under decrees of civil courts, have 
taken advantage of the recent troubles to 
return, and have been suffered, and even 
encouraged, to do so by the ryots and small 
tenants, to whom their dispossession would 
have appeared most advantageous.+ 


* Quarterly Review, p. 259. t Ibid., p. 251, 
ft Minute on Talookdaree cases; by Mr. Boulderson. 
§ Quarterly Review (J uly, 1858), p. 260. 
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A number of cases of alleged indivi- 
dual injustice towards the rajahs and talook- 
dars, were collected, and stated, in circum. 
stantial detail, in a minute laid before 
Mr. Thomason (the lientenant-governor of 
Agra in 1844), by Mr. Boulderson, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue ; who eventu- 
ally resigned his position, sooner than be 
associated in proceedings which he believed 
to be essentially unjust. His chief ground 
of complaint was, that the board, instead of 
instituting a preliminary inquiry into what 
the rights of talookdars and other proprie- 
tors really were, acted upon a priort argu. 
ments of what they must be; and never, in 
any one of the many hundred resumptions 
made at their recommendation, deemed the 
proofs on which the proceedings rested, 
worthy of a moment’s inquiry. 

After reciting numerous instances of dis- 
possession of proprictors who had held es- 
tates for many years, and laid out a large 
amount of capital in their improvement, 
the writer adds :-— 

“T have in vain endeavoured, hitherto, to rouse 
the attention of my colleague and government to 
this virtual abolition of all Jaw, ® ® ® The 
respect of the native public I know to have been 
sake to an inexpressible degree: they can see 
facts; and are not blinded by the fallacious reason- 
ings and misrepresentations with which the board 
have clothed these subjects; and they wonder with 
amazement at the motives which can prompt the 
British government to allow their own laws—all 
laws which give security to property—to be thus 
belied and set aside. All confidence in property or 
its rights is shaken; and the villany which has been 


taught the people they will execute, and reward the 
government tenfold into their own bosom.” t 


In a Preface, dated “ London, 8th June, 
1858,” Mr. Boulderson states, that his minute 
“produced no effect in modifying or stay- 
ing the proceedings” of the revenue board ; 
and if “ forwarded to England, as in due 
official course it should have been, it must 
have had as little effect upon the Hon. 
Court of Directors,” 

Kiven in the Punjab, the system pursued 
was a levelling one. Notwithstanding all 
that the Lawrences and their disciples did 
to mitigate its severity, and especially to 
conciliate the more powerful and aggrieved 
chiefs, the result is asserted to have been, 
fo a great extent, the same there as in 
the Deccan: the aristocracy and landed 
gentry who have escaped destruction by the 
settlement, have been ruined by the re. 
sumption of alienated land.” 

Thus annexation and resumption, confis- 
cation and absorption, have gone hand-in- 


94 
hand, with a rapidity which would have been 
dangerous even had the end in view and 
the means of attainment been both unex- 
ceptionable. However justly acquired, the 
entire reorganisation of extensive, widely 
scattered, and, above all, densely populated 
territorics, must always present difficulties 
which abstract rules arbitrarily enforced can 
never satisfactorily overcome. 

‘The fifteen million inhabitants brought 
by Lord Dalhousie under the immediate 
government of the British Crown, were to 
be, from the moment of annexation, ruled on 
a totally different system : native institutions 
and native administrators were expected to 
give place, without a murmur, to the British 
commissioner and his subordinates ; and the 
newly absorbed territory, whatever its his- 
tory, the character of its population, its 
languages and customs, was to be “ settled,” 
without any referenccs to these important 
antecedents, on the theory which found 
favour with the Calcutta council for the time 
being. 

Many able officials, with much ready 
money, and a thoroughly efficient army to 
support them, were indispensable to carry 
through such a system. In the Punjab, 
these requisites were obtained at the ex- 
pense of other provinces; and the picked 
men sent there, were even then so few in 
number and so overworked, that they 
scarcely had time for sleep or food. Their 
private purse often supplicd a public want. 
Thus, vames Abbott was sent by Sir 
Heury Lawrence to settle the Iuzara dis- 
trict, which he did most effectually; going 
from valley to valley, gaining the confidence 
of all the tribes, and administering justice 
in the open air under the trces—looking, 
with his long grey beard on his brcast, and 
his grey locks far down his shoulders, much 
more like an ancient patriarch than a deputy- 
commissioner. “ Kaka,” or “ Uncle” Ab- 
bott, as the children called him (in return 
for the sweetmeats which he carried in 
readiness for them), took Icave of the people 
in a very characteristic fashion, by inviting 
the entire population to a feast on the 
Nara hill, which lasted three nights and 
days; and he left Huzara with only a 
month’s pay in his pocket, “ having literally 
spent all his substance on the people.” His 
successor, John Becher, ably fills his place, 
“living in a house with twelve doors, and 
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* See the graphic ee given by Colonel 
Herbert Edwardes, of Sir Henry Lawrence’s old 
staff in the Punjab, previous to annexation.— 


OTT AND JOHN BECHER IN HUZARA. 


all open to the people. * * * The re- 
sult is, that the Huzara district, once famous 
for turbulence, 13 now about the quietest, 
happiest, and most loyal in the Punjab.”’* 
Of course, Kaka Abbott and his successor, 
much less their lamented head (Sir Henry 
Lawrence), cannot be taken as average 
specimens of their class. Such self-devo- 
tion is the exception, not the rule: it would 
be asking too much of human nature, to 
expect the entire civil service to adopt what 
Colonel Herbert Edwardes calls the Baha- 
durec (summer-house) system of administra- 
tion, and keep their cutcherries open, not 
“from ten till four’ by the regulation 
clock, but all day, and at any hour of the 
night that anybody chooses.t Neither 
can chief commissioners be expected, or 
even wished, to sacrifice their health as Sir 
Henry Lawrence did in the Punjab, where, 
amid all his anxietics for the welfare of the 
mass, he preserved his peculiar character of 
being pre-cminently the friend of the man 
that was down; battling with government for 
better terms for the deposed officials and 
depressed aristocracy, and caring even for 
thieves and convicts. Ile originated gaol 
reform; abolished the “night-chain,” and 
other abominations; introduced in-door 
labour; and himself superintended the new 
measures—going from gaol to gaol, and 
rising even at midnight to visit the pri- 
soners’ barracks.f - 

The manner in which the Punjab was 
settled is altogether exceptional: the men 
employed certainly were; so also was the 
large discretionary power entrusted to them. 
Elsewhere matters went on very diffcrently. 
The civil service could not furnish an effi- 
cient magistracy for the old provinces, much 
less for the new; the public treasury could 
not satisfy the urgent and long reite- 
rated demand for public works, canals to 
irrigate the land, roads to convey produce, 
and avert the scourge of famine, even from 
Bengal: how, then, could it spare ready 
money to build court-houses and gaols in 
its new posscssions ? 

Like Aurungzebe, in the Deccan, we 
swept away existing institutions without 
being prepared to replace them, and thereby 
became the occasion of sufferings which 
we had assumed the responsibility of pre- 
venting. Thus, in territories under British 
government, the want of proper places of 
Quoted in Raikes’ Revolt in the North-West Pro. 


vinces, p. 25, 


{ Ibid., p. 29. t Lbid., p. 34. 
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confinement is alleged to be so great, that 


_ prisoners of all classes are crammed toge- 


ther into a dungeon so small, that, when 
the sun goes down, they fight for the little 
space upon which only a few can lie during 
the weary night. Within one month, forty 
die of disease, produced by neglect, want of 
air, and filth. The rest, driven to despair, 


_attempt an escape; twenty are shot down 


| 


t 
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dead. Such is a picture—and not an ima- 
ginary picture—of the results of one of 
the most recent cases of annexation !”’* 

Even supposing the above to be an cx- 
treme, and, in its degree, an isolated case, 
yet one such narrative, circulated among 
the rebel ranks, would serve as a reason for 
a general breaking open of gaols, and as an 
incitement and excuse for any excesses on 
the part of the convicts, to whom, it will be 
remembered, some of the worst atrocities 
committed during the rebellion are now 
generally attributed. 

In fact, the increase of territory, of late 
years, has been (as the Duke of Wellington 
predicted it would be) greatly in excess of 
our resources. Annex we might, govern 
we could not; for, in the words of Prince 
Metternich, we had not “the material.’”’+ 
That is, we had not the material on which 
alone we choose torely. Native agency we 
cannot indeed dispense with: we could not 
hold India, or even Calcutta, a weck with- 
out it; but we keep it down on the lowest 


. steps of the laddcr so effectually, that men 


of birth, talent, or susceptibility, will serve 
us only when constraincd by absolute 
poverty. They shun the hopeless dead- 
level which the service of their country is 
now made to offer them, 

Our predecessors in power acted upon a 
totally different principle. ‘Their title was 
avowedly that of the sword; yet they dele- 
gated authority to the conquered race, with 
a generosity which puts to shame our ex- 
clusivencss and distrust; the more so be- 
cause it does not appear that their confi- 
dence was ever betrayed. 

Many of the ablest and most faithful 
servants of the Great Moguls were Hin- 
doos. The Moslem knew the prestige of 
ancient lineage, and the value of native 
ability and acquaintance with the resources 
of the country too well, to let even bigotry 


_ stand in the way of their employment. 


* Quarterly Review (July, 1858), p. 273. 
t Quoted by Mr. Layard, in a Lecture delivered 


at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on his return from 
' India, May 11th, 1838. 
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The command of the imperial armies was 


repeatedly intrusted to Rajpoot generals ; 
and the dewans (chancellors of the exche- 
quer) were usually Brahmins: the famous 
territorial arrangements of Akber are insepa- 
rably associated with the name of Rajah 
Todar Mul; and probably, if we had availed 
ourselves of the aid of native financiers, and 
made it worth their while to serve us well, 
our revenue settlements might have been 
ere now satisfactorily arranged. If Ilindoos 
were found faithful to a Moslem govern- 
ment, why should they not be so to a 
Christian one, which has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of being able to balance the two 
great antagonistic races, by employing each, 
so as to keep the other in check? Of late, 
we seem to have been trying to unite 
them, hy giving them a common cause 
of complaint, and by marking the subor- 
dinate position of native officials more 
offensively than ever. They are accused 
of corruption—so were the Turopeans: 
let the remedy employed in the latter 
case be tried in the former, and the re- 
sult will be probably the same. The 
need of increased salary is much greater 
in the case of the native official. Let 
the government give him the means of 
supporting himself and his family, and 
add a prospect of promotion: it will then 
be well served. 

By the present system we proscribe the 
higher class, and miserably underpay the 
lower. The result is unsatisfactory to all 
parties, even to the government; which, 
though 1 has become aware of the neces- 
sity of paying Iuropeans with hberality, 
still withholds from the native “the fair 
day’s wage for the fair day’s work.” Lat- 
terly, the Muropeans may have been in some 
cases overpaid; but the general error seems 
to have lain, in expecting too much from 
them ; tlic amount of writing required by the 
Company’s system, being a heavy addition 
to their labours, especially in the newly an- 
nexed territories. ‘The natural consequence 
has been, that while a certain portion of the 
civilians, with the late governor-general at 
their head, lived most laboriously, and de- 
voted themselves wholly to the duties be- 
fore them; others, less zcalous, or less 
capable, shrunk back in alarm at the pros- 
pect before them, and, yielding to the in- 
fluences of climate and of luxury, fell into 
the hands of interested subordinates—signed 
the papers presented by their clerks, and, in 
the words of their severest censor, amused 
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themselves, and kept a servant to wash 
each separate toe.”’* 

Under cover of their names, corruption 
and extortion has been practised to an 
almost incredible extent. Witness the ex- 
posure of the proceedings of provincial 
courts, published in 1849, by a Bengal 
civilian, of twenty-one years’ standing, 
under the title of Revelations of an Orderly. 

An attempt has been made to remedy the 
insufficient number of civilians, by taking 
military men from their regiments, and 
employing them in diplomatic and adminis- 
trative positious ; that is to say, the Indian 
authorities have tried the Irishman’s plan of 
lengthening the blanket, by cutting off one 
end and adding it to the other. 

The injurious effect which this practice 
is said to have exercised on the army, 18 
noticed in the succeeding section. 


The State of the Indian Army, and the 
alleged Causes of the Disorganisation and 
Disaffection of the Bengal Sepoys, remain 
to be considered. The origin of the native 
army, and the various phases of its progress, 
have been described in the earlier chapters 
of this work. We have seen how the rest- 
less Frenchman, Dupleix, raised native 
levies, and disciplined them in the Kuro- 
pean fashion at Pondicherry ;t and how 
these were called scpoys (from sipahi, Por- 
tuguese for soldier), in contradistinction to 
the ¢opasses (or hat-wearers) ; that is to say, 
to the natives of Portuguese descent, and the 
Jvurasians, or half-castes, of whom small 
numbers, disciplined and dressed in the Eu- 
ropean style, were entertained by the East 
India Company, to guard their factories. Up 
to this period, the policy of the Merchant 
Adventurers had been essentially commercial 
and defensive; but the French early mani- 
fested a political and aggressive spirit. 
Dupleix read with remarkable accuracy the 
signs of the times, and understood the op- 
portunity for the aggrandisement of his 
nation, offered by the rapidly increasing 
disorganisation of the Mogul empire, and 
the intestine strife which attended the as- 
sertion of independence by usurping gov- 
ernors and tributary princes. He began to 
take part in the quarrels of neighbouring 
potentates; and the English levied a native 
soldiery, and followed his example. 

‘The first engagement of note in which the 

* Sir Charles Napier.—Life and Opinions. 


+See Indian Empire, vol. i, pp. 114; 258; 
304; 533. : 


FIRST SEPOY BATTALION ORGANISED BY CLIVE—1757. 


British sepoys took part, was at the capture 
of Devicotta, in 1748, when they made 
an orderly advance with a platoon of 
Europeans, as’ a storming party, under 
Robert Clive. Three years later, under the 
same leader, a force of 200 Europeans and 
300 sepoys, marched on, regardless of the 
superstitions of their countrymen, amid 
thunder and lightning, to besiege Arcot; 
and having succeeded in taking the place, 
they gallantly and successfully defended it 
against an almost overwhelming native 
force, supported by French auxiliaries. 

The augmentation in the number of the 
sepoys became very rapid in proportion to 
that of the European troops. The expedi- 
tion with which Clive and Watson sailed 
from Madras in 1756, to recapture Calcutta 
from Surajah Dowlah, consisted of 900 
Europeans and 1,500 natives. 

The total military force maintained by 
the English and French on the Madras 
coast was at this time nearly equal, each com- 
prising about 2,000 Europeans and 10,000 
natives. The British European force was 
composed of H. M.’s 39th foot, with a small 
detail of Royal Artillery attached to serve the 
regimental field-pieces ; the Madras Euro- 
pean regiment, and a strong company of 
artillery. The sepoys were supplied with 
arms and ammunition from the public 
stores, but were clothed in the native 
fashion, commanded by native officers, and 
very rudely disciplined. 

At the commencement of the year 1757, 
Clive organised a battalion of sepoys, con- 
sisting of some three or four hundred men, 
carefully selected; and he not only fur- 
nished them with, arms and ammunition, 
but clothed, drilled, and disciplined them 
like the Europeans, appointing a European 
officer to command, and non-commissioned 
officers to instruct them. Such was the 
origin of the first regiment of Bengal native 
infantry, called, from its equipment, the 
‘‘ Lall Pultun,” or “ Red regiment” (pultun 
being a corruption of the English term 
‘‘ platoon,” which latter is derived from the 
French word “peloton.”) It was placed 
under the direction of Lieutenant Knox, 
who proved a most admirable sepoy leader. 
There was no difficulty in raising men for 
this and other corps; for during the per- 
petually-recurring warfare which marked 
the Mussulman occupation of Bengal, ad- 
venturers had been accustomed to flock 
thither from Bahar, Oude, the Dovab, Ro- 
hilcund, and even from beyond the Indus; 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE NATIVE ARMY—1757 to 1760. 


engaging themselves for particular services, 
and being dismissed when these were pcr- 
formed. It was from such men and their im- 
mediate descendants that the British ranks 
were filled. The majority were Mussulmans ; 
but Patans, Rohillas, a few Jats, some Raj- 
| poots, and even Brahmins were to be found in 
| the early corps raised in and about Calcutta.* 
| The Madras sepoys, and the newly-raised 
| Bengal battalion, amounting together to 
2,100, formed two-thirds of the force with 
which Clive took the field against Surajah 
Dowlah at Plassy, in June, 1757. Of these, 
| six Europeans and sixteen Natives perished 
‘in the so-called battle, against an army 
estimated by the lowest calculation at 
58,000 men.t Of course, not even Clive, 
_ “the daring in war,” would have been so 
mad as to risk an engagement which he 
might have safely avoided, with such an 
overwhelming force; but he acted in reli- 
ance on the contract previously made with 
the nawab’s ambitious relative and com- 
mander-in-chief, Mcer Jaffier, who had 
promised to desert to the British with all 
the troops under his orders at the com- 
mencement of the action, on condition of 
being recognised as Nawab of Bengal. The 


compact was fulfilled; and Meer Jaffier’s 
treachery was rewarded by his elevation to 


the musnud, which the East India Com- 
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pany allowed him to occupy for some years. 
Meanwhile, the cessions obtained through 
him having greatly increased their terri- 
torial and pecuniary resources, they began to 
form a standing army for cach of the threc 
presidencies, organising the natives into a 
regular force, on the plan introduced by Clive. 
The first instance on record of a Native 
court-martial occurred in July, 1757. A 
sepoy was accused of having connived at the 
attempted escape of a Swiss who had de- 
serted the British ranks, and acted as a spy 
in the service of the French. The Swiss 
was hanged. The sepoy was tried by a 
court composed of the subahdars and jema- 
dars (Native captains and lieutenants) of his 
detachment, found guilty, and sentenced to 
receive 400 lashes, and be dismissed from 
the service—which was accordingly done. 
The hostilities carried on against the 
French, subjected the Kast India Company’s 
troopsto greathardships. The Europeanshad 


* Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army; by 
ee Arthur Broome, Bengal Artillery; 1850: 
vol. i, p. 93. 
+ See Indian Empire, “Table cf Battles,” vol. i., 
pp. 460, 461, 
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been much injured in health and discipline 
by repeated accessions of prize-money, and 
by the habits of drinking and dehauchery into 
which they had fallen. Numbers died; and 
the remainder had neither ability nor incli- 
nation to endure long marches and exposure 
to the climate. During an expedition in 
pursuit of a detachment under M. Law, 
they positively refused to proceed beyond 
Patna: Major Eyre Coote declared that he 
would advance with the sepoys alone; which, 
they rejoined, was “the most desirable 
event that could happen to them.” Major 
Coote marched on with the sepoys only; 
but the French succeeded in effecting their 
escape. The recreants got drunk, and be- 
haved in a very disorderly manner; where- 
upon thirty of the worst of them were 
brought before a court-martial, and, by its 
decree, publicly flogged for mutiny and in- 
subordination. 

The sentence was pronounced and exc- 
cuted on the 28th of July, 1757. On the 
following day, the sepoys, undeterred 
by the penalty cxacted from their Euro- 
pean comrades, laid down their arms in | 
a body, and refused to proceed farther. | 
The Madrassces especially complained, that | 
although they had embarked only for service 
in Calcutta, they had been taken on to 
Chandernagore, Moorshedabad, and Patua; 
and that now they were again required to 
advance, to remove still farther from their 
familics, and endure additional fatigues 
and privations. They alleged that their 
pay was in arrears, and that they had not 
received the amount to which they were 
entitled. Major Coote warned them of the 
danger which would accrue from the want of 
unanimity and discipline among a small force 
surrounded with enemies, and the hazard to 


which, by laying down their arms, they ex- 


posed the savings they had already accumu- 
lated, and the large amount of prize-money 
then due to them. These considerations 
prevailed; the men resumed their arms, 
and marched at once with the artillery to 
Bankipoor, the European infantry proceed- 
ing thither by water. 

When Clive first left India, in 1760, the | 
Bengal force consisted of one European | 
battalion of infantry and two companies of 
artillery (1,000 men in all), and five Native | 
battalions (1,000 men in each.) The number ' 
of European officers was at the same time 
increased: one captain as commandant, one 
lieutenant and one ensign as staff, with ' 
four sergeants, being allowed to each Native 


EUROPEAN AND NATIVE TROOPS MUTINY IN 1764. 


There was likewise a Native 


the captain, and a Native adjutant, who re- 
mained in the rear with the subalterns, 

In 1764, very general disaffection was 
manifested throughout the army, in conse- 
quence of the non-payment of a gratuity 
promised by the nawab, Meer Jaffier. The 
European battalion, which was, unfortu- 
nately, chiefly composed of foreigners 
(Dutch, Germans, Hessians, and French), 
when assembled under arms for a parade 
on the 30th of January, refused to obcy the 
word of command, declaring, that until the 
promised donation should be given, they 
would not perform any further service. 


The battalion marched off under the leader- 
: ship of an Englishman named Straw, de- 
| claring their intention of joining their com- 
rades then stationed on the Caramnassa, 
and with them proceeding to Calcutta, and 
compelling the governor and council to do 
them justice. This appears to have been 
really the design of the English mutineers ; 
but the foreigners, who were double their 
| number, secretly intended to join Shuja 
| Dowlah, the nawab-vizier of Oude; and went 
off with that imtention. 

The sepoys were at first inclined to follow 
the example of the Europeans, whose cause 
of complaint they shared; but the officers 
succeeded in keeping them quiet in their 
lines, until the Mogul horse (two troops of 
which lad been recently raised) spread 
themselves among the Native battalions, and 
induced about 600 sepoys to accompany the 
| treacherous foreigners. 
| The European officers rode after the mu- 
tineers, and induced their leader Straw, and 
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battalion. 
commandant, who took post in front with 


the greater part of them, to return. Pro- 
baby they would have done so in a body 
but for the influence exercised over them 
by a sergeant named Delamarr, who had 
been distinguished by intelligence and good 
conduct in the previous campaign, but who 
had a private gricvance to avenge, having, 
as he alleged, been promised a commission 
on leaving the King’s and entering the Com- 
pany’s service; which promise had been 
broken to him, though kept to others simi- 
larly circumstanced. This man was born in 
England of French parents, and spoke both 
languages with equal facility ; on which ac- 
count he was employed by the officers as a 
medinm of communication with the foreign 
troops. As long as any of the officers re- 
mained with the mutineers, he affected 
| fidelity; but when the last officer, Lieutenant 


Eyre, was compelled to relinquish the hope 


of reclaiming his men, by their threatening 
to carry him off by force, Delamarr put 
himself at the head of the party, and gave 
out an order that any one who should 
attempt to turn back, should be hanged on 
the first tree. The order appears to have 
had a contrary effect to that which it was 
intended to produce; for the Germans 
thought the French were carrying the mat- 
ter too far; and they, with all but three of 
the few remaining English, returned on the 
following day, to the number of seventy, ac- 
companied by several sepoys. 

Thus the original deserters were dimin- 
ished to little more than 250, of whom 157 
were of the European battalion (almost all 
Frenchmen), sixteen were of the European 
cavalry, and about 100 were Natives, includ- 
ing some of the Mogul horse. They pro- 
ceeded to join the army of Shuja Dowlah of 
Oude; and some of them entercd his service, 
and that of other Indian potentates; but the 
majority enlisted in Sumroo’s brigade.* 

On the 12th of February (the day follow- 
ing the mutiny), a dividend of the nawab’s 
donation was declared as about to be paid 
to the army, in the proportion of forty 
rupees to each European soldier, and six to 
each sepoy. The scpoys were extremely in- 
dignant at the rate of allotment: they 
unanimously refused to receive the proffered 
sum, and assembled under arms on the 
13th of February, at nine in the forenoon. 
The Isuropeaus were very much excited; and 
it became difficult “to restrain their vio- 
lence, and prevent their falling upon the 
sepoys, for presuming to follow the example 
they themselves had afforded.’ + 

Suddenly the sepoys set up a shout, and 
rushed down, in an irregular body, towards 
the Europeans, who had been drawn up in 
separate companies across the parade, with 
the park of artillery on their left, and two 
6-pounders on their right. 

Captain Jennings, the officer in com- 
mand, perceiving that the sepoys were 
moving with shouldered arms, directed that 
they should be suffered to pass through the 
intervals of the battalion, if they would do 
so quietly. Several officers urged resis- 
tance; but Captain Jennings felt that the 
discharge of a single musket would be the 
signal for a fearful struggle, which must | 
end either in the extermination of the 
Juropeans, or in the total dissolution of the 


* Indian Empire, vol. i. p. 297. 
+ Broome’s Renaal Army. vol. i. n. 490. 
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Native force, on which the government were 
deeply dependent. He rode along the 
ranks, urging the men to be quiet; and 
arrived at the right of the line just in time 
to snatch the match out of the hand of a 
subaltern of artillery, as he was putting it 
to a 6-pounder, loaded with grape. 

The result justified his decision. Two 
corps (the late 2nd grenadiers and 8th 
Native infantry) went off towards the Ca- 
ramnassa river, The other two Native bat- 
talions present (the late 1st and 3rd Native 
infantry), remained behind—the one perfectly 
steady, the other clamorous and excited. 
The remaining three detached battalions all 
exhibited signs of disaffection. Captain Jen- 
nings, with the officers of the mutinous corps, 
followed them, and imduced every man of 
them to return, by consenting to their own 
stipulation, that their share of the donation 
should be raised to half that of thecorrespond- 
ing ranks of the European battalion. This 
concession being made gencrally known, 
tranquillity was at once re-established. 

The question of the better adaptation of 
the natives of India to serve as regular or 
irregular cavalry, was discussed. The coun- 
cil considered that a body of regular Native 
cavalry might be raiscd on the Muropean 
system, under Jinglish officers. Major Car- 
nac objected on the following grounds :— 
“The Moguls,” he said, “ who are the only 
good horsemen in the country, can never 
be brought to submit to the ill-treatment 
they receive from gentlemen wholly unac- 
quainted with their language and customs. 
We clearly sec the ill effects of this among 
our sepoys, and it will be much more so 
among horsemen, who deem themselves of 
a far superior class; nor have we a suffi- 
ciency of officers for the purpose: I am 
sorry to say, not a single one qualified to 
afford a prospect of success to such a pro- 
ject.” These arguments prevailed. The 
Mogul horse was increased, during the year 
(1764), to 1,200 men each risallah (or troop) 
under Native officers, with a few Europeans 
to the whole. 

The number of the Native infantry was 
also rapidly on the increase; but their posi- 
tion and rights remained on a very indefinite 
footing, when Major Hector Munro suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Bengal army 
in August, 1764. In the following month 
a serious outbreak occurred. The oldest 
corps in the service, then known as the 9th, 
or Captain Galliez’ battalion, but afterwards 
the lst Native infantry, while stationed at 


Manjee (near Chupra), instigated by some 
of their Native officers, assembled on parade, 
and declared themselves resolved to serve 
no longer, as certain promises made to 
them (apparently regarding the remainder 
of the donation money) had been broken. 
They retained their arms, and imprisoned 
their European officers for a night; but 
released them on the following morning. 

There did not then exist, nor has there 
since been framed, any law decrceing gra- 
dations of punishment in a case which. 
clearly admits of many gradations of crime. 
It has been left to the discretion of the 
military authorities for the time being, to 
punish what Sir Charles Napier calls 
“ passive, respectful mutinies,” with sweep- 
ing severity, or to let attempted desertion 
to the enemy, and sanguinary treachery, 
escape almost unpunished. 

The present proceeding resembled the out- 
break of spoilt children, rather than of con- 
certed mutiny.* No intention to desert was 
shown, much Jess to join the enemy. Such 
conduct had been before met with perhaps 
undue concessions. Major Munro now re- 
solved to attempt stopping it by measures 
of extreme severity. Accordingly he held 
a general court-martial; and on receiving 
its verdict for the execution of twenty-four 
of the sepoys, he ordered it to be carried 
out immediately. The sentence was, “to 
be blown away from the guns”—the horri- 
ble mode of inflicting capital punishment 
so extensively practised of late. 

Four grenadicrs claimed the privilege of 
being fastened to the right-hand guns. 
They had always occupied the post of 
honour in the field, they said; and Major 


Munro admitted the force of the argument | 


by granting their request. The whole 
army were much affected by the bearing of 
the doomed men. “I am sure,” says Cap- 


tain Williams, who then belonged to the | 


Royal Marines employed in Bengal, and who 
was an eye-witness of this touching cpisode, 
“there was not a dry eye among the Marines, 
although they had been long accustomed 
to hard service, and two of them had ac- 
tually been on the execution party which 
shot Admiral Byng, in the year 1757." 
Yet Major Munro gave the signal, and the 
explosion followed. When the loathsome 
results became apparent—the mangled limbs 
scattered far and wide, the strange burning 
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smell, the fragments of human flesh, the 
trickling streams of blood, constituted a 
scene almost intolerable to those who wit- 
nessed it for the first time. The officers 
commanding the sepoy battalions came for- 
ward, and represented that their men would 
not suffer any further executions; but 
Major Munro persevered. The other con- 
victed mutineers attempted no appeal to 
their comrades, but met their deaths with 
the utmost composure, 

This was the first example, on a large 
scale, of the infliction of the penalty of 
death for mutiny. Heretofore there had 
been no plan, and no bloodshed in the 
numerous outbreaks. Subscquently they 
assumed an increasingly systematic and 
sanguinary character. 

On the return of Clive to India in 1765 
(as Lord Clive, Baron of Plassy), the Ben- 
gal army was reorganised, and divided into 
three brigades—respectively stationed at 
Monghyr, Allahabad, and Bankipoor. Each 
brigade consisted of one company of artil- 
lery, one regiment of European infantry, 
one risallah, or troop, of Native cavalry, 
and seven battalions of sepoys. 

Each regiment of European infantry was 
constituted of the following strength :— 


1 Colonel commanding the whole Brigade. 
1 Lieutenant-colonel commanding the Regiment. 
1 Major. 36 Sergeants. 
6 Captains. 36 Corporals. 
1 Captain Lieutenant. 27 Drummers. 
9 T*cuten ints. 630 Privates. 
18 Ensigns. 


The artillery comprised four companies, 
each of which contained— 
1 Captain. 
1 Captain Lieutenant. 
1 First Lieutenant, 
1 Second Lieutenant. 
3 Lieut. Fireworkers. 
4 Sergeants. 


4 Corporals, 

2 Drummers. 

2 Fifers. 
10 Bombardiers. 
20 Gunners. 
60 Matrosses. 


Each risallah of Native cavalry con- 
sisted of — 


1 European Subaltern in command. 


1 Sergeant-major. 3 Jemadars. 
4 Sergeants. 2 Naygers. 
1 Risaldar. 6 Duffadars. 
100 Privates. 
A Native battalion consisted of— 
1 Captain. 30 Jemadars. 
2 Lieutenants. 1 Native Adjutant. 
2 Ensigns. 10 '‘l'rumpeters. 


30 Tom-toms.* 
80 Havildars. 


3 Sergeants. 

3 Drummers. 

1 Native Commandant. | 50 Naiks. 
10 Native Subahdars. 690 Sepoys. 


* That is, Tom-tom (native drum) players. 
t Broome’s Bengal Army, vol. i., p. 540. 
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BENGAL ARMY REORGANISED BY CLIVE IN 1765. 


Captain Broome, from whom the ahove 
details are derived, remarks, “ that the pro- 
portion of officers, except to the sepoy bat- 
talions, was very much more liberal than in 
the present day; and it is most important 
to remember, that every officer on the list 
was effective—all officers on other than regi- 
mental employ, being immediately struck 
off the roll of the corps; although, as there 
was but one roster for promotion in the 
whole infantry, no loss in that respect was 
sustained thereby. The artillery and engi- 
neers rose in a separate body, and were fre- 
quently transferred from one to the other.” + 

The pay of the sepoy was early fixed at 
seven rupecs per month in all stationary 
situations, and eight rupces and a-half when 
marching, or in the field; exclusive of half 
a rupee per month, allotted to the off- 
reckoning fund, for which they received one 
coat, and nothing more, annually. From 
that allowance they not only fed and 
clothed themselves, but also erected canton- 
ments in all stationary situations, at their 
own expense, and remitted to their wives 
and families, often to aged parents and more 
distant relatives, a considerable proportion 
of their pay; in fact, so considerable, that 
the authorities have been obliged to inter- 
fere to check their extreme self-denial.t 

In 1766, the mass of the British officers 
of the Bengal army entered into a very 
formidable confederacy against the govern- 
ment, on account of the withdrawal of 
certain extra allowances, known as “ double 
batta.” The manner in which Lord Clive 
then used the sepoys to coerce the Kuro- 
peans, has been already narrated.§ 

The first epoch in the history of the Ben- 
gal army may be said to end with the final 
departure of Clive (its founder) from India, 
in 1767. Up to this time, no question 
of caste appears to have becn mooted, as 
interfering with the requirements of military 
duty, whether ordinary or incidental; but 
as the numbers of the sepoys increased, and 
the proportion of Hindoos began to exceed 
that of Mussulmans, a gradual change took 
place. A sea voyage is a forbidden thing 
to a Brahminist ; it is a violation of his reli- 
gious code, under any circumstances: he 
must neglect the frequent ablutions which 
his creed enjoins, and to which he has been 
accustomed from childhood ; and if he do not 
irrecoverably forfeit his caste, it must be by 
enduring severe privations in regard to food 


{ Williams’ Bengal Natiwe Infantry, p. 263. 
§ See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 808. 
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while on board ship. The influence of the 
officers, however, generally sufficed to over- 
come the scruples of the men; and, in 
1769, three Bengal battalions prepared to 
return by sea from the Madras presidency 
to Bengal.. Two grenadier companies em- 
barked for the purpose, and are supposed to 
have perished ; for the ship which they en- 
tered was never heard of afterwards. This 
event made a deep impression on the minds 
of the Hindoos, confirmed their supersti- 
tious dread of the sea, and aggravated the 
mingled fear and loathing, which few Eng- 
lishmen, except when actually rounding 
the “Cape of Storms,” or becalmed in a 
crowded vessel in the Red Sea, can under- 
stand sufficiently to make allowance for. 

In 1782, a mutiny occurred at Barrack- 
poor, in consequence of the troops stationed 
there being ordered to prepare for foreign 
service, which it was rumoured would entail 
a sea voyage. No violence was attempted ; 
no turbulence was evinced ; the men quictly 
combined, under their Native officers, in re- 
fusing to obey the orders, which the govern- 
ment had no means of enforcing. After 
the lapse of several weeks, a gencral court- 
martial was held. Two Native officers, and 
one or two scpoys, were blown from the 
guns. The whole of the four corps con- 
cerned (then known as the 4th, 15th, 17th, 
and 31st) were broken up, and the men 
drafted into other battalions. 

In 1787, Lord Cornwallis arrived in 
India, as governor-gencral and commander- 
in-chief. He earnestly desired to dissipate, 
by gentle means, the prejudices which 
marred the efficiency of the Native army ; 
and he offered a bounty of ten rupees per 
man, with other advantages, to such as 
would volunteer for service on an expedition 
to Sumatra. The required four companies 
were obtained; the promised bounty was 
paid previous to embarkation; every care 
was taken to ensure abundant supplies of 
food and water for sustenance and ablution : 
the detachment was conveyed on board a 
regular Indiaman at the end of February ; 
and was recalled in the following October. 
Unfortunately the return voyage was tedi- 
ous and boisterous: the resolute abstinence 
of the Hindoos from all nutriment save dry 
peas and rice, and the exposure consequent 
on the refusal of the majority to quit the 
deck night or day, on account of the num- 
ber of sick below, occasioned many to be 
afflicted with nyctalopia, or night-blindness ; 
and deaths were numerous. Notwithstand- 
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ing this, the care and tact of the officcrs, 
and the praise and gratuitics which awaited 
the volunteers on relanding, appear to have 
done much to reconcile them to the past 
trial, and even to its repetition if need 
were, 

The government thought the difficulty 
overcome, and were confirmed in their 
opinion by the offers of proceeding by sea 
made during the Mysoor war. In 1795, it 
became desirable to send an expedition to 
Malacca, whereupon a proposition was made 
to the 15th battalion (a corps of very high 
character), through its commanding officer, 
Captain Ludovick Grant, to volunteer for 
the purpose. The influence of the officers 
apparently prevailed; the men were re- 
ported as willing to embark; but, at the 
last moment, a determined mutiny broke 
out, and the 29th battalion was called out, 
with its field-pieces, to disperse the muti- 
neers. The colours of the 15th were burnt; 
and the number ordered to be left a blank 
in the list of Native corps.* Warned by this 
occurrence, the government proceeded to 
raise a “ Marine battalion,’+ consisting of 
twelve companies of a hundred privates 
each; and it became generally understood, 
if not indeed officially stated, that the 
ordinary Bengal troops were not to he sent 
on sea voyages. 

A corps of Native militia was raised for 
Calcutta and the adjacent districts, and 
placed, in the first instance, under the town 
major. It consisted of cighty companies of 
nincty privates; but was subsequently aug- 
mented to sixteen or more companies of one 
hundred privates each. Captain Williams, 
writing in 1816, says—“It is now com- 
manded by an officer of any rank, who may 
be favoured with the patronage of the gov- 
ernor-general, with one other Eurofean 
officer, who performs the duty of adjutant 
to the corps.”{ Several local corps were 
formed about the same time. 

Some important changes were made in 
the constitution of the Bengal army in 
1796; one effect of which was to diminish 
the authority and influence of the Native 
officers. The staff appointment of Native 
adjutants was abolished, and a Europcan 
adjutant was appointed to each battalion. 
The principle of regimental rank and pro- 
motion (to the rank of major, inclusive), was 


* A regiment was raised in Bahar, in 1798, and 
numbered the 15th. 

+ Formed into the 20th, or Marine regiment, in 
1801. $ Bengal Native Infantry, p. 243, 
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‘officers on furlough in Europe, and those 
employed with local corps, and even in 
diplomatic situations, were thenceforth borne 
on the strength as component parts of com- 


period, the complaint (so frequently reite- 


strangers.* 


dencies, did not essentially differ from that 
| of the Bengal troops, excepting that the 
; total number of the former was much 
smaller, and the proportion of Mohamme- 


lower than in the latter. 


ruling power. 


mation of the three armies. 
Wellington thoroughly understood the bear- 
ing of the question, and his decided opinion 
probably contributed largely to the main- 
| tenance of the chief of the barriers which 
have prevented the contagion of Bengal 
mutiay from extending to Bombay and 
Madras, and hindered the fraternisation 
which we may reasonably suspect would 
otherwise have been general, at least among 
the Hindoos. The more united the British 
arc, the better, no doubt; but the more 
distinct nationalities are kept up in India, 
the safer for us: every ancient landmark 
we remove, renders the danger of com- 
bination against us more imminent. 

The Madras and Bombay sepoys, through- 
out their career, have had, like those of Ben- 
gal, occasional outbreaks of mutiny, the usual 
cause being an attempt to send them on ex- 
peditions which necessitated a sea voyage. 


* Williams’ Bengal Native Infaniry, p. 253. 
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adopted throughout the Ji. I. Company’s 
forces; and, contrary to the former ar- 
rangement, the whole of the staff of the 
government and of the army, inclusive of a 
heavy commissariat, with the numerous 


panies and corps. Thus, even at this early 


rated since) is made by Captain Williams, 
that the charge of companies often devolved 
on subalterns utterly unqualified, by pro- 
fessional or local acquirements, for a situa- 
tion of such authority over men to whose 
character, language, and habits they arc 


The rise, and gradual increase, of the 
armies of the Madras and Bombay presi- 


dans and high-caste Brahmins considerably 
The three armies 
were kept separate, each under its own 
_commander-in-chief. Many inconveniences 
attend this division of the forces of one 
It has been a barrier to the 
centralisation which the bureaucratic spirit 
of the Supreme government of Calcutta has 
habitually fostered; and attempts have been 
mde, more or less directly, for an amalga- 
The Duke of 


Lo mentary evidence of Sir J. Maicolm in 


Thus, in 1779, or 1780, a mutiny occurred 
in the 9th Madras battalion when ordered 
to embark for Bombay; which, however, 
was quelled by the presence of mind and 
decision of the commandant, Captain Kelly. 
A fatal result followed the issue of a similar 
order for the cmbarkation of some com- 
panies of a corps in the Northern Circars. 
The men, on arriving at Vizagapatam (the 
port where they were to take shipping), rose 
upon their European officers, and shot all 
save one or two, who escaped to the ship.t 

One motive was strong enough to over- 
come this rooted dislike to the sea; and that 
was, affection for the person, and confidence 
in the skill and fortune, of their command- 
ing officer. Throughout the Native forces, 
the fact was ever manifest, that their dis- 
cipline or insubordination, their fidelity or 
faithlessness, depended materially on the 
influence exercised by their European 
leaders, Sir John Malcolm, in his various 
writings, affords much evidence to this 
effect. Among many other instances, he 
cites that of a battalion of the 22nd Madras 
regiment, then distinguished for the high 
state of discipline to which they had been 
brought by their commanding officer, Licu- 
tenant-colonel James Oram. In 1797, he 
proposed to his corps, on parade, to volun- 
teer for an expedition then preparing 
against Manilla. “ Will he go with us?” 
was the question which went through the 
ranks, “Yes!” “Will he stay with us?” 
Again, “yes!? and the whole corps ex- 
claimed, “To Europe, to Europe!” They 
were ready to follow Colonel Oram any- 
where—to the shores of the Atlantic as 
cheerfully as to an island of the Eastern 
Ocean. Such was the contagion of their 
enthusiasm, that several sepoys, who were 
missing from one of the battalions in garri- 
son at Madras, were found to have deserted 
to join the expedition. t 

The personal character of Lord Lake 
contributed greatly to the good service 
rendered by the Bengal sepoys (both Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan) in the arduous 
Mahratta war of 1803-’4. He humoured 
their prejudices, flattered their pride, and 
praised their valour; and they repaid him 
by unbounded attachment to his person, 
and the zealous fulfilment of their public 
duty. Victorious or defeated, the sepoys 
knew their efforts were equally sure of 
appreciation by the commander-in-chief,. 
His conduct to the shattered corps of 
Colonel Monson’s detachment, after their 
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gallant but disastrous retreat before Holcar,* 
/ was very remarkable. He formed them 
into a reserve, and promised them every 
| opportunity of signalising themselves. No 


; confidence was ever more merited. Through- 


a 


out the service that ensued, these corps 
were uniformly distinguished. 

The pay of the forces in the last century 
was frequently heavily in arrears, and both 
Europeans aud Natives were driven, by 
actual want, to the verge of mutiny. The 
Bombay troops, in the early wars with 
Mysoor, suffered greatly from this cause; 
and yet none ever showed warmer de- 
votion to the English. When, on the 
capture of Bednore, General Matthews 
and his whole force surrendered to Tip- 
poo, every inducement was offered to 
tempt the sepoys to enter the sultan’s ser- 
vice; but in vain. During the march, they 
were carefully separated from the European 
prisoners at each place of encampment, 
by a tank or other obstacle, supposed to be 
insurmountable. It did not prove so, how- 
ever; for one of the captive officers subse- 
quently declared, that not a night elapsed 
but some of the sepoys contrived to clude 
the vigilance of the guards by swimming 


_ the tanks (frequently some miles in circum- 
| ference), or eluding the sentries; bringing 


with them such small sums as they could 
save from the pittance allowed by the sul- 
tan, for their own support, in return for 
hard daily labour, to eke out the scanty 
food of the Europeans. ‘ We can live upon 
anything,” they said; “but you require 
mutton and beef.” At the peace of 1783, 
1,500 of the released captives marched 500 
miles to Madras, and there embarked on a 
voyage of six or eight weeks, to rejoin the 
army to which they belonged at Bombay.t 
Similar manifestations of attachment were 
given by the various Native troops of the 
three presidencies; their number, and pro- 
portion to the Europeans, increasing with the 
extension of the Anglo-Indian empire. In 
1800, the total force comprised 22,832 Euro- 
peans, and 115,300 Natives of all denomina- 
tions; the Europeans being chiefly Royal 
troops belonging to the regular cavalry and 
infantry regiments, which were sent to India 
for periods varying from twelve to twenty 
years. As the requirements of government 
augmented with every addition of territory, 
the restrictions of caste became daily more 
* Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 400. 


+ Sir John Malcolm’s Government 


of India. 
London: John Murray, 1833; p. 210. 
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obnoxious; and attempts, for the most part 
very ill-judged, were made to break through 
them. Certain regulations, trivial in them-' 
selves, excited the angry suspicions of the 
sepoys, as to the latent intentions of govern- 
ment ; and the sons of Tippoo Svitan (then 
state-prisoners at Vellore), through their 
partisans, fomented the disaffection, which 
issued in the mutiny of 1806, in which thir- 
teen Kuropean officers and eighty-two pri- 
vates were killed, and ninety-two wounded.t 

In 1809, another serious outbreak oc- 
curred in the Madras presidency, in which 
the Native troops played only a secondary 
part, standing by their officers against the 
government. ‘The injudicious manner in 
which Sir George Barlow had suppressed 
an allowance known as “tent-contract,” 
previously made to Europeans in command 
of Native regiments, spread disaffection 
throughout the Madras force. Auber, the 
annalist of the Kast India Company, gives 
very few particulars of this unsatisfactory 
and discreditable affair; but he mentions 
the remarkable fidelity displayed by Pur- 
neah, the Dewan of Mysoor (chosen, and 
earnestly supported, by Colonel Wellesley, 
after the conqucst of that country.) The 
ficld-officer in charge of the fortress of 
Scringapatam, tried to corrupt Purneah, 
and even held out a threat regarding his 
property, and that belonging to the boy- 
rajah in the fort. The dignified rejoinder 
was, that the British government was the 
protector of the rajah and his minister; and 
that, Iet what would happen, he (Purneah) 
would always remain faithful to his engage. 
ments.§ 

A skirmish actually took place between 
the mutineers and the king’s troops. Lord 
Minto (the governor-general) hastened to 
Madras, and, by a mixture of firmness and 
conciliation, restored order, having first 
obtained the unconditional submission of all 
concerned in the late proceedings; that is 
to say, the great majority of the Madras 
officers in the Company’s service. 

The refusal of the 47th Bengal regiment 
to march from Barrackpoor in 1825, on the 
expedition to Burmah, is fully accounted 
for by the repugnance of the sepoys to 
embarkation having been aggravated by the 
insufficient arrangements made for them by 
the commissariat department. The autho- 
rities punished, in a most sanguinary man- 

t See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 407. 


§ Auber’s British Power in India, vol, ii, pp. 
476, 477. 
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ner, conduct which their own negligence 
had provoked.* ; 

An important change was introduced 
into the Native army, under the adminis- 
tration of Lord William Bentinck (who 
was appointed commander-in-chief as well 
as governor-general in 1833), by the abo- 
lition of flogging, which had _ previously 
been inflicted with extreme frequency and 
severity. Sir Charles Napier subscquently 
complained of this measure, on the ground 
of its leaving no punishment available when 
the army was before the enemy. The 
limited authority vested in the officers, in- 
creased the difficulty of maintaining disci- 
pline, by making expulsion from the service 
the sole punishment of offenders who deserved 
perhaps a day’s hard labour. Sir Charles 
adds—“ But I have been im situations 
where [ could not turn them out, for they 
would either starve or have their throats 
cut; so I did all my work by the provost- 
marshal.” His favourite pupil, “the war- 
bred Sir Colin Campbell,” appears to have 
been driven to the same alternative to 
check looting. 

The change which has come over the 
habits of both military men and civi- 
lians during the present century, has been 
already shown. Europeans have gradually 
ceased to take cither wives or concubines 
from among the natives: they have become, 
in all points, more exclusive; and as their 
own number has increased, so also has their 
regard for conventionalitics, which, while 
yct strangers in the land—few and feeble— 
they had been content to leave in abeyance. 
The effect on Indian socicty, and especially 
on the army, is evident. ‘The intercourse 
between the European and Native offi- 
cers has become yearly less frequent and 
less cordial. The acquisition of Native lan- 
guages is neglected; or striven for, not 
as a means of obtaining the confidence of 
the sepoys, but simply as a stepping-stone 
to distinction in the numerous civil posi- 
tions which the rapid extension of territory, 
the paucity of the civil service, and the re- 
jection of Native agency, has thrown open to 
their ambition. There is, inevitably, a great 
deal of sheer drudgery in the ordinary 
routine of regimental duty; but it surely was 
not wise to aggravate the distaste which its 


* Indian Empire, vol.i., p.424. Thornton’s India, 
vol. iv., p, 113. 

t Times, 15th July, 1857. Letter from Bombay 
correspondent. 

} Indophilus’ Letters to the Z¥mes, p. 15. 
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performance is calculated to produce, by 
adopting a system which makes long con- 
tinuance in a regiment a mark of incapacity. 

The military and civil line of promotion 
is, to a great extent, the same. An In- 
dian military man is always supposed to 
he fit for anything that offers. He can 
be “an inspector of schools, an examiner in 
political economy, an engineer, a surveyor, 
an architect, an auditor, a commissary, a 
resident, or a governor.” + Political, judi- 
cial, and scientific appointments are all open 
to him; and the result, no doubt, is, that 
Indian officers, in many instances, show a 
versatility of talent unknown elsewhere. 

But through teaching officers to look to 
staff appointments and civil employ for ad- 
vancement, the military profession is de- 
scribed as having fallen mto a state of dis- 
paragement. Officers who have not ac- 
quitted themselves well in the civil service 
are “remanded to their regiments,” as if 
they were penal corps; and those who re- 
main with their regiments, suffer under a 
sense of disappointment and wounded self- 
esteem, which makes it impossible for them 
to have their heart in the work.t 

The employment of the army to do the 
civil work, was declared by Napier to be 
“the great military evil of India;” the offi- 
cers occupying various diplomatic situations, 
the sepoys acting as policemen, gavlers, and 
being incessantly employed in detachments 
for the escort of treasure from the local 
treasurics, to the manifest injury of their 
discipline. Sir Thomas Munro,” he adds, 
“thought three officers were sufficient for 
regiments, This is high authority; yet I 
confess to thinking him wrong; or else, 
which is very possible, the state of the 
army and the style of the officer have 
changed, not altogether better nor alto- 
gether worse, but become different.” 

There is, probably, much truth in this 
suggestion. ‘The character of the Native 
officers and sepoys, as well as that of the 
Europeans, had changed since the days of 
Munro. The Bengal army had grown, with 
the Bengal presidency, into an exclusively 
high-caste institution. The men _ were 
chiefly Brahmins and Rajpoots, or Mussul- 
mans—handsome, stately men, higher by the 
head and shoulders than the Madrassees or 
Mahrattas; immeasurably higher in caste. 
Great care was taken to avoid low-caste 
recruits; still more, outcasts and Christians. 
In this respect, most exaggerated deference 
was paid to religious prejudices which, in 


a 
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other points, were recklessly infringed. In 
Bombay and Madras, no such distinctions 
were made. Recruits were enlisted without 
regard to caste; and the result was, a mix- 
ture much less adapted to combine for the 
removal of common grievances. <A Native 
army, under foreign rule, can hardly have 
been without these: but so flattering a 
description was given of the Indian troops, 
that, until their rejection of our service, and 
subsequent deadly hostility, raised suspicions 
of “a long-continued course of mismanage- 
ment,’* little attention was paid to those who 
suggested the necessity of radical reforms. 
Yet Sir John Malcolm pointed out, as 


_ early as 1799, the injustice of a system which 
allowed no Native soldier the most distant 


prospect of rising to rank, distinction, or 
affluence; and this “extraordinary fact? he 
believed to be “a subject of daily comment 
among the Native troops.’+ 

The evil felt while the Indian army was 
comparatively small, could not but increase 


In severity in proportion to the augmenta- 
tion of the sepoys, who, in 1851, amounted 


to 240,121, out of 289,529 men; the re- 
mamder beimg Kuropeans. Meanwhile, the 
extinction of Indian states and of national 
armies had been rapidly progressing. The 
disbanded privates (at least such of them as 
entered the British ranks) may have bene- 
fited by the change; regular pay and a retir- 
Ing pension compensating them for the pos- 
sibility of promotion aud the certainty of 


laxer discipline, with license in the way of 


loot (plunder.) But the officers were heavy 
losers by the change. In treating of the 
causes of the mutiny, Mr. Martin Gubbins 
says, thatin the Punjab, “the father may 
have received !,000 rupees per mensem, as 
commandant of cavalry, under Runject 
Sing; the son draws a pay of eighty rupecs 
as sub-commander, in the service of the 
British government. The difference is pro- 
bably thought by themselves to he too 
great.” In support of this guarded admis- 
sion, he proceeds to adduce evidence of the 
existence of the feelmg suggested by him as 
probable, by citing the reproachful exclama- 
tion of a Scik risaldar, conspicuous for good 
conduct during the insurrection—“ My 
father used to receive 500 rupees a-month 
in command of a party of Runject Sing’s 
horse ; I receive but fifty.’’t 


* Speech of Lord Ellenborough: Indian debate, 
an 13th, 1857. The Duke of Argyll, and others, 
said, that “there could be no doubt there had been 
some mismanagement.” — bid., July 27th, 1858, 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER MADE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF—1849. a 


Sir Charles Napier returned to India, as 
commander-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian 
armies, on the 6th of May, 1849. He was 
sent out for the express purpose of carrying 
on the war in the Punjab; but it had been 
successfully terminated before his arrival. 
He made a tour of inspection, and furnished 
reports to government on the condition of 
the troops; which contained statements cal- 
culated to excite grave anxiety, and prophe- 
cies of evil which have been since fulfilled. 

He pointed out excessive luxury among 
the officers, and alienation from the Native 
soldiery, as fostering the disaffection occa- 
sioned among the latter by sudden redue- 
tions of pay, accompanied by the increased 
burthen of civil duties, consequent on the 
rapid extension of territory. 

It was, however, not until after positive 
mutiny had been developed, that he recog- 
nised the full extent of the evils, which he 
then searched out, and found to be sapping 
the very foundation of the Indian army. 

Writing to General Caulfield (one of: his 
few friends in the East India direction) in 
November, 1819, he calls the scpoy “a 
glorious soldier, not to be corrupted by 
gold, or appalled by danger; and he adds— 
“T would not be afraid to go mto action 
with Native troops, and without Europeans, 
provided T had the traming of them first.’’§ 

In a report addressed to the governor- 
general in the same month, the following 
passage occurs :-— 

“T have heard that Lord Hardinge objected to 
the assembling of the Indian troops, for fear they 
should conspire. TI confess I cannot see the weight 
of such an opinion. I have never met with an In- 
dian officer who held it, and I ceitainly do not hold 
it myself; and few men have had more opportuni- 
ties of judging of the armies of all three presidencies 
than L have. Lord Hardinge saw but the Bengal 
amy, and that only as governor-general, and for a 
shoit time; I have studied them for nearly eight 
years, constantly at the head of Bengal and Bombay 
sepoys, and J can see nothing to fear from them, 
except when ill-wsed; and even then they are less 
dangerous than British troops would be in similar 
circumstances. I see no danger in their being 
massed, and very great danger in their being spread 
over a country as they now are: on the contrary, | 
believe that, by concentrating the Indian army as I 


propose, its spirit, its devotion, and its powers will 
all be increased.” 


The above extract tends to confirm the 
general belief, that the private opinion of 
Lord Hardinge, regarding the condition of 


+ Kaye’s Life of Mulcolm, vol i., p. 96. 

{ Gubbins’ Matintes ta Oudh, p. 98. 

§ Sir Charles Naprer’s Lif’, vol. iv., pp. 212, 213, 
| Parl. Paper (Commons), 30th July, 1857. 
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the army, was less satisfactory than lie 
chose to avow in public. Lord Melville has 
given conclusive evidence on the subject by 
stating, from his personal acquaintance with 
the ex-commander-in-chief, that—“ Enter- 
taining the worst opinion privately, Lord 
Hardinge never would express it publicly, 
trying thereby to bolster up a bad system, 
on the ground of the impolicy of making 
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public the slight thread by which we held 


our tenure of that empire.’”’* Napicr, who 
never kept back or qualified his views, soon 
saw reason to declare, that “ we were sitting 
on a mine, and nobody could tell when it 
might explode.”+ The circumstances which 
led him to this unsatisfactory conclusion 
were these. After the annexation of the 
Punjab, the extra allowance formerly given 
to the troops on service there, was sum- 
marily withdrawn, on the ground that the 
country was no longer a foreign one. The 
22nd Native infantry stationed at Rawal 
Pindee refused the reduced pay. The 13th 
regiment followed the cxample; and an 
active correspondence took place between 
these corps, and doubtless extended through 


' the Bengal army; for there are news-writers 
| in every regiment, who communicate all 


intelligence to their comrades at head- 
quarters. f 

Colonel Benson, of the military board, 
proposed to Lord Dalhousie to disband the 


_ two regiments; but the commander-in- 


chicf opposed the measure, as harsh and 
impolitic. Many other regiments were, he 
sald, certainly involved: the government 
could not disband an army; it was, there- 
fore, best to treat the cascs as isolated ones, 


_ while that was possible; for, he added, “ if 


we attempt to bully large bodies, they will 
do the same by us, anda fight must ensue.’”’§ 
The governor-gencral concurred in this 
opinion. ‘The insubordination at Rawul 
Pindee was repressed without bloodshed, 
by the officer in command, Sir Colin 
Campbell; and the matter was treated as 
one of accidental restricted criminality, not 
alfecting the mass. 

Sir Charles Napier visited Delhi, which 
he considered the proper place for our great 
magazines, and well fitted, from its central 
position, to be the head-quarters of the 


* Letter to General Sir William Gomm, July 15th, 
1857.—Zimes, July 21st, 1857. + Ibid. 

{ Evidence of Colonel Greenhill.—Par]. Committee, 
1832-3, 

§ Sir Charles Napier’s Lzfe, vol. iv., p. 227. 

|| Loid., pp. 216; 269; 427. 
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MUTINY TO BK TREATED IN DETAIL, WHEN PRACTICABLE. 


artillery—the best point from whence to 
send forth troops and_ reinforcements. 
Here, too, the spirit of mutiny manifested 
itself; the 41st Native infantry refusing to 
enter the Punjab without additional allow- 
ances as heretofore ; and twenty-four other 
regiments, then under orders fur the same 
province, were rumoured to be in league 
with the 41st. The latter regiment was, 
however, tranquillised, and induced to 
march, by what Sir William Napier terms 
“dexterous management, and the obtaining 
of furloughs, which had been unfairly and 
recklessly withheld.” 

At Vizierabad the sepoys were very 
sullen, and were heard to say they only 
waited the arrival of the relieving regiments, 
and would then act together. Soon after 
this, the 66th, a relief regiment on the 
march from Jucknow (800 miles from 
Vizierabad), broke into open mutiny near 
Amritsir, insulted their officers, and at- 
tempted to seize the strong fortress of 
Govindghur, which then contained about 
£100,000 in specie. 


in the extra-allowance question. 
part with the Europeans; and, dismounting, 
seized the gatcs, which the strength and 
daring of a single officer (Captain M‘Donald) 
had alone prevented from being closed, and 
which the mutineers, with fixed bayoncts, 
vainly songht to-hold. This occurred in 
February, 1850. Lord Dalhousie was not 
taken by surprise. Writing to Sir Charles 
Napier, he had declared himself “ pre- 
pared for discontent among the Native 
troops, on coming into the Punjab under 
diminished allowances; and well satis- 
fied to have got so far through without 
violence.” “The sepoy,” he added, “ has 
heen over-petted and overpaid of late, and 
has been led on, by the government itself, 
into the entertainment of an expectation, 
and the manifestation of a feeling, which he 
never held in former times.” || 

This was written before the affair at 
Govindghur; and in the meantime, Sir 
Charles had seen “ strong ground to suppose 
the mutinous spirit general in the Bengal 


The lst Native cavalry | 
were fortunately on the spot; and being — 
on their return to India, were not interested — 
They took | 


army.”4 Wie believed that the Brahmins | 


q Two great explosions of ammunition have been | 
mentioned in connexion with the mutinous feeling ' 


of the period; one at Benares, of 3,000 barrels of 
powder, in no less than thirty boats, which killed 
upwards of 1,200 people: by the other, of 1,800 
barrels, no life was lost. 


occurred during the Seik war. 


‘ 


grumbling about a temporary hardship, 
exclaimed, “ Were I the general, I would 


to replace us.” Napier viewed this remark 
as the distinct promulgation of a principle 
upon which the sepoys were even then pre- 
pared to act. 
be secretly nourishing the spirit of insubor- 
dination; and unless a counterpoise could 


be found to their influence, it would be 
hazardous in the extreme to disband the 


66th regiment, at the risk of inciting other 


corps to declare, “ ‘They are martyrs for us; 
we, too, will refuse;” and of producing a 
bayonet struggle with caste for mastery. 
“Nor was the stake for which the sepoy 
contended a small onc—exclusive of the 
principle of an army dictating to the gov- 
ernment: they struck for twelve rupces 
instead of seven—nearly double! When 
those in the Punjab got twelve by meeting, 
those in India Proper would not long have 
served on seven.”* 

The remedy adopted by Napier, was to 
replace the mutinous 66th with one of the 
irregular Goorka battalions ;f and he cx- 
pressed his intention of extensively following 
up this plan, in the event of the disband- 
ment of further regiments becoming neces- 
sary. “I would if I could,” he says, “ have 
25,000 of them; which, added to our own 

| Kuropeans, would form an army of 50,000 
men, and, well handled, would neutralise 
| any combination amongst the sepoys.” 

| The Goorkas themselves he describes as 
| of small stature, with huge limbs, resem- 
| 

| 


bling Attila’s Huns; “brave as men can be, 
but horrid little savages, accustomed to use 
; 4 weapon called a kookery, like a straightened 
| reaping-hook, with which they made three cuts 
—one across the shoulders, the next across 
| the forehead, the third a ripping-up one.” 
' The Nusseeree battalion, chosen to re- 
place the 66th, welcomed, with frantic 
| shouts of joy, the proposal of entering the 
regular army, and receiving seven rupecs a 


* Sir C. Napier’s Life and Cerrespondence, vol. 
| iv., pp. 261, 262. 

' i t See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 445. 

| { After Sir Charles left India, a minute was 
drawn up by the Supreme Council, which stated, 


| 
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were exerting their influence over the Hin- 
doos most injuriously; and learned, with 
alarm, a significant circumstance which had 
Major 


Neville Chamberlaine, hearing some sepoys 


dishand you all”? A Brahmin _havildar 
replied, “ If you did, we would all go to our 
villages, and vou should not get any more 


The Brahmins he believed to 
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month, instead of four rupecs eight annas ; 
which sum, according to their commanding 
officer, had been actually insufficient for 
their support. What the European officers 
of the 66th thought of the substitution does 
not appear; but Lord Dalhousie, while ap- 
proving the disbandment of the mutineers, 
disapproved of the introduction of the Goor- 
kas. The commander-in-chief was at the 
same time reprimanded for having, in 
January, 1850 (pending a reference to the 
Supreme government), suspended the opera- 
tion of a regulation regarding compensation 
for rations; which he considered, in the 
critical state of affairs, likely to produce mu- 
tiny. This regulation, says Sir W. Napier, 
“affected the usual allowance to the sepoys 
for purchasing their food, according to the 
market prices of the countries in which they 
served: it was recent; was but partially 
known ; was in itself unjust; and became 
suddenly applicable at Vizierabad, where it 
was entirely unknown.” General Hearsey, 
commander at Vizierabad, and Generals Gil- 
bert and Colin Campbell, deprecated its en- 
forcementas most impolitic, and calculated, in 
the sullen temper of the sepoys, to produce a 
mutiny; and, mn fact, only twelve days elapsed 
before the Govindghur outbreak occurred. 
The amount of money involved in the tem- 
porary suspension was only £10; but even 
had it been much greater, if a commander. 
in-chief could not, in what he believed to 
be a crisis, and what there is little doubt 
really was one, be allowed to usc his dis- 
cretion on a subject so immediately within 
his cognizance, he had, indeed, a heavy 
weight of responsibility to bear, without any 
commensurate authority. A less impetu- 
ous spirit than that of the “ fiery Napier,” 
would have felt no better than a “huge 
adjutant-general,” when informed that he 
“would not again be permitted, under any 
circumstances, to issue orders which should 
change the pay and allowances of the troops 
in India, and thus practically to exercise 
an authority which had been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the Supreme 
government alone.’ t 

The general at once sent in his resigna- 
tion (May 22nd, 1850) through Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset; stating the rebuke he had 
received, and probably hoping that the 


“that the ration and mutiny question, which led 
to Sir Charles Napier’s resignation, was not the real 
cause for the reprimand; but the style of the 
commander.in-chiet’s correspondence had become 
offensive.”—Life, vol. iv., p. 411. 
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CONDITION OF THE BENGAL NATIVE ARMY—1850, 
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British commander-in-chief, the Duke of 
Wellington, would urge its withdrawal, 
The Duke, on the contrary, decided, after 
examining the statements sent home by the 
Calcutta authorities (which, judging by 
subsequent events, were founded on a mis- 
taken view of the temper of the troops), 
that no sufficient reason had existed for the 
suspension of the regulation, and that the 


| governor-general in council was right in 


expressing his disapprobation of the act. 
The resignation was consequently accepted ; 
and Sir Charles’s statements regarding the 
condition of the army, were treated as the 
prejudiced views of a disappointed man. 

Yet the report addressed by him to the 
Duke in June, while ignorant, and probably 
not expectant, of the acceptance of his 
resignation, contains assertions which ought 
then to have been investigated, and which 
are now of primary importance as regards 
the causes of our sudden calamity, and the 
system to be adopted for the prevention of 
its recurrence, 


“The Bengal Native army,” Sir Charles writes, 
“is said to have much fallen off from what it was 
in former days. Of this I am not a judge; but 
I must say that it isa very noble army, and with 
very few defects. ‘he greatest, as far as I am 
capable of judging, is a deficiency of discipline 
among the European officers, especially those of the 
higher ranks. I will give your grace an instance. 

“The important order issued by the governor-gen- 
eral and the commander-in-chief, to prepare the 
sepoys for a reduction in their pay, I ordered to be 
read, and explained with care to every regiment. 
With the exception of three or four commanders of 
regiments, none obeyed the order ; some gave it to 
pay-sergeants to read, and others altogether ne- 
glected to do so—such is the slackness of discipline 
ainong officers of high rank, and on an occasion of 
such vast importance. ‘This want of discipline arises 
from more than one cause: a little sharpness with 
officers who disobey orders will soon correct much 
of this; but much of it originates in the great de- 
mand made upon the troops for civil duties, which 
so breaks up whole regiments, that their command- 
ing officers lose that zeal for the service which they 
ought to feel, and so do the younger officers. ‘Ihe 
demand also made for guards is immense. * * * 
I cannot believe that the discipline of the Bengal 
army will be restored till it is relieved from civil 
duties, and those duties performed by police bat- 
talions, as was intended by Lord Ellenborough. 

“ The next evil which I see in the Native army is, 
that so many of the senior officers of regiments are 
placed gn the staff or in civil situations; and very 
old, worn-out officers command regiments: these 
carry on their duties with the adjutant and some 
favoured Native officer. Not above one or two 
captains are with the regiment; and the subalterns 
being all young, form a society among them- 
selves, and neglect the Native officers altogether. 
Nothing is therefore known as to what is passing in 
a Native regiment. * * * ‘The last, and most 


important thing which I reckon injurious to the 
Indian army, is the immense influence given to 
“caste ;” instead of being discouraged, it has been 
encouraged in the Bengal army. In the Bombay 
army it is discouraged, and that army is in better 
order than the Bengal army. In this latter the 
Brahmins have been Tears in every mutiny.” * 

The manner in which courts-martial were 
conducted, excited his indignation through- 
out his Indian career. Drunkenness and 
gambling were, in his eyes, unsoldierly and 
ungentlemanly vices, and he drew no dis- 
tinction between the officer and the private. 
‘Indian courts-martial are my plagues,” 
he writes; “they are farces. If a private 
is to be tried, the courts are sharp enough; 
but an officer is quite another thing.” He 
mentions a case of notorious drunkenness, 
in which the accused was “honourably ac- 
quitted ;” and he adds—“ Discipline is so 
rapidly decaying, that in a few years my 
belief is, no commander-in-chief will dare 
to bring an officer to trial: the press will 
put an end to all trials, except in law 
courts. In courts-martial now, all is quib- 
bling and disputes about what is legal; the 
members being all profoundly ignorant on 
the snbject: those who judge fairly, in a 
military spirit, are afraid of being brought 
up afterwards, and the trials end by an 
acquittal in the face of all evidence !” 
This state of things was not one in which 
he was likely to acquiesce; and in six 
months he had to decide forty-six cases of 
courts-martial on officers (some for gam- 
bling, some for drunkenness), in which only 
two were honourably acquitted, and not 
less than fourteen cashiered. In the cele- 
bratcd address in which he took leave of 
the officers of the Indian army (9th Decem- 
ber, 1850), he blamed them severely for 
getting into debt, and having to be brought 
before the Court of Requests. “A vulgar 
man,” he wrote, “who enjoys a champagne 
tiffin [luncheon], and swindles his servauts, 
may be a pleasant companion to those who 
do not hold him in contempt as a vulgar 
knave; but he is not a gentleman: his com- 
mission makes him an officer, but he is not 
a gentleman.” 

The luxury of the Indian system was, as 
might be expected, severely criticised by a 
warrior who is popularly said to have en- 
tered on a campaign with a piece of soap 
aud a couple of towels, and dined off a 
hunch of bread and a cup of water. Pre- 
vious commanders-in-chief, when moving on 


* Sir C. Napier to the Duke of Wellington, 15th 
June, 1850,—Darl. Paper, August 6th, 1857. 
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“OLD INDIANS,” “MARTINETS,” AND “FAST REGIMENTS”—1850. 109 


a military inspection, used, at the public 
expense, eighty or ninety elephants, three 
or four hundred camels, and nearly as many 
bullocks, with all their attendants: they 
had also 332 tent-pitchers, including fifty 
men solely employed to carry glass doors 
for a pavilion. This enormous establish- 
ment was reduced by Napier to thirty ele- 
phants, 334 camels, 222 tent-pitchers; by 
which a saving was effected for the treasury 
of £750 a-month. “Canvas palaces,” he 
said, “ were not necessary for a general on 
military inspection, even adinitting the 
favourite idea of some ‘old Indians’—that 
pomp and show produce respect with Indian 
people. But there is no truth in that no- 
tion: the respect is paid to military strength; 
and the astute natives secretly deride the 
ostentation of temporary authority.”’* 


“Among the modern military changes,” he says, 
“there is one which has been gradually introduced 
in a number of regiments by gentlemen who are 
usually called ‘martinets’—not soldiers, only mar- 
tinets. No soldier can now go up to his officer with- 
out a non-commissioned officer gives him leave, and 
This is a very dan- 


| gerous innovation; it is digging a ditch between the 


officers and their men! Jlow are Company’s officers 
to study men’s characters, when no man dare address 


| them but in full dress, and in presence of a non- 
commissioned officer?” + 


Sir Charles deplored “the caste and 
luxury which pervaded the army,” as calcu- 
lated to diminish their influence equally 
over Kuropean soldicrs and Indian sepoys. 


“His (the soldier’s] captain is no longer his friend 
and chief: he receives him with upstart condescen- 
sion; is very dignified, and very insolent, nine 
[times ?] out of ten; and as often the private goes 
away with disgust or contempt, instead of good, 
fu aha comrade feelings. ‘Then the soldier goes 
daily to school, or to his library, now always at 
hand; while his dignified officer goes to the billiard: 
room or the smoking-room; or, strutting about with 


* Life, vol. iv., p.206, The ostentatious parade with 
Which the progresses of Indian functionaries, both 
civil and military, was usually attended, not only 
axgravated, by contrast, the hardships endured hy 
their inferiors, but inflicted most cruel sufferings on 
the natives of the countries through which they 
passed, thousands being pressed for palanquin or 
dooly (litter) bearers, a for porters of luggage, 
and paid very poorly, and often very irregularly. 
“The coolies,’ says Sir C. Napier, “who are sum- 
moned to carry the governor-general’s baggage 
when he mover, are assembled at, or rather driven 
by force to, Simla from immense distances, and are 
paid about twopence a-day, under circumstances of 
great cruelty. Now, I happen to know, that from 
the delays of offices, and without, perhaps, any tan- 
gible act of knavery in any saecial officer or indi- 
vidual, some 8,000 or 10,000 coolies employed to 
take Lord —— down into the plains when he left 
India, were not paid this miserable pittance for three 


a forage-cap on the side of an one ie and 
clothed in a shooting-jacket, or other deformity of 
dress, fancies himself a great character, because he 
is fast, and belongs to a fast regiment—t.¢., @ regi- 
ment unfit for service, commanded by the adjutant, 
and having a mess in debt !{ 


It is, of course, exclusively to the sepoys 
that Sir Charles refers in the following pas- 
sages, in which he upholds the necessity 
for discipline and kindly intercourse being 
maintained by the European officers :— 


“They are admirable soldiers, and only give way 
when badly led by brave but idle officers, who let 
discipline and fell gow slack, and do not mix with 
them: being ignorant themselves, they cannot teach 
the sepoy. * * ®* I could do anything I like 
with these natives. Our officers generally do not 
know how to deal with them, They have not, with 
some exceptions, the natural turn and soldierlike 
feelings necessary to deal with them. Well, it 
matters little tome; India and J will soon be sepa- 
rate: I see the system will not last fifty years. ‘The 
moment these brave and able natives learn how to 
combine, they will rush on us simultaneously, and 
the game will be up. A bad commander-in-chief 
and a bad governor-general will clench the business.§ 
* ©* © [Lam disposed to believe, that we might, 
with advantage, appoint natives to cadetships, dis- 
charge all our Native officers on the pensions of their 
present rank, and so give the natives common chance 
of command with ourselves—before they take it! 

“ Kvery Kuropean boy, aye, even sergeants, now 
dauiinand all Native officers! When the native saw 
the Iinglish ensign live with him and cherish him, 
and by daily communication was made aware of his 
superior energy, strength, daring, and mental ac- 
quirements, all went smooth. Now things have 
changed. The young cadet learns nothing: he 
drinks, he lives exclusively with his own country- 
men; the older officers are on the staff, or on civil 
employ, which they ought not to be; and high-caste 
—that is to say, mutiny—is encouraged. I have 
just gotten this army through a very dangerous onc; 
and the Company had better take care what they 
are at, or some great mischief will yet happen! 

“T think that Native ensigns, lieutenants, and 
captains, aye, and commanders of corps too, will 
assimilate with our officers, and, in course of time, 


years ” Tt is scarcely possible to believe that Eng- 
ishmen could be either so ungencrous or so short- 
sighted as wantonly to outrage the feelings of the 
natives; but, on this point, the testimony of various 
authorities is corroborated by thespecial correspondent 
of the Zimes, whose sympathies naturally fey with 
his countrymen, and who would not, without strong 
evidence, venture to bring such a heavy charge 
against them. Seeing a native badly wounded on a 
charpoy (movable bed), with a woman sitting beside 
him in deep affliction, he asked for an explanation, 
and was told that an officer “had been licking two 
of his bearers, and had nearly murdered them.” 
Mr. Russell probably did not disguise his disgust on 
this or other occasions; for he was often told, * Oh, 
wait till you are another month in India, and you'll 
think nothing of licking a nigger.”—The Times, 
June 17th, 1848. 

+ Life and Correspondence, vol. iv., p. 325, 

} Tbid., vol, iv., pp. 306; 326. § Ibid., pp. 185; 212. 
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gradually throw caste to the dogs, and be like our- 
selves in all but colour. I have no belief in the 
power of caste resisting the Christian faith for any 
great length of time, because reason is too strong 
for nonsense in the long run; and I believe if the 
Indians were made officers, on the same footing as 
ourselves, they would be perfectly faithful, and in 
time become Christians: not that I want to convert 
them; but so it will be.”* 


So far from any idea being entertained 


_ of elevating the Native officers according to 


the plan propounded by the commander.in- 
chief, their absolute extinction was discussed 
in public journals and periodicals; a fact 
which supplies a very clear reason for genc- 


' ral disaffection. 


Sir Charles Napier, in the year in which 


_ he died (1853), writes to his brother, Sir 
~ William :—~ 


“The Edinburgh article you mentioned 
says, that if the Native officers were gradu- 
ally gotten rid of, the operation would be 
safe, though not economical or generous. 
But however gradually it might be done, 
300,000 armed men would at once see 
that all their hopes of rising to be heu- 
tenants, captains, and majors, and when no 
longer able to serve, the getting pcusions, 
would, for those ranks, be blasted for ever. 
The writer woukl soon find his plan unsafe ; 
it would end all Indian questions at once. 
There is no sepoy in that great army but 
expects to retire, in age, with a major’s 
pension, as certainly as every ensign expects 
to become a major or a colonel in our army. 
There is but one thing to be done: give the 
Native officers rank with our own, reducing 
the number ot ours. This may endanger ; 
but it will not do so more than the present 
system does; and my own opinion is pretty 
well made up, that our power there is crum- 
bling very fast.’’+ 

The above statements have been given at 
Jength, uot simply because they were 
formed by the commander-in-chief of the 
Indian army, but because they are the 
grounds on which he based his assertion, 
that the mutiny of the sepoys was “the 
most formidable danger menacing our Indian 
empire.” Certainly Sir William Napier has 
done good service in his unreserved exposi- 
tion of his brother’s opinions; and though 
many individuals of high position and cha- 
racter, may, with justice, complain of the 
language applied to them, yet the sarcasms 


* Letter written May 81st, 1850; published by 
Lieutenant-general Sir William Napier, in the 
Limes of August 17th, 1857. 

+ Life and Opinions, vol. iv., p. 388, 
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of the testy old general lose half their bit- 
terness when viewed as the ebullitions of an 
irascible temper, aggravated by extreme 
and almost constant bodily pain. When 
he descends to personalities, his own com- 
parison describes him hest—“a hedgehog 
fighting about nothing :” but his criticisms 


on the discipline of the Indian army, its — 


commissariat, ordnance, and transport de- 
partments, bear witness of an extraordinary, 
amount of judgment and shrewdness. If, 
as “Indophilus” asserts, “Sir Charles Napier 
had not the gift of foresight beyond other 


men,” it is the -more to be regretted that — 


other men, and especially Indian states- 


men, should have allowed his assertions to ! 
remain on record, neither confirmed nor re- | 
futed, until the mutinics of 1857 brought | 


them into general notice. 

Sir Charles Napier was not quite alone in 
his condemnation of the lax discipline of 
the Bengal army. Viscount Melville, who 
commanded the Punjab division of the 
Bombay forces at the time of the mutiny 
of the two Bengal regiments under Sir 
Colin Campbell, in 1849, was astonished at 


the irregularity which he witnessed in the | 


Bengal army. When questioned concern- 
ing its condition, on his return to England 
in 1850, he did not disguise his strong dis- 


approbation ; upon which he was told that, | 


however true his opinion might be, it would 
be imprudent to express it.t 


Sir Colin Campbell kept silence on the — 


same principle; but now says, that if he 
had uttered his feelings regarding the 


sepoys ten years ago, he would have been | 


shot. 
Major John Jacob wrote a pamphlet|j in 


1854, in which he pointed out various de- | 


fects in the system; but the home authori- 
tics were evidently unwilling to listen to any 
unpleasant information. The reports of 
the commander-in-chief who succeeded Sir 
Charles Napier, and of the governor-general, 
were both exceedingly favourable; but then 
the efforts of both Sir William Goram and 
of Lord Dalhousie, seem to have been di- 
rected exclusively to the furtherance of very 
necessary measures for the welfare of the 
European troops. Indeed, in his lordship’s 
own summary of his administration, the 


condition of the immense mass of the Indian | 


army, amounting to nearly 300,000 men, is 


{ Speech in the House of Lords, July 15th, 1857. 
§ Times, 15th January, 1858. 

|| Nauitre Troops of the Indian Army. 

q Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 537. 
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dismissed in the following brief, and, if 
accurate, very satisfactory sentence :— 

“The position of the Native soldier in 
India has long been such as to leave hardly 
any circumstance of his position in need of 
improvement.’’* 

This statement is hardly consistent with 
that made by the chairman of the Kast 
India Company (Mr. R. D. Mangles) to the 
cadets at Addiscomhbe, in June, 1857. He 
adverted to the “marked alteration in the 
tone and bearing of the younger officers of 
the Indian army, towards the natives of all 
ranks,” asa fact which “all joined in la- 
menting ;” and he added, that if the “es- 
trangement of officers from men, and espe- 
cially of English from Native officers, was 
allowed to continue and grow, it was impos- 
sible to calculate the fatal consequences that 
might ensue.’ ft 

Here, at least, was one point in which the 
treatment of the Native soldiery was sus- 
ceptible of improvement. But there were 
others in which the peculiar advantages 
they had once enjoyed had sensibly dimin- 
ished: their work had increased ; their pay, 
at least in the matter of extra allowances, 
had decreased. Sinde, for instance, was 
just as unhealthy—just as far from the 
homes of the sepoys; under British as 
under Native government; yct the premium 
previously given for foreign service was 
withdrawn on annexation. So also in the 
Punjab, and elsewhere. 

The orders for distant service came 
round more rapidly as territory increased. 
The sepoys became involved in debt by 
change of station, and the Madras troops 
could ill afford the travelling expenses of 
their families, from whom they wever wil- 
lingly separate, and whose presence has 
probably been a chief cause of their fidelity 
during the crisis. One regiment, for in- 
stance, has had, within the last few vears, 
to build houses and huts at three different 
stations; and on their late return from 
Burmah, the men had to pay sixty rupees 
per cart, to bring their wives and children 
from Burhampoor to Vellore, a distance of 
700 miles. ‘Lhis is said to be a fair ave- 
rage specimen of what is going on every- 
where. “The result is, that the men are 
deeply embarrassed. A sepoy on seven 


* Minute, dated 28th February, 1856; p. 41. 

t See Datly News, July 13th, 1857, p.p. 26, 27. 

t Norton’s Rebellion in Indta. 

§ Letter signed “Caubulee.”—Darly News, July 
17th, 1857. 
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rupees a-month, who has to pay fifty or 
sixty rupees for his wife’s cart once in every 
two or three years, is unavoidably plunged 
in debt.. He must borrow at exorbitant in- 
terest from the money-lender ; and before he 
can reclaim the past, the ‘route’ comes for a 
fresh march to far-distant cantonments, and 
hurries him into fresh difficulties.” t 

The Bengal sepoys do not carry their 
families with them on a campaign, but 
leave them in their native villages, visiting 
them every year. The furloughs granted 
for this purpose, have been diminished in 
consequence of the growing necessities of 
the service; and another infringement of 
a prerogative, which their separation from 
their wives and children rendered very 
valuable, was committed by the withdrawal 
of their privilege of franking letters to their 
homes. Several late regulations regarding 
the payment of pensions, and increasing 
strictness on the part of the general in- 
validing committee, are asserted to have 
been viewed by the sepoys as involving 
breach of faith on the part of the govern- 
ment. They are said to have felt with the 
old Scotchwoman, “I ken ye’re cheating 
me, but I dinna ken exactly hoo.”§ Any 
alteration in the rules of the retiring pen- 
sion-list, was watched by the sepoy with 
jealous care. ‘The terms which secured to 
him a fixed monthly stipend in the event of 
becoming incapacitated for further duty after 
a service of fifteen years, and which, if he 
died in battle, or from sickness while on 
foreign service, made some provision for his 
family, could not of course be altered, even 
slightly, without exciting alarm as to what 
further changes might follow. The Bengal 
sepoys were largely drawn from Oude; 
and not from Oude gencrally, but from 
certain limited districts. Naturally there 
existed among them the feeling observable 
in British soldiers born in the same county, 
when associated in a regiment on foreign 
service; and possibly it was clanship, quite 
as much as caste, which bound them together: 
but whatever it was, a strong tie of union, and 
consequent power of combination, existed 
among them, which rendered them efficient 
for good or evil. Sir John Malcolm had 
given a memorable warning regarding them. 
Neither the Hindoo nor the Mohammedan 
soldier were, he said, revengeful, but both 
were prone to acts of extreme violence in 
points where they deemed their honour 
slighted. The absence of any fear of death 
was common to them all. Such an instru- 
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ment as an army constituted of men like 


—s 


The Afghan war was very unpopular for 


these afforded, had need be managed with | this reason; and the calamities and sore dis- 


care and wisdom, or our strength would 
become our danger. The minds of the 
sepoys were alive to every impulse, and 
would all vibrate to the same touch. Kind- 
ness, liberality, and justice would preserve 
their attachment: besides this, Malcolm 
adds, “we must attend to the most trifling 
of their prejudices, and avoid rash inno- 
vations; but, above all, those that are 
calculated to convey to their minds the 
most distant alarm in points connected 
with their usages or religion.”* This 
policy found little favour among the Euro- 
peans in 1856, 

The exclusive payment of the troops in 
such an inconveniently heavy coin as the sil- 
ver rupec (two-shilling) piecc, obliges them 
to resort frequently to money-changers ; 
and thus to lose a per-centage on their 
small stipend. Unfortunately, the gover- 
nor-general, whose practical ability might 
have been so beneficially exercised in this 
and other matters, appears to have listened 
to only one set of statements regarding the 
Native army, and to have acted upon the 
principle that the sepoy had been “ over- 
petted,” and required sterner discipline. 

General Anson, who succeeded Sir Wil- 
liam Gomm in command of the army, took 
the same view of the case, only a more exag- 
gerated one. Whicn the cartridge agitation 
first commenccd, he set at nought the 
feclings of the sepoys, by declaring that 
“he would never give in to their beastly 
prejudices.” This speech sufficiently reveals 
the character of the commander-in-chief to 
whom it could be even attributed with any 
show of probability; and it certainly de- 
serves a place among the immediate causes 
of the mutiny.t The European officers 
appear to have too generally adopted the 
same tone, especially as regarded the Ben- 
galees; and it was commonly said, that 
whereas the leading feeling with the Bom- 
bay and Madras sepoys was the honour of 
their regiment, that of the Bengal sepoy 
was the pride of caste. But, in fact, all the 
Hindoos, except the outcastes, maintain 
more or less strongly, certain religious 
prejudices which interfere with their effi- 
ciency as soldiers; especially their invariable 
dislike to sea voyages, and to passing cer- 


tain recognised boundaries, 
' 


* Malcolm on the Government of India, p. 219. 
t Cooper’s Crisis tn the Punjab, p, 37. 
} Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, vol. ii., p. 95. 


comfiture endured there, deepened the un- 
favourable impression which it made upon 
the whole Native army, and generally upon 
the people of India. An insurrection in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda districts broke out in 
1842. The wild barons of the hills and 
jungles swept down over the valleys and 
cultivated plains; yet the pillaged imhabi- 
tants yielded little support to the officers of 
the government, and would furnish no 
information with regard to the movements 
of the insurrectionists. Colonel Sleeman 
was sent by Lord Ellenborough to inquire 
into the cause of this inconsistency. He 
assembled a party of about fifty of the low- 
landers in his tent; and there, seated on 
the carpet, each man freely spoke his mind. 
Umrao Sing, a sturdy, honest farmer, spoke 
of the conduct of the chiefs as quite natural. 
The sudden withdrawal of the troops for 
objects of distant conquest, and the tidings 
of disaster and defeat, awakened their hopes 
of regaining their former position, for they 
thought the British raj at an end. Colonel 
Sleeman said, that the farmers and cultiva- 
tors of the disturbed districts, having been 
more favoured, in regard to life and property, 
than in any other part of India, ought. to 
have heen stanch to their protectors: 
“ut,” he added, “there are some men who 
never can be satisfied; give them what you 
will, they will always be craving after 
more.” “True, sir,” replied Umrao Sing, 
with the utmost gravity, “there are some 
people who can never be satisfied, give them 
what you will; give them the whole of 
Iindoostan, and they will go off to Cabool 
to take more,’’+ 

Hedayut Ali, a subahdar of the Bengal 
Scik battalion, a man of excellent character, 
whose father and grandfather had occupied 
the highest positions attainable to natives in 
the British service, has furnished some 
important evidence on the causes of disaffec- 
tion among the sepoys. Te Jays much 
stress cn the sufferings endured by the 
sepoys in Afghanistan in 1838-’9, and the 
violations of caste which they were com- 
pelled to commit by the extreme cold, espe- 
cially in the matter of eating without first 
bathing, and of wearing sheepskin Jackets ; 
whereas no Hindoo, except of the lowest 
caste, likes to touch the skin of a dead 
animal, 

The annexation of Oude is cited by this 
witness as having, in addition to other real 
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or imaginary grievances, caused universal 
disaffection throughout the army, which 
from that time determined upon mutinying. 
The grounds upon which this opinion is 
based, are very clearly stated. On the 14th 
of March, 1856, the King of Oude reached 
Cawnpoor, on his way to Calcutta. Hedayut 
Ali reached that city on the same day. He 
remained there six days, and had frequent 
interviews with the king’s vakeels, courtiers, 
and servants; as did also the principal 
people of Cawnpoor, and many of the Native 
officers and scpoys of the regiments stationed 
there; all of whom were indignant at the 
king’s dispossession. The vakeel of Nana 
Sahib was among the visitors, and took pains 
to increase the excitement, by saying how 
displeased and grieved his master was by the 
conduct of the English. Shortly after, 
Hedayut Ali proceeded to join his corps at 
Lahore, and marched thence to Bengal. 
On the way, he learnt that the Native in- 
fantry at Barrackpoor were showing symp- 
toms of mutiny ; and this, with other intelli- 
rence, he, from time to time, communicated 
to his commanding officer. 

The King of Oude again visited Cawnpoor 
in December, 1856, and stayed about a 
fortnight; during which time much mischief 
is said to have been concocted. Meanwhile 
the commander-in-chief and the governor- 
general were initiating measures very dis- 
pleasing to various classes of natives. The 
Madras scpoys had shown, at Vellore, how 
dangerous it was to interfere with the 
marks on their forcheads, or the fashion of 
their turbans. The Sciks and Mohamme- 
dans are scarcely less susceptible on the 
subject of their beards and moustachios, 
Consequently, in the extensive enlistments 
of these races, carried on after the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, a pledge was given that 
no interference should be attempted in the 
matter of hair-dressing. General Anson, 
however, issued an order, directing the 
Mohammedans to cut their beards after a 
prescribed fashion. They refused, pleading 
the condition of their enlistment. The 
general insisted on their obeying the order, 
or quitting the service; and many of them, 
sooner than suffer what, in their view, was 
a disgrace, took their discharge, and went 
to their homes. Sir Charles Napier under- 
stood the native character far too well to 
have so needlessly played the martinet, in- 
dependently of the sympathy which he 
would naturally have felt for the recusants, 
by reason of having himself “a beard like a 
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Cashmere goat.” The discharged sepoys 
“bitterly complained of the commanding 
officers having broken faith with them; and 
several of them, who afterwards re-enlisted 
in the same regiment as Hedayut Ali, 
frequently spoke of the manner in which 
they had been deprived of the benefit of 
several years’ service. But the crowning 
act of innovation enacted by Lord Canning 
and General Anson, was the general service 
order of 1856, by which all recruits were to 
be compelled to swear that they would go, 
by sea or land, wherever their services were 
required. The refusal of the 38th Bengal 
infantry to march to Burmah, was severely 
punished by Lord Dalhousie’s sending the 
regiment by land to Dacca, where the can- 
tonments were very bad, and the loss of 
life among the troops extremely heavy.”* 
He did not, however, attempt to strike 
such a blow as that now aimed at caste; 
for the unqualified aversion to the sca 
entertained by the Bengal sepoys, would, it 
was well known, prevent many from bring- 
ing up their children to a profession which 
they had learned to look upon as an here- 
ditary means of obtaining an honourable 
maintenance. They feared also for them- 
selves. Hedayut Ali says—“ When the 
old sepovys heard of this order, they were 
much frightened and displeased. ‘Up to 
this day, those men who went to Afghanis- 
tan have not been readmitted to their 
caste ; how are we to know where the Eng- 
lish may force us to go? They will be 
ordering us next to go to London.’ Any 
new order is looked upon with much sus- 
picion by the Native army, and is much 
canvassed in every regiment.” 

This latter remark is unquestionably a just 
one; the intercourse maintained throughout 
the Bengal army, and the rapid and correct 
transmission of intelligence, having been 
one of the most marked features of the 
mutinies. The following observations are 
also painfully correct :— 

“Of late years the sepoys have not confided in their 
officers. * * * A native of Hindoostan seldom 
opens his mind to his officer; he only says what he 
thinks would please his officer. The sepoys reserve 
their real opinion until they return to their lines 
and to their comrades. * * * ‘The government 
must be aware, that when a soldier has once or twice 
shown a disposition to mutiny, he is useless as a 
soldier: one mutinous sepoy infects a whole com- 
pany; and gradually, one man after another, from 
fear or sympathy, joins the mutineers. 

“Many commanding officers, to my knowledge, 
reported that regiments were all right, when they 


* Norton’s Rebellion tn India, p. 21. 
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knew that there were discontent and bad feeling in 
the ranks; and, to my belief, for the sake of the 
name of their respective regiments, concealed the 
real state of their regiments, until at length the 
sepoys took to murdering their officers. * * * 
Another reason (and, in my opinion, a very serious 
one) why the army became mutinous and disaffected 
is this. . Promotion all went by seniority, and not, 
as it ought, according to merit and proficiency. All 
the old men, from length of service worth nothing 
as commissioned or non-commissioned officers, re- 
ceived promotion; while younger men, in every way 
fit, languished in their lines: saying, ‘What use is 
there in us exerting ourselves; we cannot get pro- 
motion until our turn comes, and that time can’t 
come until our heads are gray and our mouths 
toothless.’ For this reason, the sepoys for the most 
part drew their pay, and were careless with regard 
to their duty. The higher ranks of the Native army, 
from old age alone, were quite incapacitated from 
doing their duty, even had they the will to do it. 
I state confidently, that the generality of Native 
officers were an encumbrance to the state: instead 
of commanding sepoys, the sepoys commanded 
them; and instead of the commissioned and non- 
commissioned ranks preventing the men from muti- 
nying, they rather persuaded them to do s0.”* 


The above opinion of a Native officer 
on the effect of the Bengal military system 
upon his countrymen, reads like the echo 
of that of Indophilus, regarding its opera- 
tion on the Europeans. The arguments 
urged in the two cases are so nearly iden- 
tical, that it may well be asked whether 
Justice and common sense do not prompt to 
the same course of general legislation. 


“Under a pure semority system, an officer’s pro- 
motion goes on precisely in the same manner 
whether he exerts himself or takes hig ease; and as 
few love exertion for its own sake, the majouity take 
ther ease, Under a system of selection according 
to qualification and service, promotion is pal pea 
upon exertion, and the majority consequent Meat 
themselves. ‘Those only who know the Bengal 
army can form some estimate of the amount of idle- 
ness and bad habit engendered by the seniority 
system co-operating with the enervating influences 
of the climate, which would be ponverie ints active 
interest in professional duty, by the substitution of a 
well-considered system of promotion according to 
qualification and good service.” + 


Lord Melvillet had also urged, so far as he 
was allowed to do, the cvils of the seniority 
system. Other authorities, more or less di- 
rectly, assert, that it was the defective charac- 
ter, rather than the insufficient number, of 
the officers left to do reginental duty as “the 
refuse of the army,” which weakened their 

* Translated by Captain T. Rattray, from the 
original Oordoo; and published in the Ztmes, April 
Ist, 1858. 

+ Letters of Indophilus, p. 18, 

{ The directors are said to defend themselves for 


neglecting Lord Melville’s representations, on the 
ground that his “evidence was contradicted most 
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hold on their men. Brigadier-general Jacob 
remarks, that “ qualifications, not numbers, 
are necessary for the leaders of the native 
Indiau soldiers ;” and his opinion is cor- 
roborated by the fact, that the irregular 
aud local force, which was officered entirely 
by a few but picked men, was—allowing for 
discrepancies of pay and dates of enlist- 
ment—gencrally held to be in an equally, 
if not more, efficient condition than the 
regular regiments, 

A well-informed, but not unprejudiced 
witness says, that the conduct of irregular 
regiments, which possess ouly three Euro- 
pean officers, has always contrasted so 
favourably with that of line regiments, 
with their fourteen or fifteen, that the 
natural conclusion one would arrive at is, 
that the latter are over-officered. He also 
deprecates the seniority system, by which 
a sepoy who may enter the service at the 
age of sixteen, cannot count on finding 
himself a naik (corporal) before he attaius 
the age of thirty-six; a havildar (sergeant) 
before forty-five; a jemadar (lieutenant) 
before fifty-four; or a subahdar (captain) 
before sixty; while, “after fifty, most natives 
are utterly useless.”’} 

The full complement of European officers 
to each regular regiment is twenty-six ; but 
of these half are generally absent, cither on 
service or on furlough. ‘I'he commander 
is usually a leutenant-coloncl; then there 
is an adjutant, to superintend the drill; a 
quartermaster, whosc duty it is to look 
after the clothing of the men; and, lastly, 
an interpreter. The necessity for this last 
functiouary lies at the root of our late sudden 
calamity ; for the officers, if they had been 
able and willing to hold close intercourse 
with their men, and explain to them the 
reasons for the various unpopular orders 
recently issued, would, if they could not 
remove disaffection, at least have become 
acquainted with its existence. An infantry 
regiment on the Bengal establishment com- 
prises ten companies, cach containing a 
hundred privates, two native commissioned, 
and twelve non-commissioned officers. 

The great increase of the irregular regi- 
ments has been in itself a source of jealousy 
and heartburning to the regular troops, who 
strongly, in every particular, by that of Sir Patrick 
Grant, who assured us, that the Bengal army (of 
which he had been long adjutant-general) was all 
that it should be.”—Letter, signed “ H. C."—Daily 
News, July 25th, 1857. 

§ Mutiny of the Bengal Army by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; pp. 1; 7. 
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expected that their numbers would be 
largely augmented on the recent annexa- 
tions, and that extensive promotions would 
take place. This expectation was wholly 
disappointed. The enormous expenses of 
the army rendered the comparative cheap- 
ness of irregular troops an irresistible advan- 
tage. According to the Army List for 1857, 
the irregular and local force of Bengal num- 
bered forty-two infantry, and twenty-seven 
cavalry regiments; and the so-called contin- 
gents of Native States, comprised sixteen of 
cavalry and nineteen of infantry: in all, 
ninety-four regiments; the whole oflicered 
by picked men from the twenty-four regi- 
ments of the regular army. ‘The relative 
numbers of the three armies need not be 
given here, as their proportions and distribu- 
tion arc immediately connected with the 
history about to be entered on. The ques- 
tion of the greased cartridges has been 
already noticed under the head of “ Caste ;” 
and will frequently recur in the ensuing 
narrative. 


A Mohammedan Conspiracy, widely rami- 
fied and deeply rooted, 1s urged by some 
authorities as in itself the great motive 
power of the late political convulsion; 
others, on the contrary, deny its existence, 
on the ground of no sufficient evidence 
having been adduced thereof. 

Dr. Alexander Duff, the eloquent Pres- 
byterian preacher of Calcutta, writing in 
August, 1857, says—“It is a long-con- 
cocted Mohammedan conspiracy now come 
toa head. The main object is the destruc- 
tion of British power, and the reascendancy 
of Mohammedan. Even the cartridge 
affair was only a casual incident, of which 
the conspirators adroitly took advantage.’’* 

In his published Letters on the Indian 
Rebellion, the Doctor throughout insists on 
Mussulman intrigues as being continually 
developed and exposed; but he wrote in 
a season of excitement, when rumours 
abounded of dangers and atrocities, many 
of which have happily proved unfounded, 
but which naturally served to confirm his 
preconceived opinion. The truth is terrible 
enough; and for the sake of our national 
honour, for the sake of human nature, and, 
above all, for the sake of truth itself, we 


* Speech of the Hon. A. Kinnaird, 11th June, 
1857: second edition; p. 35. 

+ Proclamation issued by Prince Mirza Moham- 
med Feroze Shah, 17th February, 1858. 

} See Times, September Ist, 1857. 
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should strive to strip this fearful episode of 
the obscurity in which conflicting exagge- 
rations have wrapped its origin and pro- 
gress. Beyond question, the Mohammedan 
princes of India have strong reason for 
combining to restore the green flag of Islam 
to its former supremacy in Hindoostan. If 
an opportunity offered, it is at least highly 
probable that the orthodox Sonnites of 
Delhi, and the heterodox Sheiahs of Oude, 
would be content to forget for a time the 
rival claims of Caliphs and Imaums to 
apostolic succession, and make common 
cause against the power which treats both 
with indifference. 

The whole Mussulman body would of 
necessity be drawn closer together by the 
danger which threatened all alike. They 
had still something to lose; that is, some- 
thing to fight for. Submission had not 
succecded in preserving the independence 
of Oude; and even Hyderabad, much more 
the titular principality of Delhi, seemed 
tottering to a close. Still the Mohamme- 
dans were as a handful amid a heap; and 
the chief point to solve was, whether the 
recent innovations had sufficiently disgusted 
the leading Hindoos to render them willing 
to forget past usurpations, and join with 
their former subjugators in attempting the 
overthrow of the British ra}. 

Tippoo Sultan had made an effort of the 
kind, but without success; and it now ap- 
pears, by his own proclamation, that Prince 
Mirza Feroze Shah, on his return from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, “persuaded many at 
Delhi to raise a religions war ;” being in- 
cited thereto by observing that “the Eng- 
lish were in a bad and precarious state.’+ 

Great anxicty had been felt at Delhi, 
throughout the period of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration, regarding the manner in 
which his annexation policy would be 
brought to bear upon the family who, fallen 
as they were, still represented, in the minds 
of the Indian people, the mighty Mogul 
emperors of old, and whose restoration to 
power had been prayed for daily in the 
mosques throughout India for nearly a 
hundred years. 

In 1849, the heir-apparent died, and the 
Indian government recommended the Court 
of Directors to “terminate the dynasty of 
Timour whenever the reigning king should 
die.” The court consented; but so reluc- 
tantly, that the governor-general did not 
care to avail himself of their permission, 
and therefore recognised the grandson of 
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the king as heir-apparent; “but only on 
condition that he should quit the palace in 
Delhi, in order to reside in the palace at 
the Kootub; and that, he should, as king, 
receive the governor-general of India, at all 
times, on terms of perfect equality.” 

These conditions show that something 
of external pomp and circumstance still 
lingered around Delhi, of which the repre- 
sentatives of the East India Company were 
anxious to be rid, and the royal family as 
anxious to retain. True, the power had 
long vanished; but even the tarnished 
pageantry was clung to, naturally enough, 
by those who had no other birthright, and 
no prospect of being able to win their way to 
wealth and honour as warriors; the profes- 
sion of arms being the only one in which a 
Mohammedan prince of the blood could en- 
gage without forfeiting caste. The sullateen 
(plural for sultan)—as the various branches 
of the family are termed—are probably a very 
idle and dissolute race. It is in the nature 
of things that they should have become so. 
Certainly we never did anything to hinder 
their debasement; and have, while acting as 
their political and pecuniary trustees, been 
lamentably indifferent to their moral and 
physical welfare, We never evinced the 
slightest interest in them; and have no 
right to wonder at their degradation. 

With the downfall of the dynasty we had 
no concern. In dealing generously with 
Shah Alum, we acted with sound policy. 
All India respected us for it. Even in 
Leadenball-street, sufficient memory of the 
bygone feelings and events lingered in 1849, 
to’ make the application of the new absorp- 
tion laws seem peculiarly harsh in the case 
of Delhi, The scruples of the Court of Direc- 
tors induced Lord Dalhousie to draw back 
his hand, at least as far as the titular aove- 
reignty was concerned ; but his proposal for 
its extinction having been once mooted, and 
even sanctioned, itmay be considered that the 
sentence was rather deferred than reversed. 
This, at least, was the public opinion. 
It is a singular fact, that the same accounts 
from India, which have been already quoted 
as describing the unbroken ‘tranquillity of 
the entire peninsula at the close of 1856, 
stata that the palace of Delhi was “in a 
ferment,” owing to the recent death of the 
heir-apparent from cholera, and the renewed 
discugsion regarding the succession. “ We 
have (it is added) no treaty, agreement, or 


“ Calcutta correspondent, November 8th, 1856,— 
Times, December 9th, 1856, 


stipulation with Delhi. The king’s privi- 
leges and pension were all granted as of 
free grace; and the former will probably be 
withdrawn. The palace is a sink of iniquity ; 
and the family, on the death of its present 
head, will probably be compelled to move.””* 

The same paper contains the announce- 
ment that the anticipated declaration of war 
against Persia had appeared in « proclama- 
tion published at Calcutta on the Ist of 
November, 1856. The casus belli was the 
breach of the treaty of 1853, by which the 
Persian government promised to abstain 
from all interference with Herat; the inde- 
pendence of that city, under its brave chief, 
Esa Khan, being deemed essential to the 
security of the British frontier. On -the 
pretence that Dost Mohammed had been 
instigated to seize Candahar and advance 
upon Herat, a Persian army crossed into 
the Herat territory (which was declared to be 
Persian soil), and laid siege to the city. 
Under instructions from the home govern- 
ment, a force was assembled at Bombay for 
service in the Persian Gulf. The Times’ 
correspondent describes the departure of 
the force, in three divisions, as taking place 
in the middle of November. The first, con- 
sisting of H.M.’s 64th regiment and the 
20th Native infantry, embarked from Vin- 
gorla in two steamers, each with its trans- 
port in tow. The second, comprising a 
Kuropean regiment, the 2nd Belooch cavalry, 
aud two squadrons of the 3rd cavalry, sailed 
from Poorbunder and Kurrachee. The third 
embarked from Kurrachee a few days later, 
and consisted of the 4th Rifles (a very strong 
and well-appointed regiment), two troops of 
the Poona horse, a field battery, a troop of 
horse artillery, a third-class siege-train, and 
two companies of sappers and miners, The 
rendezvous was fixcd at Bunder Abbas, a 
place near the entrance of the gulf, in the 
occupation of our Arab ally, the Imaum of 
Muscat.t 

At the time the above facts were recorded, 
no idea appears to have been entertained of 
any connection existing between the Persian 
war and the ferment in the palace of 
Delhi. The declaration of war had been 
long expected ; and, according to the Times’ 
correspondent, created little excitement at 
Bombay. The Persians, who are nume- 
rous there, as also in other large Indian 
cities, relied on the promise of protection 
given them, and remained quiescent. “ Even 


+ Bombay correspondent, November 17th, 1856.— 
Times, Wecember 9th, 1856. 
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the Mussulman population, who sympathise 
with Persia,” he adds, “sympathise still 
more with Afghanistan ;* and the fact that 
we are fighting with, and not against, Dost 
Mohammed, is thoroughly understood. The 
European public accepts the war with a 
feeling of quiet resignation. The idea that 
it is our destiny to advance—that we cannot 
help ourselves, has obtained a control over 
the public mind; and every war breaks the 
monotony of Indian life, which is the curse 
of India, as of all aristocratic life.” 

It seems probable that the Persian war 
materially, though indirectly, contributed 
to break up the aristocratic monotony of 
high-caste European life, by denuding India 
of her most reliable troops. The number 
sent, of men of all arms, to the Persian 
Gulf, in November, 1856, amounted to 
5,820, of whom 2,270 were Europeans, In 
the following February a still larger force 
was dispatched, under Brigadier-general 
Havelock, consisting of 5,340 men, of 
whom about 1,770 were Europeans; and 
800 cavalry were subsequently dispatched 
at an enormous cost. Thus the “army of 
Persia” deprived India of about 12,000 
men, of whom one-third were Europeans. 
Lord Canning considered this force quite 
sufficient for any operations which Major- 
general Outram could undertake before the 
hot season; but, he adds, “it is certain 
that very large reinforcements will be 
needed before a second campaign, com- 
mencing with the autumn of 1857, can be 
entered upon.” 

Man proposes—God disposes. Long 
before the autumn set in, an Indian cam- 
paign had commenced, which, whether the 
Persians had or had not withdrawn their 
claims on Herat, must have equally relieved 
the governor-general from the task of pro- 
viding a third armament for the Persian 
Gulf, “to include not less than six-Euro- 
pean regiments of infantry and one of 
cavalry.” The Persians were overcome, 
and the independence of Herat was secured, 
at a cost to Britain of about £500,000 in 
money.f Meanwhile, intimations of Persian 
intrigues were given to the authorities by 
various persons, but set at nought as idle 

* This assertion may be reasonably questioned, 


since the Sheiahs of Oude looked up to the Shah of | P 


Persia as the head of their sect. Mr. Ludlow says 
that the Persian war caused great excitement in 
Northern India, where many of the Moslems were of 
the Sheiah sect; and he adda, that one of his rela- 
tives had himself, within the last two or three years, 
read placards on the walls of Delhi, calling true 
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rumours. The trial of the King of Delhi fur. 
nishes evidence that inducements to revolt 
were held forth by the Shah of Persia, who 
promised money and troops. His procla- 
mation to that effect was posted over the 
mosque gate, and was taken down by order 
of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who, moreover, 
was informed by John Everett, a Christian 
risaldar very popular with the natives, that 
he had been warned to fly, as the Persians 
were coming, and the Mussulmans were 
greatly excited. Sir T. Metcalfe thought 
the information of no importance.¢ A state- 
ment of a Mohammedan plot was laid 
before Mr. Colvin; but he also suffered the 
warning to pass unheeded, and did not even 
report it to government. 

At this very time Delhi was absolutely 
devoid of European troops, yet strongly 
fortified, and stored with the munitions of 
war. Its palace-fort was still tenanted by 
the representative of the rois fainéants of 
the East, whose persons had formerly been 
fought for by opposing factions as a tower 
of strength; their compulsory signature 
being used notoriously to legitimatise usur- 
pation, and influence the populace. 

Extreme insalubrity is given by Lord 
Ellenborough as the reason why no Euro- 
pean regiment had ever yet been stationed 
there, sickness prevailing to such an extent, 
that, after the rains, two-thirds of the 
strength even of the Native troops were in 
hospital.§ Sanitary measures would pro- 
bably have prevented, or greatly mitigated 
this evil (as at Seringapatam); nor does it 
appear that any cause but neglect existed 
to render Delhi less habitable than of old. 

Sir Charles Napier’s prediction was one 
which any chance traveller might have rea- 
sonably made; and there is, therefore, the 
less excuse for the absence of obviously ne- 
cessary precautions. ‘“ Men,” he said, “ of 
all parts of Asia meet in Delhi; and, some 
day or other, much mischief will be hatched 
within those city walls, and no European 
troops at hand.’’|| He knew also, and offi- 
cially urged upon the governor-general, 
“that the powder-magazine was defended 
only by a guard of fifty natives, and the 
gates so weak that a mob could push them 
believers to the holy war in the name of the Shah of 
ersia,.—Lectures on British India, vol. ii., p. 219. 
t Speech of Lord Claude Hamilton: Indian de- 
bate, F uly 20th, 1857. 

} Calcutta correspondent. —Zimes, March 29, 1858. 
' § Indian debate, July 13th, 1857. 


|| Letter to a lieutenant-colonel in the Bengal 
artillery: published in the Z¥mes, 20th August, 1857. 
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in; whereas the place ought to be garri- 
soned by 12,000 picked men,””* 

The absence of a Kuropean garrison in 
Delhi is the most unpardonable of our blun- 
ders; and—what does not always follow— 
it is the one for which we have most dearly 
paid, not in money only, but in the life- 
blood of our best and bravest soldiers. One 
cannot think of Nicholson and his gallant 
companions without bitterly denouncing 
the neglect which suffered Delhi to fall 
defenceless at the feet of a few rebels, put 
at once a sword and shield into their hands, 
and gave them the ancient Mussulman 
metropolis of India as a nucleus for every 
aggrieved chief, every disaffected soldier, 
every reckless adventurer, escaped convict, 
| pindarree, thug, dacoit, to rally round, for 
the destruction of the British raj—at least 
for a long carnival of war and loot. The 
very heroism of the troops who regained 
Delhi embitters the recollection of the 
neglect by which it was lost. Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori! as one of 
them (Captain Battye) said when mortally 
wounded ; but, to their country, their very 
devotion only renders it more painful that 
the necessity for such sacrifices should 
have been so culpably occasioned. This is, 
however, anticipating events, the progress 
of which will best evidence how far Persian 
intrigues may have been connected with the 
mutiny. At present, many assertions are 
made, the truth of which yet remains in 
dispute. It would seem, however, that the 
.fforts of the King of Persia had been chiefly 
directed to Delhi; and that if communica- 
tions were entered into with leading Mo- 
hammedans in other parts of India, these 
had not had time to ripen; and, conse- 
quently, when the mutinies broke forth, 
heralded by incendiary fires in every British 
camp, the conspirators must have been 


* .Memorr on the Defence of India; addressed by 
Sir C, Napier to Lord Dalhousie. See Indian debate 
of 23rd July, 1857. 

t+ In the captured tent of the Shahzada com- 
mander, after the rout of the Persians at Mohum- 
rah, there was found a royal proclamation addressed 
to all the people of Heran;” but which also called 
on “the Afghan tribes, and the inhabitants of that 
country who are co-religionists of the Persians, and 
who possess the same Koran and Kebla, and laws of 
the prophet, to take part in the Jahdd.” It expressly 
invited the followers of Islam in India and Sinde to 
unite and wreak vengeance on the British for all the 
injuries which the holy faith had suffered from them, 
and not to withhold any sacrifice in the holy cause. 
“The old and the young, the small and the great, 
the wise and the ignorant, the ryot and the sepoy, 
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taken by surprise almost as much as the 
Europeans themselves.t+ 

Shett Nowmull, “a native merchant of 
Kurrachee, for many years favourably known 
to government on account of his great in- 
telligence, his extensive influence and con- 
nexions throughout the countries on our 
western frontier, and his true attachment 
to the British government,” communicated, 
to Mr. Freere, commissioner of Sinde, in 
June, 1857, his reasons for believing that 
“ Persian influence was at the bottom of the 
mutiny.” He declared that cossids (mes- 
sengers), under different disguises, with letters 
secreted in the soles of their shoes or other- 
wise, had, for the last two years, been regu- 
larly passing between Delhi and the Persian 
court, vid Candahar; that a great spread of 
the Sheiah tenets of Islamism had been 
observable during the same period; and 
also that a very perceptible decrease had 
taken place in the rancour usually existing 
between the Sheiahs and Sonnites. The 
new cartridges had been used “through the 
same influence,” to excite the feelings of 
the Hindoo portion of the army, and lead 
them to mutiny. Dost Mohammed, he 
said, thought more of Persia than of 
England, for a very pertinent reason— 
“ Persia ison the Dost’s head; Peshawur is 
under his feet:”’t m other words, a man 
placed between two fires, would especially 
dread the more immediate one. 

Prophecies of various kinds were current 
—always are current, in India; but when 
the mutiny broke out, more heed was given 
to them by the natives; and the Europeans 
also lent an ear, knowing that a pretended 
prophecy might disguise an actual plot, and, 
in more ways than one, work out its own 
fulfilment. The alleged prediction which 
limited the duration of the British raj to 
a hundred years, was repeated far and wide ;§ 


all without exception,” are summoned by the Shah- 
in-Shah to arise in defence of the orthodox faith of 
the prophet ; and having girt up the waist of valour, 
adorn their persons with arms and weapons; and let 
the Ullema and preachers call on the people in the 
mosques and public assemblies, and in the pulpits, to 
join in a Jahdd, in the cause of God; and thus shall 
the Ghazis in the cause of faith have a just title to 
the promises contained in the words of the prophet, 
“Verily we are of those who fought in the cause of 
God.”—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 1857 : 
article entitled “The Poorbeah Mutiny.” 

t Letter from H. B. B. Freere, commissioner of 
Ninde, to Lord Elphinstone, governor of Bombay, 
11th June, 1857.—Parl. Papers (253), 4th May, 
1858; p. 48. 

§ Dr. A. Duff’s Letters: London, 1858; p. 26. 
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and the Europeans in Calcutta and many 
of the leading cities, watched the approach 
of the centenary of Plassy with a feverish 
anxiety bordering on panic. 

But prophecies such as these, are usually 
the consequence or the sign, rather than the 
cause, of popular tumults. In health we 


'can smile at language which, in sickness, 
excites a fevered imagination to frenzy. 


For years the natives had been allowed to 


speculate ou the future destiny, and com- 


ment on the present policy, of their rulers, 
without any restraint whatever; now, every 
third word seemed treason. Such of the 
English functionaries as understood Indian 
languages, began to examine the literature 
of the day; and were exceedingly puzzled to 
decide what was, and what was not, written 


| with a sinister intent. 


A Persian paper, for instance, was brought 
to Mr. Freere about the commencement of 
hostilities, which described the signs preced- 
ing the day of judgment, in language strik- 


ingly applicable to existing circumstances, 
‘and ealculated to unsettle and excite men’s 


minds, and prepare them for some ‘sudden 


‘disturbance; but it read so like a free trans- 


lation of a sermon by a popular English 


| preacher on the same subject, as to render 
it difficult to decide how to act with regard 
_ to 1t.* 


The struggle which has taken place be- 
tween the Christians and the Mussulmans, 
in various distinct parts of Kurope as well 
as Asia, and which has been cotempora- 
neous with the Indiau mutiny, 1s viewed as 


| indicating a desire on the part of the pre- 


sent representatives of Islam to regain some- 
thing of their former dominancy, ‘The Indo- 
Mohammedans are, however, very unlike 


' their co-religionists in other countries, and 


the anti-idolatrous doctrines of their founder 
have been so corrupted by intermixture of 
the superstitious practices of modern Brah- 


| minism, that it is not possible to judge 
their feelings by any test applicable to 


Mohammedans in general. 

The English naturally viewed, with great 
alarm, the fanatical outbreaks at Jaffa, 
Marash, and Belgrade, and still more so the 
alarming one at Jeddah; but the govern- 
ment have wisely striven to repress the sus- 
picious distrust and aversion manifested by 
the Europeans to the Mohammedans as a 
class, fearig to see them driven to revolt 
by conduct equally unjust and impolitic.t 


* Letter from H. B. B. Freere.—Parl. Papers 
(253), 4th May, 1858; p. 48. 
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This possible source of mutiny has been as 
yet but very partially explored, and the 
present heat of prejudice and excitement 
must be allowed to subside before any satis- 
factory conclusion can be formed on the 
subject. 

Foreign intrigues are alleged to have been 
practised against us, and attempts made to 
undermine our position in India, in various 
ways, by a Christian as well as by a Mo- 
hammedan power; by Russia as well as 
Persia. It is difficult to say how far the 
vague expectation of Russian invasion (which 
certainly exists in India) has been occasioned 
by exaggerated rumours, and perverted re- 
ports gleaned from European journals, and 
circulated by the native press during the 
period of the Crimean war, or how much 
of it may be attributed to the deliberate 
machinations of Russia. 

In England, both sources of danger were 
equally disregarded ; and, amid the misera- 
ble inconsistencies which marked the war 
from beginning to end, not the least was 
the fact, that one of the arguments used to 
reconcile the people to heavy additional tax- 
ation, was the necessity of maintaining and 
restoring effete and incapable Mohamme- 
dan Turkey, as a ineans of checking the in- 
ordinate increase of the power of Russia, and 
making the battle-field in the Crimea, rather 
than on the frontier of our Indian empire. 
The Russian government intimated, that to 
roll back their European boundary would 
but lead them to advance their Asiatic one; 
and some years before the campaign of 1853, 
their organ at St. Petersburg declared that, 
in the event of war, the czar would dictate 
the terms of peace at Calcutta. In the 
teeth of this defiant warning, the British 
ministry, accustomed to treat India asa sort 
of peculiarly circumstanced colony, and to 
neglect culonics as a matter of course, paid 
no heed whatever to the strange excitement 
inanifested throughout India at the first 
tidings of the Crimean conflict. No pains 
were taken to ascertain the tone adopted by 
the natives, or to guard against rumours cir- 
culated and schemes set afoot by foreign emis- 
saries, 1n a country where a passport system 
would have been a common measure of pru- 
dence. Ministers concentrated all their 
energies on the conduct of the European 
struggle (though not with any very satisfac. 
tory result), aud acted as if on the under. 
standing that, “during the Russian war, the 


t See letter of Lord Hobart.—Zimes, December 
3rd, 1857. 
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RUSSIAN ROUBLES IN BAZAARS—1857. 


government had too much 
pected to attend to India.”* 

The ill effects which the tidings of the 
Russian and Persian wars were calculated 
to produce in India, were aggravated by 
the drain of European troops thereby occa- 
sioned. The government demand for two 
regiments of infantry for the Crimean war, 
was earnestly deprecated by Lord Dalhousie. 


“Although the war with Russia,” observes his 
lordship, “does not directly affect our Indian do- 
minions, yet it is unquestionably exercising at this 
moment a most material influence upon the minds of 
the people over whom we rule, and upon the feelings 
of the nations by which we are surrounded; and thus 
it is tending indirectly to affect the strength and the 
stability of our power. 

“The authorities in England cannot, I think, be 
aware of the exaggerated estimate of the power of 
Russia which has been formed by the people of 
India. I was myself unaware of it until the events 
of the past year have forced it upon my convictions. 
Letters from various parts of India have shown me, 
that the present contest is regarded by them with 
the deepest interest, and that its issue is by no 
means considered so certain as we might desire. 
However mortifying to our pride it may be to know 
it, and however unaccountable such a belief may 
appear in people living amidst the visible evidences 
of our might, it is an unquestionable fact, that it is 
widely beleved in India, that Russia is pressing us 
hard, and that she will be more than a match for us 
at last. 

‘*We know by our correspondence in the Kast, 
that the King of Ava has declaredly heen acting on 
this feeling; and that, influenced by it, he has heen 
delaying the dispatch of the mission which many 
months ago he spoke of sending to Calcutta. * * * 

“India is now in perfect tranquillity from end to 
end. I entertain no apprehension whatever of dan- 
ger or disturbance. e are eed secure so long 
as we are strong, and are believed to be so: but if 
European troops shall be now withdrawn from India 
to Europe; if countenance shall thus be given to 
the belief already prevalent, that we have grappled 
with an antagonist whose strength will prove equal 
to overpower us; if, by consenting to withdrawal, 
we shall weaken that essential -element of our 
military strength, which has already been declared 
to be no more than adequate for ordinary times ; 
and if, further, we should be called tyon to dispatch 
an army to the Persian Gulf—an event which, 
unlooked-for now, may any day be brought about 
by the thraldom in which Persia is held, and by 
the feeble and fickle character of the Shah; then, 
indeed, I shall no longer feel, and can no longer 
express the same confidence as before, that the 
security and stability of our position in the East will 
remain unassailed. * * * In a country where 
the entire English community is but a handful of 
scattered strangers, I feel it to be a public duty to 
record, that in my deliberate judgment, the Euro- 

ean infantry force in India, ought in no case to 
ee weakened by a single man, so long as Eng- 


* Speeches of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Vernon Smith, 


president of the India Board.—Indian debate, July | 7 


26th, 1857. 
+ Minute by the governor-general: 13th Septem- 
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to do, to be ex- | land shall be engaged in her present struggle with 


Russia.” ¢ 


The regiments were nevertheless with- 
drawn, and were not even returned at the 
close of the Russian war. Then came the 
Persian war, and the requisition upon Lord 
Canning, who complied less reluctantly 
than Lord Dalhousie had done; but still 
under protest. Lord Canning reminded 
the home authorities, that, for all Indian 
purposes, the strength of the army’ would 
be equally reduced, whether the regiments 
were sent to Persia or to the Crimea. He 
spoke of the excitement which even a dis- 
tant war raised in the minds of the natives, 
and insisted on the necessity of an increasc 
of European troops, as necessary to the 
safety of India during the continuance of 
hostile operations against Persia.t 

It is at least possible that the Russian 
government should have retaliated on us 
our invasion of its territory, by striving 
to sow discord in India. The course of the 
rebellion has afforded many incidents cal- 
culated to produce a conviction of their 
having done so: for instance, the assertion 
of one of the Delhi princes, that when the 
mutincers marched on that city, the royal 
family belicved them to be the advanced 
guard of the Russian army. Another far 
more significant fact, which was communi- 
cated to me on the authority of a naval 
officer in a high position on the Indus, was 
the extraordinary amount of silver roubles 


seen in the bazaars in the North-West | 


Provinces, immediately before the mutiny, 
and supposed to have passed to the tables of 
the money-changers from the notoriously 
well-filled pockets of Russian spies. The ex- 
tent and mode in which this agency may 
have been employed, will probably never be 
revealed; but it can hardly be doubted that 
it is an active and recognised mode of ob- 
taining the accurate and comprehensive 
information possessed by the government 
of St. Petersburg, regarding the condition of 
the domestic and foreign affairs of every 
other nation. Spies, in time of peace, may 
easily become political incendiaries in time 
of war, in countries hostile to the authority 
which they serve. As to detecting them, 
that 1s next to impossible: a charge of this 
nature is always difficult to prove; but, 
to an Englishman, the difficulty is insur- 


ber, 1854.—Parl Papers, 12th February, 1858; pp. 
: 9 


't Minutes dated 7th and 8th February, 1857.— 
Parl. Papers, 20th July, 1857; pp. 8, 9. 
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RUSSIAN SPIES AND POLITICAL DETECTIVES. 


mountable. Clever thieves, clever forgers, 
England has produced in abundance: un- 
scrupulous politicians are not quite un- 
known among us; but our secret service 
department has, on the whole, been singu- 
larly free from subterranean and _ syste- 
matised “dirty work.’’ The secret opening 
of a letter is scouted at, in a political func- 
tionary, as listening at a keyhole would be 
in a private individual; and, even while 


| quite uncertain as to the extent of the 
‘ mutiny in 1849, Sir Charles Napier would 
i not entertain the idea of examining the 


correspondence of the sepoys, then passing 
to an unusual extent through the govern- 
ment post-offices. The Russian language 


‘has probably many words which, like the 


| political detectives among us, 
'cracy, whether of rank or letters, may 


French one fin, finesse, and others, have no 
equivalent in Mnglish; nor has America— 
sharp, shrewd, and slick as some of her 


| children are—annexed to the mother-tongue 
' any words which serve as fit exponents for 


that peculiar branch of continental diplo- 
macy which renders trained spies a regular 
governmental department. We have no 
Our aristo- 


-indeed be occasionally annoyed by the 
_Indiscretion of caterers for the public press, 


in the shape of newspaper reporters and 
gossiping memoir writers ; but, at our tables, 


the host speaks his mind in the plainest 
_terms regarding the most powerful per- 
| sonages of the moment, without fearing 


that one of his servants may be taking 
notes behind his chair, which may procure 
his exile or imprisonment; and the hostess 
is equally certain that none of her guests 
will drive from her roof to lodge informa- 
tion of some enthusiastic ebullition which 
has escaped her lips, and for which neither 
youth nor beauty, character nor station, 


_ would save her from personal chastisement 
_ under the orders of a Russian Usher of the 


Black Rod. What we call grumbling in 
Great Britain, folks abroad call treason; and 
that is an offence for which Britons have so 
little temptation, that they are slow to note 
its existence, or provide against it even 
when themselves exercising those despatic 
powers which, if men dare not openly oppose, 
they secretly strive against. To what extent 
Russian emissaries have fomented Indian 
disaffection, will probably never be proved : 
the natives can, perhaps, give information on 
the subject, if they will; and if that evidence 
be obtained, and thoroughly sifted, by men 
possessing intimate acquaintance with the 
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Indian languages and character, united to 
sound judgment, some light may yet be 
thrown on a subject every branch of which 
is most interesting as regards the past, most 
important as regards the future, 

No Englishman, except under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, would ever detect spies 
amid a multitude of foreigners. I speak 
strongly on this point, because, in China, 
several Russians were pointed out to me by 
the experienced Dr. Gutzlaff; dressed in the 
costume of the country, speaking the lan- 
guage, adopting the habits of the people, 
and appearing, to the casual observer, to all 
intents native born. 

It is notorious that a Captain Vikovitch 
played a conspicuous part in inciting the 
unjust and disastrous expedition to Af- 
ghanistan against Dost Mohammed. This 
and many other instances, leave little doubt 
that Russia maintains, in Central Asia, 
agents to watch and, if possible, influence 
the proceedings of Mngland, and probably 
receives from some of the Greek or Arme- 
man merchants settled at Calcutta or 
Bombay, accounts about the state finances, 
the army, and affairs in general; but, be- 
sides this, disclosures are said to have been 
made which prove that Russian cmissaries, 
under various guises, have been successfully 
at work in inflaming the bigotry of the 
Mussulman, and the prejudices of the 
high-caste Hindoo.* It is possible, how- 
ever, that information on this subject ob- 
tained by the government, may, for obvious 
reasons, be withheld from the public. 


This introductory chapter has extended to 
a greater length than the writer anticipated 
at its commencement. lis design was 
simply to state the alleged causes of the 
mutiny, as far as practicable, in the words of 
those who were their chicf exponents, and 
to refrain from mingling therewith lis own 
views, But the future welfare of India and 
of England is so manifestly connected with 
the policy now evolving from the crucible of 
heated and conflicting public and party feel. 
ing, that it is barely possible for any one 
really interested in the result, to look on, and 
describe the struggle, without revealing his 
own convictions on points where right and 
wrong, truth and fallacy, justice and oppres- 
sion, are clearly at issuc. 

In the foregoing summary, some alleged 
causes are noted which appcar to he scarcely 
compatible with one another. The incom. 

* Dr. Duff's Indian RebeAion, p. 93. 
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NATIVE INDIAN ARMY AS LARGE AS EVER—1858. 


patibility is perhaps less real than apparent. 
What we call Bririsn InpvrA, is, in fact, a 
congeries of nations, differing in language, 
creed, and customs, as do Kuropean states, 
and with even less points of union, except- 
ing only their involuntary association under 
a foreign government. 

It follows, that in striving to trace the 
origin of wide-spread disaffection, and the 
connection between seemingly distinct in- 
surrectionary movements, we must be pre- 
pared to find great variety of motive— 
general, local, and temporary—affecting 
scattered masses, and manifesting itself 
sometimes in active hostility, sometimes in 
sullen discontent. 

Under a despotic government, with an 
enormous army of native mercenaries, the 
outbreak of rebellion would naturally occur 
among the soldiery. While they were con- 
tented, the people would almost necessarily 
remain in complete subjection ; but if the 
soldiery had grievances, however slight 
compared with those of the people, the two 
classes would coalesce; the separate dis- 
content of each party reacting upon the 
other, the army would initiate rebellion, 
the people would maintain it. According 
to Mr. Disraeli, this has actually been the 
case; the conduct of the Bengal troops, in 
revolting, having been that of men “ who 
were not so much the avengers of profes- 
sional grievances, as the expouents of gene- 
ral discontent.”’* 

Tt is difficult to understand what the 
reason can have been for keeping up such 
anu enormous Native army as a peace es- 
tablishment. Soldiers were used to perform 
police dutics in the older provinces, where 
war had been unknown for years, simply be- 
cause there were not policemen to do them ; 
and this confounding of civil and military 
duties lies at the bottom of much misgov- 
ernment, extortion, and unnecessary ex- 
pense. ‘The troops so variously engaged 
were trained only for arms, yet employed 
mainly in dutics which officers and men 
looked upon as derogatory to them as soldiers, 
and which, in fact, they had no business 
with at all. It was at once deteriorating 


* Debate (Commons), July 28th, 1857. + lbed. 

t The new recruits are, however, very different 
men from the tall, well-formed Brahmin or Rajpoot 
sepoys of the old Bengal army. ‘These were six fect 
in height, and forty inches round the chest; docile, 
polite, doing credit to their officers on parade, smart 
at drill, neat and clean on at Already the re- 
action has commenced; and Indian officers in gen- 
eral appear disposed to recollect (what the best and 
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their efficiency, and putting power unneces- 
sarily in their hands, to employ them in 
functions which should have been, as a mere 
matter of policy, kept perfectly distinct. 

There is much justice in Lord John 
Russell’s remark, that we have had alto- 
gether too large an army, and that 50,000 
Kuropeans, with 100,000 Natives, would 
be a much better security, as far as 
force is concerned, than a Native army of 
300,000.t 

At this moment, the total amount of 
troops in our service is scarcely less than 
before the mutiny, so rapidly have new 
corps replaced the old ones, and new sources 
of supply become available to meet an 
urgent demand. t 

‘There is need of care, lest our new aux- 
iliaries prove equally, if not more dangerous 
than the old ones. There is more need 
than ever of moderation, or rather of justice 
and charity, being urged by the British 
public on their countrymen in India, lest 
we lose for ever our hold on the confidence 
of its vast population, 

It is most true that “the time is really 
come for the people of England and for the 
government of the country to meet the 
manifestations of a spirit which would 
render our rule in India not only a crime 
but an impossibility, by an active and reso- 
lute policy. Outrages on natives must be 
punished, unless we would willingly and 
knowingly accept the hostility of India, 
and, with our eyes open, justify the asser- 
tions of the intriguers, who tell the people 
that nothing will content us but their utter 
extermination.” 

‘The growing alienation of the Europeans 
from the natives has been already noticed 
as a cause of disaffection; but since that 
section was written, the free, fearless, gra- 
phic representations of Mr. Russell have 
thrown new light on the subject, and shown 
but too plainly a sufficient reason for “ the 
rift, bottomless and apparently causeless, 
which, even before the mutiny, was ob- 
served as separating the European from the 
native, and increasing in breadth every day.”§ 

Unhappily, it 1s no new thing to be told 


wisest of them have never forgotten), that “ ere 
until he went mad in 1857, was a good orderly 
soldier.” ‘ For myself,” an officer writes in a recent 
Indian journal, “I would rather serve with them 
than with the dirty, unworthy, ungentlemanly 
(Pandy was a gentleman) set of strange bedfellows 
with whom misfortune has made us acquainted.”— 
Mr. Russell— 7vmes, Nov. 8th, 1858. 
§ Ibid., October 20th, 1858. 
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that Englishmen in India are arrogant and 

| exclusive. In the Jast century, West Indian 

; proprietors and East Indian nabobs were 
chosen by essayists, novelists, and play- 
writers, as representing a peculiar class of 
domestic tyrauts, wealthy and assumptious ; 
whose presence, Lord Macaulay said, ratsed 
the price of everything in their neighbour- 
hood, from a rotten borough to a rotten egg. 
The habits they had acquired indicated the 
life they had led; and all who knew India, and 
had the intelligence to form, and the moral 
courage to express, an opinion on the sub- 
ject, sorrowfully agreed with Bishop Heber 
in deprecating the “foolish, surly, national 
pride,” of which he daily saw but too many 
instances, and which he was convinced did us 
much harm in India, “ We are not guilty,” 
he said, “of wilful injustice or oppression ; 

' but we shut out the natives from our society, 
and a bullying, insolent manner is contin- 
ually assumed in speaking to them.” 

Some went still further than this, and 
echoed Lord Byron’s emphatic warning,* of 
the sure retribution that would attend us, if, 
instead of striving to elevate India, by safe 
and sure degrees, to our own height of free- 
dom, we tried, with selfish blindness, to get 
and keep her down beneath the iron heel of 
despotism, using the energy our own dear- 
bought freedom sustains in us, not to loosen, 
but to rivet the chains of a feebler race, for 
whose welfare we have made ourselves re- 
sponsible before God and man. 

Nothing can be more incompatible with 
the dignity of our position, than the “ vulgar 
bahaudering” which disgusted Sir Charles 

It appeared then as if 


within bounds the vagaries of the Anglo-In- 
dian variety of the genus “Snob.” Now the 
evil seems to have passed dealing with by 
such means; it 1s the provost-marshal or 
the police-magistrate, not the accomplished 
satirist, who can alone cope with men whose 
insolent cruelty needs corporeal rather than 
mental discipline. 

The Duke of Wellington always listened 
with impatience to commendations of the 
mere courage of officers. ‘ Brave!’ he 
would say, ‘‘ of course they are; all English- 
men are brave; but it is the spirit of the 


* “ Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to the base; 
Lo! there rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead ; 

Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood, 


gentleman that makes a British officer.” 
Yet, at this very time, when Englishmen and 
Englishwomen have passed all former tradi- 
tions of valour and steadfastness in extremest 
peril, when once again India: has proved, 
in Canning’s words, “fertile in heroes”—a 
class, it would appear not inconsiderable in 
number, are acting in such ® manner as 
to disgrace the British army, and even the 
British nation, in the eyes of Europe, and to 
render the restoration of peace in India as 
difficult as they possibly can. 

The excessive timidity of the Hindoos (of 
which their reckless daring, or passive sub- 
mission when hopeless, is the natural coun- 
terpart) encourages, in, coarse natures, the 
very arrogance it disarms in higher ones. 
The wretched manner in which our law- 
courts are conducted, and the shilling ne- 
cessary to procure the stamped paper on 
which to draw up a petition to the court,t 
operate, in the extreme poverty and depres- 
siou of the sufferers, in deterring them from 
bringing any formal complaint, even to 
obtain justice for a ferocious assault; and 
so the “sahibs” (European gentlemen) ride 
through the bazaars (markets), and lay 
open the heads of natives with the butt of 
their whips, just to clear the way; or, when 
summoned to court for debt, lay the lash 
across the shoulders of the presumptuous 
summonser in the open street, as an expres- 
sion of opinion. A young gentleman in his 
cups shoots one of his servants with his 
revolver; an officer kicks a servant down- 
stairs because he has entered without leaving 
his shoes outside the door; and now, daily 
at the mess-tables, “every man of the mute 
white-turbaned file, who with crossed hands, 
glistening eyes, and quick ears, stand mo- 
tionless in attendance,’ hears the word 
“nigger” used every time a native is named, 
and knows well that it is an expression of 
contempt. In India, the ears of Europeans 
become familiarised with the term, which 
soon ceases to excite surprise or disgust. 
In England, it is felt to be painfully sig- 
uificant of the state of opinion among those 
who use it, and cannot be disassociated with 
the idea of slaves and slave-drivers. It 
seems the very last word whereby British 
officers (even in the “griffin” stage) would 


So may ye perish! Pallas, when she gave 
Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave.” 
The Curse of Minerva, 
t The number of petitions rejected because not 
written on stamped paper, is said to be enormous. 


And claims his long arrear of Northern blood; | The fact has been repeatedly alluded to in parliament. 


Napier in 1850. 
Mr. Thackeray’s lash were needed to keep 
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choose to denote the men they commanded, 
or even the people among whom they lived, 
and who, whatever their colour, are not 
the less British subjects. But what is to be 
said for the example given to the European 
soldiery¥ by British officers, of Christian 
parentage and education, one of whom 
“takes his syce (native groom), becruse he 
has put a wrong saddle on his horse, and 
fastens him on a pole placed out in the full 
sun of May?”—or by another, who “ fastens 
down his syce in the sun by heel-ropes and 
foot-ropes, as if he were a horse, and spreads 
grain before him in mockery?’ These in- 
stances Mr. Russell gives publicly. Pri- 
vately, he offers to send the editor of the 
Times evidence of still greater significance. 

It is a mockery to talk of equal laws, and 
yet suffer such outrages as these to pass un- 
punished. It is difficult to understand why 
the senior regimental officers do not bring 
the offenders to justice, unless, indeed, the 
courts-martial are becoming, as Sir Charles 
Napier prophesied, mere forms, and the 
most undoubted offenders certain of “ hon- 
ourable acquittal.” Some of the old offi- 
cers are said to watch the state of affairs 
with great dissatisfaction ; and Sir Frederick 
Currie (the late chairman of the Court of 
Directors), with Colonel Sykes and some 
other leading men, have expressed their 
opinions with a plainness which has exposed 
them to the invectives of a certain portion of 
the Anglo-Indian press.+ 

The plain speaking of Mr. Russell him- 
self, is of the first importance to the best 
interests of England and of India. No- 
thing but the strongest and most genuine 
love of justice and hatred of oppression, 
could give him courage to write as he does, 
circumstanced as he is. Among the deeds 
of heroism he so eloquently chronicles, none 
can surpass that which he is himself enact- 
ing, in pleading even now for the rights of 
the wretched and despised native popula- 
tion, while living in the midst of the class 
to whom that very wretchedness furnishes 
food for cruel tyranny, or idle, heartless, 
senseless jests. On this point, as indeed 
some other leading features of the rebel- 
4 lion, the public journals, with the Times 

* The European soldiery are unhappily not ‘slow 
to follow the example. It is alleged, that very re- 
cently a convoy, under a party of the 97th and 20th 
regiments, were on their way to Lucknow. Dark- 
ness fell upon them; there were confusion and delay 
on the road; probably there were apathy, neglect, 


and laziness on the part of the garrewans, or native 
drivers, who are usually a most harmless, inoffen- 


at theiw head, and the fragmentary but 
deeply interesting accounts of individual 
sufferers, are almost the exclusive sources 
of information. The government have, 
it is true, furnished the House of Com- 
mons with reams of -Blue Books and” 
other parliamentary papers; but not one of 
these contains anything approachjng a con- 
nected statement of the view taken by the 
home or Indian authorities of the cause, 
origin, or progress of the mutiny, which has 
now lasted fully eighteen months. Each 
department appears to have sent in its own 
papers, duly sifted, weeded, and garbled; 
but no person appears to have revised them 
asa whole. The omissiens of one set are 
partially supplied by the admissions of 
another; decided assertions made in igno- 
rance by one functionary, are qualified in the 
next page by the statement of a colleague. 
This is the case throughout the whole series 
yet published, beginning with the various 
and contradictory allegations made regarding 
the greased cartridges. To enter into dis- 
cussion on each point would be endless; and 
therefore, in subsequent pages, facts, so far 
as they can be ascertained, will be simply 
stated, with the authority on which they 
rest; the counter-statements being left un- 
noticed, unless they happen to be of peculiar 
importance or interest. 

“That most vindictive, unchristian, and 
cruel spirit which the dreadful contest and 
the crimes of the mutineers have evoked,” is 
not, however, confined to the army and the 
press ; it extends to the counting-house, and 
even to the pulpit. ‘One reverend divine 
has written a book, in which, forgetting 
that the heart of man is deceitful and des- 
perately wicked, he takes the cheerful view 
that the Oriental nature is utterly diaboli- 
cal and hopelessly depraved, as contradis- 
tinguished from his own nature and that of 
his fellows. * * * An excellent clergy- 
man at Simla, recently took occasion, in his 
sermon, to rebuke the disposition on the 
part of certain of his hearers to ill-use the 
natives; but generally, the voice from the 
pulpit has been mute on this matter, or it 
has called aloud, ‘Go forth and spare 
not.’ ze 


sive, and honest race. Some ruffians among the 
soldiery took advantage of the obscurity to wreak 
their brutal ferocity on the drivers, and pricked 
them with their bayonets so severely that one man 
died of his wound almost immediately, and the 
others were removed to the hospital in litters.— Zimes, 
Nov. 8th, 1858. + Ibid., Oot. 20th, 18658. 
t Idid., November Sth, 1858. wy 
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CHAPTER II. 


JANUARY TO MAY, 1857, 


Ar the commencement of 1857, the Indian 
army, exclusive of the contingents of Native 
states, stood thus :— 


Presidency. Europeans.| Natives. | Total. 
Bengal. . . «| 24,886 | 135,767 | 160,133 
Madras . , 10.726 | 61,244] 61,970 
Bombay 10,430 | 45.213] 56,069 

Geand Total . . .| 45,522 | 282,294 | 977,172 
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The royal European troops included four 
cavalry and twenty-two infantry regiments, 
containing, in all, 24,263 men. The Euro- 
peans in the service of the Company, con- 
sisted of five horse brigades of artillery, 
twelve battalions of foot, and nine cavalry 
regiments, The Native cavalry was com- 
posed of twenty-one regular, and thirty- 
three irregular regiments; the Native in- 
fantry, of 155 regular, and forty-five irregu- 
lar regiments.* 

The whole expense of the Indian army, 
which, including the Native contingents 
officered by us, mustered 315,520 men, was 
returned at £9,802,235, of which £5,668,100 
was calculated to be the cost of the 51,316 
European soldiers, leaving £4,134,135 as 
the sum total required for 263,204 natives, 

The number of European troops was 
actually less in 1857 than in 1835, whereas 
the Native army had increased by 100,000 
men. The disproportion was greatest in 
the Bengal presidency. .In Bombay, the 
relative strength of European to Native in- 
fantry was as 1 to 9$; in Madras, as 1 to 
163; and jn Bengal, as 1 to 244.+ 

The preponderance of Brahmins in the 
Bengal army was very great, and the gov- 
ernment had directed the enlistment of 
200 Seiks ineach regiment. But this order 


had been only very partially obeyed. A, 


large proportion of the Madras -troops are 
low-caste Hindoos. In the Bombay regi- 
ments a third are Brahmins, from one to two 
nundred men are Mussulmans, and the re- 
mainder low-caste Hindoos, with a few Jews. 

The number and strength of the Bengal 


* Parl. Papers, April 16th, 1858; pp. 4, 5. 
i Parl. Papers on the Mutinies, 1857 (No. 1), 
pd. © 


army (European and Native) in January, 
1857, are thus shown :— 


ED 


Native 


+ te European 
peteripion European |Non-Com., Commissd., 
o Non-Com., 
Troops. Officers. | and Rank nd Rank 
and File. and File. 
Queen’s Troops :— 
2 Regts. of Dragoons . 1,310 _ 
15 ditto of Infantry . 13,956 -- 
16,266 — 
Company's Troops :— 
Engineers and Sappers 88 1,289 
Artillery—Horse . . 999 798 
a Foot(Euro.) 1,899 1,531 
is » (Nat.) 27 2,302 
Cavalry—Regular. . 28 5,002 
" Irregular . _ 14,061 
Infantry—Europeans. 2,460 — 
55 * Native Regr. 136 83,103 
»  Irreg. 56 27,355 
Veterans ° r) . 186 —— 
Medical Establish- 
ment and Warrant 370 163 326 
Officers 
Total , 3,068 21,308 | 136,767 
Grand Total ...... 160,133 


The distribution of the above force was 
as follows :— 


Distribution of Bengal Army. ate Natives. | Total. 


a 


Presidency Division, includ- 
ing the garrison of Fort 1,221 |, 14,689 | 15,860 
liam =. ‘ 
Sonthal District 41 | 8,366 | 93,407 
Dinapore Division . 1,174 | 12,251 | 13,426 
Cawnpoor ditto . 314 | , 16,048 | 16,362 
Oude Field Force . 1,034 8,661 4,695 
Saugor District 257 6,864 | 6,121 
Meerut Division 3,098 | 17,248 | 20,346 
Station of Sirdarpoor * 656 657 
“ ofRewah .  .. 6 762 768 
“ of Kherwarrah . 1,034°| 1,040 
Sirhind Division, ~ «| 4,980 | 12,849 | 17,779 
eh sae eee 4,198 | 16,064 | 20,162 
eshawur ditto, includin 
Sind Sagur District. } 4,794 | 20,129 | 24,029 
Punjab Irregular Force . 68} 9,049] 9,107 
Troopsin Pegu 1,817 | 2,121} 38,938} 


The Native regiments in India are never 
quartered in barracks, but in thatched huts; 
each of the ten companies which form a 
regiment having its own line, in front of 
which is a small circular building called 

t The above statements were kindly furnished by 


Captain Eastwick, deputy-chairman of the East 
India Company. a 
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“the Bells,’ in which the arms and ac- 
coutrements are placed after having been 
cleancd—the key being usually held by the 
havildar (sergeant) on duty. The officers 
reside in bungalows (also thatched, and very 
inflammable), each situated in its own com- 
pound; and the powder-magazines and 
depots of stores are, or rather were, exposed 
without protection in the open plain. Each 
cantonment resembled an extensive camp; 
and the principal stations (such as Meerut 
and Cawnpoor) covered so large an area, 
that they required almost as strong a force 
to defend them as to occupy them; anda 
long time might elapse before what was 
done in one part of them was known in 
other parts.* The idea of combination to 
mutiny, on any ground whatever, was evi- 
dently the last thing the European officers 
suspected ; and the construction of the can- 
tonments was on a par with the blind 
security which marked the general arrange- 
ments of the period. 

In 1856, the authorities desired to place 
an improved description of musket in the 
hands of the sepoys; that is to say, to sub- 
stitute the Minié rifle for the old “ Brown 
Bess.” Considering the nature of our posi- 
tion in India, and the peaceful character of 
the duties which the Native army was then 
fulfilling, and which alone it seemed likely 
to be required for, the policy of this mea- 
sure may be doubted; but of the suicidal 
folly with which it was carried out, there 
can scarcely be a second opinion. 

In 1858, some rifle ammunition was sent 
from England to India, and experiments 
were directed to be tried, which induced 
Major-general Tucker (then adjutant-gen- 
eral) to recommend earnestly to govern- 
ment, that “in the greasing composition 
nothing should be used which could pos- 
sibly offend the caste or religious prejudices 
of the natives.”’+ 

This warning did not prevent the autho- 
rities, three years later, from committing 
the double error of greasing cartridges in 
the Dum Dum arsenal, eight miles from Cal- 
cutta, after the English reccipt, with a com- 
pound chiefly made from tallow; and of 
issuing to the Native troops similarly pre- 
pared cartridges, sent out direct from Eng- 
land, but which ought, of course, only to 
have been given to the European troops. 
Not a single person connected with the 


* Indophilus’ Letters to the Times, p. 12. 
goo of Major-general ‘Tucker to the Zimes, 
57. 
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store department cared to remember, that to 
order the sepoys to tear with their teeth 
paper smeared with tallow made of mixed 
animal fat (a filthy composition, whether 
the animal were clean or unclean, and 
especially to men who never touch animal 
food), would naturally excite the distrustful 
suspicions of the Native soldiery—Moham- 
medan, Hindoo, and even Seik: for the 
Seik also considers the cow a sacred animal, 

Such suspicions were unquestionably ex- 
cited; and though much latent disaffection 
might have existed, it is clear that the car- 
tridge affair was a grievance which gave the 
more daring a pretext for rebellion, and a 
rallying-cry, to which they well knew the 
multitude would respond.t 

The first persons who noticed the ‘ob- 
noxious means used in preparing the ball 
cartridges, were the Native workmen em- 
ployed in the arsenal. A Clashie, or 
Classie, attached to the rifle depét, asked a 
sepoy of the 2nd grenadiers for water from 
his lotah (or brass drinking-vessel.) ‘The 
sepoy refused, observing, he was not aware 
of what caste the man was; whereupon 
the Clashie rejoined, “You will soon lose 
your caste, as, ere long, you will have to 
bite cartridges covered with the fat of pigs 
and cows.” Lieutcnant Wright, the officer 
to whom this circumstance was reported, 
understood the feelings of the Ilindoos too 
well to neglect the warning. He entered 
into conversation with the men; and they 
told him that the rumour of their intended 
degradation had spread throughout India, 
and that when they went home on furlough, 
their friends would not eat with them. 
Lieutenant Wright, “ believing it to be the 
case,” assured them that the grease used 
was composed of mutton fat and wax: to 
which they replied, ‘It may be so, but our 
friends will not believe it; let us obtain the 
ingredients from the bazaar, aud make it up 
ourselves; we shall then know what is used, 
and be able to assure our fellow-soldiers and 
others that there is nothing in it prohibited 
by our caste.” Lieutenant Wright urged 
the adoption of the measure suggested by 
the men. 

Major Bontein, the officer in command at 
Dum Dum, on receiving the above state- 
ment, assembled all the Native portion of 
the depdt, and asked if they had any com- 
plaint to make. At least two-thirds of the 

t A good summary of the official proceeding 


regarding the cartridges, is given in a pamphlet 
by George Crawshay, Esq., mayor of Gateshead. 
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detachment, including all the Native com- 
missioned officers, immediately stepped to 
the front, and very respectfully, but dis- 
tinctly, repeated their previous complaint 
and request. Major Bontein thought the 
py 80 avoue Pes He took youd 
st pg it before the commander-in- 
hee 

Major-general Hearsey, the head of the 
presidency division, in a letter dated “ Bar- 
rack poor,* January 23rd, 1857,” represented 


, to government the extreme difficulty of 


{ 
| 
| 


| 


\ 


- eradicating the notion which had taken hold 


on the mind of the Native soldiery; and 


urged, as the only remedy, that, despite the 


trouble and inconvenience with which the 
arrangement would be attended, the sepoys 
should be allowed to obtain from the bazaars 
the ingredients necessary to prepare the 


_ bullet-patches. 


On the 29th, Colonel Abbott, the inspec- 
tor-general of ordnance, being desired to in- 
quire into the nature of the composition used 


at the arsenal, found that it was supplied 


by a contractor, and that “no extraordinary 
precautions had been taken to insure the 
absence of any objectionable fat.” He adds— 
“ It is certainly to be regretted that ammu- 
nition was not prepared expressly for the 
practice depot without any grease at all; 
but the subject did not occur to me, and I 


' merely gave orders for the requisite number 


of rounds.’’+ 

Of course, after this admission, no officer, 
with any regard for truth, could state to 
his men, that contaminating substances had 
not been used in the preparation of the car- 
tridges. Instead of withdrawing the cause 


of contention at once and entirely, the gov- 


ernment resolved that the sepoys at the 
depots should be allowed to use any mixture 
they might think fit; but that the question 
of the state in which cartridges should be 
issued under other circumstances, and 
especially for service in the field, must 
remain open for further consideration. 


_ The concession was hoth tardy and insuffi- 


cient. It was not communicated to the 


'sepoys at Dum Dum and Barrackpoor until 


the 28th. In the meantime, several fires 
occurred simultaneously at Barrackpoor and 
Raneegunge, where a detachment from Bar- 
rackpoor were stationed. The electric tele- 


* Rarrackpoor (or barrack-town) is situated on 
the Hooghly, sixteen miles from Calcutta. The 


' governor-general has a residence here, commenced 


on a magnificent scale by Lord Wellesley, and only 
partially finished, but standing in a park of about 
250 acres in extent, laid out with great taste and 
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graph bungalowat the latter place was burned; 
and Ensign Chamier, of the 34th regiment, 
snatched an arrow, with a lighted match at- 
tached thereto, from the thatch of his own 
bungalow, and thus saved, or at least post- 
poned, its destruction. The arrow was one 
such as the Sonthals use, and suspicion fell 
on the men of the 2nd grenadiers, who had 
recently been serving in the Sonthal dis- 
tricts. A thousand rupees were offered for 
the conviction of the offenders, but without 
result. On the 27th, the men had been 
assembled on parade, and asked if they had 
any grievance to complain of; upon which 
a Native officer of the 34th stepped for- 
ward, and asked Colonel Whecler whether 
any orders had yet been reccived regarding 
the new cartridges. The answer was, of 
course, in the negative. To add to the 
difficulties of the military authorities at the 
depots, the officer in command of a wing of 
her majesty’s 53rd, stationed at Dum Dum, 
received directions from Fort William (Cal- 
cutta), to be ready to turn out at any mo- 
ment, and to distribute to his men ten 
rounds of balled ammunition, as a mutiny 
had broken out at Barrackpoor among the 
sepoys. General Hearsey represented the 
ill-feeling which such rash precipitancy was 
calculated to produce. He also pointed out 
the influence which was probably exercised 
by a Brahminical association, called the 
Dhurma Sobha, formed at Calcutta for the 
advocacy of ancient Hindoo customs, against 
Kuropean innovations (cspecially the recent 
abolition of the laws enforcing perpotual 
widowhood.) This association he thought 
had been instrumental in tampering with the 
sepoys; and had circulated, if not initiated, 
the idea, that the new ammunition was in 
some way or other connected with a general 
design of government for the destruction of 
the caste of the whole Bengal army. Every- 
thing connected with thecartridges was viewed 
with suspicion; and it was soon noticed that, 
although served out ungreased, they had a 
greasy look ; consequently, by obeying the 
military regulation, ‘to bring the cartridge 
to the month, holding it between the fore- 
finger and thumb, with the ball in the hand, 
and bite off the top elhow'close to the 
body,” ¢ they might still incur the forfeiture 
of caste, in consequence of some polluting 


care. Job Charnock is said to have built a bunga- 
low here in 1689, before the site of Calcutta was 
decided upon. Barrackpoor has been called the 
Montpelier of Bengal. 
+ Appendix to Parl, Papers on Mutinies, 1857; p. 7. 
} Ibid., p. 37. 
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ingredient in the paper itself. The new 
cartridges were, in fact, made from paper 
sent from England—much more highly 
glazed than that previously used, and alto- 
gether thinner and tougher; for the bore of 
the new rifle being far smaller than that of 
the former musket, the old thick paper 
would not contain the amount of powder 
necessary to throw the bullet to its utmost 
range, without being inconveniently long. 

The officers vainly reasoned with the 
men; the paper, they said, tore like waxed 
cloth; and, when thrown in the fire, fizzed, so 
that there must be grease in it; in short, 
General Hearsey declared (February 8th), 
that “their suspicions having been fairly 
roused on the subject of cow and pig fat, it 
would be quite impossible to allay them.”* 

The excitement continued to inerease, 
and information was privately given to the 
officers, of meetings held at night in the 
sepoy lines, where plans of resistance to the 
new cartridges, amounting to open and vio- 
lent mutiny, were discussed. The four 
regiments then at Barrackpoor were the 2nd 
grenadiers, the 34th Native infantry, the 
43rd light infantry, and the 70th Native in- 
fantry. By information which has subse- 
quently transpired, the incipient mutiny 
appears to have been at this time confined to 
the two former regiments. They thought 
to induce their comrades to make com- 
mon cause with them, and then to rise 
against the officers, burn or plunder the 
bungalows, and proceed to Calcutta and seize 
Fort Wilham; or, failing that, take pos- 
session of the treasury. The man who 
communicated this intelligence could not 
be induced to divulge the names of the 
ringleaders, nor could any proof of the 
truth of his assertions be obtained. 

General Hearsey understood the native 
character well, and spoke the language with 
rare facility. He caused the entire brigade 
to be paraded on the 9th of February, and 
reasoned with them on the folly of supposing 
the British government inclined to attempt 
their forcible conversion. ‘Christians of 
the Book (Protestants),” he said, ‘admitted 
no proselytes, and baptized none, who did 
not fully understand and believe in the 
tenets therein inculcated.” His arguments 
proved successful in tranquillising the troops 
for the moment; but the brigadier knew 


* Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, 1857; p. 20. 

{ The franking by the European officers, was in 
itself calculated to impose some check on the trans- 
mission of treasonable correspondence. 
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well that the lull was likely to be of brief 
duration, and he wrote to government on 
the 11th, urging that his previous proposal 
of changing the cartridge paper, might at 
once either be confirmed or rejected ; that 
no further time should be lost in coming to 
some decision ; for, he adds, “ we are dwell- 
ing on a mine ready for explosion.” 

On the 2st of February, Lieutenant- 
colonel Hogge wrote from Meerut, to pro- 
pose that the biting of the cartridge should 
be altogether abolished, and that the men 
should be instructed to twist off the end 
with the right hand—a plan which would 
“remove all objections from that class of 
Hindoos who never touch animal food.” 
On the 2nd of March, Major Bontein wrote 
from Dum Dum to the same effect; but he 
adds, that by his suggestion he did not “in 
the least intend to consult the caprice of the 
Native soldiers,” and had no other motive 
than increased efficiency. 

Apparently this was the right way of 
putting the case in the sight of the authori- 
ties; for the governor-general in council, with 
all due form, and without any undignified 
haste, informed the commander-in-chief, at 
Simla, of the proposed alteration; suggesting, 
that if his excellency approved, new instruc- 
tions should be given for the rifle practice, 
in which no allusion should be made to 
the biting of the cartridge, laid down in pre- 
vious regulations. Pending the answer of | 
General Anson; private instructions were 
sent to Dum Dun, to let the musketry prac- 
tice there stop short of actually loading the 
rifle. 

While the European authorities discussed 
matters among themselves, the sepoys did the 
same, but arrived more rapidly at more im- 
portant conclusions. It is not probable that 
they viewed the cartridge as a solitary indi- 
cation of the feeling of government towards 
them: the general scrvice order of 1856; 
the affront put on the Mohammedans in 
the Punjab by General Anson in the same 
year, by expelling them the service for re- 
fusing to allow their beards to be cut; the 
total withdrawal, when the penny postage 
came into operation, of the privilege of 
having their letters frankedt by their com- 
manding officers; the alterations in the 
invaliding regulations ;—these and other 
recent innovations were probably rankling 
in their minds, The regiments understood 
one another; a certain power of combi- 
nation existed, ready to be called into 
action; and by reason of constant correspon. 


| MUTINY OF 19ra N. I. AT BARRACKPOOR—26rh_ FEB., 1857. 


! dence, the whole of the Bengal troops were 
‘engaged in an incipient conspiracy before 
they well knew what they were conspiring 
‘about. We left the poison full time to 
work. The filthy cartridges prepared for 
them did, we cannot now doubt, actually 
contain the forbidden substance, which pri- 
soncrs starving in a dungcon, and sepoys 
on board ship, will perish sooncr than touch ; 
and yet, instead of manfully owning the 
error, and atoning for it by changing the 
paper, and, once for all, removing every 
shadow of suspicion, we persisted in holding 
it over their heads like a drawn sword, to be 
Jet fall at any moment. So late as the 5th 
of March (the government respite not 
having then arrived), the sepoys at Dum 
. Dum were, notwithstanding their remon- 


the new, and as they believed greased, 
. paper; and Major Bontein was preparing 
to cnforce the regulations, and considering 
how to deal with the prisoners he expected 


_orders.* 
_ The first mutiny was not, however, des- 
tined to occur at Dum Dum: it broke out 
at Burhampoor on the Ganges, about 120 
miles from Calcutta. The only troops then 
at tlic station were the 19th Native in- 
_fantry, a detachment of Native cavalry, and 
a battery of Native artillery. The 19th 
and 34th had been stationed together at 
_ Lucknow for two years; and the men were 
of course personally acquainted. During 
the latter part of the month of February, 
. two sepoy parties of the 34th regiment were 
sent from Calcutta to Burhampoor. The 
second came as the escort of some sick 
Juropeans on the 25th, and their communi- 
cations regarding the proceedings at Bar- 
_rackpoor, so alarmed the 19th, that the 
' whole corps, Hindoos, Seiks, and Moham- 
_ medans, resolved upon a general fast ; and 
for three days, beginning with the 26th, 
took only bhang, and other exciting drugs. 
Of this excitement, their commanding officer, 
Colonel Mitchell, was entirely ignorant. 
The new muskets had arrived shortly he- 
fore, and he had explained to the sepoys that 
' the necessary grease would be prepared 
, before them by the pay havilddrs. On the 
26th of February, orders were given for the 


* Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 38. 
t Thi. p. 273. 
t Minute of March 27th, rear kage p- 50. 
§ This threat was denied by Colonel Mitchell, 
but established on European as well as Native testi- 
VoL. IT. 8 
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firing of fifteen rounds of blank cartridge per 


bellsof arms,and examined bythe men. They 
had previously been in the habit of making 
all they used. Those now served out were of 
two kinds; one like the paper they had 


strances, employed in making cartridges of 


council has pronounced to be, “upon the 
to be obliged to make for disobedience of ) 
the occasion of the outbreak; the main 


surrounded by Europeans—that the guns 


mony. It might easily have been uttered in the 
excitement of so critical a moment, and forgotten 
by the utterer, but not by those whose interests were 
immediatel 
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man. The cartridges were then sent to the 


been accustomed to, the other whiter and 
thinner. The sepoys compared them in all 
ways; they burnt the paper, and laid 
other portions in water. Still they saw, or 
fancied they saw, a marked difference. 
They felt convinced that they were greased, 
and refused to take the percussion-caps 
served out for the intended practice; saying, 
“Why should we take the caps, as we won’t 
take the cartridges until the doubt about 
them is cleared up?’+ This occurred at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, The 
incidents which followed are best told in 
the words of the petition subsequently 
laid before government by the 19th regi- 
ment, and which the governor-gencral in 


whole, a fair account of what took place on 


points being borne out by the evidence at 
the court of inquiry.” f 

“At half-past seven o’clock,”’ the peti- 
tioners state, “the colonel, accompanied by 
the adjutant, came on parade, and very 
angrily gave orders to us, saying, ‘If you 
will not take the cartridges I will take you to 
Burmah, or to China,§ where, through hard- 
ship, you willalldie. These cartridges were 
left behind by the 7th Native infantry, and 
I will serve them out to-morrow morning by 
the hands of the officers commanding com. 
panics.” He gave this order so angrily, 
that we were convinced that the cartridges 
were greased, otherwise he would not have 
spoken so.” | 

Colonel Mitchcll sent an order to the 
cavalry and artillery (whose lincs were about 
three miles from those of the infantry), to 
assemble on parade, for the purpose of com- 
pelling the scpoys to use the cartridges. 
It would appear that the sepoys were right 
in believing that the cartridges were to be 
bitten, not torn. The news soon got wind; 
and the same night, about a quarter to 
cleven, shouts were heard in the lines ; some 
persons cried fire, others that they were 


affected by it.—Appendix, &c., p. 290. 
|| Appendix to Parl. Papers, pp. 278, 279. 
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and cavalry had arrived. In the midst of 
the din the alarm was sounded; and the 
sepoys, mad with fear, rushed to the bells 
and seized their arms. 

It is manifest they had no plan, and no 
intention of attempting violence, or they 
would not have refused to receive the per- 
cussion-caps offered them that afternoon, nor 
have remained passive while the 11th irre- 
gular cavalry and guns were fetched to the 
parade, which they reached by torchlight 
between twelve and one. The armed sepoys 
then ran out of their lines to the parade in 
the greatest alarm. The colonel was much 
excited, and said, that he and the officers 


' were prepared to do their duty, should the 


prewe e 


men not yield obedience; they (the officers) 
were ready to die, and would die there. The 
Native officers represented that the sepoys 
really believed that the matter affected 
their religion, and begged the colonel to 
send away the cavalry and guns; which was 
accordingly done.* The sepoys lodged their 
arms quietly, and returned to their lines. 
The whole regiment appeared on parade the 
next morning; and, on the 28th, there was 
another parade. The cartridges which the 
men had refused to fire, were publicly in- 
spected ; and the two kinds were put up by 
Colonel Mitchell, and forwarded for the 
inspection of government, with an account 
of what had taken place. Daily parades 
took place, and the 19th again became as 
steady and orderly as any men could be.ft 
Tranquillity was restored, and might have 
heen maintained, had the government been 
sufficiently generous or discrect to decal 
gently with an offence which their own in- 
discretion had provoked. The disbandment 
of the regiment was summarily decided on, 
without any correspondence with the com- 
mander-in-chicf, whose concurrence it ap- 
peared was necessary to the simple alteration 
of aclumsy mode of loading, which was goad- 
ing the troops to mutiny, but was not neces- 
sary to the enactment of a decree which sud- 
denly reduced a thousand men, whose fault 
roust have varied very considerably in its cir- 
cumstances, to the same utter poverty. Their 
appeal made to government, through Colonel 
Mitchell, was very touching. ‘They said it 
was hard, after so many years’ service, to 
lose their bread. Since the unfortunate 


* It is highly improbable that, in the absence of 
European soldiers, the Native corps would have 
fired on their countrymen in such a case as this; 
yet the mode in which “the coercing force was 
withdrawn,” was pronounced by the ‘governor in 
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night of the 26th of February, all their duties 
had been carefully carried on, and (they 
add) ‘so shall be; as longas we live we will 
faithfully obey all orders; wherever, in the 
field of battle, we are ordered to go, there 
shall we be found; therefore, with every 
respect, we now petition, that since this is a 
religious question from which arose our 
dread, and as religion is, by the order of 
God, the first thing, we petition that, as we 
have done formerly, we may be also allowed 
to make up our own cartridges, and we will 
obey whatever orders may be given to us, 
and we will ever pray for you.” 

There is no mistaking the earnestness 
with which the 19th, even in the moment 
of reaction and reflection, dwell on the im- 
mediate cause of their outbreak. The gov- 
ernment, in acquainting the Court of Direc- 
tors with the whole transaction, give the 
same version, by saying that the regiment 
had refused to take the cartridges, “in con- 
sequence of the reports in circulation, that 
the paper of which they were made was 
greased with the fat of cows and pigs.” 

This despatch is dated 8th April, 1857. 
On the same day, the directors were inditing 
one expressive of their gratification at learn- 
ing that the matter had been fully explained 
to the men at Barrackpoor and Dum Dum, 
and that they appeared perfectly satisfied 
that no intention existed of interfering with 
their caste. Of course by this time it was 
pretty evident that the sepoys generally 
were convinced of the direct opposite, and 
viewed the 19th as a body of victims and 
martyrs, 

The penalty of disbandment found little 
favour with any party. The ultra-discipli- 
narians pronounced the punishment insuffi- 
cient, for what the governor-general thought 
fit to term “open and defiant mutiny ;” 
and moderate men considered it would have 
been wiser to have accepted the offer of the 
corps, and make it a general service regi- 
ment, rather than send a thousand men to 
their homes, to beg or plunder food for the 
support of themselves and their families, 
and to sow the seed of distrust and disaffec- 
tion wherever they went. Besides, evidence 
was adduced which proved beyond a doubt 
that the 19th had been instigated to mutiny 
by the representations of the 34th, who had 


council as a special reason for declaring Colonel 
Mitchell unfit for the command of a regiment.— 
Appendix to Parl. Papers, p. 297. 

+ Letter of Jieutenant-colonel Mitchell, March 
3rd, 1857.—Appendix, p. 267. 
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‘been long on the verge of an outhreak, and 
_were only kept back by the influence of 


their officers. The government, knowing 
this, resolved on making the 19th the scape- 
goat for the 34th and other regiments, whose 
disaffection had been proved by incendiarism 
and sullen murmurings, and ordered the 
disbandment to take place at Barrackpoor. 
The Calcutta authoritics were not quite 
insensible to the danger pointed out by 
Napier, of “attempting to bully large masses 
of men.” The sentence resolved on against 


the 19th was not made public until II.M.’s 


84th regiment had been brought from 
Rangoon. The 84th arrived at Calcutta on 


the 20th of March, and were immediately 


conveyed to Chinsurah—a station about 
eight miles from Barrackpoor, whither the 
19th were ordered to procced. ‘he arrival 
of the Europeans increased the excitement 
among the Native troops at Barrackpoor, 


| which was evidently the centre of disatfec- 


tion. Two of the 2nd Native grenadiers 


_were taken up on a charge of endcavouring 


to excite mutiny on the llth of March, 
found guilty, and sentenced to fourteen 
years’ hard labour. The sentence is memo- 
rable, since General Anson thought fit to 
write a minute on it from his far-distant 
residence in the Himalayas—a mark of in- 
terest which the disbanding of entire regi- 
ments had not elicited. Death would, he 


considered, have been the proper penalty ; 
“but fourteen years of disgraceful labour 


might be to some worse than death; there- 
| fore he would not call for a revision of the 


sentence. “The miserable fate which the 
prisoners had brought upon themselves, 


| would,” he added, “excite no pity in the 
_ breast of any true soldier.”’ * 


Avowedly, in consequence of communica- 
tions sent them by the 34th regiment, three 
companies of the 63rd regiment at Sooree 
refused to accept their furloughs, saying, 
“Tfour brethren at Barrackpoor go, we will 
go; but we hear they are not going.” After- 


| wards they expressed contrition for their 
| conduct, and were allowed to enjoy their 
| furloughs. The refusal occurred on the 28th 


of March. On the afternoon of Sunday, the 
29th, the Native officers of the 34th regiment 
at Barrackpoor reported that the men were 
in a very excited state. Sergeant-major 
Hewson proceeded to the lines, and found a 
sepoy walking up and down in front of the 
quarter-guard, and calling out to the men 
of the brigade to join him in defending and 

* Appendix to Parl. Papers, p. 86. Ibid., p. 147. 
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dying for theif religion and their caste. 
This was Mungul Pandy, a man of previously 
excellent character, who had been above 
seven years in the service, but had lately 
taken to the use of intoxicating preparations 
of opium and bhang. Whether he had 
resorted to these stimulants, as the Indian 
soldiery are in the habit of doing, to nerve 
himself for this special purpose, or whether 
the habit itself had rendered him reckless of 
consequences, does not appear; but General 
Hearsey speaks of the actuating motive 
as “religious frenzy.” “'The Europeans,” 
Mungul Pandy said, alluding to a wing of 
her majesty’s 58rd, detached from Dum 
Dum, “had come to slaughter the sepoys, or 
else force them to bite the cartridges, and 
become apostates;” and when the English 
sergeant attempted to seize him, he called 
out to the men who were thronging the 
lines, in their undress and unarmed, to 
come and support him. “You incited me 
to this,” he cried; “ and now, poltroons, 
you will not join me.’ Taking aim at 
Sergeant Hewson, he fired, but missed; upon 
which the sergeant retreated, and called to 
the guard to fall-in and load. Adjutant 
Baugh, of the 34th, next rode up, calling out, 
‘Where is he? where is he?” Mungul 
Pandy fired at the adjutant, and his horse 
fell wounded. The adjutant drew a pistol 
from his holster and took aim, but failed ; 
upon which he and the sergeant rushed on 
Mungul Pandy, who wounded both with 
his tulwar, or native sword. The other 
scpoys began to hustle and surround the 
two Europeans, but their lives were saved 
by the courage and devotion of a Mo- 
hammedan sepoy, named Sheik Phultoo, 
who rushed forward unarmed, and inter- 
cepted a blow directed at the adjutant; and, 
flinging his right arm round Mungul Pandy 
(the left being severely wounded), enabled 
the Kuropeans to escape. A shot from the 
direction of the quarter-guard was fired at 
them, but without effect. There were about 
400 men im the lines, looking on; and Ad- 
jutaut Baugh, as he passed them maimed 
and bleeding, said, “You cowardly sct of 
rascals! You sce an officer cnt down he- 
fore your eyes, and not a man of you ad- 
vances to assist him.” They made no re- 
ply; but all turned their backs on the 
speaker, and moved slowly and _ sullenly 
away. The unpopularity of the adjutantt 
ig alleged to have influenced the sepoys; 
and, after he had left, they compelled 
Sheik Phultoo to let Mungul Pandy ga. 
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Licutenant-colone] Whieeler, the officer in 
command of the regiment, came on parade 
soon after, and ordered the quarter-guard to 
secure the mutineer. The jemadar who 
ought to have led them, sided with Mungul 
Pandy’; and, coming up to the colonel, told 
him that the men refused to obey the order. 
A native standing by said, that the offender 
being a Brahmin, nobody would hurt him. 
Colonel Wheeler “considered it quite useless, 
aud a useless sacrifice of life, to order a 
European officer with the guard to seizc 
him, as he would no doubt have picked off 
the European officer, without receiving any 
assistance from the guard itself.’ The 
colonel therefore left the spot, and re- 
ported the matter to the brigadier. On 
learning what had occurred, General Hear- 
sey, with his two sons and Major Ross, 
rode to the quarter-guard house, where 
about ten or twelve men had turned out. 
Mungul Pandy watched their approach, 
and Captain Hearsey called out to his 
father to be on his guard, for the mutineer 
was taking aim at him. The general re- 
plied, “If I fall, John, rush upon him, and 
put him to death.” Ina moment Mungul 
Pandy dropped on his knee, turned the 
muzzle of his musket to his own breast, 
and pulled the trigger with his foot. The 
bullet made a deep graze, ripping up the 
muscles of the chest, shoulder, and neck. 
He fell prostrate, with lis clothes on fire, 
was picked up shivering, convulsed, and 
appareatly dying, aud was handcuffed and 
conveyed to the hospital ; none of the sepoys 
attempting further interference. 

General Hearsey rode amongst the 43rd 
and 34th Native regiments, and, while 
blaring the latter for their conduct (which 
appears to have been most outrageous), he 
assured them that no person should be per- 
mitted to interfere with thejr religious and 
caste prejudices while he commanded them. 
No attempt was made to arrest the jemadar 
or the sepoys of the quarter-guard, probably 
because General Iearsey feared to precipi- 
tate a struggle for which he was not yet 
prepared. The culprits must have known 
the rules of British discipline too well to 
expect to escape with impunity the conse- 
quences of their mutinous and dastardly 
conduct. That night, in the lines, a plan of 
action was concocted; and the 19th regi- 
ment, on their arrival at Baraset (eight 
mules from Barrackpoor) on the following 
morning, found messengers waiting for them 
from the 34th, who proposed tv. them to 
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rise that evening, kill their officers, and 
march to Barrackpoor, where they would 
find the 2nd and 34th in readiness to co- 
operate with them in overpowering the 
Kuropean force, and proceeding to surprise 
and sack Calcutta. 

The unfortunate 19th had already suffered 
deeply for listening to suggestions from 
Barrackpoor. They rejected the proposals 
decidedly and at once; but they did not be- 
tray their tempters, who returned safely, 
their errand unsuspected. 

The disbandment took place on the fol- 
lowing morning at Barrackpoor, in presence 
of the available troops of all arms within 
two days’ march of that station. The gov- 
ernment order having been read, the arms 
were piled, and the colours deposited by the 
sepoys, who evinced much sadness, but no 
sullenness. The number of the regiment 
was not to be effaced from the army list ; 
and there were other slight concessions, 
of which General Hearsey made the most in 
addressing the men. ‘They knew he pitied 
them ; and as they left the ground, disgraced 
and impoverished, they cheered him cor- 


dially, and wished him long life—a wish | 


which he as cordially returned. Perhaps no 
regiment in the Bengal army was more 
sound at the core than the 19th. Lieute- 
nant-colonel Macgregor, who had been sta- 
tioned with them at Burhampoor for some 
months, declared that he had never met 
with a quieter or better-behaved regiment, 
and described them as appearing very sorry 
for the outbreak of the 26th of February. 


They felt that they had been misled by the | 


34th ; and when their request to be suffered 


to re-enlist was refused, they are said to have | 


begged, before leaving the ground, to be 
allowed to resume their arms for one half- 
hour, and brought face to face with the 
34th, on whom they promised to avenge the 
quarrel of the government and their own. 

Some alarm, says Mr. Mead, was enter- 
tained lest they should plunder the villages 
on their way up country, but they seem to 
have conducted themselves peaceably. Many 
got employment asdurwans (or gate-keepers), 
and a few were entertained by magistrates, 
for whom they have since done efficient ser- 
vice in the capture of fugitive mutineers. 
Hundreds died of cholera by the way-side, 
and a large proportion went into the service 
of the Nawab of Moorshedabad, It has not 
been proved that any of them entered the 
ranks of the rebel army.* 

* Mead’s Sepoy Jevolt, p. 62. 
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The order for the disbandment of the 
19th was read on parade to every regiment 
throughout India. If the change from 
biting to tearing the cartridges had been 
simultaneously announced, the army might 
have been tranquillised, and accepted the 
fate of the 19th as a vicarious sacrifice for 
the general benefit. Instead of this the 
order of disbandment was read alone; and 
no mention whatever being made of the 
cartridges, the natural conclusion was, that 
the sepoys would be compelled to bite them 
or be turned on the world after long years 
of faithful service. The General Orders cer- 
tainly contained an assertion, that “it had 
been the unvarying rule of the government 
of India to treat the religious feelings of 
all its servants, of every creed, with careful 
respect ;” but, as it was notorious that a 
flagrant breach of this rule had been 
recently committed, and was, so far as the 
sepoys could tell, to be determinedly per- 
severed in, it followed that the assurance, 
intended to tranquillise them, utterly failed 
in its effect ; and the only part of the address 

which really impressed them, was the de- 
'clared intention of government never to 
| cease exacting the unhesitating obedience 
| the men had sworn to give. 
| 
| 


The 19th being disposed of, the next 
question was, how to deal with the 34th. 
Never was prompt action more evidently 
-necded; yct five weeks were allowed to 
elapse, during which tokens of mutiny were 
nuultiplying throughout India, without any 
decision being arrived at regarding the 
dastardly quarter-guard. Mungul Pandy 
_ was tried, condemned, and hung, on the 7th 
| of April, in the presence of all the troops 
then at Barrackpoor. He was much debili- 

| tated by his wound (which would probably 
have proved mortal); but he met his death 

| with perfect composure, and refused to make 
" any statement which could implicate his com- 
| rades. The jemadar, who commanded the 
guard of the 34th, was also tried and con- 
demned to death, but the execution of the 
sentence was delayed until the 21st of April, 
owing to the time lost in corresponding 
with the commander-in-chief at Simla; who 


* A telegram was transmitted to Simla, on the 
14th of April, strongly urging General Anson to 
| Issue a special warrant to General Hearsey, for the 
purpose of at once carrying out the sentence in 
' which the trial then pending was expected to issue. 
. On the 17th, the following telegram was sent to 
General Hearsey, from Calcutta :—“ ‘The commander- 
in-chief refuses to empower you to confirm sentences 
of courts-martial on commissioned officers.” On the 
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first declined, and then consented, to em- 
power General Hearsey to confirm the sen- 
tences of court-martials on Native commis- 
sioned officers.* , 

It scemed as if government had resolved 
to drop proceedings here. The remarks 
appended to General Anson’s confirmation 
of the jemadar’s sentence, were very like an 
act of amuesty to the Barrackpoor troops in 
general, and the 34th in particular. He 
stated his trust that the crime of which 
Mungul Pandy and the jemadar had been 
guilty, would be viewed with horror by 
evcry man in the army; and he added, in 
evident allusion to the guard, that if there 
were any “who had looked on with apathy 
or passive encouragement,” he hoped the 
fate of their guilty comrades would “have a 
beneficial effect upon their future conduct.”’+ 

The Mohammedan orderly who had saved 
the life of the adjutant and sergeant, was 
promoted to the rank of havildar by Gen- 
eral Hearsey, aud given an Order of Merit 
for his conduct. ‘The divisional order to this 
effect was issued on the 5th of April. The 
general was reproved by the governor-general 
in council, for having exceeded his authority 
by this act, and also for having described 
Mungul Pandy as stimulated by “ religious 
frenzy.” t¢ Lord Canning, in his own minute, 
speaks of Mungul Pandy as “ that fanatic ;” 


but considered, that “however probable it | 
may be that religious feclings influenced | 
him,” it would have been better to have left ' 


this feature of the case unnoticed. § 

Karly in April, a Native court-martial sen- 
tenced a jemadar, of the 70th Native infantry, 
to dismissal from the army (in which he had 


served thirty-three years), in consequence of | 


his having incited other Native officers to 
mutiny, as the only means of avoiding the 
pollution of biting the new cartridges. ‘The 
commander-in-chief desired that the sen- 
tence should be revised, as too lenient ;. but 
the Native oflicers persisted in their decision, 
which was eventually confirmed. 

An event took place at the same time, 
which showed that the temper of the distant 
troops was mutinous and disaffected. The 
48th infantry, a corps reputed to be one of the 


20th, General Anson changed his mind, and sent 
the desired warrant.—(See Appendix to Parl. Papers 
on the Mutinies, 1857; pp. 104—107.) 

+ Ibid., p. 124. A sepoy was identified as having 
struck the pe ant mot (when cut down by Mun- 
gul Pandy) with the butt of his musket; but he 
escaped punishment by desertion.—(p. 158. ) 

t Divisional order, April 5th, 1857 3 P 638. 

§ Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 63. 
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finest in the service, long commanded by 
Sir H. M. Wheeler, the general in charge of 
Cawnpoor, was at this time stationed at 
Lucknow, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Palmer. Dr. Wells, the 
surgeon of the regiment, having occasion to 
visit the medicine store at the hospital, and 
being at the time indisposed, drank a por- 
tion of a carminative from a bottle contain- 
ing a quantity, after which no high-caste Hin. 
doo could partake of the remainder without 
pollution, The Native apothecary in atten- 
dance, saw and reported the act to the sick 
sepoys, upon which they all refused to touch 
any of the medicines prescribed for them. 
Colonel Palmer assembled the Native officers, 
| and, in their presence, rebuked the surgeon 
| for his heedlessness, and destroyed the bot- 
tle which he had put to his mouth. ‘The 
men took their medicines as before; but a 
few nights after, the bungalow (thatched 
| house) in which Dr. Wells resided was 
fired, and most of his property destroyed. 
It was notorious that the incendiaries be- 
'longed to the 48th Native infantry; but 
their comrades shielded them, and no proof 
could be obtained against the individuals. 
Not long after, the Native officers of the 
regiment were reported to be intriguing 
with Rookan-oo-Dowlah and Mustapha Ali, 
relatives of the King of Oude, residing 
in Lucknow. The most absurd rumours 
were circulated and believed in the city. 
While the cartridges were to be used as the 
iueaus of compelling the sepoys to lose 
caste, other measures were, 1t was reported, 
being taken to rob the non-military class of 
theirs, Government was said to have sent 
up cart-loads and boat-loads of bone-dust, 
to mix with the otta (prepared flour) and 
sweetmeats sold in the bazaars; and the 
authorities vainly strove to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind, which was kept in a perpetually-re- 
curring panic. Moncy was repeatedly given, 
with directions to purchase some of the 
adulterated otta; but though the parties 
always returned with the money in their 
hands, stating their inability to find the 
shops where it was sold, it was evident that 


* Gubbins’ Dutsnies tn Oudh, pp. 86; 88. A sin- 
gular instance of the extent of the gulf which sepa- 
rates us from the aboriginal tribes, and the small 
respect they feel for ‘iiropean civilisation, was 
witnessed by Mr. Gubbins several years ago. A 
report got abroad among the hill-men of the sani- 
tarium at Simla, that orders had arrived from the 
governor -general for the preparation of a certain 
quantity of human fat, to be sent down to Calcutta; 
and that, for this purpose, the local authorities were 
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they were silenced, but not convinced of its 
non-existence. Sir Henry Lawrence lis- 
tened with patient attention to all these 
rumours, and did what probably few other | 
men could have done to extract their venom, 
But the yet unwithdrawn order for biting | 
the cartridges, afforded to the earnest a ' 
reason, and to the intriguing a pretext, for ' 
distrusting the government; and the four 

first months of 1857 had given time for the 

growth of seed, which could not afterwards 

be prevented from producing baneful fruit. 

There was a Hindoo subahdar of one of the 

Oude local artillery batteries, named Dabee 

Sing, an old and tried soldier. Mr. Gubbins 

speaks of Sir Henry Lawrence as having been 

closeted for hours at a time with this man, 

who told him all the wild projects attributed 

to the British government for the purpose 

of procuring the annihilation of the reli- 

gious and territorial rights of the people of 

India. Among other things which Dabee 

Sing gravely related, without expressing his 

own opinion one way or the other, was a 

plan for transporting to India the numerous | 
widows of the Europeans who had perished — 
in the Crimean campaign. The principal | 
zemindars of the country were to be com- 
pelled to marry them; and their children, 
who would of course not be Hindoos, were 
to be declared the heirs to the estates. ‘Thus _ 
the Hindoo proprietors of land were to be 
supplanted !* 

How far such reports as these might 
really gain credence, or how far they might 
be adopted as a means of expressing the 
discontent excited by the recent annexation 
and resumption measures, does not appear ; 
but throughout the Bengal army, the car- 
tridges continued to be the rallying-cry for 
discontent up to and beyond the end of 
April. At Agra incendiary fires had been 
frequent, and the sepoys had refused their 
aid to subdue the flames : at Sealkote, letters 
had been discovered from the Barrackpoor 
sepoys, inciting their brethren at that dis- 
tant station to revolt: at Umballah, the 
discontent and distrust excited by the new 
firearms, had been most marked.t The 


engaged in entrapping the hill-men, killing and 
boiling them down. Numbers of these men were 
at this time employed in carrying the ladies’ litters, 
and in a variety of domestic duties which brought 
them in daily contact with the Europeans, Yet the 
panic coral. until numbers fled from the station ; 
nor were they, Mr. Gubbins believes, ever thoroughly 
convinced of the falsehood of the report.—(p. 87.) 

+ Mutiny of the Bengal Army: by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 28. 
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Calcutta authorities were, nevertheless, so 
blind to the imminence of the peril, that the 


Oriental, which was supposed to be lying at 
Madras, was twice telegraphed for to convey 
the 84th back to Burmah; and but for the 
accident that sent her across to Rangoon, 


the month of May would have found Cal- 
cutta left as before, with only the wing of a 


European regiment. Nothing was decided 
upon with regard to the 34th, or the Bar- 
rackpoor division in general, despite Briga- 
dier Hearsey’s warning (given two months 


‘before, and confirmed by the very unsatis- 


factory evidence adduced before the court- 


martial) regarding the condition of the troops 


stationed there. It has since transpired, 


that an order, and a most needful one, for 


CE 
_ ee, 


the disbandment of the 34th, was actually 
drafted immediately after the attack on 
Lieutenant Baugh; but it was withheld 
until new outbreaks in various directions 
heralded the shock for which the govern- 
ment were forewarned, but not forearmed. 
The home authorities shield themselves 
from the charge of negligence, on the 
ground that up to May, 1857, not “the 
slightest indication of any disaffection among 
the troops had been sent home.”* “ Indo- 
philus,” who has means of information pecu- 
liar to a man whose position enables him to 
search the government records, and examine 


| the original papers unpublished and un- 


garbled, says, that it cannot be ascertained, 
by the most careful inquiry, that Gencral 
Anson ever made a single representation to 
the directors,t or to any member of her 
majesty’s government, on the subject; but 
that, on the contrary, assurances were given 
of the satisfactory state of the Bengal army, 
and especially of its continued fidelity, 
which might well lull suspicion to sleep. 
“It is hard,” he adds, “to expect a govern- 
ment to see better than with its own eyes.” t 
The government might, perhaps, save the 
nation many disasters, and themselves much 
discredit, by condescending to look through 
the eyes of those bystanders who pro- 
verbially see more of the game than the 


players. But in this instance they did not 
_ heed the warnings of even their own servants. 


*Speech of Mr. Vernon Smith.—India debate, 


| July 27th, 1857, 


+ The chairman of the East India Company like- 


. wise declared in parliament, that not a single word 
_ of notice had been received from General Anson on 


the subject.—(India debate, July 15th, 1857.) 
{ Letters of Indophilus, p. 25. 
§ See ante, p. 120. 
| Napier’s Life, vol. iv., p. 414. 


Sir Charles Napier, Lord Melville, Sir John 
Lawrence, and Colonel Jacob, all lifted up 
their voices in vain; nay, Lord Dalhousie 
himself remonstrated against the removal 
of Europeans, in a manner which proved 
his mistrust of the tone and temper of the 
Native army.§ The Duke of Wellington 
always watched Indian proceedings with an 
anxious eye. His decision against Napier 
was possibly prompted even less by the par- 
tial statements laid before him, than by the 
feeling that if the spirit of mutiny had been 
roused in the Bengal army, it would need 
all the influence of united authority for its 
extinction. No commander-in-chicf could 
effect it except with the full support and 
cordial co-operation of the governor-general. 
Such a state of things was imposmble be- 
tween Lord Dalhousie and General Napier. 
“The suppression of mutiny,” the Duke 
wrote, in his memorandum on the proffered 
resignation of Sir Charles Napier, “ par- 
ticularly if at all general or extended 
to numbers, and the restoration of order 
and subordination to authority and dis- 
cipline among troops who have mutinicd, is 
the most arduous and delicate duty upon 
which an officer can be employed, and which 
requires, in the person who undertakes it, 
all the highest qualifications of an officcr, 
and moral qualities; and he who should 
undertake to perform the duty, should enjoy, 
in a high degree, the respect and confidence 
of the troops and of the government.”’|| Sir 
William Gomm, the successor to Napier ap- 
pointed by the Duke (an active, kind- 
hearted, and thoroughly gentlemanly man), 
appears to have been popular both with the 
government and the army, European and 
Native, and mutiny certainiy made no head 
under him. It does not appear that Gen- 
eral Anson enjoyed this advantage, either 
with regard to the governmentY or the 
Native troops ; but, with the latter, decidedly 
the reverse. His appointment was a no- 
torious instance of the principle of “ taking 
care of Dowh,” at the expense of the best 
interests of the country. It is true, that in 
the civil position of “Clerk of the Ordnance,” 
he had been both active and efficient ; and to 


G Great difference of opinion is alleged to have 
existed between Lord Canning and General Anson ; 
and the conduct of the latter, together with the tone 
of the very few and brief communications published, 
as having passed between Simla and Calcutta even 
in the height of the crisis, tends to confirm this allega- 
tion. Mr. Smith blamed Mr. Disraeli for alluding to 
it; but acknowledged the prevalence of the assertion 
“in private circles.”—Zimes, June 30th, 1857. 
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a reputation for practical business habits, he 
united that of a popular “ man about town ;” 
_ was a high authority on racing matters, and 
a first-rate card-player; but he had never 
commanded a regiment, and would certainly 
“not have been selected, at sixty years of 
age, to take charge of the Indian army, had 
he not been a member, not only of an 
honoured and really honourable, but also of 
avery influential family. In fact, he was a 
person to be handsomely provided for. By 
acts of commission and omission, he largely 
‘contributed to bring the mutiny to a head; 
yet, strangely enough, those who have been 
most lavish of censure regarding Lord Can- 
ning and his colleagues, have for the most 
part passed over, in complete silence, the 
' notorious fact that General Anson remained 
quietly in the Himalayas, in the healthiest 
‘season of the year for Calcutta, without 
| taking the slightest share in the anxious 
| deliberations of the Supreme Council; yet, 
neverthcless, drew £6,000 a-ycar for being 
_amember thereof, in addition to his salary 
of £10,000 as conmander-in-chicf. For 
instance, ‘One who has served under Sir 
Charles Napier,” says—“ The men who ruled 
India in 1857, knew little of Asiatic cha- 
_racter. The two civilians [Messrs. Dorin and 
Grant] had scen only that specimen of it 
of which the educated Bengalee is a type: 
the legal member [Mr. Peacock] and Lord 
_ Canning had seen no more; and Gencral 
| Low was a Madras officer:” but the very 
-name of Gencral Anson is significantly 
omitted. The manner in which the council 
treated the crisis through which they were 
_ passing, proved, he adds, that they did not 
comprehend it.* This was conspicuous in 
the reproaches directed against Colonel 

Wheeler for conversing with the sepoys, as 
well as the natives gencrally, on the 
subject of Christianity, and disseminating 
tracts among them. No single complaint 
was ever uttered by the sepoys on this head. 
They were quite capable of distinguishing 
the zeal of an individual from the supposed 
forcible and fraudulent measure of the 
_ greased cartridges, by which they believed 
the government desired to compel them to 
become apostates en masse. It was not 
_ change of crecd, but loss of caste they 
dreaded; not tracts and arguments, but 
greased cartridges, backed by the penalty of 
disbandment courts-martial, and a park of 

* Mutiny o . 59. 

+ Tide 4 | ial Army, p. 59 | 

} Appendix to Papers on Mutinies, p. 212. 
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artillery. ‘‘ Already, in their eyes, we were 
ona par with their lowest caste: a Christian 
was one who drank brandy and ate pork and 
beef. Was not the idea that we wished to 
reduce them, by trick, to the same degrading 
position, sufficient to excite every dcep- 
seated prejudice against us?” + The military 
writer of the above sentence, does not add 
that Lord Canning and his council really 
sought to conciliate the sepoys by every 
measure short of the compromise of dignity, 
which they unhappily considered to be in- 
volved in withdrawing the cartridges (as they 
ought to have done in January), and publicly 
denouncing and punishing what the Supreme 
Council did not hesitate to call, among them- 
selves, “the very culpable conduct of the 
Ordnance department, which had caused all 
this excitement.” It is, however, highly 
improbable that, had the council proposed 
such a measure, General Anson would, at 
any time during the first four months of 
1857, have sanctioned such a concession 
to what he termed the “ beastly preju- 
dices,” which, ever since he came to India, 
he had been labouring to destroy ; forget- 
ting that the Bengal army, whether wisely 
or foolishly, had becn established and main- 
taincd on the basis of toleration of caste 
observances, and that that basis could not 
be touched with impunity. He had been 
for a short time in command at Madras, pre- 
vious to his appeintment as commander-in- 
chicf of the three Indian armies; and it was 
probably what he learned there, that gave 
rise to his strong anti-caste opinions. ‘I'he 
sepoys had enjoyed perfect toleration for 
nearly a hundred years; but General Anson’s 
policy, from the first, indicated a resolve, | 
which the Anglo-Indian press earnestly 
supported, to abandon the old policy. The 
Bengal force had becn, from its commence- 
ment, an cnormous local militia, enlisted for 
service in India, and in India only ; special 
regiments (of which there were six), or 
volunteer corps, being employed on foreign 
service, and rewarded by extra allowances. 
In 1856, government declared its in- 
tention of radically altering the constitution 
of the army, and issued an order that every 
recruit should be enlisted for general scrvice 
wherever the state might require. There 
can be no doubt, says Mr. Gubbins, speaking 
of the General Service Order, “ that the vast 
change which it must of necessity make in 
the position of the Bengal soldier, was not 
duly weighed ; or,1f weighed, provision was 
certainly not made to mect the consequences 


| 
was published, which affected not merely 
the prospects of recruits, but also the 


dearest privilege of the existing Native 


oe. 
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_ troops. 
-sepoy might become invalided after fifteen 
| years’ service, and retire to his home on 
a monthly pension of four rupees. The 
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of the dissatisfaction which it would 
duce.” * 
Nearly at the same time another order 


pro- 


Under the old regulations the 


Bengallee, it must be remembered, was 
never accompanied by his family when on 
service, like the Madrassee; and so earnestly 
was the power of returning home coveted, 
that men starved themselves for months, 
and became weak and emaciated for the 
sake of retiring on this scanty pittance. In 
former times, the evil had been met by 
holding out inducements to longer service ; 
an extra rupee per month being granted 
after fifteen, and two rupecs after twenty, 
years’ service. A further allowance, called 
hutting-money, was granted to them by 
Lord Hardinge; and an honourable dis- 
tinction, accompanied by a valuable increase 
ot pay, was opened to the Native officers, by 
the establishment of the “Order of British 
India.” Still the love of home proved tvo 
strong ; and in pursuance of the new policy, 
it was decided that a sepoy who was de- 
clared unfit for foreign service, should no 
longer be permitted to retire to his home on 
an invalid pension, but should be retained 
with the colours, and employed in ordinary 
cantonment duty. This order was, as usual, 
read out to cach regiment on parade, and it 
excited a murmur of gencral dissatisfaction 
throughout the ranks. By these two mea- 
sures the retired sepoy was transformed 
into a local militiaman, and the former 
militia became general service soldiers.t 
The first measure was a direct blow at caste ; 
the second was a manifest breach of the 
terms of enlistment. There were also other 
circumstances, indicative of a policy very 
different to the genial kindly consideration 
of old times. “General Anson,” says the 
late adjutant-general of the Bombay army 


* Mutinies in Oudh, p. 94. 

+ Tne authority here relied on is Mr. Gubbins. 
But it appears, that before the alterations in the 
invaliding regulations referred to by him, as nearly 


| simultaneous with the general service order, strin- 
| gent rules had been given to the medical com- 


mittees, which as early as 1854 had proved “a 

fruitful source of discontent and disgust ;” native 

officers of excellent character being refused promo- 

tion, because “lame, worn-out, and unfit for fur- 

ther service ;” yet kept for cantonment duty, while 
VOL. II. T 
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(Major-general Tucker), “ anxiously desired 
to innovate; his predecessor had been 
harshly charged with supineness and apathy; 
his own he designed should be.a reign of a 
very different description, and he attempted 
to commence it with a curtailment of the 
leave or furlough annually granted to the 
scpoys—a very hasty and injudicious be- 
giuning—and apparently so considered by 
more than myself; for it was then nega- 
tived, though I have since heard, that at a 
later period, it was successfully advocated.” t 

The above circumstances tend to ac- 
count for the disbelief evidenced by the 
sepoys in the protestations of govern- 
ment, and the excitement created by the 
unprecedented order to bite cartridges 
made in the arsenal, instead of by them- 
sclves, as heretofore. Brigadier Hearsey 
must have been well acquainted with the 
general feeling, when he urged in January, 
the immediate and total withdrawal of the 
new cartridges; the idea of forcible con- 
version in connection with them, being so 
rooted in the minds of the sepoys, that it 
would be both “idle and unwise to attempt 
its removal.” 

This idle and unwise attempt was, as we 
have seen, continued through the months of 
February, March, and April; and in spite of 
the mutiny of the 34th, and the disband- 
ment of the 19th, the experiment of ex- 
planatory words, and deeds of severe and 
increasing coercion, was continued, until the 
vigorous measures taken in May, issued not 
in the disbandment, but in the revolt of the 
entire Bengal army. 

One feature connected with the prelimi- 
nary stage of the mutinies remains to be 
noticed; namely, the cireulation in Feb. 
ruary of chupattics (small unleavened cakes) 
through certain districts of the North-West 
Provinces, and especially of the Saugor 
territory. Major Erskine, the commissioner 
fur Saugor, made some enquiry regarding 
the purport of this strange proceeding; but 
could discover nothing, ‘ beyond the fact of 
the spread of the cakes, and the general 


younger men were passed over their heads, instead 
of being pensioned and suffered to retire and enjoy 
their latter years in the bosom of their families. 
“In my own regiment,” a British officer writes to 
the Times, “ we have havildars (sergeants), of forty 
years’ service; and the last muster roll I signed, the 
strength of my company bore upon it, I think, five 
full privates of twenty years’ service.”— Times, Juiy 
2nd, 1857. Letter signed Sookhn Sunj. 

{ Major.general Tucker’s Letter to the Z¥mes, 
dated July 19th, 1857. 


belief that such distribution, passed on from 
village to village, will prevent hail falling, 
and keep away sickness. I also under- 
stand,” the major adds, “that this practice 
is adopted by dyers, when their dye will not 
clear properly ; and the impression is, that 
these cakes originally came from Scindia’s, 
or the Bhopal states.”’* 

Certainly, there was no attempt at 
secrecy; the Native officials themselves 
brought the chupatties to the European 
magistrates for inspection; but cither could 
not, or would not, give any satisfactory ac- 
count of the meaning of the transaction. 
It appears, that each recipient of two cakes 
was to make ten others, and transmit them 
in couples to the chokeydars (constables) of 
the nearest villages. It is asserted, that tlic 
cakes were circulated among the heads of 
villages not concerned in the mutiny, and 
did not pass at all among the sepoys.t 

Still, the circumstance was a suspicious 
one, especially if there be any truth in the 
allegation, that sugar was used as a signal 
at the time of the Vellore mutiny.t The 
notion of thus conveying a warning to be 
in readiness for a preconcerted rising, is 
one which would naturally present itself to 
any people; and we are told that, in China, 
the “ Feast of the Moon Loaves” is still 
held, in commemoration of a similar device 
in the conspiracy by which the Mongol 
dynasty was overthrown 500 ycars ayo.$ 
At all events, it would have been only pru- 
dent m the government to endeavour to 
trace out the source of the movement, and 
the intent of its originators. 

It is difficult to frame a succinct narrative 
of the events which occurred during the first 
few daysof May. The various accounts laid 
before parliament are not only fragmentary, 
but consist in great part of telegrams 
founded on current rumours; and those 
narratives of individuals, published im the 
public journals, are, for the most part, 
from the nature of the subject, trustworthy 
only as regards transactions which occurred 
in the immediate locality of the writers. The 
official documents, however, disconnected 
and unsatisfactory as they arc, furnish a clue 
to the inconsistency, indccision, and delay, 
which characterised the proceedings of the 
authorities ; namely, that the objects and 
instructions of the commander-in-chief, were 


* Letter, March 5th, 1857.—Parl. Papers. 

+ Edinburgh Review, October, 1857. = ¢ Ibid. 

§ Gabet and Huc’s Travels in Turtary in 1844, 
chap. iii, . 
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diametrically opposed to those of the gov- 
ernor-general in council. They appear to 
have acted, the one on an avowedly inno- 
vating and coercive, the other on a pro- 
fessedly conservative plan; each issuing 
orders which puzzled the Europeans, and 
aggravated the distrust of the natives. 
The oflicers were placed in a most painful 
position; they could not tell which was 
to prevail, the Calcutta or the Simla 
policy ; and, meanwhile, they did not know 
what tone to adopt towards their men. 
In a circular issued in May, by the gov- 
ernor-general in council, their incertitude 
is specially noticed in a paragraph, which 
states that, ‘from communications lately 
received by the government, it seems 
that misapprehension regarding the car- 
tridges is not confined to the Native 
troops,” but shared in by “some officers.” 
The communications referred to would 
probably throw light on this critical period ; 
and a handful of papers, uninteresting or 
needlessly given in duplicate, might have 
been left out of the Blue Books to make 
room for them. But they might involve 
unpleasant revelations, and are probably 
purposely withheld. As it is, the series of 
papers published on the subject, when care- 
fully analysed, produce a painful conviction, 
not only that the attitude assumed by both 
civil and military authorities, was calculated 
to alarm the natives generally, and the 
Bengal army in particular; but also that 
the authorities themselves being aware of 
this, have concurred in withholding from 
the directors of the Hast India Company 
and from parliament, the evidences of their 
own disunion, vacillation, and inconsistency. 
Otherwise, surely they would have felt it 
necessary, and found it casy, to furnish the 
British nation with a connected statement 
of their measures and policy attested by the 
needful documents, instead of sending home 
a heterogeneous mass of papers, which, ex- 
cept in the case of those specially moved 
for by resolute members of parliament, re- 
semble a heap of chaff in which some grains 
of wheat have been left by mistake. 

One of these grains is an official com- 
munication, dated Simla, 4th of May, im 
which General Anson, with an infatuation 
which would be incredible except on his 
own showing, takes the success of his sys- 
tem for granted, and informs the Supreme 
government, as a matter for congratula- 
tion, that the practice of the Enfield rifle 
has been commenced at the several mus- 
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ketry depéts, and that “the men of all 
grades have unhesitatingly and cheerfully 
ased the new cartridges.’* In the com- 
mander-in-chief’s private circle “ teaching 
the sepoys to fire with the Enficld rifle” 
was, however, spoken of as an ‘expensive 
amusement” + to government, on account 
of the incendiary fires hy which the sepoys 
gave vent to their feelings. In a circu- 
lar issued in the middle of May, the gov- 
ernor-general in council affirms, that “no 
cartridges for the new muskct, and no car- 
tridges made of a new kind of paper, have 
at any time been issucd to any regiment of 
the army.”{ The substitution of tearing 
for biting, is referred to in the same paper 
as having been generally carried out; but 
this was not the case; for unquestionably, 
the first mutiny which occurred in Oude was 
directly caused by an attempt to compel 
a body of men, fur the first time in their 
lives, to bite suspected cartridges. 

Oude. 7th N. Infantry disarmed.—On the 
Ist of May, there were about 2,200 Native 
troops in Oude, and some 900 Europeans. 
The entire force consisted of—IL. M.’s 32nd 
regiment; a troop of horse artillery; 7th 
ight cavalry; seven regiments of Native 
infantry; three ficld batterics of the Oude 
nregular force; three regiments of Oude 
irregular infantry: and three regiments of 
Oude police. 

Sir Ieury Lawrence was, as has been 
shown (page 88), fully aware of the dan- 
gcrous character of the force provided by 
government for the maintenance of British 
power in Oude. Tis endeavours to con- 
cihate the talookdars by redressing some of 
the most notorious cases of oppression, had 
not been ineffectual; and the reductions 
made from the original rates of assessment 
in certain districts, had afforded some mea- 
sure of relief from our revenue screw. In 
short, things scemed settling down quietly, 
or at least the authoritics thought so; and 
they welcomed the rapidity with which the 


* Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 370. 

t An officer of rank, writing a semi-official letter 
from Simla on the 28th of April, 1857, by com- 
mand of General Anson, says, “It is an expensive 
amusement teaching the sepoys to fire with the 
Enfield rifle, at least as far as it has turned out at 
Umballa. It has cost, I helieve, the government by 
two fires alone some 32,700 rupees, and I take the 
liberty of doubting whether the old musket in the 
hands of the sepoy was not quite as efficient an arm 
as the new one is ever likely to prove.” From March 
26th to May Ist, fires occurred on fifteen different 
evenings. “The ‘new cartridges’ were pointed out by 
Commissioner Barnes as the sole cause which rendered 
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mencement of the month, as a very favour. 
able indication of the temper of the people. 
The troops were far from being in a satis- 
factory condition ; but the care with which 
Sir Henry watched, met, and explained 
away rumours calculated to incite them to 
mutiny, preserved, and might have con- 
tinued to preserve, at least their outward 
allegiance, but for the suicidal folly com- 
mitted in issuing an order to the 7th infantry, 
which the men could not obey without 
being, in the words of General Low, “ guilty 
of a heinous sin.” They therefore refused, 
“not from any feeling of disloyalty or dis- 
affection towards the government or their 
officers, but from an unfeigned and sincere 
dread, owing to their belief in the late 
rumours about the construction of these 
cartridges, that the act of biting them 
would involve a serious injury to their 
caste and to their future respectability of 
character.”§ 

The commanding officer, Captain Gray- 
don, was absent in the hills, on sick leave; 
aud Licutenant Watson was in charge, 
when, on the 2nd of May, according to the 
brief official account,|| the 7th N. infantry, 
stationed seven miles from the Lucknow 
cantonments, “refused to bite the cartridge 
when ordered by its own officers ; and, subse- 
quently, by the brigadier,” on the ground 
of a current rumour that the cartridges had 
been tampered with.** In the afternoon of 
the following day, Brigadier Gray reported 
to Sir Henry Lawrence, at Lucknow, that 
the rcgimevt was in a very mutinous and 
excited state. About the same time a letter 
was placed in the hands of Sir Henry, in 
which the men of the 7th infantry sought the 
advice and co-operation of their ‘ superiors” 
or “elders” of the 48th, in the matter of 
the cartridges, and promised to follow their 
instructions for either active or passive re- 
sistance. This letter was originally delivered 
to a Brahmin sepoy of the 48th, who com- 


the musketry depot obnoxious to the incendiaries.” 
—May 7th, 157. Further Papers (P arl.), p. 24. 
t Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies ; p. 340. 
§ Minute by Major-general Low.—Zdid., p. 211. 
|| ‘The dates given above are taken from the offi- 
cial letter written by the secretary of the chief com- 
missioner (Sir H. Lawrence,) to the secretary to 
government at Calcutta, on the 4th of May, 1867. 
Mr. Gubbins, in his interesting account of the affair, 
laces it a week later; that is, dates the émeute on 
unday, the 10th, instead of the 3rd of May, and 
other consecutive events accordingly. 
q Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 209. 
** Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 10. 
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municated its contents to two Native officers, 
and the three laid it before the chief com- 
missioner.* 

Sir Henry Lawrence ordered the brigadier 
to parade the regiment, make every possible 
explanation, and induce the sepoys to bite 
the cartridge. One Native officer was nearly 
prevailed on to obey the obnoxious orders ; 
but several of the men called out to him 
that, even if he did so, they would not. A 
wing of H.M.’s 32nd regiment, and a strong 
body of Native infantry and cavalry, selected 
from various corps, were ordered out by 
Sir Henry, and arrived at the lines of the 
mutineers about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing of the 3rd of May, the second Sunday— 
memorable for panic and strife. But the 
climax was not yet reached. The cup was 
not yet full to overflowing. 

Two officers (Captain Boileau and Lieu- 
tenant Hardinge) unconnected with the 
regiment,+ and whose extraordinary and 
most creditable influence is not accounted 
for, succeeded, before the arrival of the 
coercing force, in restoring order; and, 
what was quite unparalleled, in inducing 
the 7th to deliver up the writers of the 
treasonable letter before named, and to pro- 
mise the surrender of forty other ringleaders. 
The approach of Sir Henry Lawrence and 
his staff, with the European troops, renewed 
the excitement which had nearly subsided. 
The terrified sepoys watched the position 
taken up by the European artillery and in- 
fantry. It was bright moonlight, when an 
artillery sergeant, by some mistake, lighted a 
port-fire. The 7th thought an order for 
their extermination had been given. About 
120 men stood firm, but the great mass of 
the regiment flung down their arms and fled. 
A squadron of light cavalry (native) was 
sent off to intercept the fugitives, and many 
of them were brought back. Sir Henry 
rode up to the remaining men, spoke calmly 
to them, and bade them place on the ground 
their muskets and accoutrements. The 
order was uvhesitatingly obeyed. The sepoys 
laid down their pieces, and took off their 
cross-belts with subdued exclamations of 
good-will to the service, resting satisfied 
with Sir Henry’s assurance, that though 
government would be asked to disband the 
corps, those found guiltless might be re- 
enlisted.t The disarmed men were directed 
to recall the runaways, which they did; and 

* Mutiny of the Bengal Army: by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 30. 

+ Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 211. 


by about noon on the following day (the 
4th), the entire regiment had returned and 
reoccupied its lines. 

The views taken of the matter by the 
members of the Supreme Council differed 
materially; nevertheless, they all agreed with 
the governor-general in censuring the re-en- 
listment proposed by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and in seeing “no reason, in the tardy con- 
trition of the regiment, for hesitating to con- 
firm the punishment of all who were guilty.” 

Mr. Dorin wrote a minute on the subject ; 
which must suffice to exempt him, as senior 
member of council, from any portion of the 
censure heaped on Lord Canning for undue 
“moderation.” He pronounced disband- 
ment an insufficient punishment; adding— 
“The sooner this epidemic of mutiny is put 
a stop to, the better.” (The conclusion is 
indisputable; but it was formed some 
months too late to be acted on.) “ Mild 
measures wont do it. A severe example is 
wanted. * * * JI would try the whole 
of the men concerned, for mutiny, and 
punish them with the utmost mgour of 
military law. * * * My theory is, that 
no corps mutinies that is well commanied. 
If it should turn out that the officers of the 
7th have been negligent in their duty, I 
would remand every one of them to their 
own regiments.” ‘This is a pretty compli- 
ment to regimental officers in general; per- 
haps some of them had their theory also, 
and held that no people rebel who are well 
governed. If so, they might reasonably 
inquire whether there were no means of 
“remanding” a civilian of sixty years of 
age, described as being “in all his habits a 
very Sybarite;” who “in no other country 
but India, and in no other service but the 
civil service, would have attained any but 
the most subordinate position ;”§ but who, 
nevertheless, in the event of any casualty 
occurring to Lord Canning, would become, 
by rule of seniority, the actual and despotic 
sovereign of the Anglo-Indian empire. ‘To 
return to the case in point. Mr. Dorin con- 
cluded his minute by declaring, that the 
biting of the cartridge could only have 
been an excuse for mutiny; an assertion 
which corroborates the opinion expressed 
by the writer above quoted—that despite 
Mr. Dorin’s thirty-three years’ service in 
Calcutta (and he had never been fifty miles 
beyond it), he was “practically ignorant of 

t Huei to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 210. 
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the manners, and customs, and peculiar 
requirements of the people of India.”’* Gen- 
eral Low, whose experience of native cha- 
racter was second to that of no man in 
India, frankly pointed out the order to bite 
the cartridge as the cause, not the pretext, 
of mutiny. Had the energy of the general 
been equal to his judgment and integrity, a 
much wiser course would probably have 
long before been adopted by the council: 


bat fifty-seven years’ service in India can 


hardly be expected to leave a man the phy- 
sical strength necdful to the lucid exposition 


of his views, and to the maintenance’ and 


vindication of his own ripened convictions 
in antagonism to the prejudices of younger 
colleagues. 

Mr. Grant, a civilian, of thirty years’ 
standing, and a man of unquestioned talent, 
agreed with General Low in attributing the 
conduct of the men to an “unfeigned dread 


of losing caste, engendered by the stories 


regarding cartridges, which have been 
running like wildfire through the country 


lately.” Sepoys are, he added, very much 
like children ; and “acts which, on the part of 
European soldiers, would be proof of the 
blackest disloyalty, may have a very dif- 
ferent signification when done by these 
eredulous and inconsiderate, but generally 
not ill-disposed beings.” He concurred 
with Mr. Dorin in censuring the officers ; 
and considered that the mere fact of making 
cartridge-biting a point, after it had been 
purposely dropped from the authorised 


' system of drill, merely for “ rifle practice, was 


a presumption for any imaginable degree of 
perverse management.” Lord Canning 
also scems to have been puzzled on this 
point; for he remarks, that “it appears 


| that the revised instructions for the platoon 


exercise, by which the biting of the car- 
tridge is dispensed with, had not come into 
Operation at Lucknow.” The mischief 
would have been prevented had the govern- 
ment publicly and entirely withdrawn, in- 


| stead of privately and partially “dropped,” 


the obnoxious practice: but even as the 
case stands, it is unaccountable that a sub- 
altern, left in charge of a regiment, should, 
on his own responsibility, have issued an 
order manifestly provocative of mutiny, 
without any apparent object whatever. In 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary 


* Mutiny of the Bengal Army; by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 13. 

+ Mead’s Sepoy Revolt, p. 21. 
| { Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 213. 
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it is much more probable that he acted on 
orders emanating from Simla. 

Whatever the cause of the émeute, Mr. 
Grant (who has been satirically described 
as belonging “to a family distinguished 
for obstructive ability”)+ advised that the 
same “calm, just, considerate, and dignified 
course” which had been adopted in each of 
the cnses of the 19th and 34th Native 
infantry, should be followed now; and he 
suggested “the dismissal of the bad men, 
with the trial, by court-martial, of a few of 
the worst men a month hence.” t 

Fortunately for the lives of every Euro- 
pean in India (not excepting that of Mr. 
Grant), Sir Henry Lawrence was not the 
man to stand with folded arms, watching 
the progress of a devouring flame, and wait- 
ing orders regarding the most calm and 
dignified course to be adopted for its ex- 
tinction “a month hence.” He poured 
water on at once, and quenched the flames 
so effectively, that Oude, the very centre of 
combustion, did not again catch fire until 
long after the “severe example,” desired by 
Mr. Dorin, had taken place in Meerut, and 
set all India in a blaze. 

The conduct of Sir Henry was so utterly 
opposed to that of a model official, that 
there can be little doubt he would have 
received something worse than the “severe 
wigging”’§ given to General Hearsey, for his 
prompt reward of native fidelity, had not 
one of those crises been at hand, which, 
while they last, secure unchecked authority 
to the men who have nerve and skill to 
weather the storm. While the council were 
deliberating, Sir Henry was acting. He 
forthwith appointed a court of inquiry, to 
investigate the cause, and attendant circum- 
stances, of the so-called mutiny; and then, 
instead of disbanding the regiment, accord- 
ing to his first impulse, he dismissed all the 
Native officers (with one or two exceptions) 
and about fifteen sepoys, and forgave the 
rest ; re-arming about 200 (probably those 
who stood firm, or were first to return to 
their duty), and awaiting the orders of 
government with regard to the others. He 
promoted several whose good conduct had 
been conspicuous. The Native officers and 
sepoy who brought him the treasonable 
letter from the 7th, were made the objects 
of special favour; as was also a sepoy of the 


§ Mutiny of the Bengal Army; by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 25. See also 
ante, p. 133; and Lord Derby’s speeches in the India 
debates of December 3rd and 7th, 1857. 
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13th Native infantry, whose loyalty had been 
evidenced by the surrender of two Lucknow 
citizens, who had endeavoured to stir up 
mutiny in the cantonments. A grand 
durbar, or state reception, was held at the 
chief commissioner’s residence, in the Mu- 
riaon cantonments (whither Sir Henry 
had removed from the Lucknow residency, 
on account of the heat). All the chief 
civilians and military men were present, and 
chairs were provided for the Native officers 
of the troops in the cantonments, as also for 
the leading people of Lucknow. Sir Henry 
spoke ably and emphatically on the religious 
toleration of the British government, and 
appealed to the history of an entire century, 
for evidence of the improbability of any 
interference being now attempted. He re- 
minded his hearers that Mussulman rulers 
at Delhi had persecuted Hindoos; and 
Hindoo rulers, at Lahore, had persecuted 
Mussulmans; but that the British had cqually 
protected both parties. Some evil-disposed 
persons seeing only a few Europeans here 
and there, imagined that, by circulating 
false reports, the government might be easily 
overthrown ; but the power which had sent 
50,000 Kuropeans to fight against Russia, 
could, in the space of three months, land 
twice that number in India. Then calling 
forth the natives who had given proof of fide- 
lity, he bestowed on them khelats or dresses 
of honour, swords, and purses of money; and 
cordially shaking hands with the recipients, 
wished them long life to enjoy the honours 
they had richly deserved. The tone taken 
by Sir Henry was adopted by the other 
Europeans. They mixed freely with the 
Native officers; and such as could under- 
stand one another conversed together in 
groups, on the momentous affairs of the 
period. Sir Henry Lawrence gained time 
by this judicious policy, and used it wisely 
in preparing for the struggle which he had 
delayed, but could not avert. 

Disbandment of 34th at Barrackpoor.— 
It is now necessary to notice the course 
adopted by the governor-general in council, 
with regard to the 34th regiment—a course 
which Mr. Grant, in a minute dated as late 
as the 7th of May, applauded in the highest 
terms, as having been “neither too hasty 

A Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 
213. 
+ This resolve, tardy as it was, is said to have 
been hastened by telegraphic tidings of the émeute 
in Oude on the 3rd. The government order was 


dated the 4th of May; the punishment of the 34th 
being of imperative necessity before the disaffection 


nor too dilatory ;” adding, “it appears to 
me, to have had the best effects, and to 
have been generally approved by sensible 
men.”’* There were, however, not a few 
leading men in India who took a very 
different vicw of the case, and quoted the 
long-deferred decision regarding the 34th, 
in illustration of the assertion of an In- 
dian journal (Calcutta Englishman), that of 
two stamps in the Calcutta post-office, re- 
spectively marked “ insufficient,” and “ too 
late,” one or both ought to have been im- 
pressed upon every act of the Supreme 
government. 

Some five weeks after the memorable 
Sunday afternoon on which 400 men of 
the 34th Native infantry witnessed, with 
more than tacit approval, a murderous at- 
tack on two of their European officers, the 
government resolvedt on disbanding the 
seven companics of that regiment present at 
the time. The remaining three companies, 
stationed at Chittagong, were in no way 
implicated ; but had, on the contrary, prof- 
fered assurances of continued allegiance, 
and of regret for the misconduct of their 
comrades.t On the 6th of May, at five in 
the morning, in presence of all the troops 
within two marches of the station, the seven 
companics were paraded, and commanded 
to pile their arms and strip off the uniform 
they had disgraced. They obeyed; the 
payment of arrears was then commenced ; 
and in about two hours the men, no longer 
soldiers, were marched off to Pulta ghaut 
for conveyance to Chinsurah. General 
Hearsey, who gave so interesting an ac- 
count of the disbandment of the 19th, ab- 
stained from furnishing any particulars in 
the case of the 34th; but his very silence is 
significant, and lends weight to a circum- 
stance quoted by a military author, in evi- 
dence of the bitter feelings of the latter corps. 
The sepoys wore Kilmarnock caps, which, 
having paid for themselves, they were 
allowed to keep. Before crossing the river, 
many of them were seen to take off their 
caps, dash them on the ground, and trample 
them in the mud,§ as if in angry defiance 
of their late masters. The order for their 
disbandment was directed to be read on 
parade, at the head of every regiment in 
of the 7th irregular infantry could become publicly 
known at Barrackpoor. Lord Derby commented on 
the want of foresight and vigour evidenced by Lord 
Canning’s advisers in these proceedings.— Z%imes, 
Dec. 4th, 1857. 


} Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 147. 
§ Mutiny of the Bengal Army, p. 83. 
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India, still unaccompanied by any assurance 


We have now reached the end of the 


of the withdrawal of the abhorred cartridges. | “ passive, respectful mutinies,” which our 
Lither for this or some other reason, Sir} own blind inconsistencies provoked and 
Henry Lawrence would not allow the order | fostered. The name of Meerut: stands at 
to be read to the troops in Oude, fearing |the head of a new series, the history of 
that it would hasten rather than repress an | which might be fitly written in characters 


outbreak.* 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


MEERUT—23rp APRIL TO 11TH MAY, 1858, 


THE cantonment of Meerut, two miles dis- 
tant from the town, was divided into two 
parts by a branch of the Calee Nuddee 
river, and was chiefly remarkable for its 
great extent, five miles long by two broad, 
and for a fine parade-ground, four miles 
Jong by one broad. It had a very large 
bazaar, abounding in “ budmashes’’ (lite- 
rally, men of bad livelihood), near which 
stood a gaol crowded with convicts. The road 
to Delhi (thirty-two miles distant) lay close 
to the Native lines. The troops stationed 
here consisted of H.M.’s 6th dragoon guards 
(carabincers); H.M.’s 60th rifles (one bat- 
talion); a light field battery; a party of 
horse artillery; 3rd Native light cavalry; 
Ith and 20th Native infantry; some sap- 
pers and miners. The Kuropean troops 
(exclusive of the sappers and miners), 
amounted to 1,863 including 132 commis- 
sioned officers. The Natives numbered 2,912, 
including only 52 commissioned officers. 

The chief purpose of stationing an un- 
usually large proportion of Europeans 
here, was to keep in check the Native gar- 
rison of Delhi; but this very proportion 
seems to have rendered the authorities 
more than commonly indifferent to the fecl- 
ings of the sepoys, and to the dissatisfaction 
which manifested itself in the form of deter- 
mined disobedience to orders as early as 
the 24th of April. The cause and pretext 
(cause with the credulous, pretext with the 
designing) was of course the cartridge, 
which had by this time become the recog- 
nised béte noir of the whole Bengal army. 

* Mutiny of the Bengal Army: by one who has 
served under Sir Charies Napier; p. 34. 

: Parl. Paper.—(Commons), 9th February, 1858 ; 
; { According to the East India Register and 


Army List the colonel of the regiment, Colonel H. 
Thomson was absent “on fuslough.” The East 


- 


The 3rd Native cavalry was a leading 
regiment, It had been greatly valued by 
Lord Lake, for service rendered at Delhi, 
Laswaree, Deig, and Bhurtpoor; since then 
Afghanistan, Ghuznee, Aliwal, and Sobraon, 
had been added to its list of battles. It con- 
tained a large proportion of men of good 
family and high-caste. ‘The general weapon 
was the sword; but fifteen in each troop 
were taught to use fire-arms, and distin- 
guished as carabineers or skirmishers. 
There were a few bad characters among 
the carabineers, but the majority were the 
flower of a remarkably fine corps. To 
these men their commanding officert sud- 
denly resolved to teach the mode of tearing 
instead of biting the cartridges, in antici- 
pation of the new kind coming out; and on 
the afternoon of the 23rd, he issued an 
order for a parade of all the skirmishers on 
the following morning. The order created 
great excitement; and an old Hindoo 
havildar, named Heerah Sing, waited on 
Captain Craigie, the captain of his troop, 
and, in the name of his comrades, besought 
that the skirmishers might be excused from 
parade, because the name of the regiment 
would suffer in the estimation of other 
corps, if they were to use the cartridges 
during the present excitement on the sub- 
ject. They did not threaten to refuse to 
fire them, but only sued for delay. Captain 
Craigie reasoned with Heerah Sing on the 
absurdity of being influenced by groundless 
rumours; but he knew that the feeling was 
real, however unreasonable the cause; and 
India Register dates hia first appointment at 1798 ; 
and, therefore, after sixty years’ service the veteran 
officer may be supposed to have been warranted in 
retiring from active service for the remainder of his 
life. In the Army List the name of the officer in 
command is given as Colonel G. M. C. Smyth, and 
the date of his first commission as 1819. 
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it being then nearly ten o’clock, he wrote 
a private note to the adjutant of the 
regiment, stating the request which had 
been made to him, and urging compliance 
with it, as, “if disregarded, the regiment 
might immediately be in a state of mutiny.” 
Other officers had meanwhile reported on 
the distress of the regiment, and the colonel 
seemed inclined to put off the parade, when 
the adjutant unluckily suggested, that if he 
did so the men would say that he was afraid 
of them. The fear of being accused of fear 
decided the colonel on leaving his order un- 
cancelled. In the course of the evening, 
the house of the orderly (the hated favourite 
of the colonel) was set on fire; also an empty 
horse hospital; and the men kept alvof, in 
evident disaffection. 

Next morning, at daybreak, the skair- 
mishers appeared on parade, and the fated 
cartridges were brought forward in bundles. 
The colonel harangued the men in bad 
Hindustani, and endcavoured to explain 
to them that the cartridges were to be used 
by tearing, not biting; and assured the 
troopers that if they obeyed, he would report 
them to head-quarters, and make them 
famous. But “there was no confidence 
towards him in their hearts, and his words 
only mystified them.” Heerah Sing, and 
four other troopers, took the cartridges ; 
the other eighty-five refused them. The 
colonel then dismissed the parade, and re- 


' ported what had occurred to General Hewitt. 


A court of inquiry was held, and the disobe- 
dient skirmishers were put off duty, and di- 
rected toremain in the lines till furtherorders. 
The European officers of the 3rd anxiously 
waited instructions from the commander- 
in-chief on the subject, anticipating, as an 
extreme scutence, that, “the skirmishers 


* Despatch, May 6th.—Appendix to the first 
series of Parl, Papers on the Mutinies, p. 373, This 
is the only parliamentary document yet published 
which contains any reference to the events preceding 
the 9th of May. ‘The above account is based on the 
graphic and suceinct narrative, evidently written, 
though not signed, by the wife of Captain Craigie, 
dated April 30th, and published in the Daily News 
of 29th July, 1857. Mrs. Craigie adds—* General 
(Hewitt), commanding here, was extiemely angry 
on learning the crisis which Colonel (Smyth) had 
brought on, bitterly blaming his having ordered that 
parade. * * * Of course, ordering the parade at 
all, under the present excitement, was a lamentable 
piece of indiscretion; but even when that had been 
done, the colonel might have extricated himself 
without humiliation. Henry feels convinced that he 
could have got the men to fire, or the parade might 


might be dismissed without defence; in 


which case, 1t was whispered that the whole | 


corps would mutiny, and be joined by the 
other Native troops in the station.” The 
letter from which the above circumstances 
are quoted, was written on the 30th of 
April. The writer adds— We are strongly 
garrisoned by European troops here; but 
what a horrible idea that they should be 
required to defend us!” 

The 3rd of May came, and brought no 
word from head-quarters, and the alarm 


began to subside: but between the 3rd 


and the 6th, orders on the subject must 


have been sent; for a despatch was written 


from Simla on the latter day (from the. 


adjutant-general to the secrctary of gov- 
ernment), informing the authorities at Cal- 
cutta that General Anson had directed the 
trial, by a general court-martial, of eighty- 
five men of the 3rd cavalry, who had refused 
to receive the cartridges tendered to them. 
It further stated, that a squad of artillery 
recruits (seventeen in number) having in 
like manner refused “the carbine cartridges 
ordered to be served out to them for use at 
the drill,” had been at once summarily dis- 
missed by the officer commanding the artil- 
lery at the station—a punishment which the 
commander-in-chief censured as incommen- 
surate to the offence.* No report of the 
general court-martial has been made public 
up to the present time (December, 1858.) 


In previous instances, the commander-in- | 


chief had vainly endeavoured to compel 


Native courts-martial to adjudge penalties | 


commensurate with his notions of the hei- 
nousness of sepoy offences: it is thercfore 
necessary that some explanation should be 
viven for the unaccountable severity of the 
present sentence. In the first place, did 


Henry, as a troop captain, had nothing to do be- 
jon his own troop; but thither he rode at day- 

reak on that fatal morning, and remained for 
hours among his men, enjoining them to keep steady, 
and withstand any impulse to join others in excite- 
ment; bidding them do nothing without consulting 
him, and assuring them that, though differing from 
them in faith, he was one of them—their friend and 
protector, as long as they were true to their duty ; 
and the men felt that he spoke the truth. They 
would have fired for him: they told him they 
would, though unwillingly.” 

+ It was held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of May, and 
the court was composed of six Mohammedan and 
nine Native officers, and presided over by the deputy- 
judge-advocate-general. For the latter piece of infor- 
mation, I am indebted to the courtesy of Sir Arch- 
dale Wilson, and for the former portion of the para 


heve been turned into an explanatjon of the | graph to that of Mr. Philip Melville, late head of the 
new cartridge, without any firing being proposed. | military department of the East India House. 
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COURT-MARTIAL AT MEERUT—6ru, 71y, anp 8tu MAY, 1857. 


the Native officers actually decree the en- 
tire sentence of hard labour iz irons ?* and 
if so, under what amount of direct or indi- 
rect coercion was it pronounced? Had the 
court received any private intimation of the 
decision at which they were expected to 
arrive? In what terms did the judge sum 
up the proceedings, and dictate or suggest 
the sentence; and had it or had it not been 
previously suggested to him?  Snfficient 
evidence has oozed out to prove that the 
commander-in-chicf gave very decided in- 
structions on the conduct of the trial: the 
British public have a clear right to know 
precisely what they were, in order to ascer- 
tain what degree of general mismanagement, 
of individual ecrotchets in the governors, 
allecting the deepest religious convictions 
of the governed, and of petty tyranny, may 
be indulged in by future commanders-in- 
ehicf, without driving an Indian army too 
near the dizzy verge of mutiny. It appears, 
that some days before the assemblage of the 
court-martial, the European authorities 
knew the decision which would be arriverl at, 
and anticipated its most natural result; for 
Mr. Greathed, the commissioner of Mccrut, 
being called away to Alighur on political 
business, returned to his post on the 9th (a 
day carlier than he had at first intended), 


* Since the above statement was written, some 
additional information has been published by gov- 
ernment on the Meerut proceedings, under the title 
of Lurther Papers relative to the Insurrection (not 
mutiny, as heretofore styled by the authorities) a 
the East Indies. The papers only occupy six pages, 
and contein the usual amount of repetition and 
extrancous official matter. The proceedings of the 
court of inquiry and of the three days’ court-mar- 
hal ave sull withheld, and the only new light on the 
subject is afforded in a Memorandum drawn up by 
the judge-advocate-general of the army, of the cir- 
cumstances which apparently led to the mutiny of 
the Native army being precipitated.” It is therein 
stated, that ‘by the votes of fourteen out of the fifteen 
Native officers who composed the court-martial, the 
whole of the accused were convicted and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for ten years 
each. But the court solicited favourable considera- 
tion for the prisoners, on account of the good 
character which they had hitherto borne, as testified 
to by their commanding officer; and on account of 
their having been misled by vague reports regarding 
the cartridges.” Major-general Hewitt, however, 
declared he could find nothing in the conduct of the 
prisoners to warrant him in attending to the recom- 
mendation of the court. “ Their former good con- 
duct has been blasted by present misbehaviour, and 
their having allowed themselves to be influenced by 
vague reports, instead of attending to the advice, 
and obeying the orders of their European superiors, 
is the gist of the offence for which they have been 
condemned. * * * Some of them even had the 
insolence to desire that firing parades might be 
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because “he knew that imprisonment would 
follow the trial, and that an attempt to force 
the gaol and to liberate the prisoners might 
be expected.’’+ 

A private letter from Meerut says, it was 
understood that General Hewitt had been 
desired to treat the skirmishers with the 
‘utmost severity.” The trial was con- 
ducted accordingly. “The prisoners were 
charged with disobedience, which was un- 
deniable, and which certainly demanded 
punishment. A few tried to plead, with 
little skill but considerable truth; but the 
principle adopted towards them seemed in- 
difference to whatever they might have to 
say, and the men felt themselves condemned 
already in the minds of their court.” They 
were all found guilty, and sentenced to im- 
prisoument in gaol and hard labour—eighty 
for ten and five for six years, the very note- 
worthy circumstance in the latter case being, 
that the favoured five had served under in- 
stead of above three years. Many of the 
former must have been able to plead a long 
term of faithful service ; but that, it seems, 
was regarded as an aggravation, not an cx- 
tenuation, of their fault. 

Gencral Hewitt had received orders to 
carry out the sentence of the court-martial, 
without waiting its confirmation by the 


deferred till the agitation about cartridges among 
the Native troops had come to a close. * * * 
Kiven now, they attempt to justify so gross an 
outrage upon discipline, by alleging that they had 
doubts of the cartridges ; there has been no acknow- 
ledgment of error, no expression of regret, no 
pleading for mercy.” ‘This latter hinted aggrava- 
tion is explamed away by the testimony already 
quoted regarding the conviction entertained by the 
men, that nothing they conld say would shake the 
foregone conclusion of the court. ‘They persevered in 
asserting their belief that, by using the “new greased 
cartridges” urged upon them, they would forfeit caste. 
Major-general [Lewitt declared, that to the majority 
of the prisoners no portion of the sentence would be 
remitted ; but that some of them being very young, 
those who had not been above five years in the 
service, would be set free at the expiration of five 
instead of ten years. Not only was there no remis- 
sion of the sentence, but a very cruel degradation 
was superadded, by the painful and ignominious 
fettering. Even General Anson, when informed of 
the prisoners having been “ put in irons on parade- 
ground in the presence of their regiment, expressed 
his regret at this unusual procedure.” Notwith- 
standing this qualification, it 1s evident that General 
Hewitt acted in accordance with the spirit, if not the 
letter, of his instructions, In the newly published 
papers, there is much in confirmation, and nothing 
in contradiction, of Mrs. Craigie’s statement. 

+ Letters written during the Siege of Delhi; by 
If. H. Greathed, Ksq., late of the Bengal civil service, 
and political agent of Delhi. Edited by his widow. 
Longman, 1848,—Introduction, p, xv. 
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commander-in-chicf, and arrangements were 
made for its execution on the following 
morning, in the presence of all the troops at 
the station. A guard of European dragoons 
and rifles was ordered to keep watch over 
the, prisoners during the night, and some 
difficulty was experienced in calming the 
excitement which the presence of the Kuro- 
peans ercated in the Native lines. At day- 
break on the 9th of May, the troops 
assembled for this most mémorable punish- 
ment parade. The “sunlcss and stormy” 
atmosphere, described by an cye-witness, 
bore but too close an analogy to the temper 
of the sepoys. The scene must have dis- 
tressed the British officers of the 38rd; who, 
if not absolutely blinded by prejudice, must 
have felt for and with their men: but they 
were compelled to refrain from offering the 
slightest or most private and respectful 
warning, at this fearful crisis, by the “ severe 
reprimand”’* bestowed by the commandcr- 
in-chief on Captain Craigie, for his timely 
but neglected suggestions, given on the 
night before the parade of the 24th of 
April. After such a lesson, the subor- 
dinate officers could only watch, in silent 
amazement, the incendiary proccedings of 
their superiors. The uniform of the muti- 
neers was stripped off, and the armourers’ 
and smiths’ departments of the horse artil- 
lery being in readmess, each man was 
heavily ironed and shackled, preparatory to 
being worked, for the allotted term of years, 
in gangs on the roads. These ill-omened 
proceedings occupied three long hours. 
The victims to our inconsistent policy 
showed the decpest sense of the degra- 
dation inflicted on them. But resistance 
would have been madness; the slightest 
attempt would have produced an extermi- 
nating fire from the guns manned by the 
Europeans, and pointed at them. Some 
clasped their hands together, and appealed 
to General Hewitt for mercy; their com- 
rades stood looking on in gloomy silence, 
an order having been given that their off- 

* The above fact is taken from a short unpub- 
lished paper, printed for private circulation, and 
entitled, A Brief Account of the Mutiny of the 
8rd Light Cavalry; by Colonel Smyth. It appears 
that the colonel had, in the early part of April, 
received intelligence from a friend, regarding the 
feelings of a party of sepoys with whom he “ had 
fallen in.” They spoke strongly in favour of the 
disbanded 19th, and expressed themselves ready 
to join in a general mutiny. This information 
Colonel Smyth forwarded to General Anson about 
the middle of April; and, on the 28rd, he,(Colonel 
Smyth) ordered a parade, intending to teach the men 


cers only should attend on horseback. 
When the fettering had been at length ac- 
complished, the men were marched off the 
ficld. As they passed the ranks of the 3rd 
they shouted blessings on Captain Craigie, 
and curses on their colonel,t and hurled 
reproaches at the dismounted troopers, 
for having suffered them to be thus de- 
graded.{ At length, when the military 
authorities had done their work, they coolly 
delivered over the mutincers to the civil 
magistrate, to be lodged in the common gaol, 
in company with some 1,200 convicts; the 
whole to be left under the sole guard of 
native burkandauz, or matchlockmen. 

The sepoys returned to their lines appa- 
rently completely cowed. The Europeans 
were left masters of the situation; and the 
affair having gone off so quictly, the majority 
were probably disposed to view more favour- 
ably than ever, General Anson’s resolve 
to trample under foot the caste scruples of 
the scpoys, and “never give in to their 
beastly prejudices.”§ The phrase, not a 
very attractive one, has veen quoted before ; 
hut it is necessary to répeat it, as the best 
explanation of the commander-in-chief’s 
procecdings. Those about his person could, 
it is said, furnish other traits, equally strik- 
ing and characteristic. 

The mutineers were, as we have seen, 
marched off to prison; the men returned to 
thcir lines, and the Zuropeans to their bunga- 
lows, to take a siesta or a drive, to smoke or 
play billiards, till dinner-time. The officers 
of the 3rd had, however, a painful task as- 
signed them—that of visiting the mutineers 
in prison to inguire about their debts, and 
arrange their affairs. The anxicty of the 
captives about their destitute families was 
most touching, and three of the officers re- 
solved to set on foot a subscription to pro- 
vide for the support of these innocent suf- 
ferers. But nothing transpired within the 
prison to give the visitors any idea of an 
intended revolt, or to lend weight to the ru- 
mours abroad. This samc evening, Coloncl 


to load without biting their cartridges, which he 
thought they would be pleased to learn. The car- 
tridges were to be distributed over-night. The men 
refused to take them; and Colonel Smyth adds— 
“One of my officers (Captain Craigie) wrote to the 
adjutant in the strongest terms, urging me to put 
off the parade, for which he received a severe repri- 
mand from the commander-in-chief.” 

+ Testimony of an eye-witness. 

t Mutiny of the Bengal Army: by one who has 
served under Sir C. Napier; p. 35. See, also, let- 
ter of correspondent to Caleutta Enghshman. 

§ Cooper’s Crisis tn the Punjab; p. 37. 


| bled 3rd looked at the empty huts of their 
comrades, and thought of the crowded 


MEERUT GAOL BROKEN OPEN—SUNDAY, MAY 10tu, 1857. 
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Finnis, of the 11th Native infantry, was 
seated at Colonel Custine’s dinner table, 
when a lady remarked that placards were 
said to have been seen about the city, call- 
ing upon all trne Mussulmans to rise and 
slaughter the English. “The threat,” says 
Mrs. Greathed, “was treated by us all with 
indignant disbelief.”’* 

If any of the party could have heard 
what was then passing in the widely scat- 
tered Native lines, it might have spoiled 
their slecp that night. As it was, no 
one—not even the commissioner, who had 
foreseen the probability of an attack on the 
gaol—seems to have manifested any anxiety 
regarding the temper of the Native soldiery, 
or inquired the workings of their mind 
upon an act calculated to fill them with 
shame and sorrow for their comrades, and 
with terror for themsclves. 
disbandment for refusing to use the ab- 
horred cartridges, was changed, by the act 


— of that morning, into the degrading punish- 


ment of a common felon : the recusants were 
doomed to labour for years, perhaps for life, 
in irons, for the profit of their forcign mas- 
ters, while their wives and children were 
left to starve! Was there no alternative 
for them except the cruel one of forfeiture 
of caste, of virtual excommunication, with 
all its wretched consequences, its civil and 
religious disabilities? Both Mohamme- 
dans and Huindoos had, as has been shown, 
recent grievances rankling in their breasts: 
the present measure looked like part of a 
system to prostrate them in the dust, if not to 
wholly crush them; and when the hum- 


gaol (which the excessive cleanliness asso- 
ciated with high-caste renders specially 
disgusting) and of their forlorn families, 
no wonder their hearts sank within them. 
Beneath the general depression, there were, 
doubtless, under-currents; and the sugges- 
tions of the bolder or more intriguing, 
would naturally gain ready hearing. There 
must have been decided dissatisfaction ; but 
there is no evidence to show that any plot 
was formed on the night of the 9th; it 
rather appears, that until late in the after- 
noon of Sunday, the 10th, the troops re- 
mained, as it were, paralysed, but ready to 

* Greathed’s Letters; Introduction, p. xiv. 

+ Major-general Hewitt to adjutant-general of the 
army, May 11th, 1857.—Further Papers on Muti- 
nies (Commons), No. 3; p. 9. 

§ Letter of the Rev. J. C. Smyth, one of the chap- 
lains at Meerut.—Zimes, June 30th, 1857, 
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be thrown into a state of panic by the most 
trifling occurrence. In fact, their excessive 
fear verged on despair: no report regard- 
ing the hostile intentions of the government 
was too absurd to be believed; and fancy- 
ing themselves driven into a corner, they 
drugged themselves with bhang, and, to 
the amazement of the Europeans, suddenly 
changed their attitude of humble depreca- 
tion, for one of reckless, pitiless, unreason- 
ing ferocity. 

The best authority on the subject (Gen- 
eral Hewitt) considers, that “the outbreak 
was not premeditated ; but the result of a 
rumour that a party was parading to seize 
their arms; which was strengthened by the 
fact of the 60th rifles parading for evening 
service,’ t 

The conclusion is evidently a just one; 
for had there been any combination, how- 
ever secrct, or however superficial, the sepoys 
would have waited till the Huropeans were 
cither in church, or in their beds. They 
had no superiority of numbers to presume 
upon; and the majority acted, beyond all 
doubt, on an ungovernable influence of 
rage and desperation. Shortly before six 
o’clock p.m., a body of the 3rd cavalry 
flung themselves on their horses, and gal- 
loped off to the gaol, where they released 
their comrades, and the other prisoncrs, 
amounting in number to 1,200. Of course, 
many of these latter played a leading part 
in the outrages of that terrible night; but 
some were so terrified by the madness of 
their new associates, that they came and 
voluntarily gave themselves up to the ma- 
gistrates as soon as the first tumult had 
subsided. The rescucd “eighty-five” were 
brought back in triumph to the Native 
lines. They had had enough of prison dis- 
cipline to rouse, not quench, thcir fiercest 
passions. The degradation was fresh; their 
Jimbs were yet bruised and raw with the 
fetters. They procecded to the compound 
of Captain Galloway, of the 3rd light cav- 
alry, and compelled his blacksmith to re- 
move their chains.t Then they went 
among their comrades, calling aloud for 
vengeance. The whole of the 3rd, except 
Captain Craigie’s troop of fifty men, jomed 
the mutineers: so did the 20th N.I1.; but 
the llth N.I. hung back, defended their 
officers, and such of them as were stationed 
on guard, remained at their posts. 

The mass of the troops had now crossed 
the Rubicon, and knew that to recede or 
hesitate would be to censure the death of 
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rebels, or the life of galley-slaves. The 
inflammable bungalows, mostly thatched 
with straw, were soon set on fire, including 
General Hewitt’s. Dense clouds of smoke 
flame were seen shooting up in columns to 
heaven, or rolling in billows along the 
ground, The bugle sounded the alarm ; 
irregular discharges of musketry were heard 
on every side. The scpoys scemed to have 
turned in a moment from obedient children 
to infuriated madmen. ‘The madness, too, 
was fearfully contagious; the impetus was 
irresistible. The llth held out long, and 
stood by their officers, while their colonel 
reasoned with the mutineers. But, alas! 
the time was past for arguing the matter, 
save with swords and guns. A sepoy of 
the 20th Native infantry took aim at Colonel 
Finnis: the example was instantly followed; 
and the good and gallant officer fell dead 
from his horse, amid a shower of bullets. 
On this the 20th fired into the 11th; and the 
latter corps being no longer able to remain 
neutral,* reluctantly joined their country- 
men, after having first placed their officers 
in safety. ‘Then incendiarism, practised in 
detail at the musketry depdts ever since the 
hated cartridges were distributed, reached 
its height, the mutinecrs being “assisted 
by the population of the bazaar, the city, 
and the neighbouring villages.’ It was 
mutiny coupled with insurrection. The 
sepoys had, however, no leaders, and their 
movements were, to the last degree, irre- 
gular and disconnected. Kall, Kall! was 
the cry of a few desperate fanatics mad- 
dened with bhang; booty, booty! was 
the all-comprehensive object of the bud- 
mashes of the city, and of the scum of the 
vast following which ever attends a large 
Indian cantonment, and which was now 
suddenly let loose on the affrighted Jturo- 
pean families. ‘The scene was terrible; but 
it resembled rather the raid of insurgent 
villagers than the revolt of trained troops: 
there was, in fact, no fighting at all, pro- 
perly so called; for the incensed 3rd cav- 
alry mutincers (who, it must be remembered, 
were Mohammedans of high family) were 
anxious to reach Delhi, where they felt sure 
of the sympathy of their co-religionists ; 
while the mass of the sepoys had joined the 
mutiny because they could not remain neu- 
tral; and the first flush of excitement passed, 
their great desire was to gct out of the 
reach of the European guns. Hight women 
* General Hewitt’s letter. 
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filled the hot night air, and volumes of 
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and seven or eight children perished; and 
there were instances in which the dead 
bodies were horribly slashed and cut by the 
infuriated mob; but the highest official 
account of European lives lost, including 
officers and soldiers, does not reach forty. 
The only considerable body of sepoys 
who remained thoroughly staunch during 
the night was Captain Craigic’s troop of 


cavalry; but it required not merely his re- 


markable influence over his men, but con- 
summate tact in using it, to prevent their 
being carricd away by the torrent. Never 
was there a more conspicuous instance of 
the valuc of that “faculty for managing 
natives,” spoken of by the Calcutta cor- 


respondent of the 7imes as a “sixth sense, 


which can neither be communicated nor 


learnt.’+ = Mrs. Craigie’s account of the 
affair bears strong internal evidence of 
truthfulness, and is corroborated by cotem- 
porary official and private statements. 
She was driving to church with another lady, 
when, passing the mess of the 3rd regiment, 
they saw the servants leaning over the 
walls of the compound, all looking towards 
the road from the Native infantry lines. 


Several voices called out to the ladics to 


return, for there was a mutiny of the Native 


infantry, and a fight in the bazaar. Crowds 
of armed men were now seen hurrying to- 
wards the carriage. Its occupants drove 
hack in great alarm; but soon overtaking 
an English private running for Ins life from 
several men (not sepoys) armed with lattecs 
(long sticks), they stopped the carriage, and 
drew in the fugitive, ns assailants continu- 
ing to strike at him; but the heroines held 
out ther arms and pleaded for him, and 
were suffered to drive off in safety with the 
rescued soldier. On reaching her own 
bungalow, Mrs. Craigie found her husband 
in entire ignorance of what was occurring. 
He started off to the lines of the 3rd, and 
found that the three first troops had disap- 
peared; but his own (the 4th), with the 5th 
and 6th, were still there. Another of the 
troop captains, whose name does not appear, 
but who was senior in rank to Captain 
Craigie, now joimed him, and the two 
officers asked the men if they could rely on 
them. ‘The answer was an eager declara- 
tion of fidelity. The men said they had 
heard there was fighting at the gaol to re- 
lease the prisoners; and clustering round 
Captain Craigie, professed themselves ready 
todo whatever he might order. The officers 
+ Zimes, June 15th, 1897. 
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directed the troops to mount and follow 
them. Meanwhile, a gentleman, whose 
name is not stated, came up, and was 
asked if he had any orders from the colonel. 
The reply was, that “the colonel was flying 
for his life, and had given no orders,’’* 
The officers rode on with the three troops. 
Captain Craigie, anxiously occupied with 
his own men, discovered, after riding some 
distance, that he was alone with the 4th 
troop. He soon afterwards met the released 
cavalry mutineers with their irons broken. 
They were on their way to Delhi, and were 
mounted and in uniform, their comrades 
having given them their own equipments. 
The fugitives recognised Captain Craigie, 
shouted to him that they were free, and 
poured forth blessings on him. “ Ife was,” 
says his wife, “indeed their friend; and had 
he been listened to, these horrors might 
never have happened.” Captain Craigie, 
seeing that it was too late to preserve the 
gaol, turned back, to try and save the stan- 
dards of the 3rd from the lines. The roads 
were thronged with infantry mutineers and 
bazaar men, armed and finng. A ladyt 
was driving by in a carriage, when a trooper 
came up with her and stabbed her. Captain 
Craigie cnt the assassin down with his 
sword, but the victim was already dead. 
Soon after this, a ball whizzed by his own 
ear; and looking round, he saw a trooper 
out of uniform, with lis head mufiled, fire 
at him again. ‘ Was that meant for me?” 
he shouted. ‘Yes! sad the trooper, “I 
will have your blood.” 

Captain Craigie’s presence of mind did 
not desert him; he believed the men might 
mutiny from Jum if he fired; and turmmg to 
them, he asked if they would sce him shot. 
They vociferated “No!” and forced the 
mutineer back again and again; but would 
neither kill nor seize him. A Chnistian 
trumpeter urged the captain to save him- 
sclf by riding faster, and he dashed on 
to the lines; but passing his own house by 
the way, he asked who would go and defend 

* “This statement is partially incorrect, for the 
colonel had directed Adjutant Clarke to order the 
men to stand to their horses, to be ready to mount if 
required.” The order did not reach the men, and 
would evidently have exer@sed very little effect if it 
had; but the former portion of the quotation in ques- 
tion, is corroborated by Colonel Smyth’s own words. 
“Six officers,” he states, “came into my compound 
chased by infantry sepoys, and concealed themselves 
in my house. I then went to inform the general 


(Hewitt) of what was going on. I took my own 
orderly and the field officers with me. I told them to 
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his wife. The whole troop (at least all with 
him) raised their hands. Te said he only 
wanted four men. “JI, J, J,” cried every 
one; so he sent the first four, and rode on 
with the others to the lines, where he 
found Major Richardson and two European 
officers, with a few remaining men of the 
other troops. The Native infantry were 
flying across the parade-ground, pursued by 
the European artillery. The officers, bid- 
ding their men follow, galloped into the 
Open country, with three of the four regi- 
mental standards; and, on sceing them sate, 
Captain Craigie, by the permission of Major 
Richardson, returned to provide for the 
safety of his wife. She, poor lady! had 
endured an interval of terrible anxiety ; but, 
like her husband, had retained perfect self- 
possession, ‘The rescucd Europcan was one 
of the carabiniers—a guard of whom had 
been placed over the mutinecrs, and had 
thercby become the objects of especial 
hatred with the mob. She dressed him in 
her husband’s clothes, and then she and 
her female companion watched the progress 
of the incendiary crew, and seeing bungalow 
after bungalow blazing round them, expected 
that the lines of fire would close them in. 
At length the mob reached the next com- 
pound, and set light to the stables. The 
groans of the horscs were fearful; but soon 
the more terrible utterance of human agony 
was heard through the din; and Mrs. 
Craigic, looking from the upper part of her 
own dwelling, saw a lady (Mrs, Chambers) 
in the verandah of the next house. At her 
entreaty, the servants ran to try and bring 
their unfortunate neighbour over the low 
separating wall. But it was too late; the poor 
victim (who had but newly arrived in India, 
and was on the eve of her confinement) had 
been already killed, and cut horribly. This 
was fearful news for Mrs. Craigie and her 
companions; they soon saw men bringing 
a burning log from the next compound, and 
thought their own ordeal was at hand. 
Crowds gathered round; but the name of 
immediately galloped off as fast as I could, the 
bazaar people striking at me with swords and stichs, 
and shouting after me, which Mr. Rose, of the barrack 
department, witnessed. I went first to Mr. Great- 
hed’s, the gate of whose compound was open; but a 
man ran to it to shut it, I suppose; but | got in and 
rode up to the house, and gave the information to 
the servants, as I was informed Mr. Greathed was 
out. I then went on to the general’s, and heard he 
had just left the house in his carriage.”—Colonel 
Smyth’s Narrative. 

+ Mrs. Courtenay, wife of the hotel keeper at 


draw swords, as the road was getting crowded, and | Meerut. 
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Captain Craigie was frequently shouted in 
deprecation of any assault on his dwelling ; 
and a few of the Hindoo servants who re- 
mained fnithful, especially one Buctour, a 
tent lascar, ran to and fro, trying to clear 
the compound, and declaring that lis mas- 
ter was“ the pcople’s fricnd,” and no one 
should burn his house. 

At this crisis the ladies saw the four 


' troopers sent to guard them riding in, and, 


| recognising the well-known uniform, though 


not the wearers, hailed them at once as 


deliverers. The troopers dismounted, and 
rushed eagerly upstairs; Mrs. Craigie strove 
to take their hands in her’s, but they pros- 
trated themselves before her, and touching 


her feet with their forcheads, swore to pro- 


tect her at the hazard of their lives; 
which they actually did. They implored 


her to keep within shelter, and not expose 
herself on the verandah. But anxicty for 
her husband overpowered every other con- 
sideration, and she could not be restrained 


from gaang forth on the blazing canton- 


ment in an agony of suspense, which pre- 


' vented her from heeding the blinding, suffo- 


cating smoke, the parching heat, or even 


the shots fired at hersclf, until at length thie 
| brother of her young friend arrived in safety, 


and was soon followed by Captain Craigie, 
who having nobly performed his public 
duty, now came to rescue his heroic wife. 
Feanng that the house would be surrounded, 
the officcrs wrapped dark stable-blankets 
round the light muslin dresscs of the ladics, 
tu hide them from the glare of the flaming 
station, and lessen the risk of fire, and con- 
ecaled them in a little thick-walled, single- 


_ doored temple, which stood on the grounds. 


There they remained several hours; during 
which time, a band of armed thieves broke 
into the house; but two of them were shot 
(one by Buctour), and the others fled. 
Cavalry troopers continued to join the 
party, including one of the condemned 
eighty-five, who offered to stay and defend 
the Europeans; but Captain Craigie said 
he must surrender himif he did; and, ‘after 
a time, the boy disappeared.” The other 
troopers, to the number of about thirty, 
eutreated Captain Craigie not to take his 
wife away, as they would protect her with 
their lives; but he dared not run the risk :* 
and when the roads became quieter, he put- 
to the horses (all the stable-servants having 

* Captain Craigie’s house, and another, were the 


only ones left standing in the 3rd cavalry lines. 
+ Greathed’s Letters, p. 291. 


CAPTAIN CRAIGIE’S LOYAL TROOP OF CAVALRY. 
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fied), and hurried the ladies off to the artil- 
lery lines, first allowing them to collect 
together a few clothes and their trinkets. 
The plate they could not get, the khitmut- 
gar (Mohammedan steward) having run off 
with the keys. Ile had, however, buried 
the property in the first moments of alarm, 
and he subsequently brought the whole intact 
to his master. The troopers, gallantly as 
they had behaved, “looked very blank” at 
the idea of proceeding to the European 
lines. Instead of confidently expecting re- 
ward, they “ feared being made prisoners ;” 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
they were induced to venture within reach 
of the unreasoning fury of the British 
foree. It is needful to remember this; 
for probably the excessive dread inspired by 
our policy, has becn, with the vast majority 
of the Bengal army, the inciting cause of | 
mutiny. Our very inconsistencies anid 
vacillations have been ascribed by them to 
some Indden motive. 
only body of sepoys who kept together and 
obeyed orders during this terrible night, 
evidenced the most entire disbelief in tlic 
gratitude or justice of the military autho- 
rities, and ventured to remain in allegiance, 
wholly in dependence on the individual 
character of their captain. But for Inn, 
they too would have jomed the mutineers. 
During the mght, many Europeans were 
saved by the fidelity and daring of native 
servants, at the risk of their own lives. The 
commissioner (Mr. Greathed) aud his wife © 
are among the number. On seeing thie 
mob approach their house, they took shelter — 
with two English ladies on thc terrace roof; | 
but the wood-work was soon set on fire, and 
no alternative apparently remained but to de- 
scend and surrender themselves, when Gho- 
lab Khan, their head gardencr, succeeded 
in inciting the crowd to pillage a large 
storehouse at some distance, he affecting to 
share in the plunder.t Ladders were then 
placed against the opposite wall by others 
of the establishment, cvery member con- | 
tinuing faithful, and the whole party cs- 
caped off the roof (which, some few mimutes 
later, fell in with a fearful crash), and took 
refuge in the gard#h. When day broke, 
the rioters having left the placc, Gholab 
Khan brought a buggy, wherein the com- 
missioner and his three companions pro- 
ceeded in safety to the artillery school of 
instruction, whither, on the morning of the 
11th, all the ladies of the cantonment, with 
their children aud servants, were taken by 
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their husbands without any military escort. 
The school was a large, easily defensible en- 
closure, with lines of barracks; and here all 
the civilians and such of the staff as were 
not required outside took refuge, there 
being no fort at Meerut. Captain and 
Mrs. Macdonald (20th regiment) were both 
slain; but their ayah (nurse) seized the 
children, and conveyed them to a place of 
safety. 

The following is the official list of the 
Kuropeans killed at Mccrut, not already 
named, 38rd Light Cavalry—Lieutenant 
McNabb (a youth of much promise, who 
had only just joined his regiment, and was 
returning home unarmed from the artillery 
mess) ; Veterinary Surgeons Phillips* and 
Dawson, Mrs. Dawson and children. 60¢; 
Rifles—one corporal. 20th Native In- 
funtry—Captain Taylor, Licutenant Hen- 
derson, Ensign Pattle, Mr. Trogear (in- 


| spector in the educational department). 


A gunner, two Chelsea pensioners, a fife- 
major of the llth Native infantry, four 
children, five men, and two women (whose 


|, names were unknown), were all killed by the 


released convicts or bazaar pceople.t 
There was, as has been before stated, 


lo organised resistance; and the gencral 
—opimion, pronounced almost without a diss 


— sentient voice by the press of England and of 


it is not possible to account satisfactorily 


Jndia, is, that the deficiency of the rebels in 
leaders was more than counterbalanced 
by the incapacity of the British authorities, 
After making all reasonable allowance for 
the suddenness of the shock, and the un- 
preparedness of the officers in command 
(although that 1s, in fact, rather an aggrava- 
tion than an extcnuation of their conduct) 


) 


either for the space of time occupied in 


_ getting the troops, especially the dragoons, 


| 


! 


under arms, or for the neglect of any at- 
tempt to forestal the mutineers in their 
undisguised plan of proceeding to Delhi, 
which everybody knew was strongly forti- 
fied, richly stored, and weakly garrisoned 
by Native troops ; and the care of which was, 


* This gentleman had calmly looked on during the 
punishment parade of the previous day, and had ad- 
vocated the adoption of the sternest measures to com- 
pel the entire corps to use the new cartridges. He 
was shot while driving his buggy, and, it is said, mu- 
tilated hy five troopers.—Detter of the Rev. J. C. 
Sinyth, chaplain at Meerut.-—-Zimes. The governor 
of the gaol is said to have owed his life entirely to 
the gratitude of certain of the mutincers, to whom he 
kad spoken kindly while under his charge. 

t Supplement to Gazette, May 6th, 1858; p. 2262, 
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in fact, the one great reason for the main- 
tenance of the costly and extensive Mecrut 
cantonment. To begin with the first count, 
the 60th rifles were parading for evening 
service when the tumult began. ‘They, 
therefore, ought to have been ready to 
act at once against the gathering crowds; 
while the European dragoons, if too late 
in mounting to save the gaol, should have 
been sent off either to intercept the fugitives 
or preoccupy the city.t Captain Craigie, 
who had acted on his own responsibility in 
proceeding with his troop to try and pre- 
scrve the gaol, met several of the released 
prisoners, already on the road to Delhi, 
at that early hour of the evening. Even 
the 3rd cavalry do not appear to have gone 
off together in any large body, but rather 
in straggling partics; and it appears that 
they might have been cut off, or at least 
dispersed in detail. The effort ought to 
have been made at all hazards. There was 
no fort in Meernt; but the women and 
children might surely have been gathered 
together in the artillery school, under the 
escort of Kuropean soldiers, at the first out- 
break of the mutiny, while the 11th—who 
long held back, and to the last protected the 
families of their officers—were yct obedient; 
and while one portion of the foree remained 
to protect the cantonment, the cavalry and 
guns might have overtaken the fugitives, 
the greater number of whom were on foot. 
Major-general Hewitt’s own account of 
the affair is the hest proof of the utter 
absence of any solicitude on his part, or, it 
would appear, of any suggestion on the part 
of those around him, for the preservation of 
Delhi. In acquainting the adjutant-gene- 
ral, in a letter dated May the 11th, with | 
the events of the preceeding night, he never 
even alludes to any plan of proceeding against 
the mutineers, or anticipates any other 
employment for the 1,863 European sol- 
diers stationed at Mecrut, than to take care 
of the half-burned cantonments, and mount 
guard over their wives and familics, until 
reinforcements should arrive to help them 


{ The last witness on the subject is Mr. Russell, 
who, in October, 1858, examined Meerut in company 
with Colonel Johnson of the artillery, an officer pre- 
sent at the mutiny. Mr. Russell satisfied himself 
that there was maeed just ground, admitting the 
difficulty of the situation, and many embarrassing 
circumstances, “to deplore the want of energy of 
those who had ample means in their hands to punish 
the murderers on the spot, and to, in all probability, 
arrest or delay considerably the massacre and revult 
at Delhi.’"—7Zimes, 29th Nov., 1858, 
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hold their own, and assist in carrying out 
drum-head courts-martial for the punish- 
ment of the insurgent villagers and bazaar 
budmashes; as to the civil law and civil 
courts, they were swept away by the first 
bteath of the storm. 
Many ‘a gallant spirit must have chafed 
and raged that night, asking, in bitterness 
of spirit, the question gencrally uppermost 
in the minds of British soldiers— What will 
they say of us in England?” But then— 
and it is not the least strange point of the 
casc—we hear‘ of no single soldier or 
civilian offering to lead a party, or go, if 
need were, alone, to Delhi, if only to warn 
| the defenceless families assembled there, of 
the danger by which they were menaced. 
The ride was nothing; some thirty-six 
miles on a moonlight midsummer night: 
the bullet of a mutincer might bring it to 
a spcedy close; but was that enough to deter 
soldiers from endeavouring to perform their 
duty to the state of which they were sworn 
defenders, or Englishmen ftom endeavour- 
ing to save a multitude of their country- 
women from evils more terrible than death ? 
As individuals even, they might surely have 
done something, though perhaps not much, 
clogged as they were in a peculiar manner by 
the working of a system which, amid other 
defects, makes a general of fifty-five a pheno- 
menon in India.* The commanding officer 
at Mecrut was not a Napicr or a Campbell, 
gifted beyond his fellows with immunity 
from the physical and mental inertia which 
thrcescule years and ten usually bring in 
their train. If General Hewitt had been 
ever characterised by vigour and dccision, 
at least these qualities were uot evidenced 
at Meerut. It is painful to animadvert on 
even the public conduct of a brave old 
officer ; the more so, because the despatch 
which evidences what he failed to do, is par- 
ticularly straightforward and manly. He 
statcs, without preface or apology, that “as 
soon as the alarm was given, the artillery, 
carabiniers, and 60th rifles were got under 
arms; but by the time we rcached the Native 
infantry parade-ground, it was too dark to 
act with efficiency in that direction; conse- 
quently the troups retired to the north of 
the nullah” (small stream before alluded to), 
“so as to cover the barracks and officers’ 
lines of the artillery, carabiniers, and 60th 


rifles, which were, with the exception of 


* Times.—Caleutta correspondent, June 15th, 
858 


t Parl, Papers on Mutinies (No. 3), 1897; p. 9. 


in the greatost security obtainable. 
the whole of the cantonment and Zillah 
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one house, preserved, though the insurgents 


—for I believe the mutineers had at that time 
retired by the Alighur and Delhi roads— 


burnt the vacant sapper and miner lines. 


At break of day the force was divided: one- 
half on guard, and the other taken to patrol 
the Native lines.’ Then follows a state- 
ment of certain small parties of the llth 
and 20th Native infantry who remained 
faithful, and of the fifty men of the 8rd 
cavalry; and the general adds—“ Efficient 
measures are being taken to secure the 
treasure, ammunition, and barracks, and to 


place the females and European inhabitants 
Nearly 


police have deserted.” + 
The delay which took place in bringing 


the Gth dragoons inta action is quite unac- 
counted for. 
from Mecrut on the 12th of May, says, that 
between five and six o'clock on the evening 
of the previous day, while preparing for a 
ride with Colonel Finnis, he heard a buzzing, 
murmuring noise, such as was common in 
case of fire; and shortly after, while putting 
on his uniform, the havildar-major of the 


A medical officer, writing 


llth rushed into the room, exclaiming, 
“Vly! sahib, the regiments are in open 
mutiny; Colonel Finnis has just been shot 
in my arms. Ride to the Huropean cavalry 
lines and give the alarm.” The doctor did 
so; galloped off to the house of the colonel 
of the dragoon guards, which he had just 
left, and then on to the barrack lines, where 
Colonel Joncs was engaged in ordering the 
men to saddle, arm, and mount forthwith. 
The remaining movements of the dragoons 
are best told in the words of this eye- 
witness, whose account is the only circum- 
stantial one which has been made public, 
regarding the proceedings of a corps which, 
rightly used, might have saved Delhi, and 
thousands of lives. 


“Tt took us a long time, in my opinion, to get 
ready, and it was dark before the dragoons were 
ready to start in a body; while by this time flames 
began to ascend in all directions from the lines, and 
the officers’ bungalows of the 3rd cavalry and the 
11th and 20th Native infantry; from public build- 
ings, meas-houses, private residences, and, in fact, 
every structure or thing that came within the reach 
of the torch, and the fury of the mutineers and of 
the bazaar canaille. * * © When the carabi. 
niers were mounted we rode off at a brisk trot, 
through clouds of suffocating dust and darkness, in 
an easterly direction, and along a narrow road; not 
advancing in the direction of the conflagration, 
but, on the contrary, leaving it behind on our right 
rear. In this way we proceeded for some two or 
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MUTINEERS BIVOUAC ON THE ROAD TO DELHI. 


three miles, to my no small surprise, when sud- 
denly the ‘halt’ was sounded, and we faced about, 
and, retracing our steps and verging off to our left, 
debouched on the left rear of the Native infantry 
lines, which were all in a blaze. Skirting along 
behind these lines we turned them at the western 
end, and wheeling to the left, came upon the 11th 
parade-ground, where, at a little distance, we found 
the horse artillery and H.M.’s 60th rifles. It 
appears that the three regiments of mutineers had 
by this time commenced dropping off to the enst- 
ward and to the Delhi-road; for here some firing 
took place between them and the rifles; and pre- 
sently the horse artillery coming to the front 
and unlimbering, opened upon a copse or wood 
in which they had apparently found cover, with 
heavy discharges of grape and canister, which tore 
and rattled among the trees, and all was silent 
again. ‘The horse artillery now limbered up and 
wheeled round, and here I joined them, having lost 
the dragoons in the darkness. By this time, how- 
ever, the moon arose; ‘we blessed her useful light’ 
{so did the mutineers, no doubt]; and the horse 
artillery column, with rifles at its head, moving 
across the parade-yround, we entered the long street, 
turning from the southward behind the light cavalry 
lines. It was by this time past ten o’clock, and 
having made the entire circuit of the lines, we passed 
up to the eastward of them, and, joined by the 
dragoons and rifles, bivouacked for the night.”* 


At daybreak the doctor proceeded to 
visit the almost deserted hospital, where 
a few patients, prostrate with small-pox, 
alone remained, On his way he met a 
dhooly, and, stopping the bearers, inquired 
what they carried. They answered, “The 
colonel sahib.” It was the body of poor 
Finnis (with whom the inquirer had been 
preparing to ride scarce twelve hours before) 
which had just been found where he fell, 
and was being carried towards the churchi- 
yard. Nosearch had been made for him or 
for any other of the fallen Kuropeans, who, 
if not wholly killed by the insurgents, 
must have perished in needless miscry. 
Colonel Smyth, on the followmg morning, 
saw ten or twelve European dead bodics on 
the Delhi-road, near the old gaol.t 

The mutineers had abundant leisure to 
Initiate, with a success they could never have 
anticipated, their first great step of syste- 
matic hostility. They were not, however, 
unanimous in their views. Many of the 
20th Native infantry were still loyal at 
heart, and 120 of them turned back, and 
presented themselves at Meerut, where the 
influence of the officers and families whom 
they had protected, procured them a favour- 


* Times, June 29th, 1857. 

+ Brief Account of the Mutiny, p. 6. 

{ Letter from an eye-witness of the seizure of 
Delhi by the mutineers.— Zimes, July 14th, 1857. 

§ Letter to the Z¥mes, October, 1857. 
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able reception. Several of the 8rd cavalry 
also appear to have returned and surrendered 
themselves, and many of them were met 
with, wandering about the country, longing, 
but not daring, to return to their homes, 
Meanwhile, the mass of the mutineers, 
counselled by a few more daring spirits, 
took care to cut off the telegraph communi- 
cation between Meerut and Delhi, and to 
post a guard of a hundred troopers at a 
narrow suspension-bridge over the Hindun, 
one of the two rivers between them and 
Delhi; but which then, in the height of the 
hot season, was casily fordable. They knew 
that there was no other obstacle, the country 
being smooth as a bowling-green ; and they 
took full advantage of the apathy of the 
British, by bivouacking for a brief rest, 
within six miles of the scene of their out- 
rages; after which, they rose up and pur- 
sucd their way without the slightest inter- 
ruption. Their arrival at Delhi will be 
varrated in the following chapter. The 
Mecrut catastrophe is sufficiently impor- 
tant to deserve what Nelson wished for—a 
gazette to itself. 

The general opinion of the Indian press 
and public, declared it “certain that the 
severc sentences on the mutincers of the 
3rd cavalry was the immediate cause of 
the Meerut massacre.”t{ In England, the 
same conclusion was naturally and almost 
unavoidably arrived at. Colonel Sykes, ex- 
chairman of the East India Company, and 
also a high authority on the score of indi- 
vidual character and experience, declared in 
the most emphatic language, his “thorough 
conviction, that but for the fatal punish- 
ment of the eighty-five troopers at Meerut 
to ten years’ confincment in irons, with hard 
labour as felons, for resisting the compulsory 
use of the suspected cartridges, the first 
instance in a hundred years, in Bengal, of 
sepoys in combination imbruing their hands 
in the blood of their officers, would not have 
occurred. In short, had the policy adopted 
by Colonel Montresor in the contingent 
force at Hyderabad in 1806, in abrogating 
a dangerous order upon his own responsi- 
bility, been adopted at Meerut, we might 
still have had a loyal Bengal army, as we 
still have a loyal Madras army, although the 
latter had, fifty-one years ago, revolted upon 
religious grounds.”§ 

Again, in his place in the House of Com. 
mons, Colonel Sykes said, that at the 
moment of ironing the troopers on parade, 
‘an electric shock of sympathy went through 
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the whole army, and amongst their co-reli- 
gionists in the contingents with native 
powers. Up to that time there had been 
doubts and alarms, but no common sym- 


‘| pathy or understanding. Then, however, 


every sepoy in the Bengal army made the 
case of the condemned his own.” * 
Lord Ellenborough contrasted the promp- 


- titude manifested by Sir Henry Lawrence in 


Oude, with the shiftless incapacity displayed 
at Meerut. At the latter place, the muti- 
neers, he said, rose at 6 p.M., and it was not 
until nightfall that H.M.’s carabiniers were 
able to move. “How did it happen that 
with a Qucen’s regiment of infantry, another 
of cavalry, and an overwhelming force of 
horse and foot artillery, the mutineers yet 
escaped without injury to Delhi, and made 
a march of thirty to forty miles?” Lord 
Ellenborough spoke forcibly on the power 
of individual character in influencing events 
in India; and, alluding to General Hewitt, 
he declared that no government was justi- 
fied in placing in a most important position 


| a man of whom the troops knew nothing, 


and with whose qualifications the gov- 
ernment themselves were unacquainted. 


| “Where,” he added, ‘“‘ was the commander- 
, in-chicf upon this occasion? Why was not 


he in the midst of his troops? He must 
have been aware of all the difficulties which 
were growing up. He must have known 
the dangers by which he was beset. * * * 
He, however, went to the hills, leaving the 
dangers to which I refer behind him in the 
plun. Such is not the conduct which a 
man occupying the position of commander- 
in-chief ought to have pursucd.” + 

The leading reviews and magazines took 
up the same tone; and the writer of an able 
and temperate article in one of them, gave a 
question and reply, which contain, in few 
words, the common-sense view of the mat- 
ter. ‘“ Why was nothing done or attempted, 
before the insurgents reached Delhi, to arrest 
their murderous progress, and protect the 
unfortunate residents in that city? Why, 
but that our leaders were unequal to their 
duty, and that General Anson had rushed 
ito a menacing display of authority, with- 
out troubling himself to consider the means 
or the persons by whom it was to be 
sustained.” t 

In India, however, the Meerut authorities 
were not wholly without apologists, and 
even vindicators. Some intercepted sepoy 


* Speech on proposed India Bill, Feb. 18th, 1858. 
t India Debate.—Z¥mnes, 30th June, 1857. 
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letters were said to show, that the en- 
tire Bengal army had resolved on a simul- 
taneous rising on the 15th of May; conse- 
quently, the blundering cruelties practised at 
Meerut were supposed to have precipitated 
the insurrectionary movement, and pre- 
vented the intended co-operation of the 
widely dispersed troops. The evidence in 
favour of this supposition was little better 
than rumour; if there had been any of 
weight, the authorities would have been 
only too glad to publish it for the diminu- 
tion of their own blame. But had sucha 
plot existed, its development at Meerut 
would have been particularly unfortu- 
nate; for subsequent events showed, that 
in most other stations, the officers in com- 
mand (whether soldiers or civilians) were 
ready to make public duty their paramount 
consideration ; and proved, in many remark- 
able instances, no less conspicuous for the 
employment of their often slender resources 
for the public good, than the Meerut 
leaders had been for the misuse of their 
almost unparalleled advantages. The wan- 
tonly provoked catastrophe at Meerut was 
fitly followed by an access of stupefaction, 
which can alone account for the absence of 
any effort to save Delhi. 

The following is an extract from a sermon 
preached on the occasion by Mr. Rotton, 
one of the chaplains of the Meerut station ; 
who was subsequently attached to the be- 
sieging force sent against Delhi, where, 
according to Mr. Greathed, he was “ well 
thought of,” and “attentive to his duties.’’§ 
The tone indicates the view gencrally taken 
of the recent outbreak; for preaching 
of so very decided a character would, if 
not approved, scarcely be tolerated by any 
congregation. 

“Think awhile of our past position and 
our brightening prospects. The mutiny 
came upon us most unexpectedly. The 
scene of its commencement was Meerut; 
and the circumstances which led to its out- 
break here, were doubtless arranged by 
matchless wisdom and unbounded love. It 
seems, if report speaks truly, that a diabo- 
lical and deep-laid plot had been conceived, 
and was hourly maturing in detail, for the 
destruction of British supremacy in India.” 
On this mere rumour, Mr. Rotton pro- 
ceeded to ground a description of the “ un- 
paralleled skill” with which “the Moham- 
medan” had framed his alleged plot, and the 


t Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for Sept., 1857. 
§ Greathed’s Letters, p. 188, 
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means adopted by Providence for its dis- 
closure. “ Hence, I say, He [the Almighty] 
arranged every incident connected with the 
mutiny of Native troops in this station 
(including, of course, the attempted enforce- 
ment of the polluting cartridges and the 
three hours’ fettering]; and but for the 
solemn and sad warning which we received 
here, it is possible, yea, very probable, that 
the enemy’s plans would have arrived at 
such maturity, that our destruction might 
have been certain and complete. Such are 
the convictions of men of experience and 
judgment in India. They look on the out- 
break at Meerut as the salvation of India.” 
The above quotation is not a very encou- 
raging one to lay before the religious portion 
of the British public, now earnestly striving, 
in an entircly opposite spirit, and with entirely 
different weapons, for the spiritual and tem- 
poral salvation of the people of India. But 
it is well that the zealous and sclf-denying 
supporters of missionary enterprise should 
fully recognise the dangers and difficulties, 
from within and without, which beset the 
progress of Christianity in India. Within 
the pale, an insidious spirit of formality, 
self-sufficiency, and belligerent intolerance 
is at work, which is diametrically opposed to 
the first principles of the gospel. The doc- 
trine of a special Providence, for instance, as 
illustrated above, can happily do little harm 
to hearers accustomed from childhood to 
test human teaching by the standard of 
Holy Writ, and to rely on the assistance of 
Divine wisdom to enable them to arrive at 
a right judgment. “Christians of the 
Book,” as General Hearsey aptly translated 
Protestants, may indeed well dispense 
with any other light than that reflected 
from their Bibles by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit; but if we send missionaries to 
India for the express purpose of expounding 
the Scriptures, we ought to be most careful 
that they be duly qualified for the work. 
Such tcachers should have, at least in 
measure, the zeal of Peter and the love of 
John united with the controversial power of 
Paul. It is no simple task to disentangle 
the subtle web of casuistry which modern 
Brahminism has woven round the great 
verities of their ancient faith, or to eradicate 
from the affections of the people the rank 
growth of impure idolatries, of superstitious 
and sensual customs founded on allegories 
originally more graceful and far more meta- 


* Her jaghire was included in what is now the 
Meerut district. See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 373. 
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physical than those of Greece or Rome—and 
to graft in place of them simple faith in the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, and in the 
One Mediator between God and man. 
With the Mohammedans the difficulties 
are still greater. Their deep reverence for 
the great Head of our church would seem, 
at first sight, to facilitate their acceptance 
of Christianity ; but it is not really so, for 
they view themselves as the objects of a 
further and fuller revelation than ours, which 
it is their duty to guard and propagate. 
Impressed with this conviction, they will 
not, like the Brahmins, engage in argu- 
ments, or view possible conversion to Chris- 
tianity in any light than as a crime, which 
if not repented of, must be punished with 
death. Thus, and thus only, can the 
plague of apostasy be staycd among them. 
There is no surer obstacle to Moham- 
medan conversion than an irreverent hand- 
ling of the deepest mystcries of the Christian 
faith. Yet the more rash and incompetent 
the preacher, the more likely is he to “rush 
in where angels fear to tread.’ An ex- 
ample of this is quoted by Lord Hastings 
in the diary kept by him, when making a 
tour as governor-gencral in 1815. He went 
to church at Meerut, in the handsome and 
extensive structure, towards the recent ercc- 
tion of which the Begum Sumroo* (a Roman 
Catholic by profession) had been the chief 
contributor. ‘The tenor of the sermon 
was,” he says, “ to impress upon us a strict 
and defined repartition of functions be- 
tween the different persons of the Trinity 
—a line which we were assured would be 
inviolably preserved from the indelicacy 
which each must feel would attend the tres- 
passing of the prerogatives of another.” + 
The impediments to making proselytes in 
India will not, however, deter those from 
making the attempt who act in obedience 
to a Divine command, and in reliance on 
Divine aid. Still in this, as in all similar 
cascy,, we must do our utmost before 
venturing to.expect a blessing on our 
labours. An inexperienced and slenderly- 
gifted mau, who would preach to empty 
pews in England, is not likely to attract 
hearers among a people whom he addresses 
under all the drawbacks inseparable from 
the position of a stranger and a furcigner, 
who, unpractised in their language, and yet 
more so in their modes of thought, comes 
to tcll his audience that they and their 


+ Private Journal of the Marquess of Sastings : 
edited by the Marchioness of Bute; vol. iL, p. 329. 
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long lain in ignorance and darkness. Toa 
preacher thus situated, it must be no small 
advantage to he perfectly versed in the 
antecedents of his hearers: he can hardly 


know too much of their customs and _ pre- ; 


fathers, and their venerated priesthood, have | 
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DELHI BEFORE THE MUTINY—MAY, 1857. 


tory,” are controverted points, before ad- 
mitting the truth of which the Hindoos must 
unlearn the lessons of a lifetime, and disown 
traditions cherished for centuries as Divine 
revelations, Alas! willit please God to raise 
up the meek, holy scholars who, to human 


judices, of their strength and their weak- | judgment, scem alone capable of the task. 


ness: his store of information cannot be too 
preat : he should, like Moses, be versed not 
only in Israclitish history, but in all the 
wisdom of the Kgyptians. In fact, the 
preliminary course of study requisite for an 
Indian missionary is altogether an excep- 
tional one. Controversy in Europe is usu- 
aly exercised regarding minor points of 
form, doctrine, and discipline. In India, 
the first articles of our faith—the creation 
of the world according to the Book of 
Genesis, the incarnation of the Saviour 
the very existence of the “Christ of his- 


But we must not despair: India has had 
already a Schwartz, Carey, and Martyn, a 
Middleton and Heber. She has just lost an 
excellent bishop (in Dr. Wilson, the late 
venerable diocesan of Calcutta); and there 
are probably many now living, clergymen 
and laymen, whose labours, though com- 
paratively unknown, are working out greater 
results than we dream of. Only when we 
send labourers into the vineyard, let them 
be our very best—clear-headed, large- 
hearted, gentle, men: no bigots, no secta- 
rians, no formalists, no shams, 
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CHAPTER LY. 


DELHI—MAY 111. 


Ir would be very easy to write a full and 
glowing account of the seizure of Delhi and 
its terrible consequences, on the plan of 
selecting the most probable and intcresting 
portions of the statements yct published, 
and discarding the improbable and confhict- 
ing ones; but it is difficult to frame even a 
bricf narrative, grounded on authentic data, 
while the trial of the King of Delhi, with all 
the important evidence taken thercon, re- 
mains, like the Meerut court-martial, a 
scaled book to the general public, and the 
most important points have to be searched 
for bit by bit, through masses of Bluc- Book 
verbiage, or received on the testimony of 
individuals, more or less discriminating in 
testing the accuracy of the intelligence they 
communicated to their friends in England. 
It is from private letters only that we de- 
rive our information of the state of feeling 
in Delhi innmediately before the outbreak, 
and of the excitement occasioned by the 
cartridge question among its immense popu- 
lation, but especially among the three 
Native regiments by which it was garrisoned. 
The census of 1846 states the population of 
the city, exclusive of its suburbs, at 137,977 ; 
of these, 71,580 were Ilindoos, 66,120 
Mohammedans, and 327 Christians (chiefly 
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Kurasians). Nowhere clse in India was the 
proportion of Mohammedans to be com- 
pared with this: and although the British 
government might view the ancient capital 
of the Moguls as the shrine of buried great- 
ucss, intercsting only to the poet, the anti- 
quarian, or the artist, many a poverty- 
stricken Mosicm noble, many a half-starved 
Rajpoot chicftain or ousted zemindar, re- 
membered that a Great Mogul yet lived 
within the marble palaces of his ancestors, 
surrounded by a numerous offspring. Brah- 
mins and Rajpoots had fought for the 
Moguls, and had filled the highest offices 
of the state, from which Hindoos and Mo. 
hammedans were alike excluded by the un- 
generous policy of their present rulers. 
Men suffermg under existing grievances, 
rarcly think much of those of their prede- 
cessors from opposite causes; and it is only 
natural to suppose that there were many mal- 
contents m India, who beheld the raj of the 
Feringhee with intense bitterness, and were 
well content to unite on common ground as 
natives, for the expulsion of the hated 
foreigners, and then fight out their own 
quarrels by themselves. Of course, the 
great mass of the people, who carn a scanty 
subsistence literally in the sweat of their 
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brow—who depend on: daily toil for daily 
food, and who die by hundreds when any- 
thing occurs to interrupt their monotonous, 
resourceless Industry—neither make, nor 
willingly take part in revolutions; for it is 
certain that, whichever side prevails, a mul- 
titude of the lowest classcs will be trodden 
under foot by the combatants. Thus it was 
in all cases; but especially at Delhi, where 
thousands of peaccful citizens, with helpless 
families, had as good a right to expect fromthe 
British the benefits of a wise and strong ad- 
ministration, and protection against the mu- 
tinous spirit abroad amid the Bengal army, 
as any member of the covenanted service. 
The Indian population, could they but 
find hearing, have a right to initiate rather 
than echo the indignant question of their 
fcllow-subjects in England—-why did govern- 
ment “make Delhi a strong fortress, sur- 
round it with new bastions, excavate a deep 
ditch out of the granite rock, leave within it 
a hundred thousand muskets, two parks of 
the heaviest artillery in India, and powder 
cnough to blaze away at any encmmy for a 
year, and then place the whole in the sole 
charge of three Native regiments?”* and 
leave it there, while ineendiary fires, in 
different stations, were telling, week by 
week and month by month, the spread of 
disaffection. ‘The circulation of the chupat- 
tics has been compared to the ery Cross 
transmitted by the Scottish Lighlanders. 
The burning bungalows at the musketry 
depots ought to have afforded a far more 
siznificant warning of what was going on, 
written, as the information was, in charac- 
ters of fire, which they who ran might read. 

Lettcrs dated almost simultancously with 
the execution of that fatal sentence on the 
Meerut troopers (which was, in truth, the 
death-warrant of every European massacred 
in the following week), prove that some 
at least of the Delhi oflicers were anxiously 
watching the signs of the times. The three 
Native regiments—the 38th, 54th, and 74th 
Native infantry—consisted of about 3,500 
men; there was also a company of Native 
artillery, comprising about 160 men. ‘The 
Kuropeans numbered, in all, only fifty-two; 
of whom three commissioned officers and 
two sergeants belonged to the artillery.t 
They occupied the hottest cantonments in 


* Times (leader), July 24th, 1857. 

} The parliamentary return, from which these 
statements are taken, gives sixty-five as the total 
number of “sick of all ranks;” but whether this 
heading is intended to include Europeans, or, as is 
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India; the low rocky ridge on which modern 
Delhi is built, reflecting the intense glare of 
the fierce Indian sun, under which many 
sank down in fever; while their comrades 
had additional work to perform by day, with 
volunteer duty as nurses by night. Still, 
so far from being blinded by languor or 
fatigue to the temper of the Native troops, 
they noted it well; and their correspondence 
tells of n degree of excitement unparalleled 
for many years; of the disbanding of the 
19th (the poor 19th, as those who know its 
history still sorrowfully term it); and of the 
unremoved persuasion of the sepoys, “that 
ox fat and hogs’ lard had been imposed upon 
them in their cartridges.” Where the offi- 
cers could speak the language well, they 
reasoned with their men for a time success- 
fully ; but where, as in the majority of cases, 
this free communication did not exist, and 


“where the best speakers of native lan- - 


guages had been called away by staff ap- 
pointments or for civil service, leaving only 
dumb novices, or even dumb elders behind 
them,” there mutiny most surely flourished. 
So said these letters, written some forty- 
cight hours before the outbreak. Want of 
head and of moral union among the disaf- 
fected, was, it was added, the ae chance of 
safety left to the Muropcans: and so it 
proved. t 

These vague apprehensions had, however, 
no conncction with Mecrut. That station 
was the last in all India to which the idea 
of danger was attached, and it was the 
special point @apput for the Europeans at 
Delhi. At what hour the telegraphic com- 
munication was cnt off between these posts, 
does not appear; but it is probable that the 
absence of any intimation of the disturb- 
ances, which commenced at Mecrut as early 
or earlier than five o’clock on Sunday, was 
occasioned by the same miserable incapacity 
which marked the whole conduct of the 
authorities. The communication with Agra 
was not cut off till nine o’clock; for at 
that hour, intimation of what was occurnng 
was dispatched to that city, in the form of 
a private message, by the postmaster’s sister, 
to prevent her aunt from starting for Meerut, 
according to a previous engagement.§ Un- 
happily, no private emergency induced the 
scnding of a similar communication to Delhi. 


most probable, only the native patients in hospital, 
does not appear.—Parl, Papers, February 9th, 
1858 ; p. 3. 

t See Darly News, July 28th, 1807. 

§ Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p, 175. 
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The mutinecrs, on their part, do not appear 
to have sent on messengers ; and there is no 
ground for believing that, at daybreak on 
Monday, the 11th of May, any individual of 
the vast population of the Mohammedan 
capital and its suburbs had received the 
slightest warning of the impending calamity. 

The troops were paraded, in the cool of 
the early morning, to hear the sentences 
of the Barrackpoor courts-martial, which 
were read here as elsewhere, without any 
withdrawal of, or explanation regarding, the 
cartridges. After parade, the garrison 
guards were told-off, and the officers and 
men separated to perform their ordinary 
course of duty. 

The first alarm appears to have been 
taken by Mr. Todd, of the telegraph office; 
who, finding the communication with Mee- 
rut interrupted, proceeded to the bridge of 
boats across the Jumna, near one of the 
seven gates of the city, and there met a party 
of the 3rd cavalry, and was murdered by 
them. His fate was not known until late in 
the day. The European authorities do not 
state the manner in which they first learned 
the arrival of the Meerut mutineers in 
Delhi; but it would scem that a few of the 
released troopers rode in at the river gate, 
as the forerunners of the disorganised bands 
then on the road. At about cight o’clock 
the resident, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, pro- 
ceeded to the Delhi magazine, for the pur- 
pose of ordering two guns to be placed on 
the bridge, to arrest the progress of the 
mutineers. He found Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby, and the other European and Native 
members of the establishment, at their 
post; and on alighting from his buggy, Sir 
Theophilus, with Lieutenants Willoughby 
and Forrest, proceeded to a small bastion on 
the river face, which commandcd a full view 
of the bridge, and there saw but too dis- 
tinctly that the time for preoccupation was 
over; the mutineers had already posted a 
body of cavalry on the Delhi side, and were 
marching on in open column. 

The resident and the licutenant immedi- 
ately proceeded to ascertain whether the 
river gate had been closed against the muti- 
neers: this had been done, but to no pur- 
pose, and Lieutenant Willoughby hurried 
back to place the guns and howitzers in the 
best possible positions for the defence of the 
magazine. The nine Europeans* then re- 

* Lieutenants Willoughby, Forrest, and Raynor; 


Conductors Buckley, Shaw, Scully, and Acting Sub- 
Conductor Crow; Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. 


mained in quiet expectation of the worst, 
which, when it came, they met with such 
wise valour. 

Meanwhile, it may be reasonably asked, 
who was the chief officer? and what orders 
did he give? The chief officer was Briga- 
dier Graves ; and it would appear that after 
parade he, like the other officers, went home 
to breakfast. When he learned the ap- 
proach of the mutineers does not appear ; 
but the first authentic mention of his pre- 
sence, describes him as having proceeded 
with his staff to a circular brick building of 
some strength, whence the daily gun was 
fired, situated on an eminence near the 
cantonment, and within a short distance of 
the Moree and Cashmere gates. ‘To this 
building, called the Flagstaff tower, the 
European women and civilians flocked for 
safety on the first alarm, and found Brigadier 
Graves watching from thence the movements 
of the rebel force on the north and western 
faces of the city. “He had,” one of the partyt 
writes, “no one to advise him, apparently ; 
and I do not think any one present envied 
him his post.” In truth, it was no easy 
task to know what to do for the defence of 
a city seven miles in circumference, when 
mutiny without met mutiny within. Pro- 
bably the brigadier was anxiously looking 
for reinforcements: indeed, one of the offi- 
cers of the 388th, says—‘ What puzzled 


us was the non-appearance of Europeans | 


from Meerut, in pursuit of the insur- 
gents.” An expectation of this kind alone 
explains the absence of any plan for the re- 


moval of the ladies and children to Kurnaul | 


or Meernt, instead of suffering them to re- 
main in the tower from morning till evening, 
although the obstacles against escape were 
multiplying every hour. The length of 
time occupied by the Delhi tragedy is not 
its least painful feature. The massacre 
was not a general one, but a series of mur- 
ders, which might have been cut short at 
any moment by the arrival of a regiment, 
or even a troop of European cavalry; for 
the rebels made no attempt to seize the 
guns till nearly sunset; nor did any con- 
siderable body of the Delhi troops join the 
mutineers until after the disorderly flight 
of the European officers and their families. 
The total disorganisation was, perhaps, in- 
evitable; but the accounts of many of the 
sufferers evidence the absence of any clear 


+ Mrs. Peile, the wife of a lieutenant in the 38th; 
who had been very ill, and was about leaving Delhi 
on sick leave.— Zimes, September 25th, 1857. 
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understanding between Brigadier Graves 
and the officers commanding Native corps. 
To form a just idea of the events of 


| this miserable day, they must be detailed, 


as far as possible, in the order of their 


occurrence. The next victim after Mr. 
Todd, was the commissioner, Mr. Fraser; 


and the anly circumstantial account of his 


death yet published, is given by a native 


- eye-witness, whose narfative, corroborated 


in various essential points by the official 
documents, serves to relieve what the 
Journal des Débats terms their “ incom- 
parable aridity.” 

Karly in the morning of the 11th, a party 


of Hindoos, bound for a well-known place of 


Brahminical pilgrimage, started from Delhi 
for Mussoorie. Shortly after crossing the 
bridge of boats they met eighteen troopers, 
who inquired their business. “ Pilgrims 
proceeding to Hurdwar,” was the reply. 
The troopers ordered them to turn back on 
peril of their lives: they obeyed, and wit- 
nessed the mutineers enter the city by the 
Delhi gate, after killing a European (pro- 
bably Mr. Todd) whom they met on the 
bridge. The cavalry cantered in, uttering 
protestations of good-will to the native 
inhabitants, but death to the Europeans. 
They appear to have found the gate open, and 
to have ridden through without opposition ; 
but it was closed after them. The cutwal, 
or native mugistrate, sent word to Mr. 
Fraser, who immediately ordered the records 
of his office to be removed from the palace ; 
and getting into a buggy, with a double- 
barrelled gun loaded, with two mounted 
(native) orderlies, proceeded towards the 
mutineers. They saw and advanced to 
meet him, calling out to his escort—‘‘Are you 
for the Feringhee (the forcigner), or for the 
faith?” “Decen, deen |” (the faith, the faith !) 
was the reply. Mr. Fraser heard the omi- 
nous Mohammedan war-cry once more 
raised in Delhi; and as the mutineers ap- 
proached him, he fired twice, shooting one 
man through the head, and wounding the 
horse of another; then springing from his 
huggy, he rushed in at the Lahore gate of 
the palace, calling out to the subahdar on 
duty to close it as he passed, which was 
accordingly done. 

A trooper now rode up, told the Meerut 
story, gained a hearing despite the efforts 
of Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas (the 
commandant of the palace guards), and won 
over the subahdar and company of the 38th 
then on guard at the palace gate. The 
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subahdar, being reproached by the Euro- 
peans for treachery in holding a parley 
with the mutineers, turned angrily on his 
reprovers, and bade them seek safety in 
flight, at the same time opening the gate 
for the troopers. Mr. Fraser.and Captain 
Douglas ran towards the interior of the 
palace, followed by the mutineers, one of 
whom fired a pistol after the fugitives, which 
took effect, for the commissioner staggcred 
and leant against a wall; whereupon another 
trooper went up, and, with a sword, severcd 
his head from his body at a stroke. Cap. 
tain Douglas was slain at the same time; 
and the assassins proceeding to the king’s 
hall of audience, found two other Europeans 
(one of whom was probably Mr. Nixon, 
Mr. Fraser’s head-clerk), and killed them 
there. The Rev. M. J. Jennings and his 
daughter, who were living with Captain 
Douglas over the Lahore gate of the palace, 
are said to have perished at this time, as also 
their guest, a Miss Clifford. The mutinecrs 
attempted to open a negotiation with the 
king, who was, it must be remembered, with 
his family, wholly at their mercy, in that 
very palace where the eyes of his aged anccs- 


tor, Shah Alum, had been stabbed out by a | 
What could a : 


Mohammedan freebooter. 
pageant king, of above cighty years of age— 
surrounded by a progeny born and reared 
in an atmosphere of besotted sensuality, 


which we had never made one single effort | 
to purify—do in such a case as this but | 


temporise? So far as the tale has-yet been 
told, the royal family, doubtless more from 
fear and interest than any affection for the 


British government, were extremely loth to | 


countenance the insurgents, ond cordially 


joined the Europeans in hoping for succour | 


from Meerut. The king wrote a letter to 
Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor at Agra, 
informing him that the town and fort of 


Delhi, and his own person, were in the » 


hands of the rebel troops of the place, 
who, it was added, had opened the gates, and 
joined about 100° mutineers from Mcerut. 
The fate of Mr. Fraser, of Captain Douglas, 
and of Miss Jennings, was also mentioned 
in this letter ; anda telegram founded on it, 
was sent from Agra to Calcutta on the | 
14th.* The account thus given was onc of | 


the earliest received by the Supreme gov- - 


ernment. | 
The Delhi cantonment was two miles 

from the city. At about ten o’clock, tidings — 

reached the lines of what had taken place at 
* Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutinies, p. 178. 
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the palace, and the 54th regiment were 
ordercd down to the city. One of the 
junior officers (a youth of ninetcen, who 
wrote lis touching tale home to his sister) 
says—“ Of course, at this time, we had not 
the slightest doubt as to its loyalty.” 
Happily. for lim, his company and one 
other were left to wait for two guns, with 
which Major Paterson was to follow as 
quickly as possible, the rest of the regiment 
marching on at once. A Jady already men- 
tioned (Mrs. Peile), who was then living 
close to the lines, watched the 54th pass 
the house; and she writes, that secing 
“their cheerful appearance, and yet deter- 
mined look, we congratulated ourselves on 
having such a brave sct of fellows, as we 
thought, to go forward and fight for us,?’* 
Colonel Ripley, the commandant of the 
regiment, Iced his men into the city without 
letting them load, intending to charge the 
mutincers with the bayonet. The 54th met 
the rebels advancing towards the canton- 
ment, in numbers nowhere stated on autho- 
rity, and, in private accounts, very variously 
from twenty to 150. ‘The original invaders 
had been probably, by this time, reinforced 
by straggling partics of their own mutinous 
comrades, as also by the rabble of Delhi, 
and by the lawless Goojurs of the neigh- 
bouring villages—a predatory and semi- 
barbarous tribe, whose marauding propen- 
sitics were, even in peace, very imperieetly 
kept in check by our defective system of 
police ; and who, in disturbed times, were the 
indiscriminating enemy of every one who 
had anything to lose, whether Huropean, 
Ilindoo, or Mohammedan. The insurgents 
came on, and inet Colonel Ripley’s force at 
the Iuglish church,t near the Cashmere 
gate. ‘They advanced without hesitation, 
calimg out to the 54th, that their quarrel 
was not with them, but with their officers. 
The 5-lth first delayed firing on the plea of 
not bemg loaded; and, when they had 
loaded, their shots whistled harmlessly over 
the heads of the troopers. ‘These galloping 
up, took deliberate aim in the faces of the 
Kuropeans, all of whom were unarmed ex- 
cept Colonel Ripley, who shot two of his 
assailants before he fell—Iit by their pistols, 


weer 


* Letter.— Times, September 25th, 1857. 

+ The English church was erected at the cost of 
£10,000, by Lieutenant-colonel Skinner, ‘This officer, 
one of the ablest commanders of irregular troops 
who ever served the 1. I. Company, was a half 
caste, and received an honorary lieutenant-colon: )- 
ship from Lord Hastings in 1814, the motive being 
partly the governor-general’s characteristic sense of 
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and bayoneted by a sepoy of his own 
corps. ‘The countenances of the troopers 
are described as wearing the expression of 
Maniacs ; one was a mere youth, rushing 
about and flourishing his sword, and dis- 
playing all the fury of a man under the 
influence of bhang.[ Captains Smith and 
Burrowes, Licutenants Edwards and Water- 
ficld, were killed, and Lieutenant Butler 
wounded, The Quartermaster -sergeant 
also fell. Dr. Stewart, the garrison sur- 
gcon, had a very narrow escape: “he tripped 
on a stone, which saved him from a shot; 
dodged behind a wall, and reached canton- 
ments.’’§ 

It was long before the guns to support 
the 54th were ready; for the Native 
artillerymen, though neither disrespectful 
nor disobedient, were manifestly unwilling 
to take part against their countrymen. 
At length Major Paterson, with the re- 
maining two companies and two pieccs of 
artillery, passcd through the Cashmere gate 
ito the city. The mutincers fled at ouce, 
in wild disorder, through the — strects. 
Major Paterson then returned through the 
Cashmere gate, and took up his position at 
a small fortified bastion, called the Main- 
guard, where he remained all day in 
momentary expectation of being attacked, 
The slaughtered Huropeaus were lying at a 
little distance, and the sepoys who had re- 
mained faithful bronght in the bodies. It 
was a most heartrending sight,’ says the 
young officer before quoted, “to see all our 
poor chaps, whom we had scen and been 
with that very morning, talking and laugh- 
ing together at our coffec-shop, lying dead, 
side by side, and some of them dreadfully 
mutilated.” Colonel Ripley had been pre- 
viously carried back to the cantonments, 
and was found by two ladies (the wife of 
Major Paterson and Mrs. Peile), lying on a 
rude bed at the bells of arms. Le pomted 
to a frightful wound on his left shoulder, aud 
said that the men of his own regiment. had 
bayoncted hin. The colonel implored the 
native doctor ta give him a dose of cpium to 
deadcn his sufferings, which, after some per- 
suasion, was done; and the ladics, anxious 
for the safety of their children, returned to 


justice, and partly, as the marquis himself says, the 
fear of losing a most valuable public servant, by 
subjecting him to be placed under the orders of 
inexperienced European juniors.—Marquis of Has- 
tings’ Private Jow nal, vol. i, p. 280. 

{ Letter from an eye-witness.—Delhi Gazette, 
published at Agra (after the seizure of Delhi), 

§ Private letter from an officer of the 38th. 
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their homes. On their way, they met men 
‘and women-servants, wandering about in 
the greatest confusion and distress. The 
| | servants begged them not to remain in the 
lines, as it was understood that the bunga- 
lows would be burned at night. The two 
ladies, therefore, packed up such property 
as they could in boxes, directed the natives 
to hide it, and left the lines about two 
o'clock, under the care of Lieutenant Peile, 
who first sought out Colonel Ripley, placed 
him in a dhooly, and rode by his side to the 
‘Flagstaff tower, which the whole party 
' reached without encountering any moles- 
'. tation. 
|, The assembled Europeans were grievously 
| disappointed by the non-arrival of succour 
| from Meerut ;* and Surgeon Batson, of the 
' 7th Native infantry, offered to attempt the 
| _ conveyance thither of a request for assis- 
| tance. Brigadier Graves accordingly wrote 
i 
| 
: 
| 


a despatch to this effect; and Mr. Bat- 
| gon, leaving his wife and three daughters in 

the tower, procecded to his own house, 

where he dyed his face, hands, and feet ; 

and, assuming the garb of a fakir, went 
| through the city, intending to cross the 
| bridge of boats; but, finding the bridge 
| broken, he returned towards the canton- 
ment, and tried to pass the Jumna at a 
| ferry near the powder-magazine. The 
| sowars, or troopers of the 3rd cavalry, had, 
- however, preceded him, attended by crowds 

of Goojurs, who were plundering and firing 
| the houses. Mr. Batson despaired of being 
| able to reach Meerut, and rushed across 
| the parade-ground, Either the act be- 
|. trayed him, or his disguise was seen through, 
' for the sepoys fired at him; but he suc- 
; ceeded in getting as far as the garden near 
, the caual, where he was seized by some 
| villagers, and “ deprived of every particle of 
| clothing.” In this forlorn condition he 
' proceeded on the road to Kurnaul, in hopes 
| of overtaking some officers and ladies who 
_ had fled in that direction. Thus the only 
| | effort to communicate with Meerut was 
frustrated; for no other appears to have 
been attempted, even by the more promising 
means of native agency. 

Had it been successful, it is not probable 
that the Meerut authorities would have 
made any effort, or encountered any risk, 
to remedy the evils their torpor had occa- 


* “Te was so inexplicable to us why troops from 
Meerut did not arrive.”—Lieutenant Gambier’s Let- 
ter.— Times, August 6th, 1857. 

+ The Chaplain’s Narrative of Stege of Delhi, p. 6. 
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sioned. A message that a few scattered hand- 
fuls of men, women, and children were in 
momentary danger of being murdered sore 
thirty-five miles off, would not have star- 
tled them into compassion; for the calamity 
had been foreseen on the Sunday night. The 
Rev. Mr. Rotton describes himself and his 
wife as watching their children “ reposing 
in profound security beneath ihe paternal 
roof”’ (a bungalow in the European lines) 
gazing upon the shining moon, “and an- 
ticipating what would befall our Christian 
brethren in Delhi on the coming morn, 
who, less happy than ourselves, had no 
faithful and friendly European battalions 
to shicld them from the bloodthirsty rage 
of the sepoys.”’t 


of the Delhi sepoys remained ostensibly 
true to their salt. 
54th from the cantonment, the 74th moved 
on to the artillery parade, where Captain de 
Teissier was posted with a portion of his 
battery: the 38th were marched towards 
the Flagstaff tower, and formed in line along 
the high road. When Major Paterson took 
up his position at the Mainguard, he directed 
Captain Wallace to proceed to cantonments 
to bring down the 74th Native infantry, 
with two more guns. 
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Up till a late hour on Monday, the mass 


On the departure of the 


Major Abbott, the commanding officer of 


the 74th, had previously heard that the 


men of the 54th had refused to act, and 
that their officers were being murdered. 
The intelligence reached him about eleven 
o'clock. LHe says—‘ I instantly rode off to 
the lines of my regiment, and got as many 
as there were in the lines together. I fully 
explained to them that it was a time to 
show themselves honest; and that as I in- 
tended to go down to the Cashmere gate of 
the city, I required good, honest men to 
follow me, and called for volunteers. Every 
man present stepped to the front, and being 
ordered to load, they obeyed promptly, and 
marched down in a spirited manuer, On 
arriving at the Cashmere gate, we took | 
possession of the post, drawn up in read- 
ness to receive any attack that might be 
made. Up to3 p.m. no enemy appeared, 
nor could we, during that period, get any 
information of the insurgents.” f 

The Meerut mutineers actually in Delhi 
at this time, were evidently but few: it is 


{ Despatch from Major Abbott to government; 
dated “ Meerut, May 1uth, 1857."—Further Par- 
liamentary Papers on the Mutiny, No. 3 (Commons,) 
1858; p. 10. 
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impossible to tell in what numbers, or to 
| what extent, the 88th and 54th had as yet 
_ co-operated with them ; but the dregs of the 
population of the city, suburbs, and villages, 
| were thronging the streets, and especially 
| around the magazine, the surrender of 
which was demanded by a party of the 
treacherous palace guards (the 38th), in the 
name of the king. No reply was given, 
whereupon the mutincers brought scaling- 
ladders from the palace, and placcd them 
against the walls. The conduct of the 
native establishment had before this been 
suspicious; and a durwan, or doorkeeper, 
named Kurreem Buksh, appeared to be 
keeping up a communication with the 
enemy, greatly to the annoyance of Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby, who ordered Lieutenant 
Forrest to shoot him should he again ap- 
The escalade from with- 
out was the signal for a similar movement 
from within; for the natives, having first 
hidden the priming-pouches, deserted the 
Europeans by climbing up the sloped sheds 
on the inside of the magazine, and descend- 
ing the ladders on the outside. The insur- 
gents then gathered in crowds on the walls; 
but the besieged kept up an incessant fire 
of grape, which told well as long as a single 
round remained. At length, Conductor 
Buckley—who had been loading and firing 
with the same stcadiness as if on parade, 
although the enemy were then some hun- 
dreds in number, and kept up a continual 
fire of musketry on the Europeans within 
foity or fifty yards—received a ball in his 
arm; and Lieutenant Forrest, who had 
been assisting him, was at the same time 
struck by two balls in the left hand. Fur- 
ther defence was hopeless. The idea of 
hetraying their trust by capitulation never 
scems to have been entertained by the gal- 
Jant little band. Conductor Scully had 
volunteered to fire the trains which had 
been laid hours before, in readiness to blow 
up the magazine as soon as the last round 
from the howitzers should be expended. 
The moment had arrived. Lieutenant 
Willoughby gave the order; Conductor 
Buckley, according to previous arrange- 
ment, raised his hat from his head, and 
Conductor Scully instantly fired the trains, 
and perished in the explosion, as did also 
Sergeant Edwards. The other Europeans, 
though all hurt, escaped from beneath the 
smoking ruins, and retreated through the 
sally-port on the river face. It is probable 
that many of the leading mutineers perished 
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here. “ Lieutenant Willoughby estimated 
the number killed to be little short of 1,00C 
men.”* The Hurdwar pilgrims before re- 
ferred to, fix the same amount; but a native 
news-writer, in relating the same event, 
speaks of about 500 persons being killed in 
the different streets ; adding — The bullets 
fell in the houses of people to such a degree, 
that some children picked up two pounds, 
and some four pounds, from the yards of 
their houses.” + 

The Europeans at the tower, and those on 
duty at the Mainguard, had listened to the 
heavy firing at the magazine with great 
anxicty. <A little after three o’clock the 
explosion was heard; but it was not very loud, 
and they did not know whether it was the 
result of accident or design. The 38th 
Native infantry, on guard at the tower, 
scized their arms, crying out, “ Deen, 
Deen!” The Europeans seeing this ominous 
movement, desired the sepoys to surrender 
their weapons, which they actually did, and 
the ladies assisted in passing the arms to 
the top of the tower. At four o’clock, the 
telegraphic communication to the north- 
ward being still uninterrupted, the brigadicr 
dispatched the following message to Um- 
ballah, the sccond of three sent here from 
Delhi in the course of the day :— 

“ Telegram.—Cantonment in a state of siege. 
Mutineers from Meerut, 3rd light cavalry, numbers | 
not known, said to be 150 men, cut off communica- 
tion with Meerut; taken possession of the bridge of 
boats; 54th N. I. sent against them, but would not 
act. Several officers killed and wounded. City ina 
state of considerable excitement. ‘Troops sent down, 
but nothing certain yet. Information will be for- 
warded.” 

The brigadier, so far from having yet re- 
solved on evacuating Delhi, desired to de- 
fend the cantonments, and ordered Major 
Abbott to send back two guns. The major’s 
reasons for not doing so, and the narrative 
of his subsequent conduct and escape to 
Meerut, may be best told in his own 
words. Interesting particulars, on official 
authority, regarding this memorable epoch, 
are extremely rare, and claim quotation i 
extenso, especially where, as in the present 
instance, the writer has occupied a respon- 
sible position in the affairs he describes. 

“This order [for the return of the guns | 
I was on the point of carrying out, when 


* Major Abbott's despatch.— Further Parl. 
Papers aes 3), p. 10. . 
+ Lahore Chronicle: republished in Times, Sep- 


tember 18th, 1858. 
t Further Papers, No. 3 (Commons), p. 5. The 
first telegram from Delhi is not given. 
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Major Paterson told me, if I did he would 
abandon the post, and entreated me not to 
go. He was supported by the civil officer, 
a deputy-collector, who had charge of the 
treasury, who said he had no confidence in 
the 54th men who were on guard at the 
treasury. Although I strongly objected to 
this act of, as it were, disobeying orders, yet 
as the deputy-collector begged for a delay 
of only a quarter of an hour, I acceded to 
his request. When the quarter of an hour 
was up, I made preparations for leaving the 
Mainguard, and was about to march out, 
when the two guns I had sent back to can- 
tonments, under Second-lieutenant Aislabie, 
returned to the Mainguard with some men 
of the 38th light infantry. I inquired why 
they had come back, and was told, in reply, 
by the drivers, that the gunners had de- 
serted the guns, therefore they could not 
goon. I inquired if any firing had taken 
place in cantonments. My orderly replied, 
he had heard several shots; and said, ‘Sir, 
let us go up to cantonments immediately !” 
I then ordered the men to form sections. 
A jemadar said, ‘ Never mind sections, pray 
go on, sir.” My orderly havildar then 
called up, and said, ‘Pray, sir, for God’s 
sake leave this place—pray be quick!’ I 
thought this referred to going up to the 
relief of cantonments, and accordingly gave 
the order to march. I had scarcely got a 
hundred paces beyond the gate, when I 
heard a brisk firing in the Mainguard. I 
said, ‘What is that?’ Some of the men 
replied, ‘The 38th men are shooting the 
European officers.’ I then ordered the men 
with me, about a hundred, to return to 
their assistance. The men said, ‘Sir, it is 
useless; they are all killed by this time, 
and we shall not save any one. We have 
saved you, and we shall not allow you to go 
|| back and be murdered.’ The men formed 
| 


_! yound me, and hurried me along the road 
on foot back to cantonments to our quarter- 
guard. I waited here for some time, and 
sent up to the saluting [Flagstaff] tower 
to make inquiries as to what was going on, 
and where the brigadier was; but got no 
reply.” 

To supply the hiatus in Major Abbott's 
story, as to what was going on at the tower, 
we must fall back on the statements of 
private persons. 

At about five o’clock, a cart, drawn by 
bullocks, was seen approaching the building. 
| An attempt had been made to hide its con- 


tents by throwing onc or two woman’s 


! 
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on this painful incident. 
was anxiously enquiring of the officers who 
were now flocking in from various parts, if 
they knew anything of her step-brother, 


gowns over them; but an arm hanging stiff 
and cold over the side of the cart, betrayed 
its use as the hearse of the officers who had 
been shot in the city. Happily, the ladies 


in the tower had little time, amid the 


momentarily increasing confusion, to dwell 
One poor girl 


Captain Burrowes; but they shrank from 


her, knowing that all the while his corpse 


lay but a few hundred yards distant, at the 
gate under the window of the tower, covered 
over, like the bodies of his fallen comrades, 
with some article of feminine apparel. The 
men of Captain de Teissicr’s horse field bat- 


tery were at length “ persuaded to take part 


with the mutineers, but only when pressed 


round by them in overwhelming numbers, 
and unable to extricate themselves from their 
power.”* The commandant had his horse 
shot under him; but he reached the tower 
in safety, and there found his wife, with her 
infant in her arms, watching in agony for 
him. The insurgents then took possession 


of two of the light guns. Major Paterson, 
and Ensign Elton of the 74th, came in about 
the same time from the quarter-guard, and 
said that the Europeans were being shot 
down. On receiving this intelligence, the 
brigadiert ordered a general retreat to Kur- 
naul, a distance of about seventy miles. 
Several ladies protested against quitting 
Delhi until they should be rejoined by their 
husbands, whom some of them had not 
seen since the morning. Alas! there was 
already at lcast one widow among their 
number.{ But the night was closing in, 
and Captain Tytler, of the 38th, urged in- 
mediate departure, and went with Lieu- 
tenant Peile to get the men of that regi- 
ment together to accompany the Europeans. 
Carriages of all descriptions were in waiting 
at the foot of the tower; but, in some 
cases, the native servants had proved fear- 
ful or unfaithful; and the vehicles werc 
insufficient for the fugitives, so that wounded 
men found themselves burdened with the 
charge of women and children, with- 
out any means of conveyance.  Lieu- 
tenant Peile, having Dr. Wood of the 38th 
(who had been shot in the facc), Mrs. Wood, 


* Despatch from Lieutenant-governor Colvin, to 
the governor-general in council, May 22nd, 1857.— 
Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. 312. 

+ Account by Lieut. Gambier, of the 38th N. I. 

t Account by Mrs. Peile. -- Zimes, Sept. 20th, 1857. 
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and his own wife and child to take care of, 
and “not knowing how he was to get on,” 
sought counsel of the brigade-major, Cap- 
tain Nicoll: the answer he received was, 
«The best way you can.”’* 

Another lado describes the general de- 
parture from the tower as taking place 
at about six o’clock; and states—" We got 
into Captain Nicoll’s carriage [apparently 
meaning herself, her husband and child], 
and put in as many others as we could, and 
drove one pair of horses for fifty miles.” 
A large number of Europeans, including 
Brigadier Graves, started at the same 
time, and some branched off to Meerut; 
while the others pursued the Kurnaul road, 
and arrived safely at Kurnaul on the follow- 
ing morning. Here a fresh separation took 
place, half the party, or about ten persons, 
going on to Umballah at once, the remain- 
ing ten following more slowly. The natives 
were “so unwilling” to assist them, “that,” 
says the lady above quoted, “ it was with the 
greatest difficulty we managed to get on at 
all; L—— [her husband] being obliged to 
threaten to shoot any one who refused to 
give us assistance.” However, they did get 
on, and started from Thunessir, a dawk 
station on the Umballah road, at six o’clock 
p.m. on Wednesday, “in a cart drawn by 
coolies,’ reaching Umballah about eight 
o'clock on Thursday morning. 

It would be unreasonable to criticise the 
measures of a man who saw the lives of his 
wife and infant in imminent peril. Only 
had the villagers been either cruel or vin- 
dictive, a few bullets or Jattees would have 
quickly changed the aspect of affairs. The 
disinclination of the villagers to aid the 
Europeans, may possibly have some conncc- 
tion with the manner in which the English 
had recently assumed supremacy over the 
district of which Thunessir, or Thwanessur, 
is the chief town. That territory contains 
about a hundred villages, producing an an- 
nual revenue of £7,600 sterling A moiety 
is said to have “escheated to the British 
government, by reason of the failure of 
heirs in 1838 and in 1851,” and the remain- 
ing portions were soon afterwards confis- 
cated, “in consequence of the failure of the 
chiefs in their allegiance.”§ 

Very few of the fugitives had the chance 


* Account by Mrs. Peile.—Zimes, September 25th, 
1857. 

+ Probably the wife of one of the law officers, 
Mr. L. Berkeley, the principal Sudder Ameen, who 
escaped to Kurnaul with his wife and infant. ‘The 
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of carrying matters with such a high hand 
as “1.” and his companions. So far from 
harnessing the natives to carts, Englishmen 
and Englishwomen, cold, naked, and hungry, 
were then in different villages, beseeching, 
even on their knees, for food, clothing, and 
shelter; literally begging—for they were 
penniless—a morsel of unleavened bread and 
a drop of water for their children, or a 
refuge from the night-dews, and the far 
more dreaded mutineers. The varied ad- 
ventures of the scattered Europeans are 
deeply interesting and suggestive. Many 
an individual gained more experience of 
native character between Delhi and their 
haven of refuge in Umballah or Mcerut, in 
that third week of May, 1857, than they 
would have obtained in a lifetime spent in 
the ordinary routine of Indian hfe, than 
which it is scarcely possible to conceive any- 
thing more superficial and conventional, or 
bettcr calculated to foster arrogance and 
se}f-indulgence. 

The next in order of flight to the brigade- 
major’s party was Major Abbott, to whose 
narrative we return, as affording another 
link in the chain of events. After vainly 
attempting to get any orders from Brigadier 
Graves, his attention was directed to some 


carriages going up the Kurnaul road, among | 


which he recognised his own, occupied by 
his wife and daughters. The men of 
his regiment, at the quarter-guard, assured 
him that the officers and their families 
were leaving the cantonment, and entreated 
him to do the same. The major states— 
“T yielded to their wishes, and told them, 
‘Very well, I am off to Meerut. 
colours, and let me sce as many of you 
at Mcerut as are not inclined to become 
traitors.” I then got up behind Captain 
Hawkey, on his horse, and rode to the 
guns, which were also proceeding in the 
direction the carriages had taken, and so 
rode on one of the waggons for about four 


miles, when the drivers refused to go any | 


further, because, they said, ‘ we have left our 
families behind, and there are no artillery- 
men to serve the guns.’ They then turned 
their horses, and went back towards canton- 
ments. I was picked up by Captain Wallace, 
who also took Ensign Elton with him in the 


buggy. 


identification is of some interest, on account of an 
incident mentioned in the text. 
{ Letter published in the Ztmes, July 17th, 1857. 
§ Thornton’s Gazetteer, on the authority of Indian 
Pol. Disp., 29th July, 1835; and 10th Sept., 1851. 
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Ensign Elton informed me, that he and 
the rest of the officers of the 74th Na- 
tive infantry were on the point of going 
to march out with a detachment, when 
he heard a shot, and, on looking round, 
saw Captain Gordon down dead; a second 
shot, almost simultaneously, laid Lieutenant 
Revely low; he (Elton) then resolved to do 
something to save himself; and, making for 
the bastion of the fort, jumped over the 
parapet down into the ditch, ran up to the 
counterscarp, and made across the country 
to our lines, where he was received by our 
men, and there took the direction the 
rest had, mounted on a gun.” The 
party with Major Abbott went up the 
Kurnaul road, until they came to the cross- 
road leading to Meerut, vid the Bhagput 
Ghaut, which they took, and arrived at 
Meerut about eight o’clock in the evening 
of the 12th.* 

Regarding the origin of the outbreak, 
Major Abbott says— 


“From all I could glean, there is not the slightest 
doubt that this insurrection has been originated and 
matured in the palace of the King of Delhi, and that 
with his full knowledge and sanction, in the mad 
attempt to establish himself in the sovereignty of 
this country. It is well known that he has called 
on the neighbouring states to co-operate with him 
in thus trying to subvert the existing government. 
The method he adopted appears to be to gain the 
sympathy of the 38th light infantry, by spreading 
the isin reports now going through the country, of 


| the government having it in contemplation to upset 
| their religion, and have them all forcibly inducted to 


Christianity, 

“The 38th light infantry, by insidious and false 
arguments, quietly gained over the d4th and 74th 
Native infantry, each being unacquainted with the 
other's real sentiments. I am perfectly persuaded 
that the 64th and 74th Native infantry were forced 
to join the combination by threats that, on the one 
hand, the 388th and 54th would annihilate the 74th 
Native infantry if they refused, and vice versd, the 
38th taking the lead. I am almost convinced that 
had.the 38th Native infantry men not been on guard 
at the Cashmere gate, the results would have been 
different, The men of the 74th Native infantry 
would have shot every man who had the temerity to 
assail the post. 

“The post-office, electric telegraph, Delhi bank, 


. the Delhi Guzette press, every house in cantonments 


and the lines, have been destroyed. ‘Those who es- 
caped the massacre fled with only what they had on 
their backs, unprovided with any provisions for the 
road, or money to purchase food. Every officer has 
lost all he possessed, and not one of us has even 
a change of clothes.” 


* Despatch dated May 13th, 1857.—Further 
Parl. Papers on the Mutiny (No. 3), p. 10. 

+ In the letter from which the above facts are 
taken, the writer says, “young Metcalfe had fled in 
the morning.” This is a mistake, for he was still 
in Delhi, as will be shown in a subsequent page. 


Major Abbott’s opinion of the conduct of 
the King of Delhi, does not appear justified 
by any evidence yet published; and_ his 
censure of the 38th hardly accords with the 
fact, that not one of the officers of that 
corps were killed. | 

Lieutenant Gambier, writing from Mee- 
rut on the 29th of May, says— 

“ Meer Mundoor Ali, and Sahye Sing [Native offi- 
cers from Delhi], who came over for court-martial 
on the mutineers, declare that nothing of this oute 
break was known before it occurred, and that if we 
two [himself and Colonel Knyvett] went to Delhi, 
the men would flock to us. alee believe our lives 
would be safe among the 38th, but the rascals would 
not stand by us; and I make no doubt that the 
garrison duty men, influenced by the example of 
the 54th, would have committed any excess.” 

The fugitives who escaped in carriages or 
carts, whether dragged by natives or quad- 
rupeds, had probably little conception of 
the sufferings endured by the footsore and 
weary wandcrers who had no such help on 
their perilous journey. When the sepoys 
at the Mainguard turned against their 
officers, the latter strove to escape as Ensign 
Elton describes himself to have done, 
but were interrupted by the screams of 
some ladies in the officers’ quarters. ‘I'he 
Europeans ran back, and making a rope 
with their handkerchiefs, assisted their ter- 
rificd countrywomen to jump from the ram- 
part into the ditch, and then with great 
difficulty, and nearly half-an-hour’s labour, 
succeeded in enabling them to scramble up 
the opposite side. During the whole time 
not a shot was fired at them by the sepoys, 
and the party succeeded in making their 
way to a house on the banks of the river, 
belonging to Sir T. Metcalfe, where they ob- 
tained some food from the servants, who | 
had not scen their master since the morn- | 
ing.f  Ilere they stayed until they be- 
held the whole of the three cantonments on | 
fire, and saw “a regular battle raging in | 
that direction :’{ they then, under cover of 
nightfall, ran to the river, and made their 
escape. The party then consisted of five | 
officers and of five ladies—namely, Licute- 
naut Forrest, his wife, and threc daughters; 
Lieutenant Procter, of the 388th; Lieutenant 
Vibart, of the 54th; Lieutenant Wilson, of | 
the artillery; a Lieutenant Salkeld, of the | 
engineers; and Mrs. Fraser, the wife of an | 


t This fact shows how far the sepoys were from 
acting on any plan, much less having any recog- 
nised leader; in which case, burning the canton- 
ments and fighting among themselves, after getting 
rid of their European masters, would have been 
quite out of the question. 
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officer of the engineers, then absent on 
duty.* This poor lady, though shot through 
the shoulder at the time the Europeans 
were fired on in the Mainguard, bore up 
cheerfully, in the hope of finding her hus- 
band at Meerut. At an early period of 
their journey the party fell in with Major 
Knyvett and Lieutenant Gambier, to the 
latter of whom a peculiar interest attaches, 
' because, after escaping from Delhi, he re- 
turned thither with the besieging force, and 
' received his death wound at the hands of the 
_mutineers. By his account, corroborated by 
other testimony, it seems that at the time of 
the evacuation of the Flagstaff tower, it was 
generally supposed that a considerable body, 
if not the greater portion, of the Native 
troops would accompany the fugitives to 
Meerut. They actually started for the pur- 
pose; but Lieutenant Gambicr, who was in 
the rear, says the sepoys were soon seen 
streaming off by hundreds, till at length 
he and Colqnel Knyvett found themsclves 
alone with the colours of the 38th and 
about 150 men, who refused to proceed 
further, and, laying hold of the non-commis- 
sioned officers with the colours, went to 
their lines. The two Europeans followed 
them, sounded the “assembly,” and implored 
them to fall in, but without effect ; and the 
colonel, too grieved by the defection of his 
regiment to be heedful of personal danger, 
went in amongst them, and said, “If you 
wish to shoot me, here I am; you had better 
do it.” The men vehemently denied any 
such intention, and then the two officers 
dismounted, not knowing what they ought 
todo. Lieutenant Gambier, who tells their 
adventures with the simplicity which cha- 
racterises the highest class of bravery, adds 
—“T do not know whether we fully recog- 
nised the extent of the evil, but we then 
did not think of gettmg away. I had my 
bed sent down to the quarter-guard ; and 
my kit [kitmutgar] went for some dinner.” 
Wearied with fatigue and excitement he 
fell asleep, and it was night before he 
awoke. On looking round, he saw Lieute- 
nants Peile and Addington (74th), and 
Mr. McWhirter, collector of Paniput (who 
was in ill-health, and had come on a visit 
to Delhi), with Mr. Marshall, an auctioneer 
and merchant, standing near him. The 
sepoys urgently pressed the officers to 
escape, Offering shelter and concealment in 
their huts. Firing was now commencing in 


* Letter of officer of 54th (probably Lieutenant 
Vibart).—Zimes, July 23rd, 1857. 


the lines, and Peile and Gambier, each 
taking a colour, reached the door of the 
quarter-guard; but the sepoys thronged 
round and jerked the colours from the 
hands of the officers. Lieutenant Gam- 
bier, meeting Colonel Knyvett in the 
doorway, said, “We must be off.” The 
colonel objected; but the lieutenant took 
him by the wrist, pulled him outside, and 
forced him away from the doomed regiment ; 
on which the colonel lookcd back with some- 
thing of the bitter yearning with which a 
sea-captain quits the sinking ship which has 
been for years his home, his pride, and his 
delight, the parting pang overpowering the 
sense of danger, even though a frail boat 
or a bare plank may offer the sole chance 
of escape from imminent personal peril. 
Neither the colonel nor his young com- 
panion had any ladies to protect, other- 
wise the feelings of husbands and fathers 
might naturally have neutralised the in- 
tense mortification and reluctance with 
which they turned their backs on Delhi. 
But though Mrs. Kuyvett was safe at a dis- 
tance, and the leutenant was unmarried, 
yet the latter had his colonel to support 

and save. “We hurried on,” he writes, | 
“tripping and stumbling, till we reached a 
tree, under which we fell down exhausted. 
I feared I should get the colonel no further ; 
he had touched nothing all day, and the 
sun had more or less affected him; but to 
remain was death; and after a few minutes’ 
rest, we again started forward. So we passed 
all that dreadful night. The moon rose, and 
the blaze of cantonments on fire made it 
light as day, bringing out the colonel’s scales 
and my scabbard and white clothing in most 
disadvantageous relief; as we lay, the colonel 
used to spread his blue pocket-handkerchicf 
over my jacket, in order to conceal it as 
much as possible.” The elder officer was 
unarmed and bareheaded; he was, besides, 
subject to the gout, an attack of which the 
distress of mind and bodily fatigue he was 
undergoing were well calculated to bring 
on. In the morning, some Brahmins 
coming to their work discovered the fugi- 
tives hiding in the long jungle grass, and | 
after giving them some chupatties and | 
milk, led them to a ford over a branch of | 
the Jumna. They met on the road Mr. 
Marshall, with whom they had parted in 
the quarter-guard: he had wandered on 
alone; Mr. McWhirter having been, he 
‘believed, drowned in attempting to cross 
ithe canal cut at the back of the canton- | 
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from a villager that there were other Euro- 
| peans about a mile further on in the jungle. 
On proceeding thither, they came up with 
and joined Lieutenant Forrest’s party, 
_ which raised their number to thirteen. The 
- fording of the Jumna on the second night 
| of their toilsome march, was the greatest 
'' obstacle they had to encounter. ‘The 
water was so deep, that whereas a tall man 


| might just wade it, a short man must be 


drowned.” The ladies, however, got over, 
supported by a native on one side, and a 
European on the other. Some of them lost 
their shoes in the river, and had to proceed 
barefoot over “a country composed exclu- 


"sively of stubble-fields, thistles, and a low 


thorny bush.” The treatment they met with 


'. was very varied: at one village they were 


given food, and suffered to rest awhile; then 
they were wilfully misled by their guides, 
because they had no means of paying them ; 
and had nearly recrossed the Jumna in 
mistake for the Hindun, but were pre- 
vented by the presence of mind of Licu- 
tenant. Salkeld, in ascertaining the course 
of the stream by throwing some weeds into 
it. It was intensely cold on the river 
bank, and the wind seemed to pierce 
through the wet clothes of the fugitives 
into their very bones. ‘They laid down 
side by side for a short time, silent, except 
for the noise of their chattering teeth; 
and then, after an hour or two’s pause 
(for rest it could hardly be called), they 
resumed their weary journey. Next they 
encountered a party of Goojurs, who plun- 
dered and well-nigh stripped them; after 
which they fell in with some humane 
Brahmins, who brought them to a village 
called Bhekia or Khekra,t gave them char- 
poys to rest on, and chupatties and dholl (len- 
til pottage) to cat. Crowds gathered round 
the wanderers, “ gaping in wonderment, and 
cracking coarse jokes” at their condition and 
chance of life. But the villagers, though 
rough and boorish in manner, were kind in 
act, until ‘a horrid hag” suddenly made her 
way to the Europeans, and flinging up her 
skinny arms, invoked the most fearful curses 
on them, tilted up their charpoys one by one, 

*Second Supplement to the London Gazette, 
May 6th, 1858; p. 2241.’ 

_t In the copies of this letter printed for private 
circulation, from one of which the above statements 
are taken, the name of the village is given as 
Khekra; in the abstract published in the Times, 
August 6th, 1857, it is Bhekia. 

$ The faithful remnant of the 3rd did not, how- 
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| 
ing; and here their number, though not their 
strength, was increased by two sergeants’ 
wives and their babes. One of the latter 
was a cause of serious inconvenience and even | | 
danger; for at a time when the general safety 
depended on concealment, the poor child 
was incessantly on the point of compromis- 
ing them, for it “ roared all day, and howled 
all night.” On the Thursday after leaving 
Delhi, a native volunteered to carry a letter 
to Mecrut, and one (written in French) was 
accordingly entrusted to him. All Satur- 
day they spent “grilling under some apolo- 
gies for trees ;” but towards evening a mes- 
sage arrived from a village named “ Hur- | 
chundpoor,” that one Francis Cohen, a | | 
European zemindar, would gladly receive 
and shelter them. With some difficulty 
they procured a hackery for the ladies, who 
were by this time completely crippled, and, 
escorted by about a dozen villagers, reached 
Hurchundpoor in safety, where they re- 
ceived the welcome greeting of “ How d’ye 
do?—go inside—sit down.” The speaker, 
Francis Cohen, though very like a native in 
appearance and habits, was a German, about 
eighty-five years of age, who had formerly 
served under the Begum Sumroo. He 
placed the upper story of his dwelling at 
the disposal of the fugitives, sent skirts and 
petticoats for the ladies, with pieces of stuff | 
to cut into more, and provided the officers 
with various kinds of native attire; and once 
again they “ate off plates and sat on chairs.” 
On Sunday, at sunset, while they were en- 
joying rest, after such a week’s work as none 
of them had ever dreamed of enduring, the 
news came that a party of sowars (Native 
cavalry) were at the gate, sent by the King of 
Delhi to conduct the Europeans as prisoners 
to “the presence.” The officers sprang 
up, and were hastily resuming the portions 
of their uniform which they still possessed, 
when two Europeans rode into the courtyard, 
announcing themselves as the leaders of 
thirty troopers from Meerut, come in answer 
to the letter sent thither by a native mes- 
senger, : 
Of course, troopers of the 3rd cavalry} 
ever, include Captain Craigie’s entire troop. On his 
return to the parade-ground with his men, he found, » 
as has been stated, Brevet-major Richardson with 
pet of his troop, and Captain and Lieutenant 
‘airlie (brothers), with the remains of the 5th and 
6th. Some hurried conversation ensued between 


the officera, which was interrupted by their being | 
fired at. The mob of mutineers from the infantry | 


| 
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were the last persons looked to for deliver- 
ance: nevertheless, Lieutenant Gambier 
adds—“ These fine fellows had ridden all 
day, first to Bhekia, and afterwards to Hur- 
chundpoor, near forty miles, to our assis- 
tance.” Under this escort, Colonel Knyvett 
and his, companions succeeded in reaching 
Meerut at about 10 p.m.—the eighth night 
after leaving Delhi. The first question of 
Mrs. Fraser was for her husband. An 
officer, not knowing her, immediately com- 
municated the fact of his death, the manner 
of which will be hereafter shown. The rest 
of the party were more fortunate, many 
friends coming in by degrees, who had been 
given up for lost. 

All the officers of the 38th escaped ; 
Lieutenant Peile and his wife encountered 
extreme peril, aggravated for a time by 
separation from each other, as well as from 
their child. The carriages had nearly all 
driven off from the Flagstaff tower, when 
a gentleman, seeing that Mrs. Peile had 
no conveyance, offered her a seat in his. 
She accepted his offer for her little boy, 
who reached Meerut some days before 
his parents, and while they were supposed 
to have perished. Then Mrs. Peile joined 
Dr. Wood and his wife. The doctor had 
been shot in the face, as is supposed by the 
men of his own regiment (the 38th), and 
his lower jaw was broken. The ladies with 
him were the last to leave Delhi; and they 
had scarcely started, when some natives 
came to them, and advised their turning 
back, declaring that the officers and others 
who had preceded them on the Kurnaul 
road had all been murdered. They re- 
turned accordingly to Delhi, and took re- 
fuge in the Company’s gardens, where they 
found a gunner, who went to the hospital, 
at their request, to fetch a native doctor. 
Other natives brought a charpoy for the 


lines were seen advancing, and the officers agreed 
to start with the standards for the Kuropean lines. 
Captain Craigie states, that owing to the deafening 
uproar, the intense excitement, and the bewildering 
confusion which prevailed, the advance sounded on 
the trumpet was scarcely audible, and the greater 
part of the still faithful troopers did not hear it, and 
were consequently left behind. A few men who 
were nearest the officers went with them to the 
European lines; and these, with some married 
troopers who had gone to place their wives in 
safety, with between twenty and thirty men of 
different troops who rallied round Captain Craigie, 
and assisted in defending his house and escorting 
him to the European lines, formed the remnant 
of the 3rd cavalry, which, with few exceptions, re- 
mained staunch during the mutiny, doing good ser- 
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wounded European to lie on; and in about 
an hour a coolie arrived with some lint 
and bandages from the hospital, accom- 
panied by a message from the native doc- 
tors, that they would gladly have come, but 
that they were then starting in dhoolies by 
command of the King of Delhi, to attend 
on his wounded troops. A band of ma- 
rauders discovered the trembling women 
and their helpless companion; carried off 
their horses, and broke up their carriages. 
Not daring to remain where they were, they 
started at midnight in search of a village 
near the artillery lines, where they were fed 
and concealed by the head man of the 
village—an aged Ilindoo, who turned the 
cattle out of a cow-shed to make room for 
the distressed wayfarcrs. The next morn- 
ing, the three started again on their travels ; 
and after receiving great kindness at several 
villages, and narrowly escaping death at 
the hands of marauders, they at length 
reached a village inhabited by “the rance 
of Balghur,” probably a Rajpootni chief- 
tainess, who received them in her house, 
bade her servants cook rice and milk for 
their dinner, and gave them leave to remain 
as long as they pleased. In the morning, 
however, she told them she could not pro- 
tect them a second night, for her people 
would rise against her. This was on the 
18th, and the fugitives were as yet only 
twenty-two miles from Delhi. Providen- 
tially, on that very day Major Paterson and 
Mr. Peile arrived separately at Balghur, 
from whence they all started together that 
evening. They met with some remarkable 
instances of kindness on the road. In one 
case, “the working men, seeing what diffi- 
culty we had in getting the doctor along, 
volunteered to carry him from village to 
village, where they could be relieved of 
their burden. This was a most kind offer, 


vice on all occasions. They, and they only, of the 
Meerut sepoys were permitted to retain their arms; 
even the 150 faithful men of the 1ith N. I. being 
disbanded, but taken into service by the magis- 
trates. Major Smythe reported the state of the 
regiment, 31st of May, 1857, as follows :— 


; Remaining in camp » »« 8 
Onfurlough . . © « £883 
Oncommand. . « - 9 


Dismissed the service . 
Invalided : Z : ‘ 7 
Deserted : ; 


Total 497 
The infant child of Captain and Mrs. Fraser was 
separated from its parents, and perished from ez- 
posure on the Kurnaul road.—London Gazette. 
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and was most gladly accepted by us.” At 


length, Mrs. Peile, who had been robbed of 
her bonnet and shawl at the onset of 


their flight, began to feel her head affected ; 
| but a wet cloth bound round her temples 
relieved her, and enabled her to prosecute 

| | the remainder of the journey, which termi- 
nated in a very different manner to its 
commencement; for our staunch ally, the 
rajah of Putteeala, on learning the vicinity 

of Europeans in distress, sent forty horse- 
men, well-mounted and gaily dressed, to 
escort them into Kurnaul, where they 
arrived on the 20th. Mrs. Paterson and 
her two children had previously reached 

| Simla in safety. 

Surgeon Batson likewise, after wandering 


| twenty-five days among the topes (groves of 


' trees) andt villages, eventually succeeded in 
joining the force before Delhi. He was an 
excellent linguist; but he vainly strove to 
pass as a Cashmere fakir. “No, no,” said 

_ the Hindoos, “your blue eyes betray you; 

you are surely a Feringhee.” They were, 

however, kind to him; but the Moham- 
medans would have killed him, had he not 
uttered “the most profound praises in be- 
half of their prophet Mahomet,” and begged 

they would spare his life, “if they believed 
that the Imaum Mendhee would come 

to judge the world.” The adjuration was 

. effective, and Surgeon Batson’s term of life 

| was extended a little, and only a hittle, 

' longer. His wife and daughters were among 


been circumstantially related beyond that 
after leaving Lieutenant Willoughby, he was 
attacked by the rabble; but escaped from 
them, when he concealed himself in the city ; 
and, after remaining there for three days, 
eventually succeeded in making his way to 
Hansi. Lieutenant Willoughby was less for- 
tunate, He is supposed to have perished near 
the Hindun river. Lieutenant Gambier 
states—‘‘ There escaped with Willoughby, 
Osborne, B——, H , and A——. Os- 
borne’s wound necessitated his being left in 
a ditch: he ultimately reached this place ; 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

the more fortunate fugitives.* 

The adventures of Sir T. Metcalfe have not 

they have not.” From the account given 

by a native, it is believed that Lieutenant 

* Surgeon H. S. Batson’s Letter.— Times, August 

18th, 1857. 

+ Lieutenant Gambier’s account. 
Lieutenant Willoughby being left a widow with four 
children, gt arate to Sir Charles Napier, on his 
return to England after the conquest of Sinde, to 
aid in providing for her sons; and he, though a per- 
fect stranger, interested himself in the case, and ob- 
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Willoughby shot a Brahmin, on which th 
villagers attacked and murdered him.t+ 

Mr. Wagentreiber, of the Delhi Gazette, 
fled with his wife and daughter, in his 
buggy. They were attacked five times, 
Mrs. Wagentreiber received. some severe 
blows from iron-bound lattees; as he did also, 
besides a sword-cut on the arm. But the 
ladies loaded, and he fired at their assail- 
ants with so much effect, as to kill four, and 
wound two others; after which, the fugi- 
tives succeeded in making good their way 
to Kurnaul.t 

Mrs, Leeson, the wife of the deputy-col- 
lector, made her escape from Delhi on the 
morning of the 19th, after losing three 
children in the massacre.§ Two faithful 
natives accompanied and protected her ; one 
of them perished by the hands of the muti- 
neers in attempting to pass the Ajmere 
gate; the other accompanied her iu her 
wanderings, till they reached the European 


picket at Subzie Mundie. The poor lady, 


who had nothing but a dirty piece of cloth 


round her body, and another piece, folded 
turban-fashion, on her head, on finding 


herself again in safety, knelt down, and 
thanked heaven for her deliverance. || 

In the midst of all these tales of strife 
aud misery, it is well that an English offi- 
cial has placed on record the following 
statement of the humanity evinced by the 
villagers generally. Mr. Greathed, the com- 
missioner, writing from Meerut, in the 
very height of the excitement, states— 
“All the Delhi fugitives have to tell of 
some kind acts of protection and rough 
hospitality; and yesterday a fakir came in 
with a European child he had picked up 
on the Jumna. He had been a good deal 
mauled on the way, but he made good 
his point. He refused any present, but 
expressed a hope that a well might he 
made in his name, to commemorate the act. 
I promised to attend to his wishes; and 
Himam Bhartee, of Dhunoura, will, I hope, 
long live in the memory of man. ‘The 
parents have not been discovered, but there 
are plenty of good Samaritans.” 

The loyalty of the nawab of Kurnaul 
largely contributed to the safety of the 


tained Addiscombe cadetships for two of the young 
men. Sir Charles, had he lived to see the career of 
his protégés, would have been richly rewarded for 
his disinterested kindness.— United Service Gazette. 
¢ Lieut. Gambier's account.— Times, July 14, 1857. 
§ Second Supplement to the London Crazette, 
May 6th, 1858. 
|| Ball’s Indian JLutiny, pp. 100--107. 
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fugitive Europeans, who chose the road to 
Umballah instead of to Meerut. Mr. le 
Bas, the Delhi judge, had a very interesting 
interview with this chief. There was at the 
time no European force in the neighbour- 
hood of Kurnaul, to counteract the effect of 
the unmolested retreat of the mutineers 
from the head-quarters of the British artil- 
lery at Meerut, followed by their unopposed 
occupation of Delhi. Morcover, European 
women and children were known to have 
been left to perish there; and cherished 
wives and mothers, on whom crowds of 
servants had waited from the moment they 
set foot in India, were now seen ragged, 
hungry, and footsore, begging their way to 
the nearest stations. The chiefs, country- 
people, and ryots doubted if they were awake 
or dreaming; but if awake, then surely 
the British raj had come to an end. At all 
- events, the Great Mogul was in Delhi, and 
from Delhi the British had fled in the 
_ wildest diso:der; whereupon a native jour- 
nalist thought fit to raise the following 
Io Pean, which, like all similar effusions, 
whether indited by Europeans or Asiatics, 
is characterised by the most irreverent 
bigotry :— 

“Oh! Lord the English have now seen 
a specimen of Thy power ! 

«To-day they were in a state of high 
power; to-morrow they wrapped them- 
sclyes in blood, and began to fly. Notwith- 
standing that their forces were about three 
lacs strong in India, they began to yield 
up life hke cowards. Forgetting their 
palanquins and carriages, they ficd to the 
jungles without either boots or hats. 
Leaving their houses, they asked shelter 
from the meanest of men; and, abandoning 
their power, they fell into the hands of 
marauders.”* 

The British cause was, in May, 1857, gen- 


erally considered the losing one; and even 
those friendly to it, were for the most part 


anxious, in native phraseology, “to keep 
their feet in both stirrups.” There were, 
however, many brilliant exceptions—but for 
which, the sceptre of Queen Victoria would 
hardly now have much authority in Nor- 
thern India. The nawab of Kurnaul was 
one of the first to identify himsclf with 
the British in the hour of their deepest 
humiliation. 

Svon after the arrival of Mr. le Bas, the 
nawab came to.him and said, “1 have spent 


* Parsee Reformer: quotedin Bumbay Telegraph. 
—See Zimes, August 3rd, 1897. 


170 THE SUFFERINGS AND DEATH OF COLONEL RIPLEY. 
| 
for some days, until he was found and killed 
by asepoy. This, at least, was the account — 
given to Surgeon Batson, during his wander- 
ings among the jungles.{ Colonel Ripley’s 


| 
| 
isolation, and the state of utter helplessness | 
{ 


a sleepless night in meditating on the state 
of affairs. I have decided to throw in my 
lot with your’s. My sword, my purse, and 
my followers are at your disposal.” And 
he redcemed his promise in many ways; 
among others, by raising an efficient troop 
of 100 horse, which he armed and equipped 


on the model of the Punjab mounted police 
corps. Mr, le Bas subsequently presented 
the nawab with the favourite horse whose 


speed had saved his master’s life.t It is to 
be hoped the British government will be 
similarly mindful of the service rendered 
by their faithful ally. 

Many providential preservations have 
been related: the painful task remains of 
describing, as far as possible, the fate of 


the Europeans who were unable to effect 
their escape from Delhi. Among the victims 
was Colonel Ripley. 
refused to carry him on with the first party 
of Europeans; and Lieutenant Peile, his 
former preserver, having left even his own 
wife and child to try and save the regi- 
mental colours, the wounded officer re- 
mained at the mercy of the native bearers, 
whose services are at the best of times little 
to be depended on; for, being frequently 
compulsory, they naturally take the first 
opportunity of escaping to their homes. 
They did not, however, give up the colonel 
to the mutineers, but hid him near the ice- 


His dhooly-bearers 


pits at the cantonments. IIere he remained 


His | 


sufferings must have been fearful. 


in which he awaited the violent death which | 


at length terminated his protracted an- 
guish, renders him the subject of a quite | | 
peculiar interest. The little that is nar- 
rated of him conveys the idea of athoroughly 
brave man. He had necd of all his uatural 
courage, and of the far higher strength im- | 
parted from Above, to enable him to resist | 
the temptation to suicide; to which, later in | 
the rebellion, others yielded, under (so far as | 
human judgment can decide) much less_ 
temptation. | 
The mutineers found it very difficult to | 
convince the king, and probably still more 
so to convince themselves, that European 
troops were not already marching on Delhi. 
It is positively asserted, on European 


+ Raikes’ Revolt in N.W. Provinces, pp. 91, 92. 
t Times, August 18th, 1857. 
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authority, that “the king sent a sowaree 
camel* down to the Meerut road, to report 
how near the British troops were to his 
city. When the messenger returned, saying 
there were certainly no European soldiers 
within twenty miles of Delhi, the spirit 
of mutiny could restrain itself no longer.” + 
A native, writing to the vakeel of one of 
the Rajpootana chiefs, says that it was at 
ten at night two pultuns (regiments) arrived 
from Meerut, and fired a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns; but he adds, that “it 
was not until the following day, about three 
in the afternoon, that the empire was pro- 
claimed under the King of Delhi, and the 
imperial flag hoisted at the Cutwallee, or 
chief police-station.” But the authority 
thus proclaimed, was at first at least almost 
entirely nominal ; and later testimony tends 
to confirm the statement of the native eyc- 
witness previously quoted; who, writing on 
the 13th of May, says—“ There is now no 
ruler in the city, and no order. Everyone 
has to defend his house. An attack was 
made on the great banker, Mungnee Ram; 
but he had assembled so many defenders, 
that after much fighting, the attack was un- 
successful. Other bankers’ establishments 
were pillaged; hundreds of wealthy men 
have become beggars; hundreds of vaga- 
bonds have become men of mark. When an 
heir to the city arises, then the public mar- 
ket will be reopened, and order be restored. 
For these two days thousands have remained 
fasting; such of the shops as are left un- 
pillaged, being closed. * * * Hundreds of 
corpses are lying under the magazine. The 
burners of the dead wander about to recog- 
nise the looked-for faces, and give them 
funeral rites. * * * The mutineers 
roam about the city, sacking it on every 
| side. The post is stopped. The electric 
| wires have been cut. ‘here is not a Eu- 
ropean face to be seen. Where have they 
'' gone, and how many ‘have been killed?” 
‘Chis last question has been but imperfectly 
answered. The following statement is com- 
piled from the report furnished by the 
magistrate of Delhi, and other government 
returns :— 
List of the European victims (not before named) tho 


perished on the 11th of May, or at some unknown 
date, in Dethz. 


| Mr, Hutchinson, officiating magistrate and col- 
lector, after going to cantonments for assistance, 


‘* Meaning a trooper on a camel. 
+ Statement of Delhi deputy-collector—Rot- 
.ton’s Narrative of the Siege of Detht, p. 12. 
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pened Mr. Fraser, and is believed to have becn 
killed at the Calcutta gate, on duty. 

Mr, A. Galloway, joint magistrate and deputy- 
collector, perished at the Cutchery, on duty. 

The Rev, A. Hubbard, missionary. Mr. L. Sandys, 
the head-master of the Delhi mission school, and 
Mr. I. Cock, or Koehe, were killed at the school 
or at the bank. 

Mr. F. Taylor, principal of the Delhi college, 
and Mr. R. Stewart, the second master, are thought 
to have been in the magazine until the explosion, 
and then to have taken refuge with Moolvee Bakir 
Ali, who gave them up to the mutineers. 

Mr. J. McNally, second clerk in the commis- 
sioner’s office, was killed on his way thither. Messrs. 
Montreaux and Fleming, fifth and sixth clerks, 
Poe but the particulars of their death are not 

nown. 

Mr. Beresford, the manager of the Delhi bank, 
would not quit his post, though warned by his ser- 
vants; he was murdered there with his wife and 
three young children, and the money seized on by 
the mob. Mr. Churcher, the deputy-manager, like- 
wise perished. 

Mr, Dalton, inspector of post-offices, and Mfr. C. 
Bayley, the deputy-postmaster, were cut down at 
their post. 

Sergeant Edwards, of the ordnance department, 
perished at the magazine on duty; and Sergeant 
Hoyle is supposed to have been killed on his way 
thither. 

Mr. T. Corbett, of the medical department, was on 
a visit to Dir. McNally ; and he aiso perished on the 
11th of May. 

Mr. T. W. Coins fled to the Cutchery, and was 
killed there; his wife and three children were mur- 
dered in the college compound, but on what day is 
not known. 

Mr. Staines, the head-clerk of the treasury office, 
and two youths of the same name, were killed, the 
former at the Cutchery, and the latter at Deria- 
gunge. 

Mr. E. Staines, draftsman, railway department, 
also fell in Delhi. 

Mrs. Thompson, the widow of a Baptist mis- 
sionary, with her two daughters, and a Afrs. Hunt, 
were killed in the city. 

Mr, G. White, head-clerk of the political agency 
office, was murdered in Delhi, but on what day is 
not known. 

Sergeant Dennis, of the canal department, with 
his wife, his son, and Mrs. White, were killed at his 
house on the canal banks. 

Mr. J. Rennell, pensioner, his wife, two daughters 
and his son-in-law, and Mr. 6. Skinner, were mas- 
sacred in the city, but the date of the latter crime 
has not been ascertained. 

Sergeant Foulan, of the public works’ department, 
and Mr. Thomas, agent of the Inland Transit Com- 
pany, and an Italian showman and his wife, named 
Georsetti, engaged in exhibiting wax-work figures, 
were massacred near the Hindun river. 

Three persons surnamed (reorye—one a youth 
who had received pay from the King of Delhi for 
some service not known—were massacred in Delhi; 
as was also a Portuguese music-master, named 
Perez, and a Mr. O’ Brten. 

Father Zacharias, a Roman Catholic priest, was 
murdered in the city. 

Mrs. (Major) Foster, and her sister, Mrs. Fuller, 
endeavoured to escape, and got “into the city ditch” 
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from ascertaining for himself the fate of Mrs. 
Morley and his children. When the first 
shock was over, he put on a petticoat and 
veil belonging to the wife of the Hindvo, 
and succeeded, accompanied by the latter, 
in reaching Kurnaul in six days. In the 
course of the journey, he states himself to 
have seen ‘the body of a European woman 
lying shockingly mutilated by the road-side ; 
and it made me sick to see a vulture come 
flying along with a shrill cry. I saw 
another body of one of our countrymen. 
It was that of a lad about sixtcen. He 
had been evidently killed with the blow of 
a stick. I buried him; but it was but a 
shallow grave I could give him. I heard, 
on the road, of a party of Europeans being 
some distance ahead of me, and tried to 
overtake them, but could not.” It is rather 
strange that, the parties who preceded Mr. 
Morley, should neither have seen nor heard 
of the murdered man and woman; and it is 
still more strange, that this one European 
should narrate horrors so far exceeding any 
which the other fugitives encountered, or 
heard of. Stories of mutilation, together 
with violation of the most abominable de- 
scription, were certainly published in the 
Indian and English papers of 1857; but 
they were almost exclusively founded on 


(probably near the Mainguard), Afrs. Fuster was 
unable to proceed any further, and her sister would 
| 


not Jeave her; they are supposed to have heen 
found and murdered there. Mrs. Hichte (described 
as a half-servant, probably a half-caste), in atten- 
dance on Afrs. Foster, waa killed in the city. 
Chummum Lall, the native assistant-surgeon, was 
one of the earliest victims of the outbreak. 
Myr. Phillips, a pensioner, was killed in Delhi, 
' but on what day is not known. A Mr. Clurke, a 
pensioner, occupied a two-story house in the Cash- 
mere bazaar, with his wife and child, in conjunction 
with a Mfr. and Mrs. Morley, and their three chil- 
dren, and was murdered there on the 11th. 


In a letter signed “ James Morley,” and 
published when the public excitement was 
at its height, the following horrible par- 
ticulars were related concerning the murder 
of Mr. Clarke and his family. The Gazette 
makes no mention of the circumstances ; 
but the statement is important, as onc of the 
exceptional ones made by a European eye- 
witness, of massacre aggravated by wanton 
cruelty. 

Mr. Morley states, that after the blowing 
up of the magazine, he crept from his hiding- 
place in the city, and went to his own 
house, near the door of which he found 
a faithful old Hindoo [a dhoby, or washer- 
man], sitting and crying bitterly. The 
' Hindoo said that a large crowd, armed with 
sticks, swords, and spears, had entered the 
compound, pushed past Mr. Clarke, and 
began to “loot” or break everything, At 
length one man went up to Mrs. Clarke, 
“and touched her face, and spoke bad words 
to her.” The enraged husband called the 
_wretch by the most opprobrious epithet 
which can be applied to a Mohammedan 
(you pig !), and shot him dead; then, after 
discharging the contents of the sccond bar- 
| rel into the body of another of the insur- 
gents, he began fighting with the butt-end 
of his gun. The old ILindvo, knowing that 
the doom of both husband and wife was 
now sealed, ran off in search of his own 
mistress and her children; but they were 
already in the hands of the mob, who drove 
off the dhoby with blows, and threatened to 
kill him if he did not keep away. Morley 
went into the house with his servant, and 
found Mr. and Mis. Clarke (she far advanced 


natives, who knew quite well, that the more 
highly coloured the narrative, the more 
attention it was likely to excite. Perhaps 
reporters of a higher class were not uninflu- 
enced by a similar desire to gratify the mor- 
bid curiosity of the moment; for the atro- 
cities alleged to have been committed, were 


have perpetrated. It should be remembered, 


alleged offences would haye cost the Ingh- 
caste, or twice-born Hindoos, whether 
Brahmin or Rajpoot, the irremediable for- 
feiture of caste. Besides, the class of crime 
is one utterly opposed to their character 
and habits, and scarcely less so to that of 


bazaar reports, or, what is much the same | 
thing, the accounts of the lowest class of | 


such as only the most practised imagination — 
could conceive, or the most incarnate fiends 

that so far as indignities to Englishwomen | 
were concerned, the least aggravated of the | 


in pregnancy) lying side by side, and 
their Jittle boy pinned to the wall, with a 
pool of blood at his feet. Turning away 
from this sickening sight, Morley rushed on 
towards the bath-room, at the door of which 
the old man stood wringing his hands. 


seen Mrs. Ciarke, deterred him, he says, 


The fear of seeing his own wife as he had 


the Goojurs, who, in fact, had no passion 
either of lust or revenge to indulge—nothing 
but an absorbing love of loot, which might 
tempt them to rob a lady of the cherished 
wedding-ring, but not to defile the purity 
of the sacred union it symbolised. With 
the Mohammedans the case may be dif- 


ferent: but whatever we may think of 
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MASSACRE AT DELHI—12tu, 1318, AND 16ra OF MAY, 1857. 


the unwarrantable license given by the Ko- 
rau, it may be doubted whether the scenes 
recorded in the history of cities sacked in 
European warfare by nominally Christian 
conquerors, have not afforded sufficient evi- 
dence of lust and rapine to explain why we 
'Jooked to hear of such things, almost as 
~ necessary incidents, in a calamity like that 
of Delhi. But happily for us, our foes were 
not a united body of soldiers; far from this, 
the great mass of the sepoys, and even of the 
escaped convicts, were a disorderly, panic- 
struck crew; and it was only the long interval 
of rest which elapsed while the authorities 
were making up their minds how to prepare 
for action, that taught the sepoys the value 
of the advantages which our superlative 
folly had given them, and the importance 
of their position in the eyes of their coun- 
trymen throughout India. At first their 
leading thought was, “Ict us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die;” and it was during 
this phase of their career that they broke 
open the gaol, and rcleased some 500 con- 
victs. Gradually a few of the more capable 
of the mutineers began to think that there 
wis a chance for them, and that that chance 
Jay in the extirpation of “the secd of the 
accursed Feringhee” from the land. Con- 
scious of their own weakness, they natu- 
rally adopted a cowardly and merciless, but 
not vindictive or wantonly cruel policy. 
The Europeans slain on the 11th of May, 
or subsequently at an unknown date, have 
been enumerated. ‘The following is the— 


List of the Delhi victims killed on the 12th, 18th, 
and 16th of May. 


Mr. T. Jones, of the collector’s office, and Mr. T. 
Leonard, of the magistrate’s office, with his wife, and 
two youths of the same, held out in the house which 
they occupied together near the Moree gate, until 
some time on the 12th, when they perished by the 
hands of the insurgents. 

A much larger party defended themselves until 
the 13th, at Deriagunge, in a house belonging to 
the rajah of Bullubghur, but rented by a Mr. 
Aldwel 
the ordnance department, was killed on the 12th by 
a grapeshot. On the 13th, a man named Azeezullah 
enticed the whole party from their retreat by saying 
that the king had sent him to fetch them safely to 
the palace. The Europeans, who were probably 
holding out in hopes of succour from Meerut, were 
deceived by the traitor, and were thus spared a 
longer period of sickening suspense, with des- 
pair as its climax. ‘I'he official record states, that 
Mr, A. G. Aldwell, son of the gentleman who 
rented the house; Afr. F. Davies, third clerk of the 
commissioner's office; Mr. 7. Davies, head-clerk of 
the agency office, and Miss J. Davies; Mr. J. B. 
Hanley, another agency clerk, with his wife and 
four of his family; Mr. Muckey, a Baptist mis- 
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sionary; Afrs. Wilson, and her son; Mrs. Nolan, 
and her six children; Jr. Settle, conductor of 
ordnance; Mrs. and Miss Settle; Mrs. Crowe, and 
her two daughters; Sergeants Connor, Hoyle, and 
Stewart, of the ordnance department, with a child 
belonging to the last; Mrs. Buckley, and her three 
children; Afrs. Prince; Mrs. Riley, and her son; 
Mrs, Ives, and Mrs, Foulun—were all slaughtered 
on the 13th, in a bullock-shed near the house. 


After this horrible butchery, no Eu- 
ropeans were found in Delhi until the 16th; 
aud on that day, a party who had taken 
refuge in the palace on the llth, were 
now delivered up to the insurgents, and 
put to death. The native authority above 
quoted, describes the victims as having 
been tied to a tree and shot, after which 
the bodies were burned. 


Mr. E. Roberts, head-master of the Delhi col- 
lege, and his son, together with Mrs. S. & 
Stevoart, two Misses Stewart and their brother, are 
said to have been massacred “ at the instigation of 
Zeenath Mahal.” The two Misses Beresford; Mrs. 
Shaw, and her two children; Ars. Glynn; Mrs. 
Scully; Mrs. Edwards, and her three children; 
Mrs. Molloy, the wife of the band-master of 
the 54th Native infantry, and her two sons; 
Mr. J. Smith, head-clerk of the Delhi magazine; 
Mrs. Corbett, and her child; Mrs. E. P. Staines; 
the two Misses I{unt, and their young brother; 
Mrs. Cochrane; Mrs. and Miss Sheehan, govern- 
ment pensioners; Miss C. Staines, and Diss Loutsa 
Ryley—are recorded as having been murdered, with- 
out any particulars being given of the attendant 
circumstances. * 

The above statements are taken from the Gazette. 
A native gives the following somewhat different 
account of particulars which he describes himself 
as having actually witnessed :—* On the third day, 
the mutineers went back to the house [Mr. Aldwell’s} 
near the mosque, where some Europeans had taken 
refuge. As they were without water, &c., for several 
days, they called for a subahdar and five others, 
and asked them to take their oaths that they would 
give them water and take them alive to the king; 
he might kill them if he liked. On this oath the 
Europeans came out: the mutineers placed water 
before them, and said, ‘Lay down your arms, and 
then you get water.’ They gave over two guns, 
all they had. The mutineers gave no water. They 
seized eleven children (among them infants), eight 
ladies, and eight gentlemen. They took them to 
the cattle-sheds. One lady, who seemed more self- 
possessed than the rest, observed that they were 
not taking them to the palace; they replied, they 
were taking them vzd Derya Gunje. Deponent says 
that he saw all this, and saw them placed in a row 
and shot. One woman entreated them to give her 
child water, though they might kill her. A ge oe 
took her child and dashed it on the ground. ‘The 
people looked on in dismay, and feared for Delhi." 


An anonymous writer, who describes 


* Second Supplement to the London Crazette, 
May 6th, 1858. a 

+ Statement made to deputy-commissioner Far- 
rington, of Jullundur, by three servants of Kapor- 
thella rajah.— Zimes, August 3rd, 1857. 
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himself as having been in Delhi at the 
outbreak, but who does not state either 
the time or the manner of his own escape, 
writes—“ Several Europeans, said to number 
forty-eight, were taken to the palace, or 
perhaps went there for protection. These 
were taken care of by the King of Delhi; 
but the sowars of the 3rd cavalry, whose 
thirst for European blood had not been 


| quenched, rested not till they were all given 


up to them, when they murdered them 


‘one by one in cold blood.” The narrator 


adds, that the troopers were said “to have 


| pointed to their legs before they murdered 


their victims, and called attention to the 
matks of their manacles, asking if they 
were not justified in what they were doing.”’* 

‘In a separate and evidently incorrect list, 
published in the same Gazette as that from 
which the above account has been framed, 
several names are given in addition to, or in 


' mistake for, those already stated.t Among 
others, a “Mrs. Morgan and her grand- 
| child” are said to have been among the vic- 
tims of this most horrible butchery, in 
_ which maid and matron, the grandame and 


the babe, were alike mercilessly hewn 


| down. It must, however, be remembered, 


that many put down in the official records 
as massacred at Delhi, were probably killed 
after escaping from the city. 

We have not, and probably never shall 
have, any authentic statement of the number 


| of Eurasians who perished at this period, 


nor of the amount of native life lost in the 
struggic between the citizens of Delhi and 
the ruthless insurgents. The mutincers, 
it is said, “asked the king either to give 
them two months’ pay, or their daily 
rations. The king summoned all the 
shroffs and mahajuns (bankers and money- 
changers), telling them, if they did not 
meet the demand of the mutinecrs they 
would be murdered; on which the shroffs 
agreed to give them dholl rotee for twenty 
days; adding, they could not afford more. 
The mutineers replied—‘ We have deter- 
mined to die; how can we eat dholl rotce 
for the few days we have to live in 
this world””{ The cavalry, consequently, 
received one rupee, and the infantry four 
annas a day. With every offensive weapon 


* Times, July 14th, 1857. 

+ The same persons are given under different 
names: Koehe in one, is Cock in the other; Aldwell 
in one, is Aidwell in the other; with other mistakes 
of a similar character. Compare page 2220 with 
pages 2238 to 2241 of Gazette, May 6th, 1858. 


STATE OF DELHI IN MAY, 1857. 


Delhi was abundantly stocked. After the 
escape of Lieutenant Willoughby and his 
companions, the mutineers (according to 
a native news-writer previously quoted), 
“together with the low people of the city, 
entered the magazine compound and began 
to plunder weapons, accoutrements, gun- 
caps, &c. The ‘loot’ continued for three 
days ; each sepoy took three or four muskets, 
and as many swords and bayonets as he 
could. The Classies filled their houses with 
fine blacksmiths’ tools, weapons, and gun- 
caps, which they sell by degrees at the rate 
of two scers per rupee. In these successful 
days, the highest price of a musket was eight 
annas, or one shilling; however, the people 
feared to buy it: a fine English sword was 
dear for four annas, and one anna was too 
much for a good bayonet. Pouches and 
belts were so common, that the owners 
could not get anything for this booty of 
theirs.”§ Lieutenant Willoughby and his 


companions had succeeded in destroying | 
a portion of the stores in the Delhi ar- | 
senal; but abundance of shot and shell | 


remained bchind, and the cantonments 


afforded large stores of gunpowder. From | 
native testimony we further learn, that “the | 


Derya Gunje Bazaar was turned into an en- 
campment for the mutineers. 
plundered in the Chandnee Chonk]] and 
Diereeba Bazaar. The shops were shut for 
five days. The king refused to go upon 
the throne. The mutineers assured him 


Shops were | 


that a similar massacre had taken place up | 


to Peshawur and down to Calcutta. He 
agreed, and commenced to give orders : went 


through the city, and told the people to open 


their shops. On the fifth day, notice was 


given that if any one concealed a European | 
he would be destroyed. People disguiscd 
many, and sent them off; but many were 


killed that day, mostly by people of the 


city. A tailor concealed no less than five | 


Europeans. * * * The mutineers say, 


when the army approaches they will fight, | 


and that the Native troops with the army 
are sure to join them. Many mutineers 
who tried to get away with plunder were 
robbed; this has prevented many others 
from leaving.” 

This latter statement accords with a 


t Statement of Hurdwar pilgrims, before quoted. 

§ See Zimes, September 18th, 1857. 

} The principal street in Delhi. 

@ Statement made to deputy-commissfoner Far- 
rington, of Jullundur, by three servants of the rajah 
of Kaporthella.—TZimes, August 3rd, 1857, 
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FEROCITY OF ESCAPED CONVICTS—DELHI, MAY, 1857. 


prominent feature in the character of the 
Hindoos—namely, their strong attachment 
to their native village. All experienced ma- 
gistrates know, that however great a crime 
a Hindoo may have committed, he will, 
sooner or later, risk even death for the sake 
of revisiting hisearly home. Their domestic 
affections are likewise very powerful; and, 
undoubtedly, the combination against us 
would have been far stronger, but for the 
temporarily successful attempts of many, 
and the unsuccessful attempts of many 
more, to escape to their wives and children 
from the vortex of destruction towards 
which they had been impelled. Hundreds, 
and probably thousands, remained in Delhi 
because their sole chance of life lay in 
combined resistance. The scpoys, asa body, 
felt that they would be held answerable for 
the slaughter at the “ bullock-shed,” and 
for atrocities which, there is every reason 
to believe, were never perpetrated by them; 
_ but which, in the words of an English officer, 
“were committed by the scum of the earth, 
that never comes forth but on such occa- 
sions of murder and rapine, whose existence 
most people are ignorant of.”’* 

We know, however, that this scum exists 
even in England; the daily police reports 
give us occasional glimpses of it : those whose 
professional duties compel them to examine 
the records of our penal settlements (Nor- 
folk Island for instance), sec its most hideous 
aspect ; while others who have witnessed the 
class which appears with the barricades in 
Paris, and disappears with them, can easily 
‘imagine the bloody vengeance a mass of 

released convicts would be likely to inflict 
on their foreign masters. Many of the 
sepoys, especially of the 3rd cavalry, would 
gladly have returned to their allegiance. 
Captain Craigie received carnest solicitations 
to this effect from men whom he knew to 
have been completely carried away by the 
current; but it was too late: they were 
_ taught to consider their doom sealed ; there 
_ Was for them no hope of escape, no mitiga- 
tion of their sentence, the execution of 
which might tarry, but would never be 
Voluntarily abandoned. A most horrible 
epoch of crime and suffering, pillage, de- 
 Struction, bloodshed and starvation, had 
commenced for Delhi. The escaped Eu- 
| Topeans shuddered as they thought of the 
' probable fate of those they had left behind: 
but far more torturing were the apprehen- 


* Diary of an Officer in Caleutta.— Times, August 
Bea, 185% 2 ons 


as, if all had been right, I feel sure that 
they would have followed us in some Way, | 
several of them having been with us ever 
since we came out. 
children’s ayah (nurse) set off to Delhi | 
three days ago, dressing themselves as beg- 
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sions of the natives who had accompanied 
the flight of their English mistresses and 
foster-children, not simply at the risk of 
their lives, but at the cost of forsaking their 
own husbands and families. So soon as 
they had seen the Europeans in'safety, their 
natural yearnings became irresistible, and 
they persisted in returning to ascertain the 
fate of their relatives. A lady who arrived 
at Meerut on the evening of the 12th of 
May, with her husband and children, having, 
she writes, “come the whole distance with 
our own poor horses, only stopping day or 
night to bait for an hour or two here and 
there,” and had since learned that her 
house had been burnt to the ground; adds— | 
“Of all our poor servants we have not since | 
been able to hear a word; four came with 
us; but of the rest we know nothing; and I 
have many fears as to what became of them, 


Our corachman and 


gars, in order to make some inquiries about _ 
their families. We begged them not to— 
enter Delhi, and they promised not to do 
so. Should they do so they will be almost ' 
sure to he killed; they will return to us in 
a few days we hope.’ 

This melancholy chapter can hardly have | 
a more soothing conclusion. The writer 
depicts herself lodged in the artillery school 
at Meerut, in a “centre strip” of a large | 
arched building partitioned off with mat- | 
ting. It is night—her husband and chil- | 
dren are in their beds, and the rain is pour- 
ing down “in plenty of places; but that 
is nothing.” Afraid of being late for the 
post the next day, she sits writing to Eng- 
land; and it is after mentioning very briefly 
that she and her husband have “ lost every- | 
thing they had,” that she expresses, at much | 
greater length, her solicitude for the lives of 
her faithful household. The host of admi- 
rable letters written for home circles, but 
generously published to gratify the earnest 
longing of the British nation for Indian 
intelligence, do not furnish a more charm- 
ing picture of the quiet courage and cheer- 
fulness, under circumstances of peril and 
privation, which we proudly believe to cha- 
racterise our countrywomen, than the one 
thus unconsciously afforded. 

+ Letter from the wife of a Delhi officer.— Times 
September 3rd, 1857. 
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CHAPTER V. 


UMBALLAH—KURNAUL—MEERUT—FEROZPOOR.—MAY, 1867. 


UmsaLian is a military station, fifty-five 
miles north of Kurnaul, 120 miles N.N.W. 
of Delhi, and 1,020 N.W. of Calcutta. The 
district known by this name was formerly 
in the possession of a Seik sirdar, but “ has 
escheated to the East India Company in 
default of rightful heirs.”* The large 
walled town of Umballah has a fort, under 
the walls of which lies the encamping-ground 
of the British troops. The actual force sta- 
tioned here at the time of the outbreak, 
was as follows :— 


Two troops of artillery. uropeans—12 commis- 
sioned officers, 19 sergeants, 207 rank and file. 
Natire—2 havildars, 64 rank and file, and 15 sick 
of all ranks. 

One regiment of H.M.’s dragoons, 9th lancers. 
Europeans—24 commissioned officers, 48 sergeants, 
663 rank and file; 27 sick of all ranks, 

One regiment of Native light cavalry. Europeans 
—14 commissioned officers, 2 sergeants. Native— 
11 commissioned officers, 25 havildars, 421 rank and 
file; 20 sick of all ranks. 

The 5th and 60th regiments of Native infantry. 
29 commissioned officers, 4 sergeants. Native— 
| 40 commissioned officers, 117 havildars, 2,116 rank 
and file; 43 sick of all ranks. Detachment of 
irregular cavalry. [No European officer.] Native 
—3 commissioned officers, 1 havildar, and 89 rank 
and file.t 


Thus, at Umballah, there were, exclusive 
of the sick, about 2,290 Europeans to 2,819 
Natives. Here, as at Meerut, the strength 
of the Europeans appears to have rendered 
them indifferent to the mutinous feeling 
exhibited in the conflagrations already 
noticed as occurring in March, April, and 
the opening days of May, 1857. The cause 
of the disaffection was notorious, and was 
nowhere more clearly evidenced than in the 
immediate circle of the commander-in-chief. 
The circumstances have not been made 
public; and, as they are of importance, 
they are given here in the words in which 
they were communicated to the author. 

In the commencement of 1857, each regi- 
ment of Native infantry received instruc- 
tions to detach one smart officer, and a 
party of sepoys, to the school of instruction, 
for practice in the use of the Enfield rifle. 

“The 86th Native infantry, at the time of 


* Thornton’s Gazetteer; and Prinsep’s Lyfe of Run- 
Jeet Sing, p. 215, 
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the issue of these instructions, composed 
part of the escort of the commander.-in.- 
chief. The quota furnished by this corps 
left General Anson’s camp at Agra for the 
school of musketry at Umballah, commanded 
by a promising young officer, Lieutenant 
A. W. Craigie, since dead of wounds re- 
ceived in the encounter with the Joudpoor 
legion. The commander-in-chief continued 
his tour of inspection, and, after passing 
through Bareilly, arrived at Umballah in 
March. The detachment of the 36th came 
out to meet their regiment on its marching 
into the station ; but were repulsed by their 
comrades, and by the Native officers of their 
regiment, and declared ‘Hookah panee 
bund’ (excommunicated), in consequence of 
their having lost caste by the use of the 
polluted cartridges at the school. The men 
explained to their regiment that there was 
nothing polluting in the cartridges, and 
nothing which any Hindoo or Mussulman 
could object to. The regiment was deaf to 
their explanations, and treated them as 
outcasts. The unhappy men then repaired 
to their officer, Lieutenant Craigie, and 
informed him of the fact. Wringing their 
hands, and with tears in their eyes, they 
described their miserable state. ‘hey said 
that they were convinced of the purity of 
the cartridges, but that they were ruined 
for ever, as their families would refuse to 
receive them after what had happened in 
the regiment. 

“The circumstances were brought to the 
notice of the officers commanding the depdt, 
who communicated with the officer com- 
manding the 86th Native infantry, This 
officer, assembling the Native officers, stated 
to them the facts, as reported to him, and 
censured them severely for permitting such 
unwarrantable treatment to the men. The 
Native officers replied, that there was no sub- 
stance in the complaint, and that the re- 
fusal to eat, or smoke the hookah, with the 
men of the depot, had been simply a jest! 
Here, unfortunately, the matter was per- 
mitted to rest; and such was the prevailing 
conviction in the minds of the natives oa 


+ Parl. Papers (Commons), 9th February, 1858; 
pp. 4, 5. 
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this question, that the unhappy detachment 
of the 36th Native infantry attending the 
school, were never acknowledged again by 
the regiment.” 

It was after this memorable warning, and 
in defiance of increasing incendiarism, that 
General Anson persisted in enforcing the 
use of the obnoxious cartridges. In fact, 
he fairly launched the sepoys on the stream 
of mutiny, and left them to drift on towards 
the engulphing vortex at their own time 
and discretion, while he went off “on a 
shooting excursion among the hills,’* no 
one knew exactly where; nor was the 
point of much importance until it became 

| necessary to acquaint him of the massacres 

| | of Meerut and Delhi, and of the rapidity 

| with which the Bengal army “ was relieving 
itself of the benefit of his command.”+ 

It appears that the Umballah regiments 
were with difficulty restrained from follow- 
ing out the course taken at Meerut. No 
official account has been published of the 
Umballah émeute ; but private letters show 

that the authorities acted with consider- 
able energy and discretion. An officer of 
the Lancers, writing on the 14th, gives the 
' following description of the scenes in which 
he took part. 

“ Last Sunday, after we had returned from church 
and just finished our breakfast, at about 10 A.M., 
the alarm sounded for the regiment to turn out. 
‘The men were lying in the barracks undressed, and 
most of them asleep; but in an almost incredibly 
short time they were all on parade, mounted, and 
fully equipped; the artillery were ready nearly as 
soon. When on the parade-ground, we found that 
the 60th Native infantry had mutinied, and turned 
out with their arms; but we could not go down, 
because they had their officers prisoners, and threat- 
ened to shoot them if we came down; but that if 
we did not ty would return quietly. If our men 
had had the chance to go in at them, they would 
have made short work of them, they are so enraged 
at having had so much night-work lately, in con- 
sequence of the fires, which are all attributed to the 
sepoys, at (.e., our men) only get about two 
nights a-week in bed. At twelve o'clock (noon) 
we were turned out again in consequence of the 
| | 6th Native infantry having turned out; but we 

were again disappointed. ‘They appeared to think 
us too attentive, and returned to their barracks. 
For the last two nights the wives of married officers 
are sent down to the canteen for better security. 
An officer remains at the Mainguard all night, and 
an artillery officer with the guns, which are loaded ; 
and ammunition is served out every hour. ‘wo 
patrols go out every hour; and all is alert. Yester- 
day (May 13th), three companies of the 75th (H.M.) 
marched up from Kussowlee. They started at noon 


* Mead’s Sepoy Revolt, p. 73. 

+ The Bengal Mutiny. Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, 1858 ; p. 387. 

} Times, September 18th, 1857. 
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on Tuesday, and arrived at about 2 P.M. on 
Wednesday. The distance is forty-eight miles—a 
wonderful march under an Indian sun, when the 
thermometer was 92° to 94° in the shade: there was 
not a single straggler,” 


A young civilian, attached to the Punjab 
district, who also witnessed the incipient 
mutiny at Umballah, and claims to have 
been the first to convey the tidings of the 
general revolt to the commander-in-chief, 
thus narrates what he saw and did :— 


“On Monday we received the painful news of 
what was going on at Delhi. It was heartronding 
to know that our countrymen and countrywomen 
were actually being murdered at the very moment 
we received the intelligence. ‘The newa came in by 
electric telegraph. * * * Towards afternoon we 
received another message, mentioning the names of 
some of the unfortunates. 

“On Tuesday came the news from Meerut, which 
took longer in coming, as it had to come by post 
instead of telegraph. But it was not a quiet night 
that we passed at Umballah. We had intelligence, 
which, thank God, turned out to be false, that on 
this night all the natives were to rise. Though 
three miles from cantonments, we were best off at 
the civil lines, as we had only our treasury guard of 
about fifty men of the 6th Native infantry to dread, 
while we had 200 faithful Sikhs to back us up. We 
patrolled the city all night, and the people in the 
cantonments kept a sharp look-out. All was quiet. 
ut it seemed to us, in our excitement, a quiet of ill 
omen. 

“On Monday, the commander-in-chief, who was 
up at Simla, about ninety miles from’ Umballah, 
was written to, to send down troops at once from 
the hills, where three regiments of Europeans are 
stationed. 

“On Tuesday, the first of the Delhi fugitives 
came creeping in; and on Wednesday evening there 
came a letter from a small band of miserables, who 
were collected at Kurnaul (eighty miles from Delhi, 
whence they had escaped), asking for aid. This 
letter, and another calling for immediate assistance 
in Europeans, I volunteered to take up to the com- 
mander-in-chief at Simla, and, after a hot ride 
through the heat of the day, and the best part of 
the night, I reached the commander-inechief at 
about half-past four in the morning of Thursday. 
I turned him out of bed; they held a council of war, 
and at half-past ten, we were all riding back again. 
On reaching the foot of the hills, I was knocked 
up—the sun, and want of sleep for two nights, added 
to a ride of 130 miles, having been too much for me. 
By this time the last European had left the hills, 
and on Sunday morning all were cantoned in 
Umballah. I reached Umballah myself on Satur- 
day.” 

The first telegram referred to in the 
above letter, has been given in the preceding 
chapter ; the second is undated, and appears 
to have been sent by the members of the 
telegraph establishment on their private 
responsibility, just before taking flight. 


Second (or third) Telegram fram Delhs (May 11th). 
‘We must leave office. All the bungalows are 
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to-morrow morning. The 1st European fusiliers 
from Dugshaie have been ordered to follow the 
75th foot with all practicable expedition. The 2nd 
European fusiliers are held in readiness to move at 
the shortest notice. The Sirmoor battalion has been 
ordered from Dehra to Meerut. Two companies 
of the 8th foot from Jullundur have been ordered to 
proceed from Lahore to Govindghur. The officer 
commanding at Ferogepoor has been ordered to 
place a detachment of European troops in charge of 
the magazine. 

“General Anson, I am to add, is anxiously look- 
ing for further intelligence, which will enable him 
to decide on the advisability of his at once moving 
down to Umballah.”+ 
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burning down by the sepoys from Meerut. They 
came in this morning—we are off—dont—— 

“To-day Mr. C. Todd is dead, I think, He 
went out this morning and has not returned yet. 
Abs heard that nine Europeans were killed. Good- 

ye. 

This intelligence was promptly conveyed 
from the Umbzallah office to the neighbour- 
ing station at Dehra, and was sent on from 
thence by Major-general Sir Henry Bar- 
nard, the officer in command of the Sirhind 
division, to the adjutant-general at Simla, 
with the following comment thereon :— 


“ As Delhi has a large magazine, and only 
Native troops in cantonments there, the in- 
telligence may be of importance. * * * 
Philloor, also, with a large magazine, has 
only Native troops, who have been in a state 
of disorganisation. As it is possible this 
may be a combined movement, I have sent 
private despatches to the officers in com- 
mand in the hills, to hold their men ready 
(quietly) to move at the shortest notice. I 
have also sent on to Jullundur and Philloor ; 
and should the officer in command at Phil- 
loor be under any apprehension, I have 
authorised him to apply to Jullundur by 
telegraph for assistance. * * * It may 
be possible that the message is greatly ex- 
aggerated ; hut coming at the present crisis, 
and from the authority of Europeans at- 
tached to the telegraph, ] have deemed 
precaution desirable, and that his excel- 
lency should be made acquainted with the 
circumstances without delay. I send b 
my aide-de-camp, Captain Barnard.”’* 

Whether Captain Barnard or the young 
civilian had the honour of first communi- 
cating the above intelligence to General 
Anson, does not appear; but the adjutant- 
general (Colonel Chester), on the 14th of 
May, forwarded it to the secretary to the 
government at Calcutta, with a very brief 
notice of the state of affairs at Umballah, 
and the measures initiated by the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

After recapitulating the Meerut and 
Delhi intelligence, Colonel Chester, adds— 

“Circumstances have also taken place at Umbal- 
Jah which render it impossible to rely on the perfect 
fidelity of the 5th and 60th regiments of N.J. His 
excellency, therefore, has made the following ar- 
rangements to meet the existing state of affairs :— 

“The 75th foot marched yesterday from Kus- 
sowlee for Umballeh, which place they wiil reach 


* Further Papers on the Mutiny (No. 3), p. 6. 

+ Ibid., p. 5. = Pee 

{ Mead’s Sepoy Revolt, p. 73, This assertion is 
partially corroborated by a telegram dated “ Cal_ 
cutta, May 26th, 1857,” in which the Supreme gov, 
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reaching its destination; for it is asserted 
that, for three weeks after the Meerut 
mutiny, no direct intelligence of the move- 
ments of the commander-in-chief was re- 
ceived at Calcutta.t Before those three 
weeks had elapsed, General Anson was 
dead. The interval preceding his demise 
must haye been one of intense mental 
suffering. His fatal misconception of the 
temper of the Bengal army, ceased just at 
the moment when the policy founded on it 
was in full bearing. Sir John Lawrence, § 


: | 
ject, warning him that the irregulars would | | 
| 


The above despatch took a long time in 


and Lieutenant-governor Colvin, addressed 
such cogent arguments to him on the sub- 


follow the example of the regular coups, | 
that the commander-in-chief followed ap |» 
the proclamation issued by him on the | | 
14th of May (withdrawing the cartridges), 
with another and far stronger one; in | 
which, after expressing his hope that the | 
former order would have calmed the pre- | 
| 


vailing excitement, he confesses his mis- 
take. The general order of the 19th con- 
tains the following singular admissions :— 
“He [General Anson] still perceives 
that the very name of the new cartridges 
causes agitation; and he has been in- 
formed, that some of those sepoys who 
entertain the strongest attachment and 
loyalty to government, and are ready at 
any moment to obey its orders, would still 
be apprehensive that their families would 
not believe that they were not in some way 
or other contaminated by its use. * * * 
His excellency, therefore, has determined 
that the new cartridge shall be discon- | | 
tinued. He announces this to the Native 
army, in the full confidence that all will 
| 
| 


ernment asks, whether, “ notwithstanding the failure 

of the dawk and telegraph, some means might not be 

devised of communicating with the commander-in- 

chief.’—Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. $20. 
§ Appendix to Par} Papers on Mutiny, p. 378. 
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now perform their duty free from anxiety 
and care, and be prepared to stand and 
shed the last drop of thcir blood, as they 
have formerly done, by the side of the 
British troops, and in defence of their 
country.” 

This climax is simply absurd: the con- 
' test now unhappily commenced had none 
of the elements of defensive warfare in 
it, but involved the most revolting attri- 
butes of civil strife. Mohammedans and 
Hindoos, if true to their salt, were called 
on to fight, in support of Christian supre- 
macy, against their co-religionists—it might 
be, against their own relatives. The gen- 
eral order, however, need not be discussed : 
before it could be promulgated, the process 
of dissolution of the Bengal army was well- 
nigh complete—the vitality, the coherence, 
quite extinct, 

General Anson, grievously as he had 
erred, was both brave and energetic. His 
energy and his ignorance, together with his 
utter inexperience in military life, had com- 
_ bined in producing the present state of 

affairs. His fatal innovations were such 
as Generals Hewitt and Wilson would 
not have attempted; but had he been at 
' Meerut on the 10th, the mutineers would 
probably never have reached Delhi: as it 
was, he no sooner learned the fate of the 
city, than he earnestly desired to press for- 
ward for its immediate recapture. He 
_ reached Umballah on the 15th of May. A 
council of war was held, composed of five 
members, none of whom lived to see the 
capture of Delhi. Generals Anson and 
Barnard, Brigadier Halifax, and Colonel 
Mowatt, died of cholera; Colonel Chester, 
the adjutant, was killed in action. Anson 
| proposed to march on to Delhi at once, 
without waiting for reinforcements. “The 
| guns might follow, he thought; but it was 
pointed out to him that there was no com- 
missariat, no camels, not a day’s allowance 
of provisions for troops in the field;” and, 
to crown the whole, not a single medicine- 
chest available. 

“We cannot move at present,” General 
Anson himself says, in an undated tele- 
gram addressed to the governor-general, 

* Neither the date of the despatch nor of the 
recetnt of this telegrain is given in the Appendix to 
Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. 372. 

+ Despatch to Major-general Hewitt.—Further 


Papers (No.°8), 20 
1857. It ts worthy of 


es 

: PP. 19, 20. 
} Times, 28th September, 
remark, that on the 26th ult, the day previous to 
General Anson’s death, and again on the following 
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“for want of tents and carriage; it would | 
destroy Europeans to march without both, 
and we have no men to spare. I see the 
risk of going to Delhi with such small 
means as we have—perhaps 2,500 Euro- 
peans; for should they suffer any loss, it 
would be serious, having nothing more to 
depend upon in the North-West Provinces ; 
but if must be done.”’* | 
On the 23rd, he writes from Umballah, — 
that he proposes advancing towards Delhi '*. 
from Kurnaul on the Ist of June, and hopes | | 
to be joined by reinforcements (including | 
120 artillerymen, to work the small siege- | 
| 


train already on the road from Loodiana) 
from Meerut, under General Hewitt, at 
Bhagput on the 5th. He adds—It is 
reported here that a detachment of the 
mutineers, with two guns, are posted on 
the Meerut side of the river. They should 
be captured, and no mercy must be shown 
to the mutineers.’’+ | | 

At half-past two on the morning of the 
27th, General Anson died of cholera at 
Kurnaul,t a few hours after his first 
seizure, and was buried that same evening 
at sunset. One of the Delhi fugitives who 
was at Kurnaul at the time, says, “I do 
not know why it was, but he was laid 
in his grave without a military honour.” 
Lieutenant-governor Colvin, in the telegram 
reporting this intelligence to the Supreme 
government, mentions that a copy of the 
order withdrawing all new cartridges came 
by the same express. Mr. Colvin adds— 
“The issue of an immediate nomination to 
the command-in-chief of the army proceed. 
ing fast on Delhi, under General Anson’s 
orders, is solicited. Indian ability and ex- 
perience will be very valuable; but time is 
before all; every hour is precious.”’§ 

The government announcement of the 
death of the commander-in-chief, declares 
that, “in General Anson, the army has lost 
a commander than whom none was ever more 
earnest and indefatigable in labouring to 
improve the condition, extend the comforts, 
and increase the efficiency of every branch | 
of the service committed to his charge.” || | 

An official notice of the death of a Icading 
personage generally follows the rule of 


day, when the event took place, there was a report 
in thé bagaats here that the general had died either 
by assassination or a stroke of the sun, according to 
different accounts. The notion had taken a strong 
hold of the natives, and was generally entertained by 
them.--Bengal Hurkaru, June th. 

§ Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. 363. 

| Gen. Order, 5th June, 1857.—London Gazette. 
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tombstone inscriptions, and describes “ not 
what he was, but what he should have been.” 
Yet the praise, so far as the European 
branch of the service is concerned, was pro- 
bably not undeserved ; for, in reviewing the 
various regiments, he is described by the 
officers as, having been keenly alive to their 
discipline; and even as giving the example 
of diligent application to the study of native 
languages—a mark of no small energy in a 
man who was some fifty-five years of age 
when he first set foot in India. Whatever 
progress he made in the native languages, it 
is certain he manifested a most lamentable 
ignorance of the native character; and there 
were probably few men in India in May, 
1857, who, however well they individually 
liked the commander-in-chief, did not agree 
with Major-general Tucker, that “both the 
results of his (General Anson’s) command 
and his antecedents, are in proof that a vast 
weight of responsibility rests upon those 
who appointed to this important command 
a general so utterly incxpcricnccd in practi- 
cal military affairs. * * * I venture 
to say,” Major-general Tucker adds, “ it 
will be found, on inquiry, that he was quite 
unequal to the occasion; and paiuful as it 
is to point to the weakness of one who 
was talented, amiable, and gentlemanly, it 
is yet due to the country, and to those 
whose sons and daughters, and kith and 
kin, are being sacrificed in India, to expose 
the favouritism which in high places has led 
| to many such appointments.”* | 

Major-general Tucker writes, it must be 
‘ recollected, as one whose past position under 
| General Auson, as adjutant-general, entitles 
| his opimion to consideration. The Indian 
| correspondence of the period confirms his 
observations; but gives further, and certainly 
exaggerated, views of the late commander-in- 
chief’s notorious unfitness. One writer, 
apparently an Indian official of a certain 
rank, asserts—‘“ General Anson’s death 
saved him from assassination. He was 
hated by the troops, and they burnt his 
tents. He was quite unfitted for his post. 
Horses and gaming appear to have been 
his pursuits; and, as a gentleman said, ‘ No 
court pet flunky ought to come to India.’ 
Every one gave a sigh of relief when they 
heard he was gone. Pat Grant is come 
over from Madras, to head the army till 
orders come from England. Henry Law- 
rence (also a brigadier-general) has been 


* Letter of Major-general Tucker to the editor of 
the Times, July 19th, 1857. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF GENERAL ANSON. 


named for the appointment, but he cannot 
be spared from Oude.’’t 

The term “conrt pet flunky” is not 
fairly applicable to the officer in question ; 
but it is quoted here because expressions 
such as these, emanating from one of the 
masters of India, exercise an influence in the 
native mind, the effect of which can hardly 
be over-estimated. Englishmen at the din- 
ner-table are not famed for diplomatic re- 
serve: it follows that, through the servants in 
attendance (as well as in many other ways), 
the quick-witted natives are enabled to form 
a pretty clear notion of the views of the 
sahib logue (literally master-people) regard- 
ing their chief functionaries. Thus we 
know, on the authority of Mr. Raikes, that 
in February, 1857, a native journal had the 
audacity to declare—‘ Now is the time for 
India to rise, with a governor-general who 
has had no experience of public affairs in 
this country, and a commander-in-chief who 
has had no experience of war in any 
country.” t 

This is nearly correct. General Anson 
(son of the first Viscount Anson, and brother 
of the first Karl of Lichfield) had been a 
commissioned officer in the 3rd or Scots 
fusilier guards, with which regiment he 
served at the battle of Waterloo, in the 
baggage guard, being then eighteen years of 
age, Tcn years later he was placed on half 
pay as a lieutenant-colonel by brevet. 

The Times describes his election to parlia- 
ment, as member for Great Yarmouth, in 
1818, and his acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds in 1853, on his departure for 
Madras. The local rank of general was 
conferred on him in 1855; and in December, 
1856, he was nominated to the colonelcy of 
the 55th regiment of foot. His occupation 
as Clerk of the Ordnance (from 1846 to 
1852) has been already adverted to; and he 
had previously filled the office of principal 
Storekeeper of the Ordnance, under the 
ndministration of Viscount Melbourne. 
“He was by hereditary descent, and by 
personal conviction, a liberal in politics, 
and invariably sided with the whig leaders.” 
This sentence probably explains why her 
majesty’s ministers considered Colonel 
Anson eligible for one of the most lucrative 
appointments in their gift, despite the mani- 
fest impropriety of confiding the charge of 
a large army to an officer who had never 
commanded a regiment; and the conclud- 


+ Daily News, August 5th, 1857, 
t Raikes, p. 173. 
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ing statement of the obituary, that Colonel 
Anson “ was a zealous patron of the turf,’* 
shows why the far-away appointment was 
eligible to a most popular man about 
Only, had Sir Charles Napier’s 
words been deemed worth attention, the 
government would have felt that a character 
of an altogether different type was needed 
to influence, by precept and example, Euro- 
pean officers in India, where gentlemanly 
vices (and especially gaming, and the plea- 
sures of the table) are peculiarly seductive, 
as enlivening the monotony of military 
routine, in a most enervating climate, during 
a period of profound peace. As to the 
Native army, it is the less to be wondered 
at that utter inexperience was not deemed 
a disqualification for its command; hecause 
the authorities, if they thought of it at all, 
viewed it as a huge, clumsy, old-fashioned, 
but very safe machine, not quite fitted 


. for the requirements of the times, but alto- 


gether too great an affair to be meddled 
with by persons entrusted with political 


' powers of certainly very precarious, and 


possibly ephemeral, existence. 

So the army was supplemented with 
“qrregular” corps, which in many points re- 
sembled what the old regiments had been in, 


_ and long after, the days of Clive. These addi- 


tions complicated the working of the original 
machine, the constructors of which had long 
ago died, and, it would seem, their plans 
with them; for when the whole concern was 
suddenly found to be dropping in pieces, the 
chief engineer proved utterly incapable of 
pointing out, much less of counteracting, 
the cause of the mischief. 

The Friend of India, the best known 


_ of Indian journals, in a leader published on 


* Times, July 14th, 1857. 

+ In the year 1857, the Zimes, in alluding to the 
manner in which this sum had been diverted from 
its original destination, remarked—*" We should be 


| glad if the widows and families of those persons 
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who have distinguished themselves in war, in diplo- 
macy, or in administration, could be provided for 
from some other fund; for certainly the sum of 
£1,200 a-year is no great amount for such a coun- 
try as England to expend upon the relief of science 
and literature in distress.” ‘Io the widow of Mr. 
Gilbert A’Beckett a pension of £100 per annum 
was allotted, “in consideration of the literary merits 
of her husband, also of the eminent public services 
rendered by him in his capacity of a police magis- 
trate in the metropolis, and of the destitute circum- 
stances in which his widow and their children 
are now placed.” —(Ztmes, July 9th, 1857). In this 
case, it would appear that a conjunction of reasons 
are deemed necessary to justify the pension of a 
single hundred a-year to the widow of a distin- 
guished littérateur. A pension of £70 to the widow 
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the 14th of May, 1857 (while General 


Anson was yet alive), says— 


“‘ An army has often been likened to a machine; and 
we wish the comparison were thoroughly accepted. 
When your engine goes wrong, it is found needful 
to have at hand a man who understands every portion 
of it. Being able to place his hand on the defective 
spot, he knows exactly what is required in the way of 
reparation, and how to set about the work. But we 
never, except by chance, have a capable engineer 
in the person of the exalted official who has to 
guide the vast and powerful mechanism that holds 
the soil and collects the revenues of India. It is 
hard to divine in most cases the cause of hig appoint- 
ment—harder still to justify the fact of it. Itis a 
miserable thing to say that the state gains by the 
idleness of a commander-in-chief; and yet, in most 
cases, all ranks of the community would join in 
wishing that he would fold his hands, and only open 
them to clutch what ought to be the recompense of 
zeal, intellect, and energy.” 


It is asserted, that immediately before 
his seizure, General Anson, finding that his 
utter inexperience in warfare disqualified 
him for conducting the attack on Delhi, had 
formally communicated to General Barnard, 
through the adjutant-general, the intention 
to resign the command of the army. 

One other circumstance remains to be 
noticed, in illustration of the ill-advised 
“favouritism” which Major-general Tucker 
denounces as exercising so bancful an influ. 
ence in India. About the same time, when 
the “ good-service pension” of £100 a-year 
was meted out to the gallant Havelock, 
an intimation appeared that the widow of 
General Anson had, in addition to the pen- 
sion on account of her late husband’s rank 
in the service, been granted a stipend of 
£200 a-year out of the annual sum of £1,200 
granted by parliament, and known as the 
“Literary Fund.” 
of Hugh Millar, is likewise accorded on the double 
ground of his eminent literary services and her 
poverty. In 1858, pension of £100 per annum was 
allotted from the same fund to the widow of Douglas 
Jerrold; £50 per annum to each of the two Miss Lan- 
ders, “in consideration of the eminent services of their 
father, the late Mr. John Lander, who died from the 
effects of the climate while exploring the river Niger, 
and of the straitened circumstances in which they are 
placed at his decease;” £40 per annum to the 
daughter of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; and 
£50 to the aged widow of the late Dr. Dick, the 
author of the Christian Philosopher and other admi- 
rable works, “in consideration of the merits of her 
late husband as a moral and theological writer, and 
of the straitened circumstances in which she is now 

laced.” Then follows—£200 per annum to the 

on. Isabella Elizabeth Annabella Anson, in con- 
sideration of the services of her husband, the late 
General the Hon. George Anson; and £200 
per annum to Dame Isabella Letitia Barnard, in 
consideration of the services of her husband, the 
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It scems to be an inevitable necessity 
that, save in some rare cases, the rank of 
those who serve, rather than the value of 
the service rendered, is to be the rule of 
the reward. The East India Company have 
been accused of carrying this principle to an 
extreme, by their rigid adherence to the 
seniority system; but it would be hard to 
bring against them any more direct in- 
stance (so far as the Europeans are con- 
cerned) of robbing poor Peter to pay rich 
Paul than that above noticed. 

The Indian crisis, however, for the mo- 
ment, laid favouritism, patronage, and seni- 
ority together on the shelf, and the ques- 
tion was earnestly and eagerly discussed, 
“Who is the fittest man to command the 
forces?” The emergency was far greater than 
that which had previously issued in the 
sending out of General Napier; but the 
result was partially the same; for as the war 
was ended before Sir Charles reached the 
scene of action, so, in 1857, the news of the 
recapture of Delhi greeted Sir Colin Camp- 
bell on his arrival at Calcutta, The predic- 
tion of Lieutenant-governor Colvin had, mn 
fact, been fulfilled— John Lawrence and 
his Sikhs had saved India.”’* 

Pending the decision of the Calcutta gov- 
ernment regarding the vacant position of 
commender-in-chief, the command devolved 
on Major-general Barnard, who was himself 
summoned, by a telegraph, from a sick bed 
to receive the last instructions of General 
Anson regarding the intended march on 
Dell. New delays are said to have arisen, 
in consequence of the detention of Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson, and the reinforcements 
expected from Meerut, by the orders of Mr. 
Greathed ; so that General Barnard, disap- 
pointed of the artillery and gunners which 
were to have joined the Delhi column ac- 
cording to General Anson’s arrangements, 
was compelled to send elephants to Meerut 
to bring on the troops from thence.t The 
authorities at that unfortunate cantonment 
had not yet recovered from the paralytic 
panic which had seized them on the 10th. 
In fact, they had had a new shock; for a fresh 
mutiny had broken out among a body of 600 
Native sappers and miners, who had beensent 


late Major-general Sir H. W. Barnard, K.C.B. 
(Times, July 28th, 1858). In the two last-named 
cases, the allusion to “straitened circumstances” is 
omitted, Yet it is the only conceivable excuse 
for placing these two ladies on the Literary Fund. 
In the case of Mre. Dick and others, it would 
surely have been more gracious to have accorded 
their slender pittances as a token of public respect 
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in from Roorkee to repair and strengthen 
the Meernt station. They arrived on the 
15th of May. On the 16th about 400 of 


their commandant (Captain Fraser), they 
made off towards Delhi, but being pursued by 
two squadrons of the carabineers, were over- 
taken about six miles off, and forty-seven of 


| 


them slain. The remainder continued their | 


flight. One of the earabineers was killed, 


and two or three wounded, including Colonel | 
Hogge, an active and energetic officer, who 


led the pursuit, and received # ball in his 
thigh, which unfortunately laid him up at a 


time when his services could be ill-spared. | 


The remaining two companies were disarmed, 
and continued perfectly quiet. 

Two days later, a sapper detachment, 
about 300 strong, mutinied at Roorkee. A: 
company had been detached to join the 
commander-in-chief’s column, and had got 
half-way to Seharunpore, when tidings 


reached it of the collision at Meerut, in | 


which Captain Fraser lost his life. It would 
advance no farther, but marched back to 
the cantonment at Roorkee, bringing the 


European officers, and treating them per- — 
sonally with respect. When the men re- | 


turned, Lieutenants Drummond, Bingham, 


and Fulford, had already left cantonments - 
at the earnest request of the Native officers, — 
and had been escorted to the college by | 


them; and a body of old sepoys resolutely 


resisted the attempts of a small party aniong | 
the men, who urged the massacre of the | 


Europeans. t 


On the 13th, intelligence reached Meerut | 


that Sirdhana, formerly the chief place of 
the Begum Sumroo’s jaghire, had been de- 
vastated by the villagers, and that the nuns 
and children of the convent there were 


actually in a state of siege. The postrhaster — 
at Meerut, having female relations at Sird- | 


hana, asked for a small escort to go to their 
relief. The authorities replied, that not a 


single European soldier could be spared © 


from the station, but that four Native 
troopers would be allowed to accompany 
him. Even these he could not get; but he 
armed three or four of his office people, 
started off at half-past four on the Thursday 


to the merits of the departed, and not as a charitable 
dole, their claim to which néeded to be eked out by 
overty. 

* Roikes’ Revolt in the N. W. Provinces: 

+ See Memotr of General Barnard’s Services; by 
& near connexion.—Zimes, December 25th, 1857. 

panes correspondent: Datly News, July 15th, 
1857. 


them rose in 4 body, and after murdering | ! 


evening, and returned a little after seven, 
with five females and girls. The nuns 
would not abandon the children, but had 
entreated him to try and send them some 
help. The Rev. Mr. Smythe, who was at 
Meerut at the time, says— The postmaster 
tried all he could to get a guard to escort 
them to this station, but did not succeed ; 
and yesterday morning (the 15th), having 
given up the idea of procuring a guard from 
the military authorities, he went round, and 
by speaking to some gentlemen, got about 
fifteen persons to volunteer their services to 
go and rescue the poor nuns and children 
from Sirdhana; and, I am happy to say, they 
succeeded in their charitable errand without 
any one having been injured.’”’* 
The authorities subsequently took care to 
ublish the rescue of the defenceless women 
and children, but were discreetly silent 
as to the individual gallantry by which it 
had been accomplished. Neither did they 
mention an offer made, according to the 
Rev. Mr. Rotton, on the evening of the 
mutiny, by an officer of the carabineers, 
to pursue the fugitives, but “declined by the 
general commanding the Meerut division.”+ 
Mr. Raikes also, in describing the course 
of events at Agra, records “the indignation 
with which, on Thursday evening, we learned 
| that the mutineers, after firing the station, 
murdering our countrymen, women, and 
children, and breaking the gaol, had been 
permitted to retire quietly on Delhi, taking 
their barbers, water-carriers, bag and bag- 
| Bage, Just as if they had beer on an ordinary 
march :” and adds, “TI now know that Major 
Rosser, of H.M.’s 6th carabineers, asked 
permission to follow them with cavalry and 
guns. If he had been allowed to do go, it 
is quite possible, and indeed probable, that 
the mutiny, for the present at least, might 
have been crushed.”{ The Calcutta govern- 
ment were not insensible of the supineness 
indulged in at Meerut; for the governor- 


* Letters of Rev. Mr. Smythe, dated 16th and 
17th May, 1857, 

+ The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Dethi, 
p. 7. Mr. Rotton (whose book is far more moderate 
in tone than might have been expected from the ex- 
tract from his sermon given in Colonel Smythe’s Nar- 
rative, and quoted at p. 154) says, that “in truth, 
our military authorities were paralysed. No one 
knew what was best to do, and nothing accordingly 
was done. The rebels had it all their own way.” 
Mr Rotton algo adverts to the “one thing which 
impressed every one—the delay in leading the troops 
from we eran’ parade-ground to the scene of mutiny 
and bloodshed, The native soldiery, and the fellows 
of baser gort in the bazaars, had ample time to cam- 
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general in council, in a telegram dated 


infantry. 
command at Ferozpoor on the llth of 


188 
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June 
Ist, 1857, entreated Mr. Colvin to endeavour 


“to keep up communication with the south;” 
adding, “ this, like everything else, has been 
culpably neglected at Meerut.”§ 


Ferozpoor.—The next outbreak after that 


at Delhi, occurred at Ferozpvor, an im- 
portant city, which long formed our fron- 
tier station in the north-west, and which, 
in May, 1857, contained an intrenched 
magazine of the largest class, filled with 


military stores scarcely inferior in amount 
to those in the arsenal of Fort William. 
Ferozpoor commands one high road from 
Lahore to Delhi, as Umritsir does the other. 

The troops stationed there consisted of 
H.M.’s 61st foot, about 1,000 strong; two 
companies of artillery, composed of a nearly 
equal number of Europeans, about 300 in 


all; the 10th Native light cavalry, under 


500 men; and the 45th and 57th Native 
Brigadier Innes|| assumed the 


May; on the 12th, he learned the events 
which had occurred at Meerut; and, on the 


following .morning, he ordered a general 


parade, with the view of ascertaining the 
temper of the troops; which, on reviewing 
them, he thought “haughty.” At noon, 
information arrived of the occupation of 
Delhi (seventy-three miles distant) by the 
rebels. The intrenchments were at this 
time held by a company of the 57th Native 


infantry; but a detachment of H.M.’s 6lst, — 


under Major Redmond, was immediately 
dispatched thither. he brigadier likewise 
resolved “to move the Native troops out of 
cantonments ;” and the European artillery, 
with twelve guns, was ordered down, “to 
overawe or destroy the two Native corps” — 
that is, of infantry; the cavalry being con- 


sidered perfectly reliable, and entrusted with | 


the care of the new arsenal, its magazine, 
and contents. The preliminary arrange- 
ments were completed by five o’clock; and 


mit the greatest outrages in consequence of this 
simple fact.”—(p. 4.) It is, however, alleged that 
General Hewitt cannot justly be held responsible 
for this tardiness, because although he was general 
of the Meerut division, Brigadier Wilson was in 
command of the station; and it is urged, that of the 
proceedings of the latter officer during the memos 
rable night of the outbreak, not one word, good, 
bad, or indifferent, is on record. 
Revalt in the N.W. Provinces, p. 13. 

i Appendix to Papers on Mutiny, p. 355. 

|| Printed “James” in Further Papers on“Mutiny 
(No. 3, p, 8), by one of the unaccountable blunders 
with which the Indian and Colonial Blue Bookg 
abound. 
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the Native troops being assembled on th 

parade-ground at that hour, the brigadier 
formed them up in quarter-distance co- 
lumns, addressed them, and ordered the two 
regiments to move off in contrary directions. 
Both obeyed without hesitation; but the 
road the 45th were directed to take to 
the place where they were to encamp, lay 
close to the intrenched camp; on reaching 
which, the men broke into open mutiny, 
loaded their muskets, and, heedless of the 
entreaties of their officers, ran to the north- 
west bastion of the magazine, and stood 
still, apparently hesitating what to do 
next. At this moment, scaling-ladders 
were thrown out to them by the company 
of the 57th, who had heen left there to 
avoid raising the suspicions of their com- 
rades before the parade. The 45th com- 
menced climbing the parapet; and some 
800 of them having succeeded in making 
their way over, attacked a company of the 
61st, which was hurriedly drawn up to 
receive them. Major Redmond was wounded 
in repulsing the mutineers, who made a 
second attempt; but, being again defeated, 
broke up, and dispersed themselves through 
the bazaars and cantonments. <A body of 
about 150 men continued to obcy Colonel 
Liptrap and their other officers, and en- 
camped in the place pointed out to them; 
the rest were deaf to threats and entreaties. 
Instead of acting on the offensive, and im- 
mediately following the mutineers, Brigadier 
Innes, according to his report, assumed an 
exclusively defensive attitude. He desired 
the Europeans to leave the cantonments, 
and come into the barracks; and suffered 
a portion of H.M.’s 61st to remain in their 
lines, while the mutineers, having carried 
their dead to the Mohammedan burying- 
ground, returned in small bodies to the can- 
tonments, and burned the church, Roman 
Catholic chapel, two vacant hospitals, the 
mess-house of the 61st, and sixteen bunga- 
lows. Two merchants (Messrs. Coates and 
Hughes) positively refused to .abandon 
their houses, and, collecting their servants, 
successfully defended themselves; Mr. 
Hughes’ son, a mere boy, shooting one of the 
assailants. The fact of there being “ 20,000 
barrels of gunpowder in the arsenal”* to 
care for, is alleged in excuse for the sacri- 
fice of the buildings. The next measure 


* Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjab, p. 13. 

+ Brigadier Innes’ despatch, May 16th, 1857,— 
Further Parl. Papers (No. 3), p. 7. 

} Crias tn the Punjab, p. 13. 


was still more extraordinary. Brigadier 
Innes states— 


“On hearing from Colonel Liptrap that the 45th 
intended to seize their magazine on the morning of 
the 14th, I determined to blow up the magazines 
both of the 45th and 67th. * * * The blowing 
up of the magazines so enraged the 45th, that the 
immediately seized their colours, and marched o 
towards Furreed Kote. On Colonel Liptrap re- 
porting this, I desired him to march in with those 
that stood faithful, and lay down their arms to the 
6let; 133 of all ranks did so. Three troops of 
the 10th light cavalry, under Majors Beatson and 
Harvey, and two guns, I sent in pursuit of the 
mutineers. 

“Major Marsden, deputy-commissioner, having 
volunteered his services, and from his knowledge of 
the country, I entrusted to him the command of the 
whole. He followed them for about twelve miles. 
They dispersed in all directions, throwing away 
their arms and colours into wells and other places. 
A few were made prisoners, and the country-people 
have since brought in several. 

“The above occurrences took place on the 14th. 
In the early part of the day, I acquainted Colonel 
Darvall that f would receive such men of his regi- 
ment as would come in and lay down their arms: 
the light company, under Captain Salmon, and 
owing to his exertions, almost to a man did so. 
On laying down their arms, I permitted them to 
return to their lines. It was immediately reported 
that stragglers from the 45th had entered their 
lines and threatened them, on which a company of 
the 61st cleared their lines. Unfortunately, the 
57th, seeing Kuropean troops in their lines, believed 
that their light company were being made prisoners, 
which caused a panic in the 57th, and prevented 
their coming in to lay down their arms, which 
Colonel Darvall reported they intended to have 
done. On regaining confidence, several parties came 
in under their officers; and in the evening Colonel 
Darvall brought in —— of all ranks, with his colours, 
and I required them to lay down their arms, which 
they did without hesitation, but with a haughty air. 

“Tam unable to furnish present states, but I 
believe that, of the 57th, about 520 men are present, 
and about half that number of the 45th. 

“Tt is gratifying to state that the 25th Native light 
cavalry have remained staunch, and have done good 
service. ‘The greatest credit is due to Major M‘])on- 
nell and his officers for keeping his regiment together, 
for this corps must have the same ideas as the other 
portions of the Native army. * * * The 10th 
cavalry are constantly in the saddle.” t 


Such is the account given, by the leading 
authority, of an affair which occasioned his 
“summary removal from the list of briga- 
diers,’ and materially strengthened the 
rebel cause. 

Mr. Cooper remarks that, “on the 28th 
of May, the remainder of the 45th were 
turned ingloriously out of cantonments, 
and escorted to the boundaries of the dis- 
trict. They probably combated with no 
diminished acrimony against us at Delhi, 
from having been allowed to reach it alive, 
without money and without food.’’t 


CHAPTER VI. 


AGRA, ALIGHUR, MYNPOORIE, NEEMUCH, AND NUSSEERABAD.—MAY AND 
JUNE, 1857. 


Aacra.—Nowhere could the tidings of the 
rebellion be more calculated to excite alarm 
than in the stately city of Agra—the rival of 
Delhi in the palmy days of the Mogul 
empire, and now the chief place in the 
division of the British dominions known 
as the N. W. Provinces. Agra is situated 
on the banks of the Jumna, 139 miles 
south-east of Delhi. 

The troops in the station consisted of one 
company of artillery (chiefly Europeans), 
H.M.’s 3rd foot, the 44th and 67th regi- 
ments of Native infantry, and a detachment 
ofirregular cavalry, consisting of thirty-seven 
men, commanded by two Native officers. 
Intelligence of the outbreak at Meerut was 
published in Agra on the morning of the 
11th of May; but the newspaper announce- 
ment was accompanied by a remark, on the 
part of the editor, that, “in a station like 
Meerut, with the 6th dragoons, 60th rifles, 
and European artillery, it might be pre- 
sumed that the mutinecrs had a very short 
race of it.’* It was not until three days 
later that the Europeans at Agra became 
acquainted with the extent of the calamity. 

Lieutenant-governor Colvin was, happily, 
a man of experience and discretion. While 
the cloud was as yet no bigger than a 
man’s hand, he recognised the tempest it 
portended; and, slowly as the intelligence 
reached Agra, he was more ready for the 
worst than some who had had longer warn- 
ing. On the 18th he dispatched a telegram 
to Calcutta, suggesting that “the force re- 
turning from the Persian gulf, or a con- 
siderable portion of it, should be summoned 
in straight to Calcutta, and thence sent up 
the country.” On the 14th, he wrote 
urging that martial law should be pro- 
claimed in the Meerut district; which, as 
we have seen, was done, and necessarily so, 
for our civil and criminal courts, always de- 
tested by the natives, were swept away by 
the first blast of the storm; and, a few days 
later, Lieutenant-governor Colvin reported 
that, “ around Meerut, the state of license 


* Mofussulite (extra); May 11th, 1857. 

t Despatch from Lieutenant-governor Colvin, May 
22nd, 1857.—Appendix to Payl. Papers, p. 311. 
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in the villages, caused by the ebsence of all 
government, spread for about twenty or 
twenty-five miles south, and about the same 
limit, or somewhat more, north. Within 
this belt, unchecked license reigned from 
the Jumna to the Ganges. The absence of 
any light cavalry, or effective means of 
scouring the country in this severely hot 
weather, paralysed the attempts of the 
Meerut force to maintain any regularity or 
order beyond the immediate line of its 
pickets.”’+ 

The question of holding the varions small 
stations scattered throughout the disturbed 
provinces, became early one of anxious 
interest. They could be retained only at 
imminent risk to the handful of Europeans 
who were placed there; nevertheless, the 
general good could scarcely be more effec- 
tively served, than by each man standing 
to his post at all hazards, sooner than seem 
to fly before the rebels. Every one who 
knew the Asiatic character, concurred in 
this opinion; and none stated it more 
clearly than Lieutenant-governor Colvin. 
His view of the conduct of the collector 
of Goorgaon—a district, the chief place of 
which (also named Goorgaon) is only eigh- 
teen miles from Delhi—shows hoy stern a 
sense he had of the duty of even civilians 
under new and trying circumstances. In 
describing the state of affairs in the North- 
Western Provinces, he writes :— 


“On the evening of the 13th instant [May], Mr. 
Ford, and his assistant, Mr. W. Clifford, having no 
support beyond their police and a party of the con- 
tingent of the Jhujjur horse, whose tone and conduct 
became rapidly menacing, thought that no good 
object would be attained by their staying at Goor- 
gaon. The lieutenant-governor regrets the determi- 
nation to quit the station on Mr. Ford’s part, because 
he does not doubt that the best mode, especially in 
India, of staying violent outbursts against authority 
of this kind, is to remain at the post to the last, even 
at the direct risk of life. 

“Withdrawal from a post, except under immediate 
attack and irresistible compulsion, at once destroys 
all authority, which, in our civil administration, in 
its strength is respected, if exercised only by a 
Chupprassee; while in the event of any general 
resistance, accompanied by defection of our military 
force, it has in truth no solid foundation to rest 
upon: but the lieutenant-governor has not thought 
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certain of,” was the non-existencerof the 
suspected plot: he therefore addressed the 
Supreme government by telegraph, urging 
the immediate issue of a proclamation con- 
taining a simple and direct assurance that 
no attempt whatever would he made against 
the caste of the Native troops. Headded— 
An inducement, too, is wanted for not 
joining the mutineers, and for leaving 
them. Iam in the thick of it, and know 
what is wanted. I earnestly beg this, to 
strengthen me.”’* 

On the 16th, the governor-general in 
council sent a telegraphic reply, promising 
that the desired proclamation should be 
issued, and encouraging Colvin in the 
course he was pursuing, by the following 
cordial expression of approval :—‘“ I thank 
you sincerely for all you have so admirably 
done, and for your stout heart.” 

No proclamation, properly so called, ap- 
pears to have been issued; but, according 
to the inaccurate and hasty summary of 
events sent to the Court of Directors from 
Calcutta, “a circular was issued on the 
29th, explaining that none of the new car- 
tridges had heen issued to Native regiments,” 
This statement was, as has been before 
stated, in complete opposition to that of 
General Anson, who had, some days before, 
formally withdrawn the identical cartridges 
which Lord Canning declared had never 
been issued. To complicate the matter 
still further, the same page of the Calcutta 
intelligence which contains the notice of 
the circular of the Supreme government, 
states, also, as the latest intelligence from 
Umritsir, that “the 59th N.I. do not 
object to the new cartridges.” } 

The position of Colvin was most harass- 
ing. He never received any communica- 
tion whatever from General Anson—the 
regular posts being stopped, and the general 
not fertile in expedients for the conveyance 
or obtainment of intelligence. A council of 
war was held at the Agra government- 
house on the 13th of May: and even at 
this early period, Mr. Raikes describes the 
lieutenant-governor as “exposed to that 
rush of alarm, advice, suggestion, expostula- 
tion, and threat, which went on increasing 
for nearly two months, until he was driven 
nearly broken-hearted into the fort.” The 
officers naturally urged advice with especial 
earnestness on a civil governor, and “ every 


* Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, 1857; 


The Jhujjur and Bhurtpoor troops men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph, consisted 
partly of a contingent or subsidiary force, 
furnished by the chiefs of those territories 
to the British government, and partly of 
their own immediate retainers, who, being 
a kind of feudal militia, were perfectly 
trustworthy ; whereas the former, whether 
contingent or subsidiary, were essentially a 
portion of the Bengal army, drawn from 
the same sources, disciplined in the same 
manner, and officered by Europeans—hav- 
ing in all respects a fellow-feeling with the 
Delhi mutincers, At first, a degree of con- 
fidence was reposed in the fidelity of the 
native contingents, which was neither war- 
ranted by their antecedents, nor supported 
by their subsequent conduct; for they were 
false to us, in defiance of the strenuous en- 
deavours of the native princes, on whom 
we had forced them under a mistaken view 
of our own interests. Sindia, Holcar, the 
rajah of Bhurtpoor, and other princes, 
never wavered in their opinion of the disaf- 
fection of the subsidiary troops, and gave 
conspicuous and self-sacrificing tokens of 
their personal fidelity, by placing their own 
retainers at the disposal of the British. As 
early as the 14th of May, Colvin received a 
message from Sindia, that his body-guard 
of 400 cavalry, and a battery of horse artil- 
lery, would be ready to start from Gwalior 
for Agra on the following evening. The 
offer was gladly accepted. ji 

On the 15th, the lieutenant-governor re- 
viewed the troops stationed at Agra, having 
previously ascertained, from undoubted au- 
thority, that a deep and genuine conviction 
had seized the mind of the sepoy army, that 
tlic government was steadily bent on causing 
1 general forfeiture of caste by the compul- 
sory handling of impure things, Privately, 
and on parade, the men assured the heute- |, 197, 
nant-governor, that “all they wanted to be |” + Zuid, p. 193. { Ibid, p. 301. 
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man was anxious to do his best, but to do it 
his own way.”* 

Long experience of native character, how- 
ever, had given Mr. Colvin an insight into 
the causes of the mutiny, which convinced 
him of the paramount influence that panic, 
and the feeling of being irremediably 
compromised by the misconduct of others, 
had exercised, and were still exercising, in 
the minds of the sepoys. Inthe excitement 
of the crisis his policy was the subject of 
sweeping censure ; but, eventually, measures 
of a similar tendency were resorted to, 
as the sole means of healing a breach 
which he strove to narrow and close at its 
commencement. With regard to the Euro- 
peans, the attitude he advised and adopted 
was most unflinching. The same feeling 
which induced him to blame the abandon- 
ment of Goorgaon, led him to declare, a 
week later, when the danger was fast in- 
creasing — 

“Tt is a vitally useful lesson to be learnt from the 
experience of present events, that not one step should 
be yielded in retreat, on an outbreak in India, which 
can be avoided with any safety. Plunder and gene- 
ral license immediately commence, and all useful 
tenure of the country 1s annihilated. It is not by 
shutting ourselves in forts in India that our power 
can be upheld ; and I will decidedly oppose myself to 
any proposal for throwing the European force into 
the fort except in the very last extremity.’ 


With regard to the Native army, he 
believed one measure, and only one, re- 
mained which might arrest the plague of 
mutiny by affording opportunity for repen- 
tance before war d l’outrance should be de- 
clared against the Europeans. Addressing 
the governor-general by telegraph on the 
24th of May, he writes :— 


“On the mode of dealing with the mutineers, I 
would strenuously oppose general severity towards 
all, Such a course would, as we are unanimously 
convinced by a knowledge of the feeling of the 
people, acquired among them from a variety of 
sources, estrange the remainder of the army. Hope, 
I am firmly convinced, should be held out to all 
those who were not ringleaders or actively concerned 
in murder and violence. Many are in the rebels’ 
ranks because they could not get away; many cer- 
tainly thought we were tricking them out of their 
caste; and this opinion is held, however unwisely, 
by the mass of the population, and even by some of 
the more jntelligent classes, Never was delusion 
more wide or deep. Many of the best soldiers in 
the army—among others, of its most faithful section, 


* Raikes’ Revolt in the N.W. Provinces, p. 10. 

+ Mr. Colvin to the governor-general, May 22nd, 
1857.—The first two sentences of the quotation 
from Mr. Colvin’s despatch to the governor-general, 
are quoted from the Appendix to Parl. Papers on 
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the irregular cavalry—~show a marked reluctance to 
engage in a war against men whom they believe to 
have been misled on the point of religious honour. 
A tone of general menace would, I am persuaded, 
be wrong. The commander-in-chief should, in my 
view, be authorised to act upon the above line of 
policy; and when means of escape are thus open to 
thosé who can he admitted to mercy, the remnant 
will be considered obstinate traitors even by their 
own countrymen, who will have no hesitation in 
siding against them.” 


On the following day, Mr. Colvin reported 
to the governor-general that he had himself 
taken the decisive step :— 


“Impressed by the knowledge of the feelings of 
the native population, as communicated in my mes- 
sage of yesterday, and supported by the unanimous 
opinion of all officers of experience here, that this 
mutiny is not one to be put down by high-handed 
authority; and thinking it essential at present to 
give a favourable turn to the feelings of the sepoys 
who have not yet entered against us, I have taken 
the grave responsibility of issuing, on my own autho- 
rity, the following proclamation. A weighty reason 
with me has been the total dissolution of order, and 
the loss of every means of control in many districts. 
My latest letter from Meerut is now seven days old, 
and not a single letter has reached me from the 
commander-in-chief. 

“ PROCLAMATION, 

“Soldiers engaged in the late disturbances, who 
are desirous of going to their own homes, and who 
give up their arms at the nearest government civil 
or military post, and retire quietly, shall be per- 
mitted to do so unmolested. 

‘Many faithful soldiers have been driven into 
resistance to government only because they were in 
the ranks and could not escape from them, and 
because they really thought their feelings of religion 
and honour injured by the measures of government. 
This feeling was wholly a mistake; but it acted on 
men’s minds. <A proclamation of the governor- 
general now issued is perfectly explicit, and will 
remave all doubts on these points. 

“ Every evil-minded instigator in the disturbance, 
and those guilty of heinous crimes against private 
persons, shall be punished. All those who appear 
in arms against the government after this notifica- 
tion is known shall be treated as open enemies.” { 


The proclamation, according to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, “was universally approved at 
Agra.” He adds, that “its object was to 
apply a solvent to reduce the compact mass 
of rebellion to its elements, and to give to 
the well-disposed an opportunity of return- 
ing to their allegiance, leaving the guilty 
remainder to their well-deserved fate.”’§ 

The governor-general in council took a 
different view of the subject; and a tele- 
gram, dated May 26th, declared that the 


Mutiny, p. 313; the third, omitted in the Blue Book, 
is given by “ Indophilus” in his Letter to the Zimes, 
Dec, 25th, 1857. 

t Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, 1857. 

§ Times, December 25th, 1857. 
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mail, which had left Bombay four days pre- 
viously, The governor-general rejected the 
offer as unnecessary, although it involved 
the saving of twenty-eight davs in the 
appeal for reinforcements from England. 
About the same time, intelligence reached 
Agra that the treaty of peace was ratified 
with Persia, and that three European regi- 
ments, and a portion of the European artil- 
lery, were to return to India immediately. 
Mr. Colvin entreated that the troops, on 
arriving at Calcutta, might be immediately 
dispatched to the Upper Provinces; but 
the answer he received was, that many 
weeks must elapse before the force could 


proclamation was disapproved, and that the 
embarrassment in which it would place the 
government and tht commander-in-chief 
was very great. Everything was therefore 
' to be done to stop its operation. Mr. 
' Colvin protested against the repudiation of 
the proclamation, and denied the justice of 
the chief ground on whieh it was denounced 
by the governor-general in council—namely, 
that it offered means of escape to the men 
who murdered their officers. Lord Canning 
persisted in ordering its withdrawal, and 
directed that the following proclamation 
should be issued in its stead : — 


“ Every soldier of a regiment which, although it 


has deserted its post, has not committed outrages, 

will receive a free pardon and permission to proceed 

to his home, if he immediately delivers up his arms 

to the civil or military authority, and if no heinous 

crime is shown to have been perpetrated by himself 
ersonally, 

“This offer of free and unconditional pardon 
cannot be extended to those regiments which have 
killed or wounded their officers or other persons, or 
which have been concerned in the commission of 
cruel outrages. 

“The men of such regiments must submit them- 
selves unconditionally to the authority and justice 
of the government of Jndia. 

“ Any proclamations offering pardon to soldiers 
engaged in the late disturbances, which may have 
been issued by local authorities previously to the 
promulgation of the present proclamation, will there- 
upon cease to have effect; but all persons who may 
have availed themselves of the offer made in such 
proclamations, shall enjoy the benefit thereof.”* 


It was clearly impolitic to issue orders 
and counter-orders which, to the natives, 
would bear the semblance of vacillation 
of purpose, if not of double-dealing. But 
in the excitement of the period, it is 
probable that nothing short of an explicit 
offer of amnesty to all who could not be 
proved to have actually shed blood, or been 
notorious ringleaders, would have sufficed 
to arrest the course of mutiny. The gov- 
ernment of India, true to the motto of 
their policy, “insufficient or too late,” could 
not yct understand the urgency of the case, 
and went so far as to blame the lieutenant- 
governor for having taken upon himself the 
responsibility of an important measure, 
‘without necessity for anv extreme haste.” 


regiments” on every side. 

Lord E]phinstone, the governor of Bom- 
bay, dispatched a telegram to Lord Canning 
on the 17th of May, proposing to send an 
officer in a fast steamer, to overtake the 


* Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, 1857; 
pp. 334-5. 
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And this to a man who heard the “crash of 


reach India; in the meantime, a European 
regiment had becn called for from Madras, 


and one from Pegu; but these were not 
expected at Calcutta under a fortnight, and 
not a single European could be spared until 
then. 
pressed, Mr. Colvin was to apply to the 
rajah of Putteeala, or to the rajah of Jhcend, 
for aid. 
had already been volunteered, and imme- 
diately accepted and employed. 


In the event of being severely 
The services of both these chiefs 


The rajah of Putteeala has been men- 


tioned as sending cavalry to the rescue of 
the fugitives from Delhi. 


Ilis name will 
recur frequently, in the course of the narra- 
tive, as that of “a constant, honourable, and 
invaluable ally.” His principality is one of 
the most important of those known as the 
Seik protected states; and its extent has 
heen recently increased by grants from the 
British government, bestowed in reward of 
his fidelity during the war with Lahore, on 


condition of his making and maintaining | 


in repair a military road, and abolishing 
Suttee, infanticide, and slave-dealing in his 
dominions. 

The latest parliamentary return on the 
subject states the arca of Putteeala at 4,448 
miles, and the population at 662,752 per- 
sons. ‘Ihe territory is very fertile, and 
exports large quantities of grain across the 
Sutlej to Lahore and Umritsir. The chief 
place, also named Putteeala (twenty miles 
from Umballah), is a densely peopled and 
compact town, with a small citadel, in 
which the rajah, or, as he is more generally 
called, the maharajah, resides. He is de- 
scribed as “a man in the prime of life, of 
some thirty-three or thirty-four years of 
age, of commanding stature and fine pre- 
sence, inclining to obesity; a handsome 
oval face, black flowing beard, moustache, 


avd whiskers; Grecian nose, and large dark | 
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eves of the almond shape, which is so much 
admired by the Asiatics. His court is the 
Jast which is left in the north-west of India, 
and is maintained with Oriental magnifi- 
cence. Asa yovernor he is absolute in his 
own dominions, which he rules vigorously 
and energetically with his own hands,”’* 
The position of Putteeala, the resources 
and energy of its ruler, and the disaffection 
of many of his subjects towards British 
pupremacy, rendered the question of his 
allegiance one of extreme importance. 
Ilis decision was immediate and unquali- 
fied; and he assisted the British govern- 
ment, not only with troops and supplies of 
provision, but actually with a loan of money 
to the amount of £210,000. The Um- 
ballah cantonment was in so disorganised a 
condition at the time of the general mutiny, 
that, according to Mr. Raikes, it could 
hardly have been preserved without the 
help of the Putteeala rajah. When sum- 
moued thither, he came clad in a suit of 


' mail, driving his own elephant, and spared 


no exertion to prove his zeal.t 
Jheend is another, but much smaller, 


_ Cis-Sutle) state, part of which was annexed 


on the failure of direct heirs; but the re- 


_ mainder was suffered to pass into the 


possession of a collateral heir in 1837. Its 


_ hmits were increased after the conelusion 
of the war with Lahore, on the same 
terms as those of Puttecala, and for the 


same reason—namely, the good service 
rendered by its rajah. Jheend comprises 
an area of 376 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of about 56,000 persons, The rajah 
had an early opportunity of manifesting his 
determined allegiance to the English. It 
is sald, that a deputation from Delhi sought 
him while reviewing his troops in his chief 


| place, and that, on learning their errand, he 
| immediately ordered every man of the 


messengers to be cut down.§ 

These were the allies to whom Lord Can- 
ning bade Mr. Colvin turn for the help; and 
to them, among other benefits, we owe the 
aid of our first Scik levies. | 

As the month of May wore on, affairs in 
Agra hegan to assume a gloomier aspect. 
The detachments of the Gwalior contingent, 
sent as reinforcements, specdily betrayed 
their sympathy with the mutineers against 


* Times (Mr. Russell), 29th November, 1858. 
t Ibid, 


Raikes’ Revolt in the N. W. Provinces, pp, 88, 89. 
§ Datly News, June 29th, 1857 
] Murray's Quarterly Review, 1858; p. 226. 
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whom they were expected to act, by asking 
whether the flour supplied to their camp 
was from the government stores. If so, 
they would not touch it, having been in- 
formed that cows’ bones had been pulver- 
ised and mixed with the otta sold in the 
bazaars.¢ These indications of disaffection 
were marked by the Europeans with great 
uneasiness, the general feeling being, that 
the Hindoos were completely under the 
influence of the Mussulmans, who “ were 
all, or nearly all, thirsting for English 
blood.” And, indeed, the feeling against 
them became so general and indiscrimi- 
nating, that Mohammedan, in the North- 
West Provinces, was viewed as only “another 
word for a rebel.”** The news from out- 
stations gave additional cause for alarm and 
distrust. 

Alighur lies between Delhi and Agra, 
about fifty-one miles to the north of the 
latter city. The position was very impor- 
tant, as it commanded the communications 
up and down the country. It was garri- 
soned by three or four companies of the 
9th N.I., “the men of which behaved very 
steadily and well; and, in this manner, 
broke the shock of the insurrection for a 
few days.”+¢ On the 19th of May, a reli. 
gious mendicant appeared in the lines, and 
endeavoured to incite the men to mutiny. 
Two of the sepoys whom he addressed, 
seized and carried him before the com- 
manding officer, who ordered a court-mar- 
tial to be instantly assembled. The Native 
officers found the prisoner guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to death. On the following 
morning the troops were assembled, and 
the offender brought out and hung, no 
opposition or displeasure being evinced at 
lis fate; but before the men were marched 
off the ground, the rifle company, which 
had just been relieved from the outpost of 
Bolundshuhur, made their appearance ; and 
a Brahmin sepoy, stepping out from the 
ranks, upbraided his comrades for having 
betrayed a holy man, who came to save 
them from disgrace in this world, and 
eternal perdition in the next.t{ The men 
listened, debated, wavered, and finally broke 
up with loud shouts, declaring their mten- 
tion of joining their comrades at Delhi, 
which they actually did; for it is stated, 


q Raikes’ Rerolt in N. W. Provinces, p. 14. 

** Thid., pp. 63; 173. 

++ Lieutenant-governor Colvin to governor-gen; 
eral; May 22nd, 1857.—Appendix, p. 313. 

tt Mead’s Supoy Revolt, p. 148. 
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that the regimental number of the 9th was 
found on the bodies of some of the most 
daring opponents of the British army.* The 
officers, and Europeans generally, were 
neither injured nor insulted ; but, on their 
departure, the treasury was seized, the gaol 
broken open, and the bungalows burned. 
The officials, both civil and military, re- 
treated to Hattrass, a station about twenty 
miles distant; but some persons fied in 
different directions; and Mr. Raikes de- 
scribes Lady Outram (the wife of General 
Sir James Outram) as reaching Agra on 
the 23rd, “ foot-sore, from Alighur, having 
fled part of the way without her shocs.” 
The fall of Alighur, recounted with all 
imaginable exaggerations, became the imme- 
diate topic of conversation in Agra. The 
budmashes twisted their moustachios signi- 
ficantly in the bazaars, and the Englishmen 
handled their swords or revolvers. Mr. 
Raikes mentions a singular exception to the 
prevailing panic. The Church Missionary 
College, he writes, “was about the last to 
close, and the first to reopen, of all our 
public institutions at Agra during the period 
of the revolt. There Dr. French, the prin- 
cipal, sat calmly, hundreds of young natives 
at his feet, hanging on the lips which taught 
them the simple lessons of the Bible. The 
students at the government, and still more 
the missionary schovls, kept steadily to 
their classes; and when others doubted or 
fled, they trusted implicitly to their teachers, 
and openly espoused the Christian cause.” 
Their exemplary conduct did not excite 
any special rancour against them on the part 
of the insurgents; on the contrary, it is as- 
serted as “a curious fact, that at Agra, 
Alighur, Mynpoorie, Futtehghur, and other 
places, less danger was done to the churches 
than to the private dwellings of the Eng- 
lish.”+ This was also the case at Meerut. 
Threc companies of the 9th Native infantry, 
stationed at Mynpoorie, mutinied there on 
the 23rd of May. Mynpoorie is the chief 
town of a district of the same name, ceded 
by Dowlut Rao Sindia to the East India 
Company, in 1803. The population are 
chiefly Hindoos of high caste. One of the 
Meerut mutineers (a Rajpoot, named Raj- 
nath Sing) escaped to his native village. 
The magistrate sent some police and a de- 
tachment of the 9th to apprehend their coun- 
tryman and co-religionist; instead of which, 
* Mead’s Sepoy Revolt, p. 148. 


+ Raikes’ Rerolt in the N. W. Provinces, pp. 15, 
16; 94. 
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they, as might have been expected, enabled 
him to escape. The news of the mutiny at 
Alighur reached Mynpoorie on the even- 
ing of the 22nd, and created great excite- 
ment, which, being reported to the magis- 
trate, he immediately made arrangements 
for sending the European females (sixteen 
in number), with their children, to Agra, 
seventy miles distant, which city they 
reached in safety. 

Being thus relieved from the office of 
protecting a helpless crowd, the leading 
Europeans prepared to lay down their lives in 
defence of their public charge. Their pre- 
sence of mind and moderation was crowned 
with extraordinary success. The particu- 
lars of the affair are thus narrated by 
Mr. J. Power, the magistrate of Myn- 
pooric. After the departure of the women, 
he writes— 


“Mr. Cocks and I proceeded to the house of 
Lieutenant Crawford, commanding the station, and 
this officer agreed directly to take the detachment 
out of the station and march them to Bhowgaon. 
After leaving a small guard at the treasury and 
quarter-guard, which [ visited with him, Lieutenant 
Crawford then left the station, and I then returned 
to my house, where I found Dr. Watson [surgeon], 
the Rev. Mr. Kellner, and Mr Cocks assembled. 

“This was about four or five in the morning; and 
I had not retired to rest more than ten minutes, 
before Lieutenant Crawford galloped back to my 
house, and inforined me that his men had broken 
out into open mutiny, and, after refusing to obey 
him, had fired at him with their muskets. 


“Lieutenant Crawford stated he had then found | 


it useless to attempt commanding his men, and that 
he had thought it best to hurry back to Mynpoorie 
to warn the station, and that he believed Lieutenant 
de Kantzow was killed. Mr. Cocks and the Rev. 
Mr. Kellner immediately decided on leaving, and 
the former tried to induce me to leave also: as I 
informed him that I did not desire to leave my post, 
he honoured me by terming my conduct ‘romantic,’ 
and immediately departed in company with the Rev. 
Mr. Kellner. I then left my house, which I had no 
means of defending, and which I was informed the 
sepoys meant to attack, and proceeded to the large 
bridge over the Eesun, on the grand trunk road. 
My brother determined on accompanying me, and to 
share my fate; and I shall not be accused of favour- 
itism, I hope, when I state that his coolness and 
determination were of the greatest aid and comfort 
to me throughout this trying occasion. 

“On proceeding to the bridge, I was joined by 
Dr. Watson, and shortly afterwards by Rao Bhowanee 
Sing, the first cousin of the rajah of Mynpoorie, with 


a small force of horse and foot; Sergeants Mitchell, | 


Scott, and Montgomery, of the road and canal 
departments; and Mr. McGlone, clerk in the Myn- 
poorie magistrate’s office, also joined me at the bridge. 

“T was, at this time, most doubtful of the fate of 
Mr. de Kantzow, for I had not coincided in Lieu- 
tenant Crawford’s opinion that he had been killed, 
Lieutenant Crawford not having seen him fall; and 
on this account I was unwilling to leave the position 
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I had taken, though strongly urged to do so. The 


_ sepoys returned at this time to the station, having 
' utterly thrown off all control, dragging (as I after- 


wards learnt) Lieutenant de Kantzow with them. 
They passed the dik bungalow, and fired a volley 
into the house of Sergeant Montgomery (which was 
close by), the inmates of which had fortunately left, 
and they then searched the whole house over, with 
the view of finding money) they also fired at Dr. 
Watson’s house, who had, as I have mentioned, 
joined me; and they then proceeded to the rear- 
guard, the magazine of which they broke open, 
plundering it completely of its contents. 

“Lieutenant de Kantzow informed me that the 
rebels took the whole of the ammunition away, and 
being unable to carry it themselves, they procured 
two government camels for that purpose from the 
lines; each man must have supplied himself with 
some 300 rounds or more; and an immense quantity 
of other government stores was taken by them 
besides. Lieutenant de Kantzow informs me that 
his life stood in the greatest danger at the rear-guard 
at thistime. The men fired at random, and muskets 
were levelled at him, but dashed aside by some 
better-disposed of the infuriated brutes, who re- 
membered, perhaps, even in that moment of madness, 
the kind and generous disposition of their brave 
roung officer. Lieutenant de Kantzow stood up 
before his men; he showed the utmost coolness and 

resence of mind; he urged them to reflect on the 
haa leaner of their acts, and evinced the utmost 
indifference of his own life in his zeal to make the 
sepoys return to their duty. The men turned from 
the rear-guard to the Cutchery, dragging the lieu- 
tenant with them. ‘They were met at the treasury 
by my gaol guard, who were prepared to oppose 
them and fire on them; but Mr. de Kantzow pre- 
vented them from firing, and his order has certainly 
prevented an immense loss of life. 

“A fearful scene here occurred ; the sepoys tried to 
force open the iron ie of the treasury, and were 
opposed by the gaol guard and some of the gaol 
officials; the latter rallied round Mr. de Kantzow, 
and did their best to assist him; but they, though 
behaving excellently, were only a handful of twenty 
or thirty (if so many), and poorly armed, against the 
infuriated sepovs, who were well and completely 
armed and in full force. 

“Tt is impossible to describe, accurately, the con- 
tinuation of the scene of the disturbance at the 
treasury ; left by his superior officer, unaided by the 
presence of any European, jostled with cruel and 
insulting violence, buffeted by the hands of men 
who had received innumerable kindnesses from him, 
and who had obeyed him but a few hours before 
with crawling servility, Lieutenant de Kantzow stood 
for three dreary hours against the rebels at the 
imminent peril of life. 

“Tt was not till long after he had thus been situ- 
ated at the treasury, that I learnt of his being there. 
I was anxious with all my heart to help him, but 
was deterred from going by the urgent advice of 
Rao Bhowanee Sing, who informed me that it was 
Impossible to face the sepoys with the small force at 
my disposal; and I received at this time a brief note 
from Lieutenant de Kantzow himself, by a trust- 
worthy emissary I sent to him, desiring me not to 
come to the treasury, as the sepoys were getting 
quieted, and that my presence would only make 
matters worse, as the beasts were yelling for my 
life. At this time, the most signal service was done 


by Rao Bhowanee Sing, who went alone to the 
rebels, volunteering to use his own influence and 
persuasion to make them retire. It is unnecessary 
to lengthen the account; Rao Bhowanee Sing suc- 
ceeded ably in his efforts, drew off, and then accom- 
panied the rebels to the lines ; where, after a space of 
time, they broke open and looted the bells of arms, 
the quarter-guard carrying off, it is supposed, 6,000 
rupees in money, and all the arms, &c., they found 
of use to them. 

“T had retired, and the Europeans with me, to 
the rajah of Mynpoorie’s fort, on the departure of 
Rao Bhowanee Sing, according to his advice; and 
shortly after the sepoys left the treasury, Lieutenant 
de Kantzow joined me, and I again took possession 
of the Cutchery. I found, on my return, the whole 
of the Malkhana looted, the sepoys having helped 
themselves to swords, iron-bound sticks, &c., which 
had accumulated during ages past. ‘The staples of 
the stout iron doors of the treasury had alone given 
way, but the coors themselves stood firm. 

“My motives in taking up a position at the 
bridge were, first, that I might keep the high road 
open; second, to keep the sepoys from proceeding 
to the city, and the budmashes of the city from join- 
ing the sepoys. The effect of the victory (if I may 
use such a term) over the sepoys, trifling though it 
may appear, has been of incalculable benefit. It has 
restored confidence in the city and district, and 
among the tapas unas inhabitants; and I hope 
the safety of the treasure, amounting to three lacs, 
will prove an advantage in these troubled times to 
ee * © * Rao Bhowanee Sing’s con- 

uct has been deserving in the extreme; I believe 
he has saved the station and our lives by his cool- 
ness and tact, and has supported the ancient charac- 
ter of his race for loyalty to the British government. 

“During the insurrection of the sepoys, I was 
joney by Dumber Sing, Risaldar, of the 2nd irregu- 
ars—a fine old Rajpoot, who did me right good 
service; and by Pylad Sing, Duffadar, of the 8th 
irregulars. ‘These men guarded the gaol, which the 


sepoys threatened to break into, Their conduct I | 


beg to bring to the special notice of his honour 
the lieutenant-governor. These officers have since 
raised for me a most excellent body of horse, com- 


posed chiefly of irregulars, which I have placed 


under the care of the Risaldar.” 


The magistrate concluded by stating, that 


he and his companions had fortified the | 


office, and could “easily stand a siege 
in 1.’ 


Mr. Colvin was delighted by a spirit so | 


congenial to his own, and hastened to lay 
the whole account before the governor- 


general; who, besides sending Lieutenant — 
de Kantzow the thanks of government, wrote — 
him a private note, declaring that he (Lord | 
Canning) could not adequately describe the ' 
admiration and respect with which he had | 
read the report of the magistrate of Myn- | 
poorie, concerning the “noble example of | 
courage, patience, good judgment, and | 
temper, exhibited by the young officer.”+ | 
* Letter of magistrate of Mynpoorie, May 25th, | 
1857.—Appendix, 4 54, 55. 
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DEATH OF CAPTAIN FLETCHER HAYES—JUNE lst, 1857, 


Another detachment of the 9th Native 
infantry, stationed at Etawah, likewise 
mutinied and marched off to Delhi, after 
plundering the treasury and burning the 
bungalows. No blood was shed. Mr. 
Hume, the magistrate, escaped in the dress 
of a native woman. A chief, spoken of 
as the Etawah or Elah rajah, took part with 
the mutineers. The post between Agra 
and Allahabad was by this means inter- 
rupted; while the evacuation of Alighur 
broke off the communication between 
Meerut and Agra, and between the former 
place and Cawnpoor. 

Immediately before the outbreak at Ali- 
ghur, 233 of the irregular Gwalior cavalry 
were sent from Agra thither, under the 
command of Lieutenant Cockburn. They 
arrived just in time to assist in escorting 
the Europeans to Hattrass. After ac- 
complishing this, eighty of the Gwalior 
horse broke into open mutiny, formed, and 
rode round the camp, entreating their com- 
rades to join them by every plea of temporal 
and eternal interest; but finding their argu- 
ment of no avail, they went off by them- 
selves to Delhi. With a party now reduced 
to 123 men, and in a disturbed, if not abso- 
lutely hostile, country, Lieutenant Cockburn 
and his troopers contrived to do good ser- 
vice. Hearing that a party of 500 men had 
collected near Hattrass, and were plunder- 
ing the neighbouring country, the licute- 
nant procured a curtained bullock-cart, such 
as coloured women travel in up the country; 
and having let down the curtains, and per- 
suaded four of his troopers to enter it with 
loaded carbines, and go forward, he himself, 
with twenty men, followed at a distance, 
screened by the shade of some trees. The 
plot succeeded. The marauders, on seeing 
the cart, rushed forward to attack and 
plunder the women whom they believed to 
be concealed inside. The foremost of them 
was shot dead; and Lieutenant Cockburn’s 
party, on hearing the report, advanced in- 
stantly on the insurgents, and rapidly 
dispersed them—killing forty-eight, wound- 
ing three, and taking ten prisoners; while 
others, in the extremity of their fear, flung 
themselves into wells, to avoid falling 
into the hands of their pursuers.* 

A subsequent expedition, attempted for 
the purpose of attacking the Elah rajah, 
and reopening the Alighur road, had a very 
different termination. The expedition con- 


did of India; quoted in Times, August 6th, 


sisted of 200 men of the 2nd irregular 
cavalry, under Captain Fletcher Hayes 
(military secretary to Sir H. Lawrence), 
who was accompanied by Captain Carey, of 
the 17th N.I., and two other Europeans, 
Adjutant Barber and Mr. Fayrer. The 
detachment reached Bowgous on Saturday, 
May 30th; and Captains Hayes and Carey, 
leaving their men in charge of the adjutant, 
proceeded, on the same evening, to Myn- 
poorie, eight miles distant, to consult with 

| 

| 


the magistrate (Power) on their proposed 
movements, and remained there until the 
following Monday. In the meantime, the 
thanadar of Bowgous sent a message to 
Captain Hayes regarding the disaffection of 
the men; but he attributing it to annoy- 
ance at long and frequent marches, paid 
little heed to the warning, and started, 
according to. his previous intention, on 
Monday morning, to join the men at the 
appointed place. The two officers—Hayes | 
and Carey— cantered along all merrily,” 
writes the survivor, “and after riding about 
eleven miles, came in sight of the troopers 
going quietly along a parallel road.” The 
officers crossed an intervening plain, to join 
the men, who faced round, and halted at 
their approach; but one or two of the Native 
officers rode forward, and said, in an under | 
tone, “Fly, Sahibs, fly! “ Upon this,” 

Captain Carey states, “poor Hayes said to: 
me, as we wheeled round our horses, ‘Well, | 
we must now fly for our lives ;’ and away we | 
went, with the two troops after us like 
demons yelling, and sending the bullets 
from their carbines flying all round us.” | 
Hayes was cut down from his saddle by one 

blow from a Native officer; his Arab horse | 
dashed on riderless. Carey escaped unhurt. | 
He was chased for about two miles by two | 
horsemen; and after they had relinquished | 
the pursuit, his own mare was unable to | 
proceed further, and he was saved by meet- , 
ing opportunely one of the troopers, who 

appears to have lagged behind his comrades, 

and who took the European up on his own 

horse till they overtook Captain Hayes’ : 
Arab, which Captain Carey mounted, and 


reached Mynpoorie in safety. An old Seik 
sirdar, with two followers, who had accom- 
panied the expedition, and remained faithful 
to the British, said that Barber and Fayrer 
had been murdered ten minutes before the 
arrival of the other two Europeans. A 
sowar (trooper) stole behind young Fayrer 
as he was drinking at a well, and with one 
blow of his tulwar half severed the head 


ona 


from the body of his victim. Barber fled 
up the road, several mutineers giving chase; 
he shot one horse and two of the troopers, 
when he was hit with a ball, and then cut 
down. The three bodies were brought in to 
the cantonment in the course of the evening: 
the head of poor Hayes was frightfully 
hacked about; his right hand cut off, and 
his left fearfully lacerated ; his watch, ring, 
boots, all gone, and his clothes cut and 
torn to pieces. The murderers made off for 
Delhi. 

The gallant band at Mynpooric, un- 
daunted by this terrible catastrophe, con- 
tinued to maintain their position. The 
Cutchery, or court-house, was a large 
brick building, from the top of which they 
were prepared to make a good fight if no 
guns were brought by the enemy. Their 
force consisted of 100 of the Gwalior horse, 
under Major Raikes (the brother of the 
judge at Agra), who raised cavalry and in- 
fantry in all directions, At the commence- 
ment of June the recruits numbered about 
100; and the total defence was completed 
by a few men of the 9th Native infantry, 
who had remained true to their salt.* 

Troops could not be spared from Agra for 
the reoccupation of Alighur ; 
volunteers, headed by Captain W atson, and 
accompanied by Mr. Cocks, of the civil 
service, + proceeded thither, and sueceeded in 
making themselves literally “ masters of the 
situation,” and in reopening the road _be- 
; tween them and Agra, 


oe ee eee ee 


the warfare carried on in the highways and 
byeways of the North-West Provinces, may 
be understood from the following extract 
from a private letter from the “ Volunteers? 
Camp, Alighur,” dated June 5th, 1857 :— 


“Some two nights ago we made a dour (a foray or 
raid) to the village of Khyr, where a ltaof had pos- 
sessed himself of the place, and was defying British 
authority. We fell upon the village, after travelling 
all night, at about 8 A.M.; surrounded it, and 
one party entered and asked the Rao to surrender. 
He at first refused; but, on being threatened and 
told that his stronghold should be burst open, he 
Opened the doors, and was immediately taken 
prisoner with thirteen of his adherents. ‘lhe little 
army he had assembled had dispersed early in the 
morning, not expecting we should have been there 
80 soon. We walked by the side of the prisoner 
from the place where he was taken, to a mango tope 


* Letter of Captain Carey, 17th Native infantry ; 
dated, « Mynpoorie, June 2nd, 1857.” 
tT Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutin » p. 298, 
1¢ Bombay correspondent of the Fnkes states 
that this chief was Rao Bhossah Sing, of Burtowlee, 
VOL. 11. 2c 
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out of the village, where he was tried. We reached 


it in half-an-hour, when he was tried and hung for 
rebellion. 


“ Last evening, again, we received information that 
some 150 Goojurs had assembled eight or ten miles 
from this to intercept the dawk. We were ordered 
out at once in pursuit, and came upon them about 
5 pM. They got sight of us ata distance, and 
took to their heels, and we after them. Several, of 
them were shot or cut down. We were then ordered 
to fire their villages, which some of us did by 
dismounting and ap lying our cigars to what was 
combustible. We then returned to Alighur, and 
have not the slightest idea what will be our next 


meg The road is perfectly safe from Agra to 
this.” 


While the volunteers were hanging real 
or suspected rebels by drum-head courts. 
martial, and setting villages on fire by the 
aid of their cigars, Mr. Colvin was striving 
to check the insurrectionary spirit fast 
spreading through his government, by endea- 
vouring to enlist the landholders on his side. 
The Agra Gazette Extraordinary contained 
a distinct pledge, the redemption of which 
is now anxiously looked for by those who 
have fulfilled the preliminary conditions. 
There is no mistaking language so distinct 
as this :— 

“Whereas it has been ascertained that 
in the districts of Meerut, and in and imme- 
diately round Delhi, some short-sighted 
rebels have dared to raise resistance to the 
British government: it is hereby declared, 
that every talookdar, zemindar, or other 
owner of land, who may join in such 
resistance, will forfeit all rights in landed 
property, which will be confiscated, and 
transferred in perpetuity to the faithful 
talookdars and zemindars of the same quar- 
ter, who may show by their acts of obedience 
to the government, and exertions for the 
maintenance of tranquillity, that they de- 
serve reward and favour from the state.”| 

The close of May arrived, and the Native 
troops at Agra (the 44th and 67th), although 
they had been restrained from open mu- 
tiny, had yet, by nightly fires and secret 
meetings, given indications of decided dis- 
affection. A company of one of these 
regiments was sent from Agra to Muttra, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, to relieve 
another company on duty at that ancient 
and once wealthy Hindoo city. On the 
30th, both companies, relieving and relieved, 


and that the volunteers were led by Mr. Watson, 
Magistrate of Alighur, and Lieutenant Greathed.— 
Times, July 15th, 1857, 

§ Times, July 14th, 1857. 

|| Quoted in Fimes, June 29th, 1857. 


Lancers, having been expelled by their own: 


threw off their allegiance, plundered the | 
treasury, and marched to Delhi. This cir- 
cumstance decided Mr. Colvin on the dis- 
armment of the 44th and 67th, which was 
accomplished on the morning of the 31st, 
and the men were dismissed to their homes 
on two months’ leave of absence. 

Rajpootana, or Rajast’han—While the 
events just recorded disturbed the peace of 
Agra and the N.W. Provinces from within, 
dangers were arising in the neighbouring 
territories of Rajpootana, or the Saugor 
District (as the revenue officers term that 
country), which threatened to bring an 
overwhelming number of mutineers to bear 
upon the scattered Europeans. 

The stations of Nusseerabad (near Aj- 
meer) and Neemuch, usually garrisoned from 
Bombay, had been, at the beginning of the 
year, drained of the infantry and guns of 
the army of that presidency by the pressure 
of the Persian war. There remained a 
wing of the Ist Bombay light cavalry 
(Lancers) cantoned at Nusseerabad ; but 
that station reccived for infantry the 15th 
Bengal Native regiment from Meerut, and 
the 30th from Agra; and for artillery, a 
company of the 7th Bengal battalion. To 
Neemuch, the 72nd Native infantry, and a 
troop of Native horse artillery, were sent 
from Agra, and a wing of the Ist Bengal 
light cavalry from Mhow. Great excitement 
had been caused at both statjons by the 
tidings from Delhi and Meerut; and at 
half-past three in the afternoon of the 28th 
of May, the 15th Native infantry, at Nus- 
secrabad, broke into open mutiny by seizing 
the guns of Captain Timbrell’s battery, 
while the horses of the troop, with the men, 
had gone to water. Captain Hardy, and 
tle other officers of the lancers, hastened 
to their lines, and, in a few minutes, the 
troopers were mounted, formed into open 
column, and Jed against the mutineers, who 
opened the guns upon their assailants. 
Captain Spottiswoode was killed at the head 
of his troop, after getting into the battery. 
Cornet Newberry was also shot while in 
the act of charging; and Captain Hardy 
was wounded, with several officers. Other 
charges were made, but without success, 
until Colonel Penny ordered the troops 
to desist, and form in readiness to act upon 
the mutineers, in case they should leave! 
their lines and come into the plain. About 
five o'clock the officers of the 15th Native’ 
infantry took refuge in the lines of the| 


men, but not injured, though they are 


reported to have been fired at. The 30th 
Native infantry remained neutral, neither 
obeying orders nor joining the mutineers. 
The aspect of affairs seemed so alarming, 
that the immediate evacuation of the 
station was resolved on, and the ladies and 
children were moved out while light re- 
mained. The party retreated towards 
Beawur, halting half-way at midnight, to 
rest and let stragglers assemble; and here 
the dead body of Colonel Penny was 
brought in. The colonel had been too ill 
on the previous night to give orders for the 
retreat, and had apparently fallen off his 
horse and died on the road from exhaus- 
tion. The other fugitives reached Beawur 
in safety. leven of the Lancers joined the 
rebels ; the conduct of the remainder was 
most exemplary. ‘“Cantoned with two 
mutinous regiments, the regiment has,” 
Captain Hardy reports, “been nightly on 
duty for a fortnight past, and entirely 
responsible for the safety of the canton- 
ment. They have been constantly assailed 
with abuse, with no other result than telling 
their officers. They turned out in the 
promptest way to attack the mutincers; and 
they marched out of camp, when ordered, 
as they stood, leaving their families and 
everything they had in the world behind 
them. They are now without tents in a 
hot plain, and without any possibility of 
being comfortable; but up to this time all 
has been most cheerfully borne, and all 
duty correctly performed.’’* 

The governor-general directed that the 
Native officers who had most distinguished 
themselves at Nusseerabad should be pro- 
moted, and liberal compensation “awarded 
for the loss of property abandoned in the 
cantonment and subsequently destroyed, 
when the lancers, in obedience to orders, 
marched out to protect the families of the 
European officers, leaving their own un- 
guarded in cantonments.” At night the 
Nusseerabad lines were set on fire, and on 
the following morning the rebels started for 
the favourite rendezvous of Delhi. 

The tidings of the revolt at Nusseerabad 
turned the scale at Neemuch, where the 
officers had been exerting themselves to the 
uttermost to check the evident tendency of 
the men, by affecting a confidence which 
they were far from feeling. Colonel Abbott 
slept every night in a tent in the lines of 


* Despatch from Captain ay shh Major of | 
ay 30th, 


Brigade, Rajpootana field force, 1887. 
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his regiment, without a guard or sentry; 
and, latterly, all officers did the same even 
with their families. One wing of the 7th 
regiment Gwalior contingent held the for- 
tified square and treasury; the other wing 
was eucamped close to, but outside, the 
walls, Towards the close of May the 
utmost pauic had prevailed in the Sudder 
Bazaar; and, among the current reports, 
was that of an intended attack on Nee- 
much by a British force, which was a per- 
version of a plan for the protection of 
Jawud (a walled town, about twelve miles 
from Neemuch), by the movement there of 
the Kotah force, under Major Burton. 

On the morning of the 2nd of June, 
Colonel Abbott received information of the 
state of feeling in the Native lines, and 
warned Captain Lloyd, the superintendent, 
that the outbreak could not be delayed 
beyond a few hours. Captain Lloyd made 
arrangements for securing a few of the 
most valuable records, and for insuring a 
line of retreat for fugitives by the Oodipoor 
road, by means of a detachment of mounted 

olice. Meanwhile, Colonel Abbott assem- 
bled the Native officers, and, after some 
discussion, induced them to swear (the 
Mohammedans on the Koran, the Brah- 
mins on Ganges-water) that they now 
trusted each other (want of mutual confi- 
dence having been previously bclieved to 
exist), and would remain true to their salt. 
The commanding officer was requested to 
take an oath of faith in their good inten- 
tions, which he did; and the meeting was 
thus concluded, apparently to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. That day, and the follow- 
ie passed quietly; but, on the second 
night, symptoms of mutiny were shown by 
the Native artillerymen; and at eleven 
o’clock several of them rushed to the guns, 
and, loading them, fired two off, evidently 
as a preconcerted signal. The cavalry 
rushed from their lines, and the 72nd fol- 
lowed the example. The wing of the 7th 
Gwalior regiment was marched inside on 
the report of the guns, and rewards of 
100, 300, and 500 rupecs each were offered 
to the sepoys, naiks, and havildars re- 
spectively, on condition of their successfully 
defending the fort and treasury, For 
nearly three hours the garrison remained 
firm, watching the mutineers thrusting 
lighted torches, fastened to long poles, into 
the thatch of the bungalows. At the expi- 
ration of that time two more guns were 
fired; when an old Rajpoot, of fifty years’ 
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standing in the service, ordered his men to 
open the gates, desired the officers to save 
themselves, and eventually caused them to 
he escorted to a place of comparative safety. 
Captain Macdonald and his companions 
resisted, but were told, that if they did not 
hasten to escape, they would assuredly be 
massacred by the sepoys of other regiments, 
and those of their own would be unable to 
defend them. The manner of the flight 
which ensued was not unlike that from 
Delhi, only the number of the fugitives was 
far smaller, and the road shorter and less 
perilous. Mrs. Burton (the wife of the 
commanding officer of the Kotah force) 
states, that having timely notice of the 
mutiny, she quitted Neemuch immediately 
before the outbreak, and took refuge at the 
small fort of Jawud, which was under the 
charge of her eldest son. The next morn- 
ing fifteen officers, three ladies, and three 
voung children came to the gates, having 
escaped on foot from Neemuch. An hour 
later, Major Burton and two of his sons 
arrived, having preceded the force under 
his charge, consisting, according to Mrs. 
Burton’s account, of 1,500 men, who had 
already marched “ninety miles in threc 
days,” and, being quite exhausted, were Icft 
to rest by their leader, while he proceeded 
to Jawud, to provide for the safety of Ins 
wife and other children. A report came 
that the rebels were advancing to attack 
Jawud, attended by a retinue of convicts re- 
leased from the Neemuch gaol; and Major 
Burton, considering the fort utterly inca- 
pable of resisting guns, abandoned it, and 
marched off with the small garrison and 
the Europeans who had taken refuge there, 
to his own camp, sixtcen miles distant. ‘The 
next morning the major advanced against 
the mutincers; but they had learned his 
intention, and were gone with the guns in 
the direction of Agra. 

The treasury had been sacked; every 
bungalow but one had been burned to the 
ground ; and the native inhabitants had so 
completely shared the misfortunes of the 
Europeans, that Mrs. Burton writes—“ The 
shopkeepers have lost everything, so that 
we have not the means of buying common 
clothes.”* 

It does not appear that any massacre 
took place, though this was at first asserted. 
The carriage of Mrs. Walker, the wife of 
an artillery officer, was fired into by 
mounted troopers, but neither she nor her 
* Letter published in the Times, August 7th, 1857. _ 
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child are stated to have been injured. The| 
rana of Oodipoor dispatched a force of his 
best troops against the mutineers, under 
Captain Showers, the political agent for 
Mewar; and behaved with princely gene- 
rosity to the fugitives who took refuge in 
his dominions. He sent escorts to meet 
them; gave up a palace at Oodipoor for 
their reception; supplied them with food 
and clothing as long as they chose to stay ; 
furnished them with escorts to the different 
stations they desired to reach; and even 
visited them in person—a very unusual 
compliment from the representative of a 
most ancient and haughty Hindvo dynasty. 
The chivalry of the Rajpoots was manifested 
equally in the villages as in the capital 
of Mewar. One of the fugitives, Dr. Mur- 
ray, surgeon of the 72nd Native infantry, 
has given a graphic account of his escape 
with Dr. Gane to Kussaunda. It was a 
bright moonlight night, and the distance 
from Neemuch only five miles; but the 
ground was heavy ; and beside being wearied 
with previous excitement, the two Euro- 
peans were parched with thirst. They there- 
fore awakened the villagers, and asked 
to be taken to the head man, which was 
immediately done; and they found him in 
a small fort, with some half-dozen com- 
panions. He received the wanderers with 
great courtesy; had a place cleared for 
them in his own house; set milk, chupat- 
ties, dhol, rice, and mangoes before them; 
after partaking of which they lay down to 
rest. About nine o’clock next morning, a 
party of the 1st light cavalry, who were 
scouring the country, arrived, and shouting 
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“Death to the Feringhees!” insisted on 
their surrender. The two doctors thought 
their case hopeless; but the Rajpoots put 
them in a dilapidated shed on one of the 
bastions, saying— You have eaten with 
us, and are our guests; and now, if you 
were our greatest enemy we would defend 
you.” The troopers threatened to attack 
the village; but the Rajpoots replied— 
“ Kussaunda belongs to the rana; we are 
his subjects; and if you molest us he will 
send 10,000 soldiers after you.” On this, 
the troopers went away much enraged, 
threatening to return with the guns in the 
evening, and blow the little fort to pieces. 
The fugitives, fearing the rebels might keep 
their word, did not await their threatened 
return, but started afresh on their journey, 
escorted by several Rajpoots. At a Bheel 
village named Bheeliya Kegaon, situated in 
the heart of the jungle, great hospitality 
was evinced. On reaching Burra Sadree, 
on the 5th of June, the adveuturers found 
the majority of the officers of the 7th 
Gwalior contingent of the Ist cavalry and 
artillery, assembled there in safety with 
their wives and children. The party moved 
from Burra Sadree to Doongla on the 7th, 
and, on the 9th, were joined by the Ood'- 
poor force under Captain Showers, who 
was proceeding in pursuit of the mutincers. 
The officers (now “unattached” by the 
mutiny of their men) accompanied the ex- 
pedition, except a few who went with the 
women and children to Oodipoor, where 
they remained, from the 12th to the 22nd 
of June, in perfect safcty, until they were 
able to rejoin their countrymen.* 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE PUNJAB AND THE PESHAWUR VALLEY.—MAY, 1857. 


Lavons.—A telegraphic message reached 
the great political capital of the Punjab on 
the morning of the 12th of May, conveying 
an exaggerated account of the massacres 
which had taken place at Meerut and 


* The government return realy on May 6th, 
1858, of all Europeans killed during the rebellion, 
gives the wife and three children of Sergeant Supple 
as having been “burnt to death in boxes.” They 


Delhi; and declaring that, at the latter 
place, every man, woman, and child, having 
the appearance or dress of a Christian, 
had been massacred. The troops stationed 
at Lahore and at Meean-Meer (the large 


appear to have been the only victims of the out- 
break at Neemuch; and it is therefore probable that 
they had hidden themselves, and perished in the 
general conflagration, 


military cantonment, five or six miles from 
the city), are thus stated in the govern- 
ment report :— 


‘‘H1.M.'s 81st foot, 881 strong; and 54 in hospital. 
Two troops of horse artillery, comprising—Europeans, 
215; Natives, 56; and 11 in hospital. Four companies 
of foot artillery —Europeans, 282; Natives, 143; 21 in 
hospital. The 8th light cavalry—Europeans, 16; 
Natives, 498; exclusive of five in hospital. The 16th 
(grenadiers), 26th (light), and 49th Native infantry 
regiments—European officers, 47; Natives, 3,176; 
exclusive of 121 in hospital. A detachment of 54 
rank and file (Native infantry), with three Native 
officers, posted at Googaira; and of 93, with seven 
officers (one European and six Native), at Jutog.”* 


There do not appear to have been any 
indications of disaffection exhibited at La- 
hore, either by incendiary fires or night 
meetings; still the Europeans could not but 
anxiously question the degree to which the 
sepoys might be disposed to sympathise 
with the cause of revolt. The city itself had 
a population of 100,000 persons, of whom 
a large proportion were hereditary soldiers— 
Seiks and Mohammedans; from the former 
class the spirit of the Sing Guru, and “the 
Baptism of the Sword,” had not wholly 

assed away; while many of the latter, sub- 
jected first by the Seiks, and subsequently 
by the British, would, it was believed, be only 
too ready to follow the example of insur- 
rection. The Persian treaty had been 
scarcely ratified ; and the inflammatory pro- 
clamation of the Shah, calling on all the 
faithful to free the land from the yoke of 
“the treacherous tribe of the British,’ was 
yet fresh in the public mind.t 

Sir John Lawrence, the chief commis- 
sioner, was absent at Rawul Pindee; but it 
was “the essence of the Punjab administra- 
tion to have good subordinate officers,” } 
energetic in action, and not afraid of re- 
sponsibility. 

Immediately on receipt of the telegraphic 
message of the 12th of May, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the judicial commissioner, assem- 
bled in council the following gentlemen :— 


Mr. D. M‘Leod, the Financial Commissioner ; 


Commissioner ; Mr. A. Roberts, Commissioner of the 
Lahore Division; Colonel R. Lawrence, Comman- 


Engineer of the Punjab; 
Assistant Engineer. 


aptain Hutchinson, 
All concurred in the necessity for promp- 
Fie Papers (Commons), February 9th, 1858; 


t Crisis in the Punjab; by Frederick Cooper, Esq,, 
eputy-commissioner of Umritsir; p. xiii. 


Colonel Macpherson, Military Secretary to the Chief 


dant of the Punjab Police; Major Ommaney, Chief 
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titude; and Mr. Montgomery, accompanied 
by Colonel Macpherson, proceeded at once 
to Meean-Meer, to inform Brigadier Corbett 
of the telegraphic intelligence, and devise 
means of meeting the danger. His plan 
was, to deprive the Native troops of their 
ammunition and gun-caps, and to throw 
additional Europeans into the fort; but this 
intention was supplanted by tne necessity 
for more decisive measures, consequent on 
the discovery made, during the day, by a 
Seik non-commissioned officer in the police 
corps, of a conspiracy formed by the Meean- 
Meer Native troops, “ involving the safety of 
the Lahore fort, and the lives of all the 
European residents in the cantonment and 
the civil station of Anarkullee.” 

The statement of an actual conspiracy is 
distinctly made both by Mr. Cooper and by 
a gentleman writing from Lahore, whose 
narrative forms the staple of the following 
account.§ According to the former autho- 
rity, ‘intercepted correspondence” was the 
channel by which the information recorded 
by him was obtained; but neither writer 
gives any exact data on the subject. It is 
possible, therefore, that the scheme which 
they speak of as digested and approved, 
amounted in reality to nothing beyond the 
crude suggestions of one or two discon- 
tented sepoys. In the absence, however, of 
officially recorded particulars, the anony- 
mous narrative of one of the actors in the 
proceedings at Lahore, is very interesting. 

The fort itself, situated within the city 
walls, was ordinarily garrisoned by one 
company, a European regiment, one of foot 
artillery, and a wing of one of the Native 
regiments from Meean-Meer ; the chief ob- 
ject of this force being to keep a check on 
the city, and to guard the government 
treasury. 

During the former half of May, the 26th 
Native infantry had furnished the wing on 
guard, which was, in due course, to be re- 
lieved, on the 15th of the month, by a wing 
of the 49th Native infantry. It was ar- 
ranged by the conspirators, that while the 
wings of both regiments were in the fort 
together, in the act of relief, the united 
force, amounting to about 1,100 men (all 
detachments sent on guard being made up 
to their full strength), were to rush on their 
officers, seize the gates, and take possession 


¢ Letter of Zimes' correspondent, dated “ Lahore, 
May 28th.” * 
§ Blackwood’s 
1858: article entitled 


Edinburgh Magazine, January, 
‘Poorbeah Mutiny.” 
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of the citadel, the magazine, and the trea- 
sury. The small body of Europeans, not 
above 150 in all, consisting of eighty of 
H.M.’s 8lst, and seventy of the artillery, 
would, it was expected, be easily over- 
whelmed ; and then an empty hospital close 
by, in the deserted lines at Anarkullee, was 
to be set on fire, as a signal to the rebels at 
Meean-Meer, of the success of the opening 
scene of the plot. The rise was expected to 
become general in the cantonments; the 
guns were to be seized, the central gaol 
forced, its 2,000 prisoners liberated ; and the 
triumph was to terminate in a promiscuous 
massacre of Europeans. 

Information subsequently obtained, is 
alleged to have shown that the plot ex- 
tended much beyond Lahore, and included 
Ferozpoor, Phillour, Jullundur, and Um- 
ritsir. 

The officers of the Native regiments 
were, in this, as in almost every instance, 
slow to believe the unwelcome tidings. 
Each one was disposed to repudiate, 
on behalf of his own men, the charge of 
complicity; yet the brigadier resolved on 
the bold and unprecedented step of disarm- 
ing the whole of the Native troops in the 
station. The following morning was fixed 
for the time of the proposed coup d’etat, 
and arrangements were made with anxious 
secrecy. That evening (the 12th) a ball was 
to be given by the station to the officers of 
H.M.’s 81st regiment. The fear of atford- 
ing any cause of suspicion to the sepoys, 
prevented its being postponed. The Euro- 
peans assembled according to previous ar- 
rangements, and the dancing was carried 
on with more spirit than gaiety. The 
ladies could not but glance at the “ piled 
arms” in the corners of the rooms. ‘Their 
partners could not but watch the doors and 
windows in readiness to seize each one his 
ready weapon. But all continued quiet; 
and at two in the morning the party broke 
up; and after a few more anxious hours, the 
gentlemen assembled on the parade-ground. 

Civilians and soldiers—all were there. 
The real point at issue was one on which 
the lives of themselves, their wives and 
children, depended; but even the avowed 
cause of the parade was an important and 
an anxious one. The Europeans had long 
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was thrown on the subject, the officers 
looked with strangely mingled feelings upon 
the men they had trained and disciplined, 
as they marched up and stood in order, 
to hear the general order for the disband- 
ment of a portion of the Native infantry 
at Barrackpoor. 

The order was read at the heads of the 
several Native regiments: then, as if to 
form a part of the brigade manceuvres of the 
day, the whole of the troops were counter- 
marched, so as to face inwards—on one side 
the Native regiments at quarter-column dis- 
tance, and in front of them the 81st Queen’s 
(only five companies) in line, with the guns 
along their rear. The crisis had arrived ; 
and Lieutenant Mocatta, adjutant of the 
26th Native infantry, stepped forward, and 
read an address to the sepoys, explaining 
how the mutinous spirit, which had been so 
unexpectedly found to pervade other regi- 
ments, had determined the brigadier to 
take prompt measures to prevent its spread 
among those under his control—his object 
being not so much the peace of the country, 
which the British could themselves main- 
tain, but rather the preservation of the good 
name of regiments whose colours told of many 
glorious battle-fields. It was therefore de- 
sirable to prevent the men from involving 
themsclves in a ruinous mutiny. The exor- 
dium was sufficiently significant. While it 
was being read, the 81st, according to a pre- 
arrangement, formed into subdivisions, and 
fell back between the guns; so that when 
the address ended with two short words— 
“ Pile arms”—the 16th grenadiers (to whom 
the order was first given) found themselves 
confronted, not by a thin line of European 
soldicrs, but by twelve guns loaded with 
grape, and portfires burning. ° 

The 16th wasnocommon regiment; its men 
had been numbered among General Nott’s 
“noble sepoys” at Candahar and Ghuznee. 
They had served with distinction in Cabool, 
Maharajpoor, Moodkee, Ferozshuhur, So- 
braon; and, in evidence of their earlier ex- 
ploits, had an embroidered star on their 
colours, in memory of their presence at 
Seringapatam; and a royal tiger under a 
banian tree, for Mysore. A slight hesita- 
tion and delay were perceptible among their 
ranks; but the clear voice of Colonel Renny 
viewed the sepoy army as the bnlwark of! ordering his men to load, with the ringing 
British power in India; and its continued | response of each ramrod as it drove home 


- allegiance was confidently expected, as en-| its ball-cartridge, denounced, with irresis- 
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sured bythe mutual interest of the employers | tible force, the madness of resistance. The 
and the employed. Now that a new light | waverers sullenly piled arms, as did also the 


49th Native infantry and a portion of the 
96th light infantry. The 8th cavalry un- 
buckled and dropped their sabres. Thus, 
to the unspeakable relief of the 600 Eu- 
ropeans, the 2,500 soldiers stood disarmed, 
and were marched off to their lines com- 
paratively harmless. The troops no longer 
to be trusted with arms, had been actively 
employed in the conquest of the country. 
The sepoys in the fort were dealt with in an 
equally summary manner. Major Spencer, 
who commanded the wing of the 26th light 
infantry in the fort, was privately informed 
that his men would be relieved on the 
morning of the 14th, instead of on the 15th, 
as before ordered. At daybreak on the 
14th, three companies of the 81st, under 
Colonel Smith, entered the fort, to the utter 
dismay of the sepoys, who obeyed without 
demur the order to lay down their arms, 
and were speedily marched off to their own 
lines at Meean-Meer. 

The immediate danger being thus averted, 
provision was made for the future m the 
same masterly manner. Very happy was 
Lahore, alike in its chief military and civil 
authority; and especially so in the cordial 
co-operation of the soldier and the “ poli- 
| tical”? Brigadier Corbett is described as 
a man to whom seven-and-thirty years of 
Indian service had given ripe experience, yet 
robbed of none of the mental and physical 
vigour necessary to cope with unprecedented 
difficulties. Responsibility, the bugbear of 
so many Indian officials, had no terrors for 
him; and he devoted himself to the detail 
of the great military movements which were 
| about to be made; while his coadjutor, Mont- 
gomery, acting for the absent chief commis- 
"sioner, procured the stoppage of all sepoys’ 
letters passing through the post-offices, and 
the removal of all treasure from the smaller 
| civil stations to places of greater security ; 
|| having it immediately taken out of the charge 
of Hindoostanee guards, and escorted by 
Punjabee police. Montgomery urged on the 
district officers (in a circular very like those 
issued by General Wellesley, while engaged 
in the pacification of Malabar in 1803), that 
“no signs of alarm or excitement should 
be exhibited, but that each functionary 
should be prepared to act, and careful to 
obtain the best information from every pos- 
sible source.” To Frederick Cooper, the 
deputy-commissioner at Umritsir, he wrote 
privately on the 12th of May, urging him to 
keep the strictest watch on the sepoys sta- 
tioned there (the 59th Native infantry, and 
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a company of foot artillery) 

state of feeling among the population; and 

to take every possible precaution, “so as 

to be ready in case of a row.” 


The adjacent fort of Govindghur was named 
after their great general, judge, and priest, 
Govind Sing. The Koh-i-Noor had been 
deposited here previous to ite seizure by 
the British; and the possession of the fort, 
like that of the famous gem, was looked upon 
as a talismanic pledge of power. The ques- 
tion arose, whether the “ Khalsa,”* shaken 
in their confidence in the “Ikbal” (luck or 


expulsion of the foreigners who had equally 


he used in controlling the Seik and Mo- 
hammedan leaders. Besides this, the harvest 
in the Punjab had been singularly abundant; 
and the Jat, or agricultural population, con- 
tcnted themselves, had no sympathy with 
the grievances of the “ Poorbeahs,” or East- 
erns, as the Bengal sepoys were usually 
called in Western India, on account of their 
being raised chiefly from territory situated 
to the east of the Ganges. In the evening 
of the 14th, an express from Lahore brought 
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, as also on the 


Umriisir was the holy city of the Seiks. 


good fortune) of the English, might not be 
induced to co-operate even with the hated 
Mohammedan and despised Hindoo, for the 
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humbled every native power? Mr. Cooper 
possessed much personal influence, which 
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warning of the rumoured intention of the 
disarmed regiments of Meean-Meer to fly 
somewhere—possibly in the direction of 
Ferozpoor; but more probably to attack 
Govindghur, in reliance on the fraternal 
feeling of the sepoy garrison. 

Mr. Macnaghten, the assistant-commis- 
sioner, volunteered to go midway on the 
road to Lahore, and raise a band of villagers 
to intercept the expected rebels. The 
country-people responded with enthusiasm. 
About midnight, Mr. Macnaghten, hearing 
n great tramp, mustered his volunteers, and 
formed a barricade across the road. The vil- 
lagers suggested that the oxen and bullocks 
should remain, because the Hindoos would 
not cut through them; but the experiment 
was not tried; for, happily, the new-comers 
proved to, be about eighty of H.M.’s 8ist, 
who had been sent off from Lahore, thirty 
miles distant, on the previous morning, in 
ekkas, or light native carts, drawn by ponies, 
The safety of Phillour, the chief place in 
the Jullundur or Trans-Sutlej division, was 


* The Khalsa (literally, the elect or chosen), was 
the proud title assumed by the Seiks on conquering 
the Punjab, 
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obtained by stationing a strong European 
detachment within the fort, which had pre- 
viously been wholly left in the hands of 
the natives; not a single European sleep- 
ing within its walls. The care of the civil 
lines, and the peace of the town, was the 
next important object; and the first con- 
sideration of the officer in charge (the 
deputy-commissioner, Captain Farrington) 
was, what course would be taken by Rajah 
Rundheer Sing, whose territory lay be- 
tween Jullundur and the river Beas. The 
Kaporthella chief was one of the Seik 
sirdars whose estates were partly confis- 
cated by the English on the annexation 
of the Jullundur Doab in 1846. The pre- 
sent rajah succeeded his father in 1853, 
and is described as a handsome young man 
of about six-and-twenty, who, “with the 
manly bearing and address of a Seik noble, 
combines a general intelligence far beyond 
his class, and a deep sympathy with Eng- 
lish modes of life and thought.” Captain 
Farrington immediately sent to Kapor- 
thella for assistance. The rajah had been 
absent on a pilgrimage to Hurdwar, but 
was on his return home, and reached Phil- 
Jour on the 11th of May, where his minister 
met him with tidings of the telegraphic 
intelligence, and appeal for aid. This was 
heartily given: the rajah marched straight 
into Jullundur, placed his escort at the dis- 
posal of the British, and furnished, besides, 
about 560 men and two guns, which force 
Captain Farrington distributed for the de- 
fence of the treasury, gaol, and other public 
buildings. 

In the course of the first eventful week 
of the mutiny, it became evident that the 
Seiks and Jats of the Punjab, generally, 
had no intention of making common cause 
with the Bengal army. On the contrary, 
they had old scores of their own, which 
they hoped to have an opportunity of 
wiping off. It is said they were specially 
eager to nid in the capture of Delhi, in 
consequence of the existence of a prophecy, 
that they, in conjunction with the “ topee 
wallahs” (hat wearers) who should come over 
the sea, would lay the head of the son of 
the Delhi sovereign on the very same spot 
where that of their Guru (spiritual chief) 
had been exposed 180 years before, by 
order of the emperor Aurungzebe; and 
this, as the course of the narrative will 
show, they actually accomplished. 

The Peshawur Valley was a point the 
security of which was of extreme impor- 
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tance. The force stationed at Peshawur, 
Nowshera, Murdaun, and the frontier 
forts at the foot of the surrounding hills, 
comprised nearly 14,000 men of all arms, 
of whom less than a third were Europeans. 
The exact proportions of the Native troops 
in the Peshawur district have not been 
stated; but according to a valuable state 
paper recently published by the Punjab 
government, the total Native force then 
serving in the Punjab and Delhi territory, 
consisted of 24,000 Punjabees and 41,000 
Hindoostances.* 

Of the artillery, twenty-four light field 
ouns were partially manned and driven by 
Hindoostanees, and the eight guns of the 
mountain-train battery entirely so. 

Very early in the crisis, Rajah Sahib 
Dyal, an old and faithful adherent of gov- 
ernment, asked Cooper, of Umritsir, “how 
matters looked at Peshawur?” The reply 
was satisfactory. ‘“Otherwise——,” said the 
questioner; and he took up the skirt of his 
muslin robe, and rolled it significantly up, 
as if preparing for flight. Nor were his 
fears unreasonable. 

The city of Peshawur is situated forty 
miles from the Indus, and ten from the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass, which is itself 
formed and guarded by the central and 
highest of the snow-capped mountains that 
surround the fertile horse-shoe vallcy of 
Peshawur. The predominating character- 
istics of the city are Indian; yet many in- 
dications exist there of Afghan life and man- 
ners—such as the trees planted through- 
out the streets; the western fruits exposed 
for sale; the strict seclusion of the women ; 
above all, the prevalence of the sterr 
aquiline Jewish physiognomy among the 
population. The cantonments resembled 
all other Indian ones, being only re- 
markable for extent. The parade-ground 
was sufficient for 6,000 soldiers. There 
were the same white houses, each in its 
own enclosure; the same straight lines of 
road; the same red brick barracks for the 
Europeans; the same mud huts for the 
Native troops.t Like Agra, Peshawnr had 
a fanatical Mohammedan population; a 
crowded bazaar, with its reckless, ruthless 
mob; and an additional danger existed in 
the host of poor and plunder-loving tribes 


* Quoted in Overland Indian Mail; January 
8th, 1859. 

+ Cooper's Crisis in the Punjab, p. 57. ; 

t Article on “ Peshawur,” in Fraser’s Magasine ; 
January, 1859. 
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who inhabited the surrounding hills, and, 
in the event of a struggle, would assuredly 
take part with the stronger. The wilds 
and hilly fastnesses, which extend north 
and south along our frontier for 800 miles, 
were in the hands of some thirty or more 
different tribes. The political manage- 
ment of these rested with Colonel Nichol- 
sen and Major Edwardes, under the super- 
vision of Sir John Lawrence. 

On the 13th of May, a court-martial met 
at Peshawur, consisting of General Reid, 
Brigadier Cotton, Brigadier Neville Cham- 
berlain, Colonel Edwardes, and Colonel 
Nicholson, and resolved that the troops 
in the hills should be concentrated in 
Jhelum, the central point of the Punjab. 
In accordance with this resolution, H.M.’s 
27th foot from the hills at Nowshera, 
H.M.’s 24th foot from Rawul Pindee, one 
European troop of horse artillery from 
Peshawur, the Guide corps from Murdaun, 
16th irregular cavalry from Rawul Pindee, 
the native Kumaon battalion from the same 
place, the Ist Punjab infantry from Bunnoo, 
a wing of the 2nd Punjab cavalry from. 
Kohat, and half a company of sappers from | 
Attock, were ordcred to concentrate at 
Jhelum, for the purpose of forming a 
movable column, in readiness to quell 
mutiny wherever it might appear. 

The danger which menaced the Punjab 
was fully appreciated by Sir John Law- 
rence; but without waiting to test the 
temper of the Seiks, and even while con- 
sidering (as he afterwards stated) that “no 
man could hope, much less foresee, that 
they would withstand the temptation of 
avenging the loss of their national inde- 
pendence,”* he nevertheless urged on the 
commander-in-chief, in the earliest days of 
the mutiny, the paramount necessity of 
wresting Delhi from the hands of the 
rebels, at any hazard and any sacrifice, 
before the example of successful resistance 
should become known in India—before re- 
inforcements of mutineers should flock to 
the imperial city, and thus teach its pre- 
sent craven occupants the value of the 
prestige they had so undeservedly obtained, 
and of the advantages they at first evinced 
80 little capacity of using. 

General Anson, on relinquishing his idea 
of marching immediately on Delhi, seriously 


* Letter from Sir J. Lawrence to Mr. Raikes. 
— Revolt in the N. W. Provinces, p. 75. 
+t General Anson is said to have 
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SECURITY OF ATTOCK. 
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discussed the advisability of fortifying Um- 
ballah; and asked the advice of Sir John 
Lawrence, whose reply, given in the lan- 
guage of the whist table—with which the 
commander-in-chief was notoriously more 
conversant than with that of war, offensive 
or defensive}+—was simply this: ‘ When in 
doubt, win the trick. Clubs are trumps; 
not spades.”{ To render his advice prac- 
ticable, Sir John Lawrence strained every 
nerve in raising corps for reinforcements, 
and even parted with the famous Guide 
corps; sending it, the Kumaon battalion, 
and other portions of the movable column, 
to join the army moving on Delhi, and 
recruiting his own ranks as best he could. 
The Peshawur residency, although deemed 
unsafe for habitation, was, at this critical 
period, richly stored, ‘I'wenty-five lacs of 
rupees, or £250,000, intended as a subsidy 
for Dost Mohammed, had been most oppor- 
tunely deposited there; for, in the finan- 
cial paralysis consequent on the crisis, this 
money proved of the greatest service in 
enabling the authorities to meet the heavy 
commissariat expenses.§ ‘l'o retain it in 
the residency was, however, only to offer a 
strong temptation to the lowest classes of 
the population; and it was therefore sent 
for safety to the strong and famous old fort of 
Attock, which commands the passage of the 
Indus, whose waters wash its walls. The 
fort was garrisoned by a wing of H.M.’s 
27th foot; provisioned for a siege, and its 
weak points strengthened. The communi- 
cation between Attock and Peshawur (a 
distance of forty miles) was protected by 
sending the 55th Native infantry, and part 
of the 10th irregular cavalry, from Nowshera, 
on the Attock road, across the Cabool river 
to Murdaun, a station left vacant by the 
departure of the Guides. The men sus- 
pected that they had been sent there because 
their loyalty was distrusted; and taunted 
their colonel, Spottiswoode, with having 
brought them to a prison. The colonel, 
who firmly believed in the integrity of his 
regiment, assured them to the contrary, 
and promised to forward to head-quarters 
any petition they might draw up. They 
accordingly framed one; and the most pro- 
minent grievance of which they complained, 
was the breaking up in practice, though uot 
in name, of the invalid establishment. || 


t Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjab, p. 45. 
§ Ibid., p. 61. 
|| See Introductory Chapter to narrative of Mutiny, 
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Meanwhile, the 24th and 27th Native 
infantry, at Peshawur, had held a midnight 
meeting; and the 51st Native infantry, and 
5th light cavalry, had likewise given evidence 
of disaffection. The 27th had Nicholson 
for their colonel—the mighty man of war, 
to whom the native chiefs now applied the 
title once given to Runjeet Sing—the Lion 
of the Punjab. Nicholson earnestly recom- 
mended the disarming of the suspected regi- 
ments; but Brigadier Cotton hesitated, until 
Colonel Edwardes, arriving at the critical 
moment at Peshawur, from Calcutta, stre- 
nuously urged the adoption of the measure, 
which was successfully carried. through on 
the morning of the 21st of May. The 
fidelity of the 2lst Native infantry was 
deemed perfectly trustworthy; and sub- 
sequent events proved it so. Among the 
intercepted letters, there were none which 
in any way compromised this regiment: on 
the contrary, an old subahdar was found, in 
reply to some mutinous proposition, to have 
urged the sepoys to stand by their salt, as, 
though the mutincers might have their way 
for three months, after that the British 
would be supreme again. The tone of the 
other letters was different, though the 
sentiments of the writers were often veiled 
in allegorical expressions. “ Pearls,” or 
white-faces, were quoted as low in the mar- 
ket; “red wheat,” or coloured faces, as 
looking up. 

When intelligence reached Peshawur con- 
cerning the state of the 55th at Murdaun, 
a European detachment was sent off thither 
under Colonel Chute, who, on arriving 
there, found a body of the 55th Native 
infantry, consisting of about 120 men, 
drawn up to receive him. This was the 
faithful remnant of the 55th; the rest of the 
sepoys having broken up and taken to flight, 
without attempting to injure their officers. 
Colonel Spottiswoode, in the ‘first bitter- 
ness of disappointment, committed suicide. 
Colonel Nicholson, with atroop of horse artil- 
lery, the 18th irregular cavalry, one hundred 
Punjab infantry, and forty of his personal 
escort, started off in pursuit of the muti- 
neers, and captured 150 of them, with the 
colours, and upwards of 200 stand of arms. 
“Nicholson was in the saddle twenty hours, 
having gone over some seventy miles. The 
terror of his name spread throughout the 
vailey, and gave additional emphasis to the 
moral effect of the disarming policy.” The 
zemindars of Huzara, through which district 
the mutineers strove to escape to Hindoostan, 
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brought most of them in to the government, 
with their money all safe. The conduct of 
the Punjab infantry (the 5th) in this first en- 
counter was very satisfactory ; it seemed 
like a pledge of the fidelity of the whole 
Punjab force. 

The 10th irregular cavalry had refused to 
act against the 55th. They were, con- 
sequently, disarmed and disbanded. The 
first person exccuted for mutiny at Peshawur 
was a subahdar-major of the 51st Native 
infantry, who was captured and hanged. 
He boasted that he had been a rebel for 
more than a year, and that the English 
rule was at an end. ‘Twelve men of the 
same regiment were hanged two days after- 
wards, in a row, on full parade of all the 
troops; and, subsequently, the fearful 
penalty of blowing away from guns was 
inflicted upon forty of the 55th Native 
infantry. 

The number of mutineers caught, and 
brought in by the hill tribes, must have 
been considerable; but no official statement 
has been published on the subject. The 
peculiar tenets and practice of the Sciks, 
were regarded as calculated to prevent 
coalition between them and the frontier 
Mohammedans. The two classes were 
therefore eliminated from the disarmed 
masses, and formed into a new corps. 
A Patan regiment was also raised. ‘I'en 
men out of every European company were 
at once instructed in gun drill, and the 
Peshawur light horse sprang into existence, 
mounted on horses from the 5th light 
cavalry and the disbanded 10th irregulars. 

Some of the officers employed in the labo- 
rious and responsible labour of assembling 
and drilling recruits, have become deservedly 
famous, and their names are now household 
words in the homes of England and her 
colonies. Others have been less fortunate, 
especially the members of the civil service, 
many of whom, with John Lawrence and 
Robert Montgomery for leaders, acted most 
zealously as recruiting sergeants. The “ Let- 
ters” published since the death of Major 
Hodson, throw considerable light on the 
exploits of this officer and his gallant com- 
rades. On the 19th of May he received 
orders to raise and command a new regi- 
ment, afterwards well known as Hodson’s 
Horse ; which he was well fitted to do, from 
the ability he had previously shown while 
connected with the Guides. “On the 20th 
of May, having been placed in charge of 
the Intelligence Department, he started 
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from Kurnaul at nine in the evening, with | frequently appear in the course of the nar- 


one led horse and an escort of Seik cavalry ; 
arrived at Meerut about daybreak ; delivered 
the commander-in-chief’s despatches to 
General Wilson; had a bath, breakfast, and 
two hours’ sleep, and then rode back the 
seventy-six miles, thirty miles of the dis- 
tance lying through a hostile country.”* 
General van Cortlandt is another com- 
mander of irregular troops, whose name will 


rative. He was serving the British govern- 
ment ina civil capacity at the time of the 
outbreak, but was then called on to levy 
recruits. The nucleus of his force con- 
sisted of 300 Dogras (short built, sturdy 
men), belonging to Rajah Jowahir- Sing, 
of Lahore. This number he increased to 
1,000; and the Dogras did good service 
under their veteran leader. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MARCH OF BRITISH FORCES, AND SIEGE OF DELHI.—MAY 27TH TO 
JUNE 241TH, 1857. 


Apvancr on Devui.—The terrible turning- 
point passed, and the fact proved that, in 
the hands of Sir John Lawrence and his 


lieutenants, the Punjab was not a source 


of danger, but a mine of strength, affairs 


' at head-quarters assumed a new aspect: 


and the arrival of the Seik reinforcements 
was of invaluable assistance to the small 
band of Europeans on whom alone reliance 
could previously be placed, it having been 
found necessary to disarm the 5th Native 
infantry at Umballah on the morning of 
May 29th, the day before General Barnard, 
with the staff of the army, started from 
Kurnaul for Delhi. The 60th Native in- 
fantry were detached to Rohtuck, it being 
considered too great a trial of fidelity to 


employ this Hindoostanee corps in besieg- 


ing their countrymen and co-religionists. 
Encounter at the Hindun.—Yhe small 

detachment of troops from Meerut, under 

Brigadier Wilson, marched thence on the 


_ 27th of May, to join the main body, and, on 
| the morning of the 30th, encamped at 


Ghazi-u-deen Nuggur, a small but strongly 
fortified position on the mver Iindun, 
about ten miles from Delhi. The troops 


-were weary with night marches, and en- 


feebled by the intensity of the hot winds. 
No one entertained any suspicion of the 
vicinity of the enemy. At about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when officers and men 
were for the most part asl¢ep, a picket of 

* Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India, p. 7. 


+ Greathed’s Letters, p. 8. 
t The Chaplain’s Narrative, p. 26. 


irregulars, stationed beyond the suspension- 
bridge, gave the alarm of an approaching 
foe. The bugles sounded, and the Rifles 
had scarcely formed before an 18-pounder 
shot burst into the British camp, and took 
one leg from each of two native palkee- 
bearers, who were sitting at the tent door 
of the Carabineers’ hospital. The attacking 
force consisted of a strong detachment of 
mutineers from Delhi, who had succeeded 
in bringing their heavy guns to bear on the 
British camp before even their vicinity was 
suspected. Two 18-pounders were speedily 
opened to meet the hostile fire; the Rifles 
crossed the bridge, and were soon actively 
engaged in front; while the horse artillery, 
under Lieutenant-colonel Mackenzie, turned 
the left flank of the enemy, who thereupon 
commenced a retreat, leaving behind them 
five guns (two of Jarge calibre),t and carts 
full of intrenching tools and sand-bags. 
The long delay of the British had evidently 
given time to the rebels to plan, but not to 
execute, the occupation of a fortified position 
on the Hindun. The numbers engaged 
are but vaguely stated. The chaplain who 
accompanicd the expedition, speaks of 700 
Englishmen attacking a force seven times 
their number.t The loss on the British 
side, in killed and wounded, did not exceed 
forty-four men; and was chiefly occasioned 
by the explosion of a cart-full of ammunition 
near the toll-bar, which a havildar of the 
llth (a Meerut mutineer) fired into when 
the rout began. He was instantly bayoneted. 
Captain Andrews, of the Rifles, was killed 
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while cheering his men to the charge; and 
a young lieutenant of the same regiment, 
Napier by name, and of the true lion breed, 
was shot in the leg. Amputation was per- 
formed, and the sufferer sank slowly under 
its effects; exclaiming often, with bitter 
tears, “IT shall never lead the Rifles again | 
I shall never lead the Rifles again !” 

Captain Dickson had a narrow escape. 
Ifis horse ran away during the pursuit, and 
carried him far ahead of his troop, into 
the midst of the fugitives; but he cut down 
two sepoys, and returned unhurt. The 
loss of life, on the part of the mutineers, 
must have been very heavy. Some took 
refuge in a village, which was burnt; many 
were destroyed by the Carabineers; and 
about fifty were found “concealed in a 
ditch, not oue of whom was permitted to 
escape.”’* 

The following day (Whit-Sunday) opened 
with the burial of the slain. At noon a 
second attack was made by the rebels, who 
were defeated, driven out of two villages, 
and forced to retire from ridge to ridge, 
until they disappeared in the distance, in full 
retreat to Delhi. They succeeded, however, 
in carrying off their cannon, consisting of 
two heavy pieces and five light guns, the re- 
mains of Captain de Teissier’s battery ; the 
excessive heat and want of water lindering 
the pursuit of the Rifles. The European 
loss, in killed and wounded, amounted to 
twenty-four : of those, ten were sun-struck.t 

The conduct of the Goorkas was consi- 
dered extremely satisfactory. A false alarm 
being given on the 83rd of June, they were 
so delighted at the chance of getting a 
fight, that “they threw somersaults and cut 
capers.” Mr. Greathed adds—‘ We feel 
quite safe about the Goorkas; their grog- 
drinking propensities are a great bond with 
the British soldier.” 

Notwithstanding the resemblance be- 
tween the two races in the point which of 
all other most mars the efficiency of the 
British army, very strong doubts had been 
entertained, previous to the march of the 
force, regarding the fidelity of the hardy 
little mountaineers. In fact, a general 
panic had been occasioned at SimJa by a re- 
port that the Nusseeree battalion stationed 
at Jutog, seven miles off, were in open 
mutiny, and had refused to march when 
ordered down by the commander-in-chief. 

* The Chaplain’s Narrative, p. 27. 

~ Return, by Brigadier Wilson.—Further Parl. 
Papers, 1857; pp. 119 to 121. 


Simla, very shortly after its original oc- 
cupation, became, to the leading Calcutta 
functionaries, what the lovely valley of 
Cashmere had been to the Great Moguls. 
The civilians of highest rank in the East 
India Company’s service, with their wives 
and families, resorted thither; several gov- 
ernors-general almost lived there; and 
officers on leave of absence helped to make 
up a population of a quite peculiar charac- 
ter. The feeling of security had been, up 
to May, 1857, general and uninterrupted ; 
ladies had travelled from Calcutta to Simla, 
and, indeed, through all parts of India, 
under an exclusively native escort, with- 
out one thought of danger; but the news 
from Meerut and Delhi broke with start- 
ling force on the mind of a very weak and 
very wealthy community, and led the resi- 
dents to regard with anxiety every indica- 
tion of the temper of the troops. Simla 
was not a military station; and the neigh- 
bouring one of Jutog, seven miles distant, 
was held by the Nussceree battalion, con- 
taining nearly 800 Goorkas and six Euro- 
pean officers. The Ist European Bengal 
Fusiliers were cantoned at the sanitary sta- 
tion of Dugshai (in Sirmoor; a Rajpoot hill- 
state, adjoining Putteeala), sixteen miles 
south of Simla; and H.M.’s 75th foot at 
Kussowlie, another sanatarium, forty miles 
distant: but the frightened population had 
no reason to place confidence in any prompt | 
measures being adopted for their protection 
in the event of an émeute, after the inca- 
pacity evinced at Meerut. The fidelity of 
the Goorkas was the uppermost question 
with them; and it was not without cause 
that they were at one moment convinced 
that the sword was suspended over their de- 
fenceless heads by something little stronger 
than a hair. 

The Nusseeree battalion, says an autho- 
rity who may be supposed to know the 
truth of what he affirms, “was distinctly 
disaffected on the cartridge question.” The 
order for the entire battalion to march 
down into the plains, was an unprecedented 
one; a company having been, on all previ- 
ous occasions, left to protect their families 
dyring their absence. The precautions 
adopted by the residents at Simla, were 
indignantly denounced by the Goorkas as 
evincing mistrust in them, especially the 
removal of the’Goorka guard from the gov- 
ernment treasury, and the measures adopted 
for its defence. ‘They demanded, as an 
evidence of confidence, that they should be 


' the avoidance of an outbreak. 
- Blackall acknowledged the force of the | 
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put on guard over and in the bank, in which | echoed with, such a tumult and hubbub. 


Jay some 80,000 Company’s rupees. “The 
critical state of affairs,” Mr. Cooper states, 
“may be judged not only from the audacity 
of their demands, but the undisguised au- 
dacity of their bearing. They demanded 
to be shown the actual treasure; and their 
swarthy features lit up with glee unplea- 
sant to the eye of the bystander, when they 
saw the shining pieces. One sepoy tossed 
back the flap of the coat of a gentleman 
present, and made a queer remark on the 
revolver he saw worn underneath.”* At 
Kussowlie, just above Umballah, a party of 
Goorkas actually robbed the treasury, and 
the rest broke into open bloodshed. Cap- 
tain Blackall was about to order a party of 
H.M.’s 75th to act against the Goorkas; 
when Mr.Taylor, the assistant-commissioner, 
represented to him, that the safety of the 
helpless community of Simla depended on 
Captain 


argument, and contented himself with adopt- 
ing purely defensive measures, although 
actually surrounded by the Goorkas, and 


_ taunted with such expressions as “ Shot for 


' shot ! “ Life for life!” 


In fact, the wise 


_ counsel of Mr. Taylor, and the address 
' and temper evinced by Captain Blackall, 


proved the means of preserving Simla from 
being the scenc of “horrors, in which, in 
enormities, perhaps Cawnpoor would have 
been outdone.”+ The wisdom of the con- 
cillation policy practised at Kussowlie, was 
not at first appreciated at Simla; and the 
replacement of the government treasury 
under the charge of the Goorkas, was 
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_Ladies, who are now placidly pursuing or- 
dinary domestic duties, wrote off perhaps 
for the last time to their distracted hus- 
bands in the plains: then, snatching up 
their little ones, fled away, anywhere out of 
the Simla world. Extraordinary feats were 
‘performed; some walked thirty miles! 
Some, alas! died from the effects of exhaus- 
| tion and fear.” The Mohammedan servants 
exulted in the belief that the European raj 
was about to close; and among the many 
anecdotes current during the panic, was 
_oue of a little boy being jeeringly told that 
his mamma would soon be grinding gram 
for the King of Delhi! +t 

The news reached the commander-in- 
‘chief (Anson) at the time when the scales 
had just fallen from his eyes, and when the 
massacres of Meerut and Delhi, and the 


t 


/remonstrances of Sir John Lawrence and 


Colvin, had convinced him of the miserable 
error of his past proceedings. The plan of 
coercing and disbanding regiments had 
worse than failed with the Poorbeahs: it 
was not likely to succeed with the Goorkas. 
The Jutog troops were on the point, if not 


,1n the act, of mutiny; and, if not arrested, 


their example of defection or rebellion might 
be followed by the Kumaon and Sirmoor 
battalions, and the 66th (Napier’s corps) is 
and thus the resources of government woul 
be lessened, and its difficulties greatly in- 
creased. In this strait, General Anson 
selected Captain Briggs, superintendent of 
roads, who possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the habits, customs, and feelings of the 
Goorkas, and desired him to hold commu. 


_ viewed, naturally enough, as a perilous con- | nication with them, and secure their adher- 


fession. of weakness. ‘The panic reached , ence even at the price of wholesale condo- 


its climax, and general and precipitate | 


flight commenced. Officers, in high em- 
ploy, rushed into ladies’ houses, shouting, 
‘Fly for your lives! the Goorkas are upon 
us!’ Simla was in a state of consterna- 
tion: shoals of half-crazed fugitives, timid 
ladies, hopeless invalids, sickly children 
hardly able to totter—whole families burst 
forth, and poured helter-skelter down on 
Dugshai and Kussowlie. Some ran down 
steep khuds [ravines] and places marked 
only by the footprints of the mountain | 
herds, and remained all night. Never had , 
those stately pines looked down upon, or 
those sullen glens and mossy retreats 


Crisis in the Punjab, p. 103. 
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nation of mutiny. This was actually done. 
A free pardon was given to the regiment 
generally, the only exception being a subah- 
dar, named Chunderbun, described by 
Major Bagot as one of the best soldiers in 
the corps, and who had been absent at the 
time of the mutiny, but who had irretriev- 
ably offended his comrades by stating that 
they had no objection to use the new car- 
tridges. Two men, “dismissed by order of 
court-martial” for taunting the school of 
musketry, “were restored to the service.” 
These extraordinary concessions proved as 
successful as the opposite policy (com- 
inenced by the disbandment of the unfortu- 
nate 19th N. I.) had been disastrous. The 
advance on Dejhi during the intense heat 
was as trying to the Goorkas as to the 
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from their small numbers, every man, in 
addition, has been on daily duty. They 
have suffered severely from fever and 
cholera without a murmur.” In fact, it 
was deemed politic to dwell exclusively on 
the bright side of the Gvuorka character. 
The Simla panic was talked of as if there 
had been no reasonable ground for any 
apprehension whatever; and the case being 
now changed, the “savage little demons,” 
who had been conquered in a recent war by 
our “ faithful Hindoostanee sepoys,” hecame 
recognised as the “gallant hardy moun- 
taineers,” whose inveterate hatred to the 
“treacherous Poorbeahs” was alone a virtue 
calculated to counterbalance every less de- 
sirable characteristic. More unscrupulous 
auxiliaries in offensive warfare could scarcely 
have been found; no Pindarree of olden 
times ever loved pillage better than a 
modern Goorka, and probably none had so 
keen a zest for the work of destruction. 
No pen has traced, or perhaps ever can 
trace, even a sketch of the misery which 
must have heen inflicted by the British 
army, and its hasty heterogeneous assem- 
blage of irregular troops—with its terrible 
requirements of compulsory, and often un- 
paid, always ill-paid, labour from man and 
beast, and its other almost inevitable ac- 
companiments of violence and _ pillage—on 
tlc helpless population of India. It is only 
an incidental remark here and there, which 


affords a glimpse of the working of what are | 


termed military operations in a densely 
populated country. Mr. Greathed, for in- 


stance, mentions, that shortly after the. 


second encounter at Ghazi-u-deen, while 
riding about the scene of action, he noticed 
that “a party of our people were destroying 
the village of Urthulla, to prevent the enemy 
froin getting under cover in it in case of 
another attack. The elephants were engaged 
in pushing down the walls. The poor inhabi- 
tants are certainly to be pitied; but the de- 
struction is a necessity: they were unluckily 
Jats, who are for the most part our friends.”’* 
No compensation appears to have been 
thought necessary m this case; if it had 
been, Mr. Greathed, as political agent 
specially attached to the field force, would 
hardly have left so important a point un- 
noticed. On the contrary, he speaks of the 
* Greathed’s Letters, p. 15. t Tbid., p. 24. 
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plundering the village of Urthulla” quite 
as a matter of course, not at all requiring 
the intervention of the provost-marshal, or 
the sharp correctives the mention of which 
are familiar to the readers of the Indian 
despatches of General Wellesley. 

On the night of the 5th June, Brigadier 
Wilson and the Meerut force crossed the 
Jumna at Bhagput by a bridge of boats, 
“and slept like so many alligators on the 
sand till dawn.’t+ On Sunday, the 7th, 
they joined the main body under Sir Henry 
Barnard at Alipoor, ten miles from Delhi. 
After the junction, the force in camp com- 
prised about 600 cavalry, and 2,400 in- 
fautry, with twenty-two guns, besides the 
siege-train. The details were as follows :— 

Sixteen horse artillery guns (Huropeans); six 
horse battery guns (ditto); 9th Lancers; two squad- 
rons Carabineers; six companies 60th Rifles; 75th 
foot; Ist Fusiliers; six companies 2nd Fusiliers; 
head-quarters Sirmoor battalion; and the portion 
of the sappers and miners which had not yet 
mutinied—about 150 in number. The siege-train 
consisted of eight 18-pounder guns, four 8-inch 
howitzers, four 8-inch mortars, and twelve 54-inch 
mortars; and had attached to it a weak company of 
European artillery (4th of 6th battalion), and 100 
European artillery recruits. 

At 2. a.m. on the 8th of June, the troops 
marched from Alipoor to attack the enemy’s 
advanced intrenched position at Badulee-ke- 
Serai, four miles from Delhi. The baggage 
was left behind until the result of the attack 
should be known, under the charge of a 
squadron of the Carabineers, a company of 
the Fusiliers, and the chief part of the con- 
tingent of the rajah of Jheend. The Serai 
(or open building for the reception of 
travellers) held by the mutineers, lay on 
ithe right of the Trunk road, and was 
defended by a sand-bag battery, erected on 
‘a small natural elevation. The main ay. 
sault was made in front just as the day 
broke, and the lights in the enemy’s camp 
became visible. The flank attack was 
delayed by the difficulty experienced by 
Brigadier Grant in getting his guns over 
some watcrcourses, and the fire of the 
cnemy’s heavy battery began to tell seriously 
on the main body; the men fell fast: and 
the staff offering a tempting mark, two 
officers, Colonel Chester (the adjutant-gen- 
eral) and Captain Russell, were mortally 
wounded by the same shot, and several 
horses were hit in the course of one or two 
minutes. When Colonel Chester fell, with 
his horse also mortally wounded under him, 
Captain Barnard, the son of the general, 
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raised the head of the wounded man, and 
enabled him to see the nature of his injury ; 
after which, knowing his case hopeless, he 
bade young Barnard leave him, and expired. 
The sufferings of Captain Russell were far 
more protracted: his leg had been shot off 
above the knee, and he lived for some hours 
in great bodily agony. But his mind was 
clear; and he died praying, in the words of 
the publican, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’* After these officers were shot, 
the 75th were ordered to charge and take 
the heavy battery. The corps, led by Bri- 
gadier Showers and Colonel Herbert, accom- 
plished this duty with the assistance of the 
Ist Fusiliers, and the insurgents fell back, 
abandoning their camp and several guns. 
The British pushed on in pursuit, clearing 
many gardens until they reached the cross- 
roads, one of which led to the city through 


the Subzee Mundee (or vegctable market) 
| suburb, and the other to the cantonments. 
IIere the troops divided into two columns,: posed to have amounted to three or four 


- tial success, 


_| each of which marched on till they met on 
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and had verandahs, outhouses, and every 
other accommodation on a most extensive 
scale. During the siege it is said to have 
afforded “a sort of protection to 800 troops, 
besides 200 or 300 coolies, servants, and 
camp-followers of all kinds; and being 
built in the strong native fashion, it with- 
stood, in the most surprising manner, the 
constant cannonading directed against it.{ 
The picket was commanded from the very 
first by Major Reid, of the Sirmoor batta- 
lion; who never left his post even to come 
into camp, from the time he assumed com- 
mand of it till the 14th of September, the 
day of the storming operations, when he 
was severely wounded. 

The total loss on the side of the British, 
in the action of the 8th of June, was 
51 killed, 182 wounded, and two missing. 
It has been asserted, that a thousand of the 
mutineers who came out never returned to 
Delhi. Their killed and wounded are sup- 


‘hundred; aad inany took the opportunity 


cither side of a ridge, on which stood the | of decamping to their homes after or during 


Flagstaff tower, Hindoo Rao’s house, and 


' a mosque midway between these two after- 


wards famous positions, The insurgents 
had posted three guns at the Flagstaff tower, 
and from thence a cannonade was opencd on 
the advancing force; but the guns were soon 
silenced by Sir Henry Barnard’s column, 
which proceeded along the crest of the 


' ridge, carrying all before it, until, on reach- 
ing Ilindoo Rao’s house, a junction was | 


elected with Brigadier Wilson’s column, 
which had come by the Subzee Mundce 


suburb, had been opposed on the way, and 


had captured an 18-pounder gun. ‘The ac- 
tion terminated at about half-past mine. 
The British camp was pitched on the 


parade-ground, having its rear protected by 


the canal, with the advantage of bridges on 


| either extreme, which the enemy had pre- 


viously attempted to destroy with only par- 
Several batteries were estab- 
lished on the ridge; but the nearest of them 
was 1,200 yards, or upwards, from the walls ; 
deficiency in the number of troops, and cha- 
racter of ordnance, rendering it unsafe to 
approach nearer.t The main picket was 
at Hindoo Rao’s house, a building which 
formerly belonged to a rich old Hindoo, 


* The Chaplain’s Narrative, p. 43. 

+ Campaign of the Delhi Army, by Major H. W. 
Norman, deputy adjutant-gener.l; p. 12. 

} Letter from Lieutenant Hawes, of the Guide 
corps.— Star, Sept. 18th, 1857. 


the battle. Thirteen guns were captured. 
Major-general Reid, the provincial com- 
mander-in-chief, arrived at Alipoor, from 
Rawul Pindece, on the 8th of June, just as 
‘the troops were marching. Unwell and 
greatly fatigued by a rapid journey during 
| intense heat, he took no part in the action, 


aud never assumed command until after the | 


death of Sir Henry Barnard, though his 
advice in matters of moment was freely 
sought and given. 

On the morning of the 9th of June, the 
Guide corps—the first reinforcement sent 
from the Punjab by Lawrence—reached 
Delhi, under the command of Captain Daly. 
It consisted of three troops of cavalry 
and six companics of imfautry, and had 
marched from Murdaun, on the Peshawur 
frontier, to Delhi, 580 miles in twenty-two 
of the hottest days in the year; and though 
the infantry were occasionally assisted with 
camels or ponics on the line of road, the 
march was a surprising one even for cavalry. 
The men showed extreme delight at finding 
their old commandant, Lieutenant Hodson, 
in camp; and, surrounding him with ex- 
clamations of “ Burra scrai-wallah” (great in 
battle), they seized his bridle, dress, hands, 
and feet, and flung themselves down before 
his horse, frantic with joy. It seems that 
some unfortunate misunderstanding with 
the authorities, concerning the regimental 
accounts, had led to his removal from the 
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MUTINIES AT HANSI, HISSAR, AND SIRSA, 


corps two years before; and they rejoiced in 
his restoration to them, as much as he did 
in the prospect of again leading “the dear 
old Guides.” He had not long to wait 
before hearing their well-known cheer as 
they followed him to battle, though under 
the immediate command of Captain Daly. 
That same afternoon the mutineers marched 
out of Delhi, and attacked the Hindoo Rao 
picket. The Guides moved up to support 
the position, and the insurgents were driven 
back into the city with considerable slaugh- 
ter. Several lives were lost on the side 
of the British, including that of Quintin 
Battye, the youthful commandant of the 
Guides’ cavalry—a popular and enthusiastic 
soldier, to whose amiable qualities Hodson 
bears full testimony; adding, “The brave 
boy died with a smile on his lip, and a 
Latin quotation on his tonguc.’’* 

No correct estimate could be formed of 
the strength of the force in Delhi. Besides 
the mutinous garrison, the Meerut rebels, 
and those who had flocked from Roorkee, 
Alighur, Boolundshuhur, Muttra, Ferozpoor, 
aud Umballah, a strong reinforcement had 
immediately preceded the besieging army— 
namely, the Hurriana light infantry bat- 
talion, and the 4th irregular cavalry, which 
had mutinied at IIans:, IHissar, and Sirsa. 

Hansi is a strong town, which, towards 
the close of the last century, was the chief 
place in the jaghire of the successful ad- 
venturer, George Thomas. It is situated 
eighty-nine miles north-west of Delhi. 
Hissar and Sirsa (two military stations of 
minor importance) lie fifteen and forty-five 
miles, respectively, further in the same 
direction. The circumstances of the out- 
break have not been officially related; but, 
from private sources, 1t appears to have 
been sudden and unexpected. Mr. Taylor, 
the assistant in charge of the government 
cattle-farm at Hissar, was sitting playing 
chess at noon on the 30th of May, with 
another European in the civil service of the 
Company, when a servant rushed into the 
room, and announced the arrival of some 
sowars from Delhi. The Native troops and 
population seem to have risen immediately. 
The majority of the Europeans sought and 
found safety in flight. Mr. Taylor received 
several wounds, but succeeded in effecting 
his escape. Seven Kuropean men and 
seven women, with fifteen children and two 
Eurasian women, are stated to have perished 
in the return furnished by the officiating 

* See p. 118, ante, 


commissioner of Hissar; but Mr. Taylor’s 
list, likewise published by authority, and 
apparently grounded on more accurate data, 
gives the total number at fourteen. The 
magistrate, Mr. Wedderburn, and Lieu- 
tenant Barwell, adjutant of the Hurriana 
light cavalry, fell by the hands of the muti- 
neers; while Mrs. Wedderburn, her child, 
and Mrs. Barwell, are thought to have been 
murdered by the customs’ peons.t 

The rajah of Putteeala acted in the most 
noble manner towards the Hansi and 
Hissar fugitives. He sent out troops to 
search for them and cover their retreat; 
furnished them with every necessary, in the 
way of moncy, food, and clothing; and 
desired that whatever they might call for 
should be supplied gratis. The effect of 
this conduct was most beneficial to the 
British, and warrants the strong expression 
used by Mr. Douglas Forsyth, deputy-com- 
missioner of the Umballah and adjacent 
districts—that “if it had not been for the 
rajah of Putteeala, none of us in these Cis- 
Sutle) States would now be alive.” 

At Hissar several lives are also alleged to 
have been lost; but the official records are 
silent on the subject. The mutineers, after 
plundering the Hissar treasury, which con- 
tained about a lac of rupees (.€10,000), 
marched off unopposed to Delhi. They 
arrived there, as has been stated, before 
General Barnard; but had it been other- 
wise, their entrance to the city could not 
have been prevented, at least not by 
means compatible with the rules adopted 
for the conduct of the campaign by the 
military commanders. Sir John, or Sir 
Henry Lawrence, or Nicholson, or any 
soldier or civilian acquainted with the 
native character, and alive to the para- 
mount importance of wresting Delhi from 
the hands of the rebels in their first mo- 
ment of weakness and utter incapacity, 
would probably, had they been entrusted 
with the direction of affairs, have marched 
on the city at all hazards, trusting to promp- 
titude and energy, free pardons and liberal 
rewards, as the best mode of dealing with 
a frightened, excited, unreasoning wulti- 
tude—without leaders, without a plan, 
and evidently without confidence in one 
another. 

The distressing and humiliating position 
in which the British found themselves on 
sitting down before Delhi, was indeed cal- 
culated to teach “a terrible lesson on the 
+ London Gazette (2nd supplement), May 6th, 1858. 
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evils of delay.” Any advantage gained 
thereby was, as ought to have been fore- 
seen, more than counterbalanced by the 
rapid growth of the enemy’s resources.* 
Before a siege-train could be procured, a 
marked change had taken place in the 
attitude of the mutineers. The name of 
Delhi in revolt offered to discontented ad- 
venturers throughout India, and especially 
to Mohammedans, an almost irresistible 
attraction; and while the British raised 
regiments of doubtful or dangerous charac- 
ter with toil, by dint of the most unremit- 
ting energy, and at an enormous cost, 
thousands flocked in at the open gates of 
the city, and seized the weapons and 
manned the guns left ready to their hand. 
The long waited for siege-train, when it 
arrived, proved quite insufficient for the 
work required. ‘“ Noone,” as Mr.Greathed 
naively remarks, “seems to have thought 
that the guns at the disposal of the muti- 
neers are 24-pounders, and that the 18- 
pounders we brought with us were not 
likely to silence them; and it is for this 
reason our approach to the town is rendered 
so difficult. ‘There was certainly an entire 
miscalculation of the power of resistance 
afforded to the rebels by their command of 
the Delhi arsenal.” + 
In fact, the British troops, instead of the 
besicgers, became literally the besieged, and 
were thankful for the shelter offered by the 
ridge on which the advanced pickets stood, 
and which enabled them to say—“ Here we 
are in camp, as secure against assaults as if 
we were in Delhi, and the mutineers out- 
side.’t Even this was not always the 
case; for at sunrise on the morning of the 
12th of June, the most advanced picket, 
that at the Flagstaff tower, was fiercely 
attacked, and nearly carried by surprise, by 
a large body of mutineers who had con- 
trived to approach unobserved under cover 
of night, and conceal themselves in the 
ravines in the compound cr grounds at- 
tached to Sir T. Metcalfe’s late house, 
situated between the Flagstaff tower and 
the river. The picket was hard pressed ; 
the two artillery guns were nearly taken; 
Captain Knox, and several of the 75th fcot, 
were killed: the enemy even descended the 
camp side of the ridge; and three of the 
rebels were killed in the sepoy lines, within 
a short distance of the tents, before rein- 


* Hodson’s Zwelre Years in India, p. 198. 
+ Greathed’s Letters, p. 18. 

t Ibid., p. 50, 
VOL. FY. 
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forcements could be brought up to support 
the disputed position, and drive off the 
insurgents. To prevent the recurrence of 
a similar danger, a large picket was sent 
to occupy Metcalfe’s house—a precaution 
which would have been taken earlier but for 
the difficulty of providing relief, and which 
threw up, as it were, a left flank to the British 
defences, and rendered it almost impossible 
for the enemy to pass round to attack the 
camp on that side. |The attempt upon the 
Flagstaff tower had hardly been repulsed, 
when other bodies of insurgents advanced 
against Hindoo Rao’s house, and through 
the Subzee Mundee, into the gardens on the 
right flank of the camp. ‘The first of these 
movements was inconsiderable; but sup- 
ports of all arms had to be moved up to 
oppose the second. Major Jacob led the 1st 
Fusiliers against the rebels, and drove them 
out of the gardens with much slaughter.§ 
The manifest insufficiency of the British 
force to besiege, much less _ blockade, 
Delhi, led certain of the officers to desire to 
attempt its capture by a coup-de-main; 
and Sir Henry Barnard directed three 
engineer officers (Wilberforce Greathed, 
Chesney, and Maunsell), assisted by Hodson, 
to form a project of attack, of which, when 
laid before the general, he highly approved. || 
Two gates of the city were to be blown in by 
powder-bags, by which means two columns 
of the attacking force (comprising some 1,700 
or 1,800 infantry) were to effect an entrance. 
Early on the morning of the 13th of June, 
corps were formed in readiness; and the 
Rifles had actually got within 400 or 500 
yards of the city wall, unperceived by the 
enemy, when they were recalled in conse- 
quence of “the mistake of a superior officer 
in delaying the withdrawal of the pickets, 
without which the infantry regiments were 
mere skeletons.” The abandonment of the 
plan became inevitable, as daylight was fast 
approaching, and it was felt that success 
could not be anticipated except as the result 
of surprise. Major Norman pronounces the 
accident which hindered the attempt, an in- 
terposition of Providence on behalf of the 
British ; and considers that defeat, or even 
partial success, would have been ruin ; while 
complete success would not have achieved 
the results subsequently obtained. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion, however, pre- 


| vailed on the subject. 


§ Norman’s Campaign of the Delhi Army, p. 13, 
| Hodson’s Zwelre Years in India, p. 208. 
q Ibid. p. 14. 
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Commissioner Greathed lamented the 
failure of the scheme, believing that an im- 
portant opportunity had been lost through 
‘the obtusity of one individual.”* It was, 
however, a plan which could not be re- 
vived after having once been abandoned; 
for the enemy, though not aware of the 
near approach of the European troops at 
the time, must, it was considered, have 
subsequently heard of it by some channel 
or other, and would be more on their guard 
for the future. Moreover, General Barnard 
probably repented of having sanctioned the 
attempt; for he is accused of having been 
induced, by his Crimean experience, to over- 
estimate the amount of resistance to be 
expected within the walls, and to be “ dis- 
posed to treat the Pandics as Russians.’’+ 
From this period almost daily sallies were 
made from Delhi; the British troops were 
much harassed, and their losses bore “a 
sadly large proportion to their successes.” t 
The rainy season was approaching ; thc hos- 
pitals were full; some cases of cholera 
had appeared in camp; and while crip- 
pled in all their operations by the defi- 
ciency in the calibre and number of their 
guns, and also of men to work them, the 
British had the mortification of seeing con- 
stant reinforcements arriving, like tribn- 
tary streams, to feed the great reservoir of 
revolt, The 60th Native infantry regiment 
reached Delhi on the 13th of June, hav- 
ing mutinied at Rohtuck. Colonel Seaton 
and the’ oificers, though fired on by their 
men, succeeded in gaining the British camp 
in safety after a ride of fifty miles. Three 
or four days later, the Nusseerabad bri- 
gade joinecl t.be rebel garrison, bringing in 
triumph thy J ellalabad field battery, under 
the charge of the famous company of artil- 
lery which, biy Lord Ellenborongh’s decree, 
was never to, be scparated from the guns it 

had once sarved 80 gallantly. On the 19th 
of June, those vei*y guns, decorated (also by 
Tord Ellenborong'h’s order) with a mural 
crown, were turnec! with fatal effect against 


* Grésthed’s Letters, p. 44. The obtuse indi- 
vidual in question is not named; but it was pro- 
bably the brigadier on du ty, who refused to withdraw 
the pickets guarding tle guns on the eh on 
anv authority less than @ written command from 
General Barnard. Hodson speaks of him as “the 
man who first lost Delhi, and has now, by folly, 
prevented its bein recaptured.”—Rotton’s Nar- 
rative, p. 72. Ho son’s Twelve Years tn India, 


p. 208. 
+ Greathed’s Letters, p. 92. 
{ Hodson’s Twelve Years in India, p. 217. 
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the Europeans. An hour before sunset, an 
attack was made by a strong body of the 
enemy, consisting chiefly of the Nusseerabad 
mutineers, on the rear of the British. The 
action continued some time after dark. The 
firing on both sides then gradually ceased, 
and the combatants quitted the field. Our 
loss was twenty killed, and seventy-seven 
wounded. Three officers fell, including 
Major Yule, of the 9th Lancers. 
was found covered with gashes, and four of 
his men lay dead beside him. Captain 
Daly, the gallant commandant of the Guide 


His body 


corps, was badly wounded, and Liev- 
tenant Hodson was appointed to supply 
his place. Brigadier Hope Grant, who 
led the troops, had his horse shot under 
him, and was only saved by the devotion of 
two men of his own regiment, and two 
orderly sowars of the 4th irregular cavalry. 
A very serious accident occurred by reason 
of the darkness, our own guns firing into 
our own men. 

At a council of war held on the 17th, it 
had been formally resolved to wait for re- 
inforcements, and, in the interim, to “do 
nothing but fire away long shots|| at the 
distance of a mile, and repel the enemy’s 
attacks”’—a mode of procedure which ex- 
cited the intense disgust of the younger and 
more enterprising officers, who exclaimed 
with Hodson, “If only Sir Henry Law- 
rence were in camp!” Hodson adds—“ The 
mismanagement of affairs is perfectly sick- 
ening. Nothing the rebels can do will 
equal the evils arising from incapacity and 
indecision.’ | 

The action of the 19th exercised a de- 
pressing influence on the British camp; 
and it was currently reported, “that the 
general conceived misgivings as to the wis- 
dom of the force continuing before Delhi.”** 
On the 22nd, reinforcements from the Pun- 
jab, amounting to about 850 men and five 
guns, reached the British camp; but the 
ranks of the mutinous garrison were also 
replenished by the arrival of bands of rebels 


§ Ratton’s Narrative, p. 92. 

|| The round shot from the enemy’s batteries occa- 
sionally did much damage to the advanced pickets. 
One, according to Mr. Rotton, was fired, on the 17th 
of June, into Hindoo Rao’s house, which killed En- 
sign Wheatley, of the 54th N. I, as he lay asleep in 
his own apartment, and, in its course, struck down 
eight other men, of whom six died on the spot, and 
the other two were mortally wounded.—-Narra- 
tive of the Siege of Delht, p. 86. 

{| Hodaon’s Twelve Years tn India, p. 216, 

** Rotton’s Narrative, p. 92. 
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from Jullundur and Phillour, composed of 
the 6th light cavalry, the 3rd, 86th, and 
Glst N.I., which regiments had mutinied 
during the first week of June. 

The 28rd of June being the centenary 
of Plassy, was anxiously expected, both 
within and without the walls of Delhi, on 
account of an alleged prophecy of wide 
circulation, that the British raj was to ex- 
pire after a hundred years’ existence. The 
enemy issued forth in considerable force, 
occupied the Subzee Mundee suburb, and 
attacked the Hindoo Rao ridge. The 
contest lasted eleven hours (from 6 p.m. to 
5 a.M.) before the rebels were finally com- 
pelled to retreat, Subzee Mundee being 
carried by the Rifles, Goorkas, and Guides. 
The British casualties were—one officer 
(Lieutenant Jackson, of the Fusiliers) and 
thirty-eight men killed, and 118 wounded. 
The mutineers were said to have lost 400 
killed and 800 wounded. Among the in- 
cidents of the battle talked over that night 
in camp, the most popular was a grim 
practical joke, enacted while the rebels 
were being gradually driven out of the 
Subzee Mundee suburb. A  Poorbeah, 


thinking all was over, put his head out of 


the window of one of the houses, in the 
shade of which a few Europeans and Goor- 
kas were resting. Quick as thought, a 
Goorka sprang up, seized the rebel by his 
hair, and, with one sweep of his “ kookery” 
(crooked sword), took off his head.* From 
this time an advanced picket was stationed 
in Subzee Mundee, and maintained during 
the rest of the siege; consisting of 180 
Europeans, posted between a serai on one 
side, and a Hindoo temple on the other 


side of the Great Trunk road,. both of 


which were strengthened and rendered 
defensible by the engineers. 

The new adjutant-general, Colonel Ches- 
ter’s successor, reached the camp on the 
24th of June, which the annalists of the 
siege mark as a red-letter day for that 
reason. Hodson writes— Neville Cham- 
berlain has arrived, and he ought to be 
worth a thousand men to us;” but the 
entry in his diary for that same day, records 

* Hodson’s Twelve Years m India, p. 216. 

+ Ibid., p. 218. 

t Indian debate, June 29th, 1857. 

§ Inthe debate of June 23rd, Mr. Smith had in- 
formed the house that the 19th N.I. had been dis- 
banded on account of its mutinous behaviour, but 
there was no intention of disbanding any other por- 
tion of the Native army. The Calcutta correspon- 
dent of the Zimes (June 24th) likewise stated, “The 


the arrival of the following telegram from 


Agra :—“ Heavy firing at Cawnpoor; result 
not known.” + 


it with the easy matter-of-course manner 
in which the authorities in London re- 
ceived the startling intelligence of mutiny, 
massacre, and the occupation of Delhi. 
While Sir John Lawrence, the actual vice- 
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It is strange now to look back on the 
deep gloom, the horrible uncertainty, which 
overshadowed the prospects of the Euro- 
peans in Northern India; and to contrast 


roy of Northern India, was using all means, 
and running all hazards, to increase the 
force before Delhi, and was urging the 
maintenance of the siege, not simply as 
the means of preserving the power, but of 
saving the lives of his widely-scattered 
countrymen—Mr. Vernon Smith, the presi- 
dent of the India Board, was assuring the 
House of Commons that it was “ notorious 
that Delhi might be easily surrounded, 80 
that the place could be reduced by famine, 
if not by force.” For his own part, however, 
Mr. Smith entertained no doubt that it 
would be reduced by force immediately 
that a man of the well-known vigour of his 
gallant friend, General Anson, should ap- 
pear before the walls. The mail had 
brought advices, that an “ample force’ 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery would 
shortly be before the town. “ Unfortu- 
nately,’ Mr. Smith added, “I cannot 
therefore apprise the house that the fort 
of Delhi has been razed to the ground ; 
but I hope that ample retribution has 
been by this time inflicted on the muti- 
neers.” t 

The next Indian mail brought tidings 
calculated to convince even the most igno- 
rant or indifferent, that the capture, 
whether by storm or blockade, of a large, 
strong, well-fortified, and abundantly sup- 
plied city, with a river running beneath its 
walls, was not an easy matter: other news 
followed, which spread grief and fear 
throughout the United Kingdom; telling 
the rapid spread of mutiny, in its most ter- 
rible form, throughout the entire Bengal 
army.§ 
sepoy army is not in revolt; It does not even ap- 
pear that it is discontented :” and this in utter con- 
tempt of the warning of General Hearsey, and of 
the vicinity to the seat of government of Bar- 
rackpoor, where the “greased cartridges” had 
already produced rampant mutiny, manifested in 
the act of Mungul Pandy—the first of the Pan- 
dies—and the more than tacit approval of his 
comrades. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ROHILCUND, BAREILLY, MORADABAD, SEHARUNPOOR, SHAHJEHANPOOR, BUDAON, 
AND ALMORA.—MAY 21st TO JUNE 3rp, 1857. 


Rouiicunp lies between Oude and the 
Ganges, which river separates it from the 
Dooab. The five military stations of this 
province contained the following troops at 
the time of the outbreak :— 


BARHILLY.—The 18th and 68th N.I.—Europeans, 
28; Natives, 2,317, ‘The 8th irregular cavalry— 
Europeans, 3; Natives, 547. The 6th company of 
Bengal Native artillery—4 Europeans, and 110 
Natives. There were, besides, 52 of all ranks in 
hospital. 

MorapABAD.—The 29th N.I.—Kuropeans, 16; 
Natives, 1,078. Sick of all ranks in hospital, 43. 
Detail of foot artillery—Zuropeun, 1; Nutzves, 50. 

SEMARUNPOOR.—Detachment of N. I1.—Luro- 
peans, none; Natives, 82. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR.—28th N. J.—Furopeans, 16; 
Natives, 1,106. Sick of all ranks in hospital, 11. 
Detail of foot artillery—Huropeans, none; Na- 
tives, 29. 

BupaoNn.—Detachment of N.I.—2furopeans, none; 
Natives, 50. 


The military arrangements for the Au- 
maon district, were under the charge of the 
same officer (Brigadier Sibbald) as those of 
Rohilcund; and both Kumaon and Rohil- 
cund were included in the Meerut division. 
Almora, the chief place of Kumaon, was 
memorable for having been the scene of the 
decisive contest with the Goorkas in 1815. 

ALMOKA.— 66th N.I, (Goorkas)— Europeans, 
48; Natives, 680. Sick of all ranks, 22. De- 
tachment of Sirmoor battalion—Zuropeuns, none ; 


Natives, 28. Company of artillery—Zuropeans, 2; 
Natives, 105. 


The whole of the above troops, excepting 
the Goorkas, rebelled in the course of a 
few days. 

Bareilly, the head-quarters of the Rohil- 
cund division, is only 152 miles from Delhi ; 
and the tidings of the assertion of Moham- 
medan supremacy in the imperial city, 
travelled fast, and created great excitement 
among the Robhillas generally. “A very 
bad and uneasy feeling” was considered, by 
Brigadier Sibbald, to be prevalent among 
the Bareilly soldiery; but he attributed its 
origin to distrust of the intentions of the 
British government; and on the 21st of May, 
he ordered a general parade of the troops in 


* Further Parl. Papers, 1857 ; 


. 64, 
+ Personal Adventures during the Indsan Rebellion 
in Rohilcund, Futtehghur, and Oude; by William 
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the cantonments, and begged them to dismiss 
from their minds the causeless dread that 
prevailed among them. The sepoys appeared 
much relieved by his assurances, and said 
they “had commenced a new life.” In 
a despatch dated May 23rd, the brigadier 
stated that the reports from Moradabad, 
Shahjehanpoor, and Almora, were most 
satisfactory, and that the conduct of the 
8th irregular cavalry was “beyond praise.” * 
This last point was remarkable, inasmuch 
as the regiment in question consisted chietly 
of Patans taken from the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. With regard to Moradabad, it is 
evident that the brigadier thought it best 
to take a very lenient view of the outbreak 
which had occurred there. A party of 
the 29th N.I. had actually broken open 
the gaol, and released a great number 
of prisoners, including a notorious villain 
named Nujjoo Khan, who was under sen- 
tence of transportation for life (for having at- 
temptcd to murder a European magistrate), 
and who subsequently became a rebel leader 
of sume note.t The brigadicr does not 
enter into particulars; but he urges, that “a 
free pardon from the highest authorities” 
should be extended to the troops in general ; 
and he adds, that the 29th were “ proving 
their repentance for the outbreak of bad 
men among them.” The temper of the 
population was, however, far less promising : 
indeed, throughout Rohilcund, disorgani- 
sation in the civil government seems to 
have preceded mutiny in the cantonments. 
Mr. Edwards, the magistrate and collector 
of the Budaon district, says, that as early as 
the 19th of May, the infection had “spread 
from the tracts on the right bank of the 
Ganges, which were by that time im open 
rebellion. Bands of marauders sprang up, 
as it were, hy magic, and commenced plun- 
dering on the roads, and sacking and plun- 
dering villages.’+ The officers and civilians 
became alarmed, and sent their wives and 
children to Nynee Tal, a sanitary station, 
seventy miles distant, in the Kumaon 
district. The sepoys remonstrated against 


Edwards, judge of Benares, and late magistrate and 
collector of Budaon, in Rohileund; p. 3. 
} Ibtd., p. 2. 
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this evidence of distrust, but happily in vain. 
In the 8th irregular cavalry, however, such 
perfect reliauce continued to be placed, that 
their commandant, Captain Mackenzie, was 
empowered to raise additional troops for 
permanent service; and the cavalry lines 
were appointed as the place of rendezvous 
in the event of an ontbreak. 

Nor was this confidence without founda- 
tion. The corps, it is true, succumbed ; but 
it is evident the men had no systematic 
treachery in view, but were simply car- 
ried away by what to them must have 
been an irresistible impulse. At Bareilly 
there yet remained a lineal descendant 
of the brave but ill-fated Hafiz Rehmet, 
the Rohilla chief who fell when Bri- 
tish bayonets were hired out by Warren 

Hastings, to enable Shujah Dowlah, of 
| Oude, to “annex” a neighbouring country. 
Khan Bahadoor Khan was a venerable- 
looking man, of dignified manners, and 
considerable ability—much respected by 
both Europeans and natives. Being a 
pensioner of government in his double 
capacity as representative of the former 
ruler of the country, and also as a retired 
Principal Sudder Ameen (or native judge), 
the old man was considered, by the com- 
missioner and collector, as identified with 
British interests; and he was daily closcted 
with them as a counsellor in their anxious 
discussions regarding the state of affairs.* 
From subsequent events, he is believed to 
have been instrumental in fomenting dis- 
affection, rather than to have been carried 
away by the torrent; but no very conclu- 
sive evidence has yet appeared on the 
subject. On the 29th of May, some of 
the Native officers reported to Colonel 
Troup, the second in command, that whilst 
bathing in the river, the men of the 
18th and 68th N.I. had sworn to rise in 
the middle of the day and massacre the 
Europeans, Notice was immediately given 
to Captain Mackenzie; under whom the 
irregular cavalry turned out with the ut- 
most promptitude, and appeared quite re- 
solved to stand by the Europeans.t+ 

No outbreak occurred during this or the 
following day; but great numbers of the 
45th mutineers, from Ferozpoor, passed 
through Bareilly on both these days, and 
spread alarm among the yet obedient troops, 


* Mutiny of the Bengal Army, p. 198. 

t Col. Troup’s report.—Further Parl. Papers, p. 138. 

} Mohammed Nizam, a Native officer, was told by 
Captain Mackenzie to go back and look after his 
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by assuring them that a large European 
force, with artillery, had been concentrated 
in the vicinity of the station, and that the 
destruction of the whole of the Native regi- 
ments had been resolved on by the “gora 
logue” (white people). The Native lines were 
a scene of confusion throughout the night of 
Saturday the 30th; few of the men retired 
to their own huts; and the Europeans were 
in a state of extreme anxicty, having re- 
ceived warning of the determination at 
which the irregular cavalry had arrived—of 
remaining strictly neutral in the approach- 
ing struggle, and neither raising their hands 
against their countrymen nor the Euro- 
peans. The confidence of some of the offi- 
cers in their men was unbroken to the last. 
For instance, at nine o’clock on the Sun- 
day morning, Major Pearson, who was in 
command of the 18th, called on Colonel 
Troup, and assured him that his men were 
all right. Two hours later a gun was fired 
by the artillery, and immediately after- 
wards the sepoys began firing on the officers’ 
bungalows. Brigadier Sibbald mounted 
his horse, and rode towards the cavalry 
lines, hut was met by a party of infantry, 
who shot him in the chest: the brave 
old soldier rode on till he reached the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, and then dropped dead 
from his horse. Ensign Tucker perished 
while endeavouring to save the life of the 
scrgeant-major. ‘The chief part of the 
Europeans, civil and military, reached the 
cavalry lines in safety, and agreed to retire 
on Nynee Tal. ‘The troopers were assem- 
bled in readiness to join in the retreat, 
when Captain Mackenzie came up, and 
asked Colonel ‘l'roup’s permission to com- 
ply with the wishes of the men, who desired 
“to have a crack at the mutineers.” They 
returned accordingly, and soon came in 
sight of the rebels. The result may be 
readily guessed. The sight of the green 
flag—the symbol of their faith—sufficed to 
turn the scale with the troopers; and 
when directed to charge upon their co- 
religionists, they halted, began to murmur, 
and ended by turning their horses’ heads, 
and ranging themselves around the same 
banner. The officers (Captain Mackenzie 
and Lieutenant Becher), with a faithful 
remnant of their Jate regiment, were com- 
pelled to rejoin the party proceeding to 


three motherless boys, who were left in the lines of 
the mutineers. The old man grasped the hand of 
his commander, and, looking up to heaven with tears 
in his eyes, exclaimed, “No, 1 will go on with you, 
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Nynee Tal. Mr. Alexander, the commis- 
siouer, had a very narrow escape. He was 
ill and in bed, when the gun, the signal 
for mutiny, was fired. His native servant 
rushed in, and begged him to fly. The com- 
missioner declared himself unable to ride, 
but was lifted on to his saddle in an almost 
fainting state, by his attendant. ‘lhe 
horse took fright at the firing, and ran 
away, happily taking the Nynee Tal road, 
and thus saving the life of its rider. The 
fate of those who did not succeed in effect- 
ing their escape has not been fully ascer- 
tained. Six officers—namely, Major Pear- 
son, Captains Richardson and Hathorn, 
Lieutenant Stewart, and Ensign Dyson, 
at first believed to be concealed in a vil- 
lage seven miles from Delhi—are stated, 
in the Gazette of May 6th, 1858, as still 
missing, and supposed to have been killed 
by the villagers. Messrs. Robertson and 
Raikes, judges of Bareilly; Dr. Hay, son- 
in-law to the late Lieutenant-governor 
Thomason; Mr.Wyatt, the deputy-collector ; 
and Dr. Carl Buch, principal of the Bareilly 
college, remained behind. They are alleged 
to have been formally tried by the muti- 
neers, who omitted none of the usual forms, 
and made Khan Bahadoor Khan act as the 
judge. A jury was sworn, witnesses were 
examined, a conviction obtained, and sen- 
tence of death passed with affected solem- 
nity on the unfortunate gentlemen, who 
were then publicly hanged in front of the 
gaol. ‘To appreciate the force of this horri- 
ble sarcasm, it must be remembered that 
our administration of justice, both civil and 
criminal, was detested by the natives; and 
that a Rohilcund magistrate had been, 
for more than a year before the outbreak, 
representing “the great abuse of the power 
of the civil courts, and the reckless manner 
in which they decreed the sale of rights 
and interests connected with the soil, in 
satisfaction of petty debts, and the danger- 
ous dislocation of society which was in con- 
sequence being produced.”* Moreover, 
one of the victims, Mr. Wyatt, had himself 
published, anonymously, a book entitled 
Revelations respecting the Police, Magis- 
tracy, and Criminal Courts,t which suffi- 
ciently accounts for the deep-rooted ani- 
mosity excited by our system, and which 
naturally extended to its administrators. 


and do my duty.” The children did not perish, but 
suffered much from poverty and neglect.—Raikes’ 
Revoll, p. 135. 

* Edwards’ Personal Adventures, p. 14. 


Dr. Hansbrow, ‘the medical officer in 
charge of the gaol, ascended to the roof of 
that building, and attempted fo resist the 
insurgents, but was overpowered and put to 
death. The prisoners, to the number of 
about 4,000, were released.{ The treasury 
was plundered, the cantonments fired, and 
many lives were lost in the contest for 
booty, which ensued between the sepoys 
and the population. 

At Shahjehanpoor, a mutiny occurred 
on the same Sunday, of which no official 
account has ever been furnished; for those 
whose duty it would have been to report 
the details to government, were themselves 
among the victims. The 28th N.I. rose en 
masse during the time of morning service, 
and some of the men entered the church, 
murdered the collector (Mr. Ricketts) and 
Dr. Bowling, and wounded Ensign Spens. 
Captain James, the officer in command of the 
regiment, was killed while endeavouring to 
recall his men to a sense of duty; Captain 
Salmon was wounded while running to the 
parade-ground ; but he, with Ensign Spens 
and twenty-six other persons, including eight 
ladies and four children, made their escape 
to Mohumdee, a station in Oude, where 
their arrival caused great excitement among 
the Native troops, and accelerated the 
catastrophe in which they perished. 

The account here given is derived from 
a letter written by the assistant-commis- 
sioner of Mohumdee, Captain Patrick Orr, 
to his brother at Lucknow.§ Circumstan- 
tial narratives of the Shahjehanpoor mutiny 
were published in various Indian journals; 
but they contradict one another in impor- 
taut particulars, and are probably all equally 
fictitious, 

Budaon is about thirty miles from Ba- 
reilly. In the afternoon of Sunday, the 
3st, intelligence was received that crowds 
of released convicts were thronging the 
Bareilly road, and were already within eight 
miles of Budaon; and further, that a detach- 
ment of the mutineers were in full march 
thither, in the assurance of being joined 
by the treasury guard ix plundering and 
burning the station. The magistrate, Mr. 
Edwards, whose narrative has been already 
quoted, felt that the discontent of the 
population rendered it hopeless to attempt 
to oppose the insurgents. Mr. Phillips, the 

+ Ostensibly by “Orderly Panchkooree Khan.” 

{ Further Parl. Papers, 1857 ; p. 2. : 

§ Gubbins’ Mutiny in Oudh, p. 123; Rees’ Steye 
of Lueknow, p. 48. 
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magistrate of Etah, was at this time at Bu- 
daon, having come thus far on his way to 
Bareilly, whither he was proceeding to pro- 
cure military aid te put down disturbances 
in his own district. On learning what had 
occurred, he mounted his horse, and with an 
escort composed of a dozen horsemen (some 
belonging to different regiments of irregu- 
lar horse, others common police sowars), 
dashed off at full gallop, in order to reach 
the Ghauts across the Ganges before the 
convicts or rebels could close the road, and 
prevent his return to Etah. Edwards was 
sorely tempted to make his escape also. His 
wife and child had previously found refuge 
at Nynee Tal; but he considered it his duty 
“to stick to the ship as long as she floated.” 
He remained the only European officer in 
charge of a district, containing a lawless 
population of nearly 1,100 souls, with a Mo- 
hammedan deputy-collector for his sole as- 
sistant. ‘I went,” he saya, “into my room, 
and prayed earnestly that God would protect 
and guide me, and enable me to do my duty. 


_ [then summoned my kotwal, and arranged 
| with him as best we could, for maintaining, 


as long as possible, the peace of the town.” 
At ten at night, Mr. Donald, an indigo 
planter, and his son; Mr. Gibson, a patrol 
in the customs department, temporarily on 
duty in the district; and Mr. Stewart and 


his wife and family (Eurasians), sought 
_ protection in Mr. Edwards’ house. By 


congregating together, however, they rather 
increased than diminished their mutual dan- 
ger, by attracting attention, which was the 
more to be deprecated, “as some of the 
party were at feud with the people of the 
district, in consequence of having pur- 
chased estates, sold under harsh circum- 
stances by decrees of our civil courts.” 
This statement is followed by others, which 
deserve quotation in full, as illustrating the 
gulf that opened at the feet of the govern- 
ing race the moment the Bengal merce- 
naries hoisted the standard of revolt. 


“To the large number of these sales during the 
past twelve or fifteen years, and the operation of 
our revenue system, which has had the result of 
destroying the gentry of the country, and breaking 
up the village communities, I attribute solely the 
disorganisation of this and the i pel! dis- 
tricts in these provinces. By fraud or chicanery, 
a vast number of the estates of families of rank and 
influence have been alienated, either wholly or in 
part, and have been purchased by new men, chiefly 
traders or government officials, without character or 
influence over their tenantry. * * * ‘The very 
first people who came in to me, imploring aid, were 
of this new proprietary body, to whom I had a 


right to look for vigorous and efficient efforts in the 
maintenance of order. On the other hand, those who 
really could control the vast masses of the rural 
population, were interested in bringing about a state 
of disturbance and general anarchy.” 

In adverting to the manufacture and distribution 
of the chupatties in the North-Western Provinces, 
Mr. Edwards he truly believe that the rural 
population of all classes among whom these cakes 
spread, were as ignorant as I was myself of their 
real object; but it was olear they were a secret 
sign to be on the alert; and the minds of the people 
were, through them, kept watchful and me As 
soon as the disturbances broke out at Meerut and 
Delhi, the cakes explained themselves, and the 
people at once perceived what was expected from 
them. In Budaon, the mass of the population rose in a 
body, and the entire district became a scene of 
anarchy and confusion. The ancient proprietary 
body took the opportunity of murdering or expelling 
the auction purchasers, and resumed possesion of 
their hereditary estates. * * * The rural classes 
would never have joined in rebelling with the 
sepoys, whom they hated, had not these causes of 
discontent already existed. ‘They evinced no sym- 

athy whatever about the cartridges, or four said to 
be made of human hones, and could not have been 
acted on by any cry of their religion being in danger. 
It is questions involving their rights and interests 
in the soil, and hereditary holdings invariably termed 
by them ‘jan se azeez (dearer than hfe), which 
excite them to a dangerous degree.”* 


At six o’clock on Monday afternoon, the 
company of the 68th N.I., on guard at 
the treasury, broke into open mutiny, 
released 300 prisoners confined in the gaol, 
and seized the money entrusted to their 
charge, amounting to about £15,000. The 
smallness of the sum was a great disap- 
pointment: they had expected to find 
£70,000 in the treasury; and would have 
done so, had not Mr. Edwards, anticipating 
the outbreak, refused to reccive the custo- | 
mary payments of the zemindars. Directly 
after the rise of the guard, a party of the 
Bareilly mutineers entered the station, and 
the Native police threw away their badges 
and fraternised with the rebels. The re- 
leased convicts issued from the gaol, and 
proceeded, hooting and yelling, to the ma- 
gistrate’s house. The [Europeans heard 
the ominous sounds; and mounting the 
horses which had been standing saddled 
all the day, rode for their lives. Mr. 
Edwards aud the two Donalds succeeded in 
forcing thcir way, revolver in hand, through 
the crowd; but Mr. Gibson was killed. 
The others were subsequently protected by 
Mooltan Khan—a “ fine powerful Patan, 
between forty and fifty years of age,” re- 
lated to, and in the service of, a petty chief, 
known as the nawab of Shumsabad, a place 

* Edwards’ Personal Adventures, pp. 13—17. 
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near the Ganges. Mooltan Khan told the 
fugitives that their escape was impossible, 
on account of the state of the country; and 
he seemed inclined either to leave them to 
their fate, or to allow the half-a-dozen 
troopers appointed by the nawab to escort 
the Europeans on their way, to dispose of 
them summarily. Edwards saw that a 
crisis had arrived; and riding up to Mool- 
tan Khan, he laid his hand on his shoulder, 
saying, “Have you a family, and little 
children?” The Patan nodded. “Are 
they not dependent on you for bread?” 
“Yes,” was the answer. “ Well,” rejoined 
Edwards, “so have I; and I am confident 
you are not the man ‘to take my life and 
destroy their means of support.” Mooltan 
Khan hesitated a» moment, and then said, 
‘TT will save your life if I can; follow me.’ 
He set off at a gallop, the three Europeans 
after him; and despite the remonstrances 
of the troopers, who desired the death of 
the fugitives, Mooltan Khan conveyed them 
by a circuitous cross-country route, avoid- 
ing the hostile villagers, and enabled them 
to reach a place of temporary safety; that is 
to say, a station not then submerged be- 
neath the flood of mutiny. During Mr. 
Edwards’ wanderings, he was attended with 
unwavering fidelity by an Afghan servant, 
and by a Seik named Wuzeer Sing, who had 
retired from the 29th regiment of N.I. in 
April, 1857, to join a small band of native 
Christians resident at Budaon, and had sub- 
sequently been employed as an orderly. 

Moradabad.—News of the outbreak and 
massacre at Bareilly reached Moradabad on 
the 2nd of June, and a marked alteration 
took place in the demeanour of the 29th 
N.1, and in that of the population. The 
treasury, containing 75,000 rupees, was 
under the charge of the sepoys, who com- 
menced plundering it on the 3rd of June. 
The sepoys, disappointed by the smallness 
of the booty, seized the treasurer, carried 
him up to the guns, and threatened to blow 
him away unless he disclosed where the 
supposed remainder was hidden. Mr. Saun- 
ders (the magistrate) and Mr. Wilson (the 
judge) succeeded in rescuing their country- 
man, but not without danger to themselves ; 
fora few of the mutineers put the percus- 
sion-caps on their muskets, and took deli- 
berate aim at the retreating Europeans. 
Some of the Native officers rushed forward, 
and reminding the men that they had taken 
an oath to refrain from bloodshedding, per- 
suaded them to drop their weapons. 
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Mr. Wilson had great influence with the 
29th N.I.; his knowledge of the language 
having enabled him both to harangue them 
publicly, and converse familiarly with them 
in their lines. To this cause, and the nerve 
and moderation evinced by both officers 
and civilians, may be attributed the absence 
of the tragic excesses committed in other 
stations. The regiment, and artillery de- 
tachment, proceeded quietly to appropriate 
the government treasure, the opium, and 
all the plate-chests, and other valuable 
property of private individuals, which had 
been sent for security to the government 
treasury. The Native police withdrew, and 
hid themselves; and the Europeans, with 
their wives and children, quitted the station; 
some proceeding to Meerut, others to Ny- 
nee Tal, There were at Moradabad several 
Native officers on leave from their regi- 
ments, whose services had been previously 
placed at the disposal of the local autho- 
rities. They volunteered to escort the 
Europeans to Meerut; the offer was ac- 
cepted, and the promise fulfilled.* 

The various mutinous regiments of Rohil- 
cund united, and marched to Delhi, where 
their co-operation was much desired, as we 
learn from the following characteristic epis- 
tle, intercepted at Haupper (near Meerut):— 


“ From the Officers of the Army at Delhi, to the 
Officers of the Bareilly and Mor adabad Regiments.— 
If you are coming to help us, it is incumbent on 

ou that if you eat your food there, you wash your 
baie here, for here.the fight is going on with the 
English ; and by the goodness of oe even one de- 
feat to us is ten to them, and our troops are assem- 
bled here in large numbers. It is now necessary 
for you to come here; for large rewards will be con- 
ferred by the ane . kings, the centre of prosperity, 
the King of D We are looking out moat 
anxiously for you, Mike fasters watching for the call 
of the mezzin yo signal that the fast is ended}. 
Come, come for there 1 is no rose 
Without the spring of your presence. 
The opening bud with drought 
Is as an infant without milk.” 


On the Ist of July, the longing eyes of 
the rebel Delhi garrison were gladdened, 
and those of the besiegers mortified, by the 
sight of the Rohileund mutineers, who were 
watched by friends and foes crossing the 
Jumna in boats (the bridge being broken), 
and marching into one of the seven gates of 
the city in military array, with infantry, cav- 
alry, artillery, and some hundred cart-loads 
of treasure. 


* Further Parl. Papers, pp. 9—11. 
+ Daily News, August 17th, 1857. 
Special Correspondent. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OUDE, LUCKNOW, SEETAPOOR, MOHUMDEE, MULLAON, BAHRAETCH, GONDAH, 
MULLAPOOR, FYZABAD, SALONE, AND DURIABAD.—MAY t6TH To JULY 41x, 1857. 


Ovpe.—The efforts of Sir Henry Law- 
rence were successful in preserving the 
tranquillity of Oude up to the end of May. 
In the meantime, he had taken precautions 
in anticipation of a calamity which he 
considered nothing short of the speedy re- 
capture of Delhi could avert. On the 16th 
of May, he requested the Supreme govern- 
ment, by telegraph, to entrust him with 
plenary military power in Oude; which was 
immediately granted.* He was appointed 
brigadier-general, and he lost not a moment 
in entirely changing the disposition of 
the troops. Arrangements for Lucknow, 
he considered, might be satisfactorily made ; 
but the unprotected condition of Allahabad, 
Benares, and especially of Cawnpoor, filled 


| him with alarm; and he wrote urgently to 


the governor-general, entreating that no 
expense might be spared in sending Euro- 
peans to reinforce that place. At midnight 
on the 20th, an application for aid was dis- 
patched from thence to Lucknow (fifty miles 
distant), and was answered by the imme- 
diate dispatch of fifty men of H.M.’s 32nd, 
aud two squadrons of Native cavalry. The 
cavalry were not needed at Cawnpoor ; and 
Captain Fletcher Hayes projected, and ob- 
tained leave to attempt, the expedition 
against the Etah rajah, the melancholy 
result of which has been already related. 
Lucknow itself needed every precaution 
which Sir Henry Lawrence had the means 
of taking. It extended along the nght 
bank of the Goomtee for four miles, aud its 
buildings covered an area of seven miles. 
It contained, according to Mr. Rankes, 
200,000 fighting-men, and as many more 
armed citizens. Sleeman estimated the 
total population at 1,000,000 persons;t 
others have placed it at 1,200,000: but 
no census had been attempted either by the 
Native or European government. The rising 
of the Lucknow people was anticipated by 
the resident Europeans as a very probable 
event, for the plain reason that, in the words 
of one of the annalists of the siege, “ we 


* Appendix to Parl. Papers on naa S p. 187. 

+ Raikes’ Revolt, p. 104. Sleeman’s Oude, vol. i., 
p. 136, t Hees’ Stege of Lucknow, p. 34. 
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had done very little to merit their love, and 
much to merit their detestation ;” and “the 
people in general, and especially the .poor, 
were dissatisfied, because they were taxed 
directly and indirectly in every way.”t The 
mutiny of the Native troops was still more 
confidently expected; and Sir Henry Law- 
rence was urged to prevent it by disarming 
them: but he considered that this measure, 
though practicable and even desirable had 
the capital only required to be cared for, 
might precipitate an outbreak at Cawnpvor 
and at the out-stations of Oude, and there- 
fore ought not to be adopted except in the 
last extremity. In the distribution of the 
forces, the chief object had been to station 
the Europeans where they would suffer least 
from exposure to the climate; and the na- 
tives had been entrusted with the sole charge 
of several important positions. It became 
necessary to make a new arrangement, and 
likewise to reduce the number of stations, 
that, in the event of an outbreak, the Euro- 
peans might not be cut off in detail. ‘“ We 
had eight posts,” writes Sir H. Lawrence to 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, on the 20th of May: “as 
Sir C. Napier would say, we were like chips 
in porridge. We have given up four posts, 
and greatly strengthened three,’”’§ 

Of these three, the Muchee Bhawn was 
the one which was at the ouset most relied 
on. This fort, which derives its name of 
Muchee (fish) |] from the device over the gate- 
way, and Bhawn (Sanscrit for house), had 
the’appearance of a formidable and secure 
stronghold, and was held by the natives to 
be almost impregnable. It occupied a 
commanding position with regard to the 
town; and advantage was taken of this by 
planting cannon on its walls; or where that 
could not be done, supplying the deficiency 
with “jingals,” or immense blunderbusses 
moving on pivots. All the magazine stores, 
previously under the charge of sepoys, were 
removed into the Muchee Bhawn, and a 
company of Europeans placed on guard 
there; supplies of wheat, and all sorts of 


§ Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. 311. 
| ‘I te order of the Fish was the highest and mast 


coveted distinction in the Mogul empire. 
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provisions, were laid in, and also very largely 
into the Residency, which was the post 
next in strength. At the treasury, within 
the Residency compound, were stationed 
130 Europeans, 200 Natives, and six guns: 
the sepoys were allowed to remain on guard 
at the treasury tent; but the guns were so 
disposed as to give the Europeans complete 
command over the tent, in the event of an 
attempt upon it. 

A copy of the proclamation issued at 
Agra, promising immunity from punish- 
ment to all sepoys not concerned in the 
murderous attacks upon Europeans, now 
reached Lucknow. Sir Henry Lawrence 
followed the example of Mr. Colvin, by 
directing the judicial commissioncr to pré- 
pare, and issue throughout Oude, a notifi- 
cation holding out still stronger assurances 
of clemency. This policy was generally 
approved at Lucknow, as it had been at 
Agra, on the ground that it was just pos- 
sible the dreaded combination of the Native 
troops might be stopped by timely con- 
ciliation.* 

While a semblance of order was main- 
tained among the troops, some hope re- 
mained of averting the danger; and even 
after the outbreak, the necessity of stop- 
ping the process of coalition and combina- 
tion among the rebels was so manifest, 
that, despite the fierce cry for vengeance 
which speedily arose, some voices werc still 
raised in favour of a rule of action morc 
befitting a Christian people, than the adop- 
tion of the Draconian principle, that death 
was to be the indiscriminating punishment 
of every grade of mutiny or insurrection. 
For instance, a letter written from Simla 
on the 23rd of June, descriptive of the tone 
of feeling prevalent there, states that 
“Lord William Hay, deputy-commissioncr 
up here, and Mr. Campbell, say if the 
mutinecrs would now lay down their arms, 
and promise to go tu their homes, we 
should be most thankful to grasp at the 
a gel If this opinion could be formed 

y a person of such sound judgment and 
intimate acquaintance with native character 
as Lord William Hay, at the latter end of 
June, much more might of course be urged 
in favour of the view taken by Sir Henry 
Lawrence before the explosion which took 
place at Lucknow at the close of May. 

The Mohammedan festival of the “ Eed,” 


| or “New Moon,” fell on the 24th of May; 


* Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 43. 
t Daily News, August 23rd, 1857. 


and considerable apprehension was felt 
during its celebration. On the preceding 
evening, a telegram from General Wheeler 
had stated it as almost certain that the 
troops would rise that night at Cawnpoor ; 
and it was believed that the example would 
be immediately followed at Lucknow. In- 
cendiarism had everywhere marked the first 
movements of the mutineers at other sta- 
tions; and, from the beginning of the month, 
had shown itself at Lucknow. Placards, 
inviting all true Hindoos and Mussulmans 
to exterminate the Feringhees, were posted 
up at night in several places. Reports that 
the 7Ist regiment was in actual mutiny, 
had more than once got about; and, on one 
occasion, Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
military staff had been called down to the 
lines in the middle of the day by an alarm 
of the kind. 

The Eed, however, passed off without 
any disturbance. Still it was thought ad- 
visable that the ladies and children should 
leave cantonments, and take shelter in the 
Residency and adjacent houses compre- 
hended within the intrenchments, after- 
wards so gallantly defended. Mr. Gub- 
bins, the commissioner for Oude, had used 
all possible precautions against the antici- 
pated siege. His house, solidly built of 
masonry, comprised two stories, and was 
exposed on three sides to the city. Ma- 
sonry parapets, pierced with loopholes, were 
erected all around the roof; the veran- 
dahs and doorways were similarly protected 
with walls of masonry; and strong doors, 
cased with sheet-iron on the outside, were 
fixed upon the entrances on the ground 
floor. Mr. Gubbins commenced his fortifi- 
cations at a time when few other Euro- 
peans in Lucknow seriously contemplated 
an attack on the Residency; and his prepara- 
tions were not carried on without exciting 
the mirth of some of his neighbours ;} while 
others imitated his example. 

Throughout the whole month of May, 
Sir Henry Lawrence is described as having 
been “ untiring in his exertions. He gene- 
rally visited the Muchee Bhawn_ every 
morning, and any other post that called for 
his attention. From breakfast until dark 
he was consulting with his military subor- 
dinates, closeted with Native officers, or at 
work with his pen.”§ He was the mainspring 
of the entire community. Military men 
and civilians, covenanted and uncovenanted ; 


t Gubbina’ Mutinies tn Oudh, p. 27. 
§ Lbud., p- 45. 
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merchants, tradespeople, servants, the Eura- 
sians, and all the loyal natives, vied with each 
other in loving and trusting Henry Law- 
rence. The uncovenanted assistants, com- 
prising clerks, copyists, &c., were embodied as 
special constables, and cheerfully took night 
duty; each man feeling that his services, if 
well performed, however subordinate in 
character, would not pass unnoticed or un- 
rewarded, Rees says, ‘the uncovenanted, 
particularly, had a kind friend in Sir 
Henry; and with the common soldier he 
was equally, if not even more popular.”’* 
The enthusiasm displayed when he removed 
the head-quarters of his office from canton- 
ments into the Residency (31st May), was 


| very striking. The sight of his attenuated 


but soldier-like form—the eyes already 
sunken with sleeplessness, the forehead 
furrowed with anxious thought, the soft 
hair cut short on the head, the long wavy 
beard descending to his breast—all the well- 
kuown features of probably the most gene- 
rally beloved man in India—called forth a 
perfect storm of acclamation. ‘Loud “hur- 


| rahs!” and shouts of “Long life to Sir 


Henry!” continued until he had passed 
out of sight into the Residency, where 
he was soon to receive his death-wound. 
On the afternoon of Saturday, the 30th, 
he wrote a private letter to Mr. Raikes at 
Agra, by the last regular post that left 


_ Lucknow for nearly a year; in which he 


observes—“ If the commander-in-chief delay 


' much Jonger, he may have to recover Cawn- 


poor, Lucknow, and Allahabad ; indeed, all 
down to Calcutta. * * * While we 
are intrenching two posts in the city, we 
are virtually besieging four regiments (in a 
quiet way) with 300 Europeans. Not very 
pleasant diversion from my civil duties. [ 
am daily in the town, four miles off, for 
some hours; but reside in the cantonments, 
guarded by the gentlemen we are besicg- 
ing. * * * What I most fear are 
risings in the districts, and the irregulars 
getting tainted.” 

Both these evils were manifesting them- 
selves at the time when the above para- 
graph was written. The disorganised con- 
dition of the Doab districts was reacting 
on the Oude border. Up to the 25th of 
May, no overt act of insurrection occurred ; 
but then several of the dispossessed talook- 
dars began to resume possession of the 

* Rees’ Siege of Lucknow, p. 39. 


t Raikes’ Revolt in the N. W. Provinces, p. 22; 
f Lbid., p. 22. 
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villages from whence they had been ejected; 
and the zcmindars of Mulheeabad and its 
neighbourhood, distant about eighteen miles 
from Lucknow, evinced undisguised disaf- 
fection. These people were the descendants 
of Afreedees, who came from the Khyber 
mountains, and are described as “greedy, 
poor, and idle”? They began assembling 
in their villages, and threatened the local 
treasury at Mulheeabad. To repress them, 
a party of police, under Captain Weston, 
was detached from Lucknow, with tem- 
porary good effect. 

Another interesting letter reached Mr. 
Raikes by the same post, from his son-in- 
law, Mr. Christian, an able and experienced 
revenue officer, who expressed a hope that 
the eyes of government would now be 
opened to the effect of the levelling policy, 
by the state of affairs in the disturbed pro- 
vinces, where they had hardly a single man 
of influence to look to for help, all being 
equal in their poverty. He added, however, 
as far as Lucknow was concerned—* Sir 
Henry Lawrence has arranged admirably; 
and, come what will, we are prepared.” + 

That is to say, about 930 Europeans held 
themselves in readiness for the very possi- 
ble contingency of a hand-to-hand struggle 
with above 4,000 of their own trained 
troops, 

That same evening (30th May), the nine 
o’clock gun gave the signal for mutiny to a 
portion of the Native troops. A party of 
the 71st N.I. had been removed from the 
Muchee Bhawn a few days before, on 
account of their suspected disaffection, and 
were stationed in the city. It was not, 
however, these men, but those of another 
company of the samc regiment in canton- 
ments, who turned out and commenced 
firing, while a body of about forty made 
straight for the mess-house, ransacked, and 
sot it on fire. The officers everywhere were 
on the alert, and left their messes upon the 
first shot being fired. Sir Henry rode 
at once to the European camp. Brigadier 
I{andscomb, a fine old soldier, advanced on 
the lines of the 71st with a company of 
H.M.’s 82nd. The word to “ fix bayonets” 
was given, and the Europeans could scarcely 
be restrained from charging without orders. 
The brigadier withheld them, saying, “ You 
might kill friends.’ Then bidding them 
halt, he advanced alone, intending, despite 
the darkness and confusion, to address the 
mutineers; but was fired on, and fell from 
his horse dead. The sepoys of the 71st, 
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becoming more bold, marched upon a body 
of H.M.’s 82nd foot and four guns, posted 
to the right of them in the European camp ; 
but a volley of grape soon drove them back 
into their lines. Lieutenant Grant, of the 
71st N.I., was killed while on picket duty at 
another part of the cantonments. ‘The 
gubahdar on guard had cohcealed him under 
a charpoy, or four-legged native bed, when 
some of the mutineers rushed in. The 
subahdar told them that the lieutenant had 
escaped; but a havildar of the same guard, 
merciless in his intense bigotry, pointed to 
the place of concealment,* and the un- 
fortunate officer was immediately dragged 
forth, and pierced through by bayonets and 
musket-balls. 

The 71st mutineers possessed themselves 
both of the colours and treasure of their 
regiment. The 13th N.I. were assembled 
on their own parade, and detained there for 
a considerable time by the exertions of 
Major Bruére. Many of the men, however, 
| broke away and forced open the magazine. 
The adjutant, Lieutenant Chambers, tried 
to prevent the plunder of the ammunition, 
but was fired upon, and severely wounded 
in theleg. Finding his men deserting him, 
Major Bruére at length marched off a 
remnant of the 13th with the colours, and 
took post with about 200 men by the side 
of H.M.’s 32nd. The treasure was very 
gallantly saved by Lieutenant Loughnan, 
assisted by the Seiks of the regiment. 

While Major Bruére was thus performing 
Ins puolic duty, his wife and children were 
| exposed to extreme danger. Mrs. Bruére 
had returned to cantonments against orders, 
and was in her bungalow when the mutiny 
took place. Some faithful sepoys of her 
husband’s regiment, saved her by putting 
her through a hole in the wall, which they 
made while the mutineers were calling for 
her. She and her little ones fled into the 
open country, and after passing the night 
in an open ditch, succeeded next morning 
| in safely reaching the Residency. 

The 48th N.I. likewise assembled on 
their parade, under Colonel Palmer, who 
pee to march to the European camp; 

ut this the men would not do; and when 
several of the officers proposed going thither 
themselves to ascertain the state of affairs, 


* Mutiny of Bengal Army; by one who served 
under Sir Charles Napier; p. 77. 

+ Gubbins says forty (p. 105); Sir Henry Lawrence 
twenty-five, in his first telegraphic despatch of May 
30th, 1857.—Appendix to Parl. Papers, p. 348. 
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the sepoys withheld them, saying that they 
were sure to be killed. It is stated by 
Mr. Gubbins, but without any explanation 
of so strange a fact, that after it had 
become evident that the 48th would not 
act against the mutineers, the magazine 
was opened, and ammunition served out to 
them. He adds, that while engaged in this 
duty, Lieutenant Ousely was struck down 
by one of his men with a bludgeon, and 
they then helped themselves. Finding that 
numbers were deserting, and that the corps 
would not face the mutineers, Colonel Pal- 
mer proposed to march to the Residency in 
the city; but by the time he reached the 
iron bridge, only fifty-seven men remained 
around the colours. 

The lines of the 7th light cavalry were at 
Moodkeepoor, about three miles from the 
cantonments. Not above 150 troopers 
were there when the mutiny broke out. 
These were immediately called out by their 
officers; when some twenty-fivet of them, 
before line could be formed, dashed off at 
full speed towards the cantonments; the 
rest patrolled during the night, and drew 
up, after daybreak, on the right of the 32nd 
regiment. 

While these movements were going on, 


the bungalows in cantonments presented a ' 


sccne of general uproar and devastation. 
Lieutenant Ilardinge, with his irregular 
cavalry, patrolled along the main street of 
the cantonments, and was wounded in his 
unavailing efforts to stop the gencral plun- 
der, which extended to the native bazaars. 


were the only ones in cantonments not 
fired. 

After daybreak, the 7th cavalry were 
directed to move towards Moodkcepoor, 
where the officers’ houses and the troopers’ 
lines had been seized and fired by the muti- 
necrs. They found the post occupied by the 
enemy in force. A horseman rode from the 
rebel ranks and waved his sword before the 
yet loyal cavalry, on which forty of them, as 
if moved by an irresistible impulse, spurring 
their horses, galloped across, and ranged 
themselves on the side of the enemy. The 
rest appear to have remained firm until 
Sir Henry Lawrence arrived at Mood- 
keepoor, about 4 a.m., with four guns and 
two companies of H.M.’s 32nd. The muti- 
neers amounted to about 1,000 men, chiefly 
infantry, assembled in disorderly masses. 
The guns opened upon them at the distance 
of a mile with round shot, and, after a few 
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discharges, they broke up and fied pre- 
cipitately. The guns followed slowly with 
the infantry: the troopers might have over- 
taken the fugitive crowds; but they had 
evidently no desire to do so, notwithstanding 
the promise of 100 rupees for every mutineer 
captured or slain; and, after proceeding a 
few miles further, the pursuit was abandoned. 
Thirty prisoners were taken. The Euro- 
peans were at first surprised by seeing 
numbers of men and women running in all 
directions, with bundles on their heads ; but 
they soon discovered that these were vil- 
lagers and camp-followers making off with 
booty obtained in the cantonments during 
the preceding night. Some of the plun- 
derers were seized by Commissioner Gub- 
bins, who, with his own orderly and three 
of Fisher’s horse, got detached from the rest 
of the cavalry; but what to do with his 
prisoners the commissioner knew not; for, 
he adds, “we had not yet learnt to kill 
in cold blood.” Neither had the sepoys 
learned to expect it: they would have been 
more daring had they been more desperate. 
Gubbins and his four native followers came 
suddenly on six of the fugitives, and cap- 
turcd them in the following singular man- 
ner. “Coming up with them, they threw 
down their loaded muskets and drew their 
swords, of which several had two. Threat- 
ening them with our fire-arms, we called 
upon them to throw down their arms, which 
presently they did. One of them declared 
himself to be a havildar; and I made him 
pinion tightly his five comrades, using their 
turbans and waistbands for the purpose. 
One of the troopers then dismounted and 
tied the havildar’s arms. Three of the men 
belonged to the 48th N.I., three to the 
13th N.I., and one man was a Seik. One 
of the prisoners wore three English shirts 
over his native dress. The arms were 
collected and Jaden on a couple of peasants 
summoned from the village, and the six 
prisoners were sent back in charge of a 
single horseman.” Mr. Gubbins rode on, 
and, in his own words, “gave chase” to two 
or three more fugitives, and had nearly 
overtaken them, when his orderly perceived 
a number of sepoy heads behind a low wall, 
at the entrance of a village they were 
about to enter. This changed the aspect 
of affairs; and, amid a shower of bullets, the 
commissioner turned his horse’s head, and, 
with his three followers, rode back with 


all speed to the Residency bungalow in 


cantonments, where he arrived about eleven 


o’clock, Sir Henry Lawrence and the ar- 
tillery having returned an hour before. 


The trooper entrusted with the prisoners 


brought them duly in, and he and his three 
companions received the promised reward 
of 600 rupees. While waiting for their 
money in the house of Mr. Gubbins, they 
talked with the servants on the state of 
affairs, 
horse, said, “ We like our colonel [Fisher], 
and will not allow him to be harmed; but 
if the whole army turns, we must turn 
tool” The events of a few days showed 


The three who belonged to Fisher’s 


the significance of these words: the autho- 
rity of the “Fouj ki Bheera,” or general 
will of the army, was to individuals, and 
even to regiments, almost irresistible.* 

In the afternoon of the 31st, an insurrec- 
tion touk place in a quarter of the city called 
Hoseynabad, near the Dowlutkhana. An 


Indian “budmash” is little less turbulent 
than an Italian “bravo ;” and the class may 
well be suppused to have abounded in a 
city where every man engaged in the 
ordinary business of life, wore his tulwar, or 
short bent sword, and the poorest idler 
in the streets swaggered along with his 


shield of buffalo-hide and his matchlock 
or pistols. It appeared that the city bud- 
mashes, to the number of 6,000 men, had 


crossed the river in the morning with the 
intention of joining the mutinecrs in the 


cantonments ; but their plans had becn dis- 
concerted by the promptitude with which 
Sir Henry Lawrence had pursued and dis- 
persed their intended allies, Finding the 
mutineers gone, the budmashes returned to 
the city, and commenced a disturbance, but 
were put down by the efforts of the police, 
assisted by a few faithful companies of 
irregular infantry. Many of the insurgents 
were killed, and several prisoners taken, 
and, together with those previously cap- 
tured, were lodged in the Muchee Bhawn, 
to the number of forty. A court-martial 
was assembled for their trial, and the 
majority were executed by hanging, in- 
cluding the six sepoys seized by Commis- 
sioner Gubbins, the traitor who betrayed 
Lieutenant Grant’s hiding-place, and the 
subahdar, who had a month before been 
raised to that rank, and presented with a 
dress of honour and a thousand rupees, as 
a reward for his fidelity. The sentences 
passed by the court were not, however, 
all confirmed by Sir Henry Lawrence, for 
‘he inclined much to clemency.”+ The | 
© Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p.11\. + Ldid., p.115. 
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executions took place near the upper gate 
of the Muchee Bhawn, at the crossing of 
the four roads, one of which led directly 
to the stone bridge. The gallows once 
erected, became in Lucknow, as In so many 
other British stations, a standing institu. 
tion: the surrounding space was commanded 
by the guns of the fort; and more effec- 
tually to awe the people, an 18-pounder 
gun was removed to the road outside, kept 
constantly loaded with grape, and pointed 
down the principal thoroughfare. 

The advisability of disarming the re- 
mainder of the Native troops, was warmly 
discussed at Lucknow. On the night of 
the 30th of May, less than 500 men had 
proved actively faithful; but in the course of 
a short time, about 1,200 had gathered 
round their colours, some of whom had 
crept quietly back to their lines; but the 
greater number consisted of the detached 
guards stationed at the Residency, and at 
different parts of the city: aud_ these, 
although they had not taken part with the 
mutineers, were belicved to have been 
withheld from doing so, rather by the fear 
of the European infantry and guns, than 
by any feeling of duty or attachment. But 
Sir Henry Lawrence persisted in con- 
sidering the question as he had already 
done that of the holding of Lucknow itself, 
primarily as regarded the maintenance of 
British supremacy in Northern India. 
Every disbanded regiment helped to swell 
the tide of mutiny, to fill the ranks of the 
Delhi garrison, or, as might reasonably have 
been expected, to form an army, such as 
that which Sevajee and jJhis successors had 
formed, and led against the Mogul em- 
perors. The want of leaders—a deficiency 
which might at any moment have been 
supplied—saved us from this imminent 
danger until we had become strong enough 
to grapple with it. There was another 
reason against disarmament. It was a 
measure which could be taken only in 
stations which possessed a certain pro- 
portion of British troops and artillery. No 
such resource was available at the numerous 
outposts, where a few British officers were 
at the mercy of exclusively Native corps: 
and such a manifestation of distrust could 
scarcely fail to aggravate their disaffection, 
and tempt them to commit the very crime 
to which they were believed to be inclined. 
The position of the officers was everywhere 
exceedingly trying; for, according to a re- 
gulation which appears to have been gen- 
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eral, they were directed to sleep in the 
Native lines. The object was, of course, to 
prevent or check conspiracy, and show con- 
fidence in the sepoys; but it may be doubted 
whether this end was answered in a degree 
at all commensurate with the anxiety occa- 
sioned, and actual hazard incurred by the 
measure. An officer (Lieutenant Farquhar) 
of the 7th light cavalry, writing to his 


mother, gives a description of the state of | 
feeling at the Lucknow camp, which 1s pro- | 


bably applicable to the majority of Euro- 
pean officers under similar circumstances, 
“The officers of each regiment had to sleep 
together, armed to the teeth; and two of 
each regiment had to remain awake, taking 
two hours at a time to watch their own 
men. We kept these watches strictly; and, 
I believe, by these means saved our throats. 
Every officer here has slept in his clothes 
since the mutiny began.”* At the gaol, 
also, Captain Adolphe Orr, and three other 
Europeans, slept nightly among the Native 
police.t 

On the 9th of June, Sir Henry Lawrence 
became alarmingly ill, from sheer exhaus- 
tion, aggravated by the depressing effect of 
the rapid progress of mutiny throughout 
the province. Dr. Tayrer, the Residency 
surgeon, declared that at Jeast forty-eight 
hours of complete rest were required to 
preserve his life; and a provisional council 
was formed, composed of Messrs. Gubbins 
and Ommaney, Major Banks, Colonel In- 
elis, and Major Anderson, the chief engineer. 
By their decrce the Native troops were 
paraded, disarmed, and dispatched to their 
homes, on leave of absence, until November. 
The men demurred, and their commanders 
likewise opposed the measure ; but the coun- 
cil persevered, and all the sepoys were sent 


away except 350, who had given recent | 


evidence of fidelity, and many of whom were 
Seiks. All the 7th light cavalry were sent 
away, except the Native officers. The horses 
were brought up, and picketed near the 
Residency; and the arms were brought in 
by hundreds, and stored in some of the 
Residency buildings. 
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The first ten days of June had sufficed to | 
disorganise the whole of Oude. After that | 


time, the British authority was confined to 
Lucknow and its immediate neighbourhood. 
The people had everywhere continued or- 
derly until the troops rose; and when 
the successive mutinies had occurred, the 


* Gubbins’ Mutinies tn Oudh, p. 442. 
+ Rees’ Steye of Lucknow, p. 54. 
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“refugees had, with few exceptions, ex- 


perienced at their hands kindness and good 
treatment.’”* 

At Seetapoor, the head-quarters of the 
Khyrabad division, of which Mr. G. J. 
Christian was commissioner, the troops rose 
on the 8rd of June. They consisted of the 
41st N.I. (1,067 men, with sixteen European 
officers), and a wing of irregular cavalry 
(250 Natives, with a single European 
officer). There were also the 9th and 10th 
regiments of Oude irregular infantry, and 
the 2nd regiment of military police. The 
commissioner distrusted the troops; and, 
anticipating an outbreak, collected the 
civilians and their families at his house, 
which he proposed to defend by the aid of a 
strong guard of the regiment of military 
police, then believed to be stanch. He 
advised his military friends to send their 


_ wives to him for safety. Only one of these 


came. This lady, Mrs. Stewart, with rare 
prudence, looked around her, and perceived 
that the small river Sureyan flowed on 


| two sides of Mr. Christian’s compound, 


and that there was no means of reaching 
the high road but through the military 
cantonment ; whereupon she pronounced the 
position unsafe, returned to her home, and 


' was one of the first party of refugees. 


The officcrs generally did not distrust 
their men. Colonel Birch had such entire 
confidence in the 41st N.I., that when a 
cry arose in their lines that the 10th irre- 


. gulars were plundering the treasury, he 


called out the two most suspected compa- 
nies, and led them to the scene of the 
alleged disturbance. All there was found 
to be quiet, and the order was given to 
return, when a sepoy of the guard stepped 


_ out of the ranks, and took deliberate aim at 


the colonel, who fell from his horse dead. 
Lieutenant Smalley and the sergeant-major 
were then killed. The adjutant, Lieute- 
nant Graves, escaped wounded. The irre- 
gulars were not long in following the 
example of mutiny; and in the massacre 


| which ensued, Captain Gowan and his wife, 


Captain Dorin, Lieutenants Greene and 
Bax,t Surgeon Hill, and Lieutenant Snell, 
with his wife and child, perished. Mrs. 
Greene escaped, as did also Mrs, Dorin. 
The latter, after witnessing the murder 


* Gubbins’ Mutintes tn Oudh, p. 143. 

+ Rees’ Siege of Lucknow, p. 46. 

} Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 122. 

§ Mr. Gubbins mentions receiving Mrs, Abthorp 
and three children, and Mrs, and Kiss Birch, into 
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of her husband, fled in the dress of a native, 
in the company of Mr. Dudman (a clerk) 
and his family, with several other East 
Indians, The party were protected by a 
neighbouring zemindar for more than a 
fortnight, and then sent on iu a native cart 
to Lucknow, escorted by a few villagers. 
Mrs. Dorin was received inte the house 


of Commissioner Gubbins; where, on the | 


20th of July, she was shot through the head 
by a matchlock ball, which, entering by 
a window, traversed two sets of apartments 
before it reached that in which she was 
standing. The fate of the Sectapoor civi- 
lians is thus described by Mr. Gubbins, 
whose information was derived from the lips 
of the survivors. 


“At the commencement of the outbreak, Mr. 
Christian proceeded outside his bungalow, to put in 
readiness the guard of military police, in whom he 
confided. The wretches immediately turned and flred 
upon him. Flying back into the house, he alarmed the 
assembled inmates, and the men, ladies, and children, 
fled out of the bungalow on the side which faced the 
river, pursued and fired upon by the miscreants of the 
military police, and of other regiments which now 
joined them. Some were shot down before they 
reached the stream: others were killed in it. A 
few perished on the opposite bank. ‘Iwo or three 
only escaped—viz., Sir Mountstuart Jackson ond 
his two sisters, and little Sophy Christian (a child 


three years of age], who was saved by Sergeant- | 


major Morton. ‘There fell Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Thornhill and their 
children, and several others. Those who escaped 
broke into two parties. Lieutenant Burns, Sir 
Mountstuart and Miss Madeline Jackson, Sergeant- 


major Morton, and little Sophy Christian, found | 


refuge, though an unwilling one, with Rajah Lonee 
Sing, at his fort of Mithowlee, Mrs. Greene, Miss 
Jackson, and Captain John Hearsey [of the joa 
police, who had been saved by them], fled northward, 
and, after being joined by other refugees, found 
shelter at Mutheearee, with the rajah of Dhoreyrah.’f 


Mr. Gubbins gives no enumeration of 
those who perished, nor of those (happily 
far more numerous) who escaped ;§ neither 
is any such list included in the returns 
published in the Gazette. 


The main body of the Seetapoor fugitives, , 


consisting of twelve officers, six ladies, and as 
many children, with a number of the families 
of civilians (about fifty in all),|| escorted by 
thirty faithful sepoys of the 41st, managed to 
send news of their position to Lucknow on 
the morning of the 4th; and a party of volun- 
teer and Seik cavalry, with every carriage, 


his house, where they remained throughout the 
siege—(p. 119), 

| See account given in the Zimes, August 29th, 
1857, on the authority of one of the party, an officer 
of the 41st N.I. 
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buggy, and available convcyance, was im- 
mediately sent out to bring them in. The 
sepoys were cordially reveived; yet within 
-one fortnight, even these men could no 
longer be trusted. A Christian drummer 
overheard some mutinous discourse, and it 
was thought best to tender them the option 
of retiring to their homes. When this offer 
was made, it was accepted by all without 
' exception; and not a man remained with 
Major Abthorp and the officers whose lives 
* they had before saved. 

Mohumdee, ‘the second station in the 
Khyrabad division, was guarded by a com- 
pany of the 9th Oude infantry. The arri- 
val of the Shahjehanpoor refugees, on 
Monday, June Ist, caused great excitement 
among the sepoys; and when Captain 
Patrick Orr questioned them scparately re- 
garding their intentions, “each one said 
he could not answer for what some of 
the bad characters might do.” ‘The reply 
appeared so unsatisfactory, that the officer 
immediatcly sent off his wife to Rajah Lonee 
Sing, at Mithowlee. Still no outbreak 
todk place until the Thursday morning, 
when a detachment of fifty men came in 
from Seetapoor, sent by Mr. Christian, as 
an escort for the Shahjehanpoor refugees. 
These men declared that a company of their 
regiment had been destroyed by the Euro- 
peans at Lucknow, and that they were re- 
solved on taking vengeance. Captain Orr, 
seeing the state of things, assembled the 
Native officers, and desired to know what 
they intended doing. After some discus- 
sion, they decided on marching to Seeta- 
poor, and proceeded to release the prisoners 
from the gaol and to plunder the treasury, 
in which they found about 110,000 rupees ; 
but they took a solemn oath to spare the 
lives of the Europeans. In the course of 
the afternoon, Mr. Thomason and Captain 
Orr, with the Shahjchanpoor party, quitted 
Mohumdce in company with the mutineers. 
The names of the unfortunate Europeans 
were— 


Captains Sneyd, Lysaght, and Salmon; Lieu- 
tenants Key, Robertson, Scott, Pitt, and Ruther- 
ford; Ensigns Spens, Johnston, and Scott; Quar- 
termaster-sergeant Grant; band-master and one 
drummer; Lieutenant Sheils, veteran establishment; 
and Mr. Jenkins, of the civil service. Ladies—Mrs. 
Scott, Miss Scott, Mrs, Lysaght, Mrs. Key, Mrs. 
Bowling, Mrs. Sheils, Mrs, Grant, Mrs. Pereira, and 
her four children. 


A buggy and some baggage carts were 
procured : the ladies were placed thereon ; 
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and, after five hours’ travelling, they reached 
Burwar, and there spent the night. Next 
morning they marched towards Aurunga- 
bad; but after proceeding in that direc- 
tion for about four miles, a halt was 
sounded, and a trooper told the Europeans 
to go ahead wherever they pleased. They 
went on for some distance with all possible 
expedition, but were at length overtaken by 
a most bloodthirsty party of mutineers. 
Captain Orr writes— When within a mile 
of Aurungabad, a sepoy rushed forward and 
snatched Key’s gun from him, and shot 
down poor old Sheils, who was riding my 
horse. Then the most infernal carnage 
ever witnessed by man began. We all 
collected under a tree close by, and took 
the ladies down from the buggy. Shots 
were fired from various directions, amid the 
most hideous yells. The poor ladies all 
joined in prayer, coolly and undauntedly 
awaiting their fate. [The fourteen gentle- 
men were murdered one by one; the 
gentlewomen—they were truly such—as- 
sembled together in one body, and were 
shot down while kneeling and singing 
a hymn].* I stopped for about three 
minutes among them; but, thinking of my 
wife and child here, I endeavoured to 
save my life for their sakes. I rushed out 
towards the insurgents; and one of my 
men, Goordhun, of the 6th company, called 
out to me to throw down my pistol, and he 
would save me. 
himself between me and the men, and 
several others followed his example. In 
about ten minutes more they completed 
their hellish work. I was 300 yards off at 
the utmost. Poor Lysaght was kneeling 
out in the open ground, with his arms 
folded across his chest; and though not 
using his fire-arms, the cowardly wretches 
would not go to the spot until they shot 
him; and then rushing up, they killed the 
wounded and children, butchering them in 
a most cruel way. With the exception of 
the drummer-boy, every one was kiiled of 
the above list; and, besides, poor good Tho- 
mason and one or two clerks.” 

Captain Orr was sent, under a guard, to 
Mithowlee, from whence he dispatched to 
Lucknow the letter from which the above 
particulars are extracted.t In a postscript 
dated the 9th of June, he mentions having 


* Mr. Rees quotes this touching particular from the 
letter of Capt. Patrick to his brother Capt. Adolphe 
Orr, which was shown him by the latter officer, 

+ Gubbins’ Mutintes tn Oudh, p. 123, 


[ did so; when he put | 
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heard of the vicinity of Sir M. Jackson and 
his companions; and Captain Orr and his 
wife appear to have joined them, and, with 
them, to have fallen into the hands of the 
mutineers, who detained them jn protracted 
captivity, the issue of which belongs to a 
later period of the narrative. 

At Mullaon, a party of the 41st N.I., and 
the 4th Oude irregular infantry, became so 
turbulent, that the deputy-commissioner 
(Mr. Capper), perceiving mutiny impending, 
rode away, and reached Lucknow in safety. 

At Secrora—a military station in the 
Bahraetch division of Oude, of which Mr. 
Wingfield was commissioner—a mutiny 
broke out, and the treasury was rifled; but 
all the Europeans escaped safely to Luck- 
now, from whence a strong party of volun- 
teer and Seik cavalry, with elephants and 
dhoolies, were sent to bring in the ladies 
and children, which was safely accum- 
plished on the 9th of June. 

At Gondah, where the milder course of 
mutiny and plunder without massacre was 
' adopted, the commandant (Captain Miles), 
and other officers of the 3rd Oude irregulars 
stationed there, were obliged to fly, and 
were, with Mr. Wingfield, protected for 
several days by the rajah of Bulrampoor, 
and then escorted by his troops across the 
Oude frontier into the Goruckpoor district, 
where they were kindly received by the rajah 
of Bansie, and enabled to reach Goruckpoor. 

At Bahraetch itself,two civil servants were 
stationed—Mr. Cunliffe, deputy-commis- 
sioner, and his assistant, Mr. Jordan, with 
two companies of the 3rd irregular infantry, 
under Lieutenant Longueville Clarke. 
When mutiny appeared, the three Euro- 
peans rode off to Nanpara, intending to 
rest there, and proceed thence to the hills ; 
but, on reaching that place, they were re- 
fused admittance. The reason given was 
connected with the de-duk-ilee, or disposses- 
sion grievance, which had produced so much 
disaffection throughout Oude. According 
to the British view of the question as stated 
by Mr. Gubbins, the rajah of Nanpara, 
being a minor, had fallen under the tutelage 
of a kinsman who had mismanaged the 
estate and dissipated the property. He 
had accordingly been removed by the au- 
thorities, and a new agent appointed; but 
when the insurrection commenced, the old 
administrator killed the government nomi- 
nee, and resumed his former position. No 
injury was done to the fugitives at Nanpara. 
They retraced their steps to Bahraetch, 
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and disguising themselves as natives, strove 
to reach Lucknow, where Mr. Cunliffe ex- 
pected to meet his affianced bride. Unfor- 
tunately they rode to the chief ferry, that 
of Byram Ghaut, which was guarded by the 
Secrora mutineers, by whom the disguised 
Europeans were discovered and put to death. 
Such, at least, was the statement made by 
several native witnesses, and which, Mr. 
Gubbins affirms, was believed at Lucknow 
by all except the betrothed girl, who hoped 
against hope, throughout the weary siege, 
that her lover yet survived. She might 
well do so; for during that terrible time, 
many persons were asserted to be dead, and 
details of the most revolting description 
related regarding their sufferings, who after- 
wards were discovered to be alive and 
wholly uninjured, save by fear, fatigue, and 
exposure to the weather. 

Mr. Rees, who was connected by mar- 
riage with poor Clarke, mentions three 
different statements of the fate of the 
Bahraetch fugitives. One was, that they 
were “tried by the rebels for the murder 
of Fuzil Ali, and shot.” A military author, 
who is a very graphic describer, but who 
gives few and scanty referenccs to his 
sources of information, narrates the catas- 
trophe with much precision. Lieutenant 
Clarke had been especially active in the 
apprehension of Fuzil Ali, a rebel chief 
and notorious outlaw, well-known in the 
annals of Oude. The irregular infantry 
had assisted in the capture of the ban- 
dit, who was tried and executed for 
the murder of a Bengal civilian: but 
when they mutinied, they sent word to the 
17th N.I. (which regiment was in their 
immediate vicinity), to know what should be 
done with the murderer of the chieftain ? 
“ Behead him,” was the reply; and the 
unfortunate officer, and another European 
with him, were immediately executed.* 

Mr. Rees states, that the sword and 
pistols of Lieutenant Clarke were taken to 
his father, a well-known barrister of the 
same name, at Calcutta, by an old native 
dependent, who transmitted them in obe- 
dience to the order of his late master. 

At Mullapoor, the last station of the 
Bahraetch division, there were no troops to 
mutiny; but the complete disorganisation 
of the district, compelled ‘the officers there, 
Mr. Gonne, of the civil service, and Captain 
Hastings, to leave the place, and take 


* Mutiny of Bengal Army; by one who served 
under Sir Charles Napier; p. 82. 
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refuge in a fort called Mutheearee, belong- 
ing to the rajah of Dhoreyrah, a minor. 
Three fugitives from Seetapoor (Captain 
John Hearsey, Mrs. Greene, and Miss 


ditch three miles round, containing some 
six or seven feet of water. The wall, built 
of the mud taken from the ditch, had 
twenty-four bastions for guns, Horrible 
tales were told of atrocities committed 
within the fortress. Sleeman records the 
current rumour regarding a disgraced court 
favourite, named Gholab Sing, in the time 
of Nuseer-oo-Deen; who, having displeased 
the wayward drunken monarch, was flogged, 
and made to suffer severe torments by 
hunger and thirst. The females of his 
family were likewise cruelly ill-treated ; and 
the British resident was compelled, in com- 
mon humanity, to interfere; whereupon the 
king, to rid himself of unwelcome impor- 
tunities, and yet wreak his malice on his 
victim, gave the latter into the custody of 
his foe and rival, Rajah Dursun Sing, the 
father of Maun Sing, who took him in 
an iron cage to Shahgunje, and kept him 
there, with snakes and scorpions for his 
companions. 

For the relief of the reader, it may be 
well to add, that the wretched captive sur- 
vived his confinement despite all its aggra- 
vations, and, at the death of Nusecr-oo- 
Deen, was relcased on the payment of four 
lacs of rupees, and a promise of three Jacs 
more if restored to office; which actually 
occurred. Gholab Sing was, in 1831, again 
appointed to a place of trust at court, and 
died peaceably at Lucknow in 185], at 
eighty years of age,t 


Brand and, Carew), who had escaped at the 
time of the destruction of the large sugar 
factory at Rosa, near Shahjehanpoor, ac- 


disaffection of the rajah’s people, soon com- 
pelled the Europeans to quit Mutheearce. 
Mrs. Greene, Miss Jackson, and Mr. Carew, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and no 
certain information was obtained of their 
fate ;* the others escaped to Puddaha, in 
the Nepaul hills, where Koolraj Sing re- 
ceived them kindly, but could not shield 
them from the deadly climate of the Terai, 
under which all but Captain Iearsey sank ; 
and he eventually joined Jung Bahadur’s 
camp at Goruckpoor. 

The Fyzabad division comprised the 
station of that name, and two others—Sul- 
tanpoor and Salone. 

At Fyzabad, so much anxiety had been 
felt, that the commissioner, Colonel Gold- 
ney, whose head-quarters and family were 
at Sultanpoor, removed thence to the former 
place on account of the importance of that 
position, and the danger by which it was 
menaced. The troops consisted of the 
22nd N.1., under Colonel Lennox; the 6th 
Oude irregular infantry, under Colonel 


O’Brien; and a Native light field battery, 
under Major Mill. 

The cantonments were, as usual, at some 
distance from the town, which had been 
the seat of government for the nawabs of 
Oude previous to the accession of Asuf ad 
Dowlah, in 1775; who removed to Luck- 
now, then but a small village—the reason 
assigned by Sleeman being, that the new 
sovereign “disliked living near his mo- 
ther.’+ About three miles distant are the 
ruins of Ayodha, or Oude, the capital of the 
ancient Hindoo kingdom—a spot still re- 
sorted to as a place of pilgrimage from all 
parts of India, 

Shahgunje, a town twelve miles from 
Fyzabad, with no fallen majesty or legen- 
dary fame to boast of, is, however, a name 
far more familiar to English cars. It is the 
chief place in the territories of Rajah Maun 
Sing, and is surrounded by a mud wall 


thirty feet high and forty fect thick, and a 


* Gubbins’ Mutinies tn Oudh, p. 132. 
+ Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, p. 137. 
t Ibid, p. 155 to 162. 


This episode may be excused as an illus- 


tration of life in Oude, shortly before the | 
British government took upon itself the | 
task of total reformation. 


The parentage 
and personal antecedents of Maun Sing, 


have a direct bearing on the present state | 


of Oude. In the introductory chapter, a 
description has been given of the two op- 
posite classes included under the general 
name of talookdars: first, the ancient Raj- 
poot chiefs, the representatives of clans 
which had existed before Mohammed was 
born; and who had been forced, or intrigued, 
or persuaded into an acknowledgment of the 
Oude nawabs as their suzerains: secondly, 
the new men, who, as government officials, 
had contrived, generally by fraud and op- 
pression, to become farmers of the revenue, 
and Jarge landed proprietors. 

The family of Maun Sing had risen to 
consequence by the latter process. Bukh- 
tawar Sing, the founder of his family, was 
a trooper in the service of the East India 
Company in the beginning of the uresent 
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century. While still a very young man, 
remarkably tall and handsome, he came 
home on furlough, and attracted the atten- 
tion of the nawab of Oude, Sadut Ali, 
whom he attended on a sporting excursion. 
He became one of the nawab’s favourite 
orderlies; and having saved his sovereign’s 
life from the sword of an assassin, was 
promoted to the command of a squadron. 
He sent for his three brothers to court, and 
they became orderlies one after the other, 
and rose to high civil and military rank. 
Being childless, he adopted Maun Sing, the 
son of his brother Dursun Sing, who, next 
to himself, was the most powerful subject 
in Oude, and by far the wealthier, having 
steadily followed the opportunities of add- 
ing field to field and lac to lac, at the com- 
mand of a very clever revenue contractor ; 
with powerful friends at court, and quite un- 
fettered by any notions of honour or huma- 
nity. Sleeman, in his diary (December, 
1849), describes Maun Sing as a small, 
slight man; but shrewd, active, energetic, 
and as unscrupulous as a man could be. 
“Indeed,” he adds, “old Bukhtawar Sing 
himself is the only member of the family 
that was ever troubled with scruples of any 
kind whatever. All his brothers and 
nephews were bred up in the camp of an 
Oude revenue collector—a school specially 
adapted for training thoroughbred ruffians.” 
He proceeds to adduce the most startling 
instances of treacherous rapacity, of murder 
committed, and torture applied, to wrest 
money or estates from the rightful proprie- 
tors. The worst of these outrages were 
committed in the name of the Oude govern- 
ment; for whenever the court found the 
barons in any district grow refractory 
under weak governors, they gave the con- 
tract of it to Dursun Sing, as the only 
officer who could reduce them to order; 
and thus he was enabled to carry out his 
private ends in the king’s name. In 1842, 
under pretence of compelling the payment 
of arrears of revenue in the districts of 
Gondah and Bahraetch, he proceeded to seize 
and plunder the lands of the great proprie- 
tors one after the other, and put their 
estates under the management of his own 
officers. 

The territory of the young rajah of Bul- 
rampoor was seized in this manner during 
his absence, the garrison of his little strong- 
hold being taken by surprise. The rajah 
fled to Nepaul, where the minister, his per- 
sonal friend, gave him a small garden for an 


asylum, near the village of Maharaj Gunje, 
in the Nepaulese dominions. Knowing 
the unscrupulous and enterprising character 
of his foe, the rajah took advantage of the 
rainy season to surround his abode with 
a deep ditch; and thus, when Dursun Sing 
marched against it, the rajah was enabled 
to make his escape; whereupon Dursun 
Sing’s party took all the property they 
could find, and plundered Maharaj Gunje. 
The rajah (one of our few stanch friends 
in Oude in the late disasters) was a dashing 
sportsman, and in this capacity had won the 
liking of one of his new neighbours, a sturdy 
landholder, who, rallying his armed tol- 
lowers, sorely harassed the retreat of the 
invaders. The court of Nepaul took up 
the matter, and demanded the dismissal of 
Dursun Sing from office, and the payment 
of compensation in money. The governor- 
general (Lord Ellenborough) seconded the 
latter requisition, which was fulfilled; and 
the numerous enemies of the powerful 
chief had nearly succeeded in inducing the 
king to comply with the former also, the 
three queens especially advocating a mea- 
sure which would involve the confiscation 
of the estates of the offender, and, eonse- 
quently, much profit and patronage to them- 
selves. Bukhtawar Sing pleaded for his 
brother; and the minister, Monowur ood 
Dowlah,* advised levying a heavy fine on 
Dursun Sing, and reinstating him in his 
former position ; as, if he were crushed alto- 
gether, no means would remain for con- 
trolling the refractory and turbulent barons ; 
the rest would all become unmanageable, 
and pay no revenue whatever to the exche- 
quer. The British resident admitted the 
truth of the king’s assertion, that Dursun 
Sing “ was a notorious and terrible tyrant ;” 
but supported the counsel of the minister. 
Dursun Sing was banished, and took refuge 
in the British district of Goruckpoor; but, 
before two months had expired, his recall 
was rendered necessary, by the refusal of 
the tenants and cultivators of his confis- 
cated estates, to pay any other person but 
him; and the Oude government were too 
weak to coerce them. 

Dursun Sing was recalled, presented to 
the king (May 30th, 1844), and made 
inspector-general of all Oude, with most 
comprehensive orders “to make a settlement 
of the land revenue at an increased rate; to 

* The nobleman of whose loyalty and bravery Mr. 


Gubbins speaks so highly at the time of the invest- 
ment of Lucknow.—OudA, pp. vi., and 40. 
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tory barons, destroy all their forts, and seize 
and send into store all the cannon mounted 
upon them.” Such duties, and others 
scarcely less oncrous, could of course only be 
performed by a person entrusted with un- 
| limited powers. Armed with these, Dursun 
| Sing went heartily to work ; but he soon fell 
ill, and retired to Fyzabad, where he died, 
August 20th, leaving the barons of Oude in 
possession of their forts, their cannon, and 
their jungles, and bequeathing to his three 
sons—Rama Deen, Rugbur Sing, and Maun 
Sing—an immense accumulation of lands 
and money to fight for. The determination 
which his dependents exhibited of standing 
by him during his exile, cannot be exclu- 
sively attributed to the fear he inspired. 
Sleeman states, that “ Dursun Sing systema- 
tically plundered and kept down the great 
landholders throughout the districts under 
his charge, but protected the cultivators, 
and even the smaller landed proprietors, 
whose estates could not be conveniently 
added to hisown.”* In traversing the lands 
in the vicinity of Shahgunje, in 1850, the 
resident was particularly struck by the 
‘richness of the cultivation, and the con- 
tented and prosperous appearance of the 
peasantry, who came out to him from nu- 
merous villages, in crowds, and expressed 
their satisfaction at the security and comfort 
they enjoved under their present rulers.” 
“Of the fraud and violence, abuse of power, 
and collusion with local authorities, by 
which Maun Sing and his father seized upon 
the lands of so many hundreds of old pro- 
prietors, there can be no doubt; but to at- 
tempt to make the family restore them now, 
under such a government [Wajid Ali was 
then king], would create great disorder, 
drive off all the better classes of cultivators, 
and desolate the face of the country which 
they have rendered so beautiful by an effi- 
cient system of administration.” 

Such testimony as this ought to have had 
yreat weight with the gentlemen entrusted 
with the settlement of Oude after its forcible 
occupation by the British government. It 
appears, on the contrary, that the noto- 
riously unfit and inexperienced revenue offi- 
cers, nominated hap-hazard in the multi- 
plication of civil appointments consequent 
on Lord Dalhousie’s series of annexa- 
tions, treated Maun Sing and his relatives 


* Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, vol. i., p 58. 
+ Ibid., pp. 150 and 186. 
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any regard to their position under the late 
dynasty, to the acknowledgment of that 
position by the British authorities, or to 
their characters as efficient administrators 
of territories, in the possession of which 
they had been legally, though not mgh- 
teously confirmed. It was, indeed, easy 
to denounce Maun Sing as the oppressor 
of the Lady Sogura, the impoverished and 
imprisoned heiress of Munneapoor; and as 
the murderer of his fellow-usurper, [furpaul 
Sing, whom he caused to be dispatched at 
an interview to which he had enticed him, 
by swearing by the holy Ganges, and the 
head of Mahadeo, that he should suffer no 
harm.t These and other such histories 
(more or less exaggerated, but, unfortunately, 
all possible and probable) might have been 
taken in proof of Maun Sing’s unworthiness 
to retain the possessions he and his father 
had seized. Still, had these allegations been 
susceptible of proof, even-handed justice 
required that considerable allowance should 
be made by the new rulers for deeds of 
oppression and extortion which had been 
condoned, if not sanctioned, by the govern- 
ment under which they were committed. 
In the disorganised state of Oude, where 
strife and bloodshed seemed essential condi- 
tions of the life of the chieftains, there were 
few whose tenure of property was not com- 
plicated by the incidents and consequences 
of internecine hostility. There is no evidence 
to show that the newly-appointed revenue 
officials attempted to lay down any satis- 
factory principle on which to ground their 
decisions; on the contrary, they appear to 
have set about their work piece-meal, dis- 
cussing such small points of detail as the 
native “omlah” chose to bewilder them with, 
and being far too ignorant of the history 
and customs of the new province, or of its 


actual condition, to be able to form a clear | 


opinion on the cases before them. The 
“utter inversion of the rights of property,” 
which is alleged to have been involved in 
the settlement of the North-West Provinces, 
in 1844,§ could scarcely fail to recur in 
Oude, where the settlement was made 
under the most unpropitious circumstances. 
The cry for revision and reconsideration be- 
came so urgent, and the injustice of the 
proceedings so flagrant, that, as we have 
seen, Sir Henry Lawreuce was stopped on 
his way to England on sick leave, when 


t Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, vol. i., p. 145. 
§ See p. 84, ante. 
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suffering under “a dozen different com- 
Unhappily, 
the opportunity for pacification there, 
had been worse than lost. The landed pro- 
prietary had been driven, by our revenue 
and judicial system, into union on the 
single point of hostility towards the British. 
Among the talookdars, there were many 
chiefs entirely opposed in character to Maun 
Sing; but few had suffered such spoliation 
as he had, inasmuch as few had so much 
to lose. The dealings of government with 
him have never been succinctly stated. 
Mr. Russell (whose authorities in India are, 
from the quite peculiar position in which 
his talents and honesty have placed him, of 
the very highest class) asserts that, in 1856, 
Maun Sing was chased out of his estates by 
a regiment of cavalry, for non-payment of 
head-rent, or assessment to government. 
When he fled, many original proprictors 
came forward to claim portions of his es- 
tates (comprising, in all, 761 villages), and 
received them from the British administra- 
tors.* Irom a passage in a despatch written 
by Commissioner Wingfield, it appears that 
Maun Sing was absolutely in distress for 
money, and unable to borrow any, having 
‘Jost every village at the summary settle- 
ment.” 

A man so situated was not unlikely to 
turn rebel. The Supreme government and 
the Lucknow authorities received intelli- 
gence which they deemed conclusive ; and 
in accordance with a telegram from Cal- 
cutta, Maun Sing was arrested at Fyzabad 
in May, and remained in confinement till 
the beginning of June, when he sent for 
Colonel Goldney, warned him that the 
troops would rise, and offered, if released, 
to give the Europeans shelter at Shahgunje. 
Colonel Goldney appears to have rightly 
appreciated the motives of his interlocutor, 
which were simply a desire to be on the 
stronger side—that of the British; to obtain 
from them the best possible terms; and, at 
the same time, not to render himself unne- 
cessarily obnoxious to his countrymen. 
Maun Sing was neither the ficry Rajpoot of 
Rajast’han (so well and so truly portrayed by 
Todd), nor the mild Hindoo of Bengal; nor, 
happily for us, was he a vengeful Mahratta 
hike Nana Sahib: he was a shrewd, wary 
man, “wise in his generation,” and made 


* Times, 17th January, 1859. 

+ Despatch to secretary to government, dated 
July 14th, 1857.—Parl. Papers on Mutinies (re- 
garding Maun Sing), March 18th, 1858; p.3. 
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himself “ master of the situation,” in a very 
wriggling, serpent-like fashion. He had 
no particular temptation to join either 
party. The ancient barons of Oude de- 
tested him and his family, as. adventurers 
aud parvenus of the most unprincipled de- 
scription, who had grown wealthy on their 
spoils; and Maun Sing, in accordance with 
the proverb, that “the injurer never for- 
gives,” probably entertained a deeper aver- 
sion and distrust towards them than towards 
the English, by whom he had himself been 
despoiled. ‘The event justified the policy 
adopted by Colonel Goldney in releasing the 
chief, with permission to strengthen his fort 
(which was greatly out of repair), and raise 
levies: but these measures he had little time 
to adopt; for before many days had elapsed, 
the expected mutiny took place, and was 
conducted in a manner which proved that, 
in the present instance, the sepoys were 
acting on a settled plan. On the morning 
of the 8th of June, intelligence was received 
that a rebel force (the 17th N.I., with a 
hody of irregular cavalry and two guns 
from Azimghur) were encamped at Begum 
Guuje, ten miles from Fyzabad, and in- 
tended marching ito the station on the 
following morning. The Europeans now 
prepared for the worst. The civilians and 
the non-commissioned officers sent their 
families to Shahgunje; to which place, 
Captain J. Reid, Captain Alexander Orr, 
and Mr. Bradford, followed them, Colonel 
Goldney, though also filling a civil appoint- 
ment, remained behind. He had every 
confidence in the 22nd N.I., which he had 
formerly commanded; and he maintained a 
most gallant bearing to the moment of his 
death. Mrs. Lennox and her daughter 
(Mrs. Morgan), with the wife and children 
of Major Mill, remained in cantonments, 
in reliance on the solemn oath of the 
Native officers of the 22nd, that no in- 
‘The Kuro- 
pean officers went to their respective posts ; 
but soon found themselves prisoners, not 
being allowed to move twelve paces with- 
out being followed by a guard with fixed 
bayonets. 

A risaldar of cavalry took command of 
the mutineers, and proceeded to release a 
moolvee, who had been confined in the 
quarter-guard, and in whose honour they 
fired a salute. This man was a Moham- 
medan of good family, who had traversed a 
considerable part of Upper India, preaching 
sedition. Ile had been expelled from Agra 
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—a measure which only helped to give him 
the notoriety he sought. In April, he 
appeared with several followers at Fyzabad, 
where he circulated seditious papers, and 
openly advocated a religious war. ‘The 
police were ordered to arrest him; but he 
and his’ followers resisted with arms: the 
military were called in, and several lives 
were lost on the side of the moolvee, before 
his capture was effected. He was tried, 


| and sentence of death would have been 


pronounced and executed upon him, but for 
some informality which delayed the pro- 
ceedings, 

Colonel Lennox remained in his bunga- 
low all night with his wife and daughter, 
under a strong sepoy guard. ‘Two officers 
strove to escape, but were fired at by the 
cavalry patrols, and brought back into the 
lines unhurt, where they were desired to 
remain quietly until daybreak, when they 
would be sent off, under an escort, to the 
place of embarkation, placed in boats, and 
dispatched down the Gogra river.* 

The account, thus far, rests on official 
information. Private letters statc that the 
mutineers held a council of war during the 
night, and that the irregular cavalry, who 
were nearly all Mnssulmans, proposed to 
kill the officers; but the 22nd N.I. ob- 
jected; and it was ultimately decided that 
the officers should be allowed to leave un- 


‘harmed, and to carry away all their private 


arms and property, but no treasure, as that 
belonged to the King of Oude. 

An officer who escaped, gives a different 
account of the language held to him by a 
subahdar of his own regiment: but both 
statements may possibly be true, as the 
scpoys may have been disposed in favour of 
the Delhi or of the Oude family, according 
to their birth and prejudices. The speech 
of the subahdar was very remarkable. 
Seeing his late superior about to depart, he 
said—‘“ As you are going away for ever, I 
will tell you all about our plans. We halt 
at Fyzabad five days, and march through 
Duriabad upon Lucknow, where we expect 
to be joined by the people of the city.” 
Proclamations, he added, had been re- 
ceived from the King of Delhi, announcing 
that he was again seated on the throne of 
his fathers, and desired the whole army to 


* Despatch of Colonel Lennox, July Ist, 1857.— 
Further Parliamentary Papers on Mutinies (No. 4), 
p. 46. See also letter dated August Ist: published 
in Times, September 29th, 1857. 

+ Letter from an officer of one of the Fyzabad 
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join his standard. The subahdar declared 
that Rajah Maun Sing had been ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in Oude: and 
he concluded his communications by re- 
marking—‘ You English have been a long 
time in India, but you know little of us, 
We have nothing to do with Wajid Ali, or 
any of his relations; the kings of Lucknow 
were made by you: the only ruler in India 
empowered to give sunnuds, is the King of 
Delhi; he never made a King of Oude: 
and it is from him only that we shall re- 
ceive our orders.’’+ 

The officers were allowed to depart at 
daybreak on the morning of the 9th, and 
were escorted to the river side, and directed 
to enter four boats which had been pro- 
vided by the insurgents, and proceed down 
the river, Whilst still at the ghaut, or land- 
ing-place, intelligence was brought to the 
escort, that their comrades in cantonments 
were plundcring the treasure; whereupon 
the whole party immediately hurried off 
thither. The Europeans then entered the 
boats; and, there being no boatmen, pro- 
ceeded to man them themselves, Accord- 
ing to the testimony of a survivor, the 
four boats were filled in the following 
manner :— 


First Boat.—Colonel Goldney; Lieutenants Cur- 
rie, Cautley, Ritchie, Parsons; Sergeants Matthews, 
Kdwards, Bushey. 


Second Boat.—Major Mill; Sergeant-major Hulme | 
and his wife; Quartermaster-sergeant Russel; and . 


Bugler Williamson. 


Third Boat.—Colonel O’Brien; Captain Gordon; . 


Lieutenants Anderson and Percivall; and Surgeon 
Collison. 

Fourth Boat.—Lieutenants Thomas, Lindsay, and 
English. 

While dropping down the river, the 
Europeans perceived a canoe following 
them. It contained a sepoy of the 22nd 


N.L., named Teg Ali Khan, who requested | 
to be suffered to accompany his officers. 


He was taken in by Colonel Goldney; and, 
on approaching a village, he procured 
rowers for two of the boats, and proved 
himself, in the words of the credentials 
subsequently given him by Colonel Lennox, 
a “loyal and true man.” t 

Boats one and two distanced the others, 
and passed Ayodha, where the third boat 
was seen to put in. After proceeding 


regiments. Quoted by Bombay Correspondent of 
Datly News, August 17th, 1857. 

t Long roll and certificate of character, dated 
July 1st, 1857.—Further Parl. Papers on the Muti- 
nies (No. 4), p. 53. 
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about three miles further, Colonel Gold- 
ney and Major Mill waited, in hopes of 
being rejoined by their comrades; but 
spending two hours in vain, they resumed 
. their voyage down stream, and at length 
_ reached a spot which they approached 
without any idea of danger, apparently 
not knowing that it was Begum Gunje, 
the place where the 17th N.I. were en- 
camped, and bencath which the current 
of the Gogra swept past.* Here the fugi- 
tives observed natives running along the 
pank, and evidently giving notice of their 
approach. From the various accounts of 
the whole sad business, it seems that some 
of the more sanguinary and desperate of 
the Fyzabad mutinecrs, thwarted in their 
purpose of themselves slaying and plunder- 
ing the Europeans by the determined op- 
position of the 22nd N.I., gave notice to 
the rebels at Begum Gunje to intercept the 
| officers. Accordingly, just at the narrowest 
| part of the stream, a body of infantry and 
cavalry were drawn up in readiness; and, 
| as the boats approached, they were fired 
_ into, and Matthews, who was rowing, was 
killed. Colonel Goldney desired the offi- 
cers to lay aside their arms, and try to 
come to terms with the mutineers, who 
entered some boats which lay along the 
shore, and pushing off into the middle of the 
stream, recommenced firing. Seeing this, 
Colonel Goldney urged all around him to 
jump into the water, and try to gain the 
opposite bank ; he was, he said, ‘too old to 
run,” and there was no other prospect of 
escape. His advice was followed. The 
gallant veteran and the dead sergeant re- 
mained alone; the other passengers, toge- 
ther with all those in the second boat, 
strove to swim to shore. Major Mill, 
Lieutenants Currie and Parsons, were 
drowned in the attempt. 

The fortunes of the party in the first 
boat are described in a report by Ser- 
' geant Busher, who succeeded in effecting 
his escape, as did also Teg Ali Khan, In 
the course of Busher’s wanderings, he met 
with the officers who had embarked in the 
fourth boat; but they escaped the rebel 
force only to perish by the hands of in- 
surgent villagers.t Lieutenants Cautley, 

* Gubbins’ Mautinies in Oudh, p. 135. 


+ Further Parl. Papers (No. 4), p. 48. 
{ London Gazette (second supplement), May 6th, 
1858 


§ Mr. Gubbins, from whom the above statement re- 
garding the fate of Col. Goldney is derived (p. 135), 
does not give his authority. The government Gazette 
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Ritchie, and Bright, are thought to have 
met a similar fate.t The remainder of the | — 
Fyzahad fugitives, whose fate has not been | — 
mentioned, escaped, excepting Colonel Gold- 
ney, who was, it is alleged, brought to 
land, and led to the mutineer camp. “I | 
am an old man,” he said; “will you dis- 
grace yourselves by my murder?” They 
shot him down.§ 

The gentlemen in the third boat put in 
shore, and obtained a large boat and some 
rowers, ‘The natives were, however, so 
terrified, that they would have run away, 
had they not been compelled to embark “at | 
the point of the sword.” The Europeans | | 
exhausted with fatigue, fell asleep, and ° , 
when they awoke the boatmen had dis- | ' 
appeared, ‘They had, however, by this | 
time reached a village called Gola, nea: 
which a native prince and French indigo | | 
planter resided. The planter, “seeing the | | 
whole country up around him,” started | 
with the officers on the following morning for 
Dinapoor, whither the whole party arrived | 
safely, under the cscort of thirty armed | 
men, sent with them by the rajah. ° Mr. | 
Collison, on whose authority the above de- | 
tails are given, says, that the Jadics from 
Fyzabad arrived at Dinapoor on June 
29th, in a pitiful condition. They had 
been robbed of everything at Goruckpoor, | 
whither they had been safely sent by | 
Maun Sing, and only escaped with their 
lives. They had been imprisoned in a fort 
on the river for a week, and almost 
starved to death.|| In the official notice of 
the Fyzabad mutiny, it is expressly stated, 
that no acts of violence were committed by 
the troops on the occasion; on the con- | 
trary, the majority, it is said, conducted 
themselves respectfully towards their offi- 
ecrs to the Jast; and even those requiring 
money for travelling expenses, were supplied — 
with it by the mutineers.{ | 

The adventures of Colonel Lennox remain 
to be told. After the officers had left, the 
moulvee sent the native apothccary of the 
dispensary to say, that he was sorry that 
the colonel should be obliged to fly, as, 
through his kindness, he had been well ' 
cared-for while confined for three months | 
in the quarter-guard, and had been allowed | 
mentions the colonel’s name among the list of the 
missing, whose fate had not been ascertained. ! 

|| Letter from Assistant-surgeon Collison, dated 
“Tinapoor, June 30th.” —Times, August 28th, 1857. : 

q Despatch from Major-general Lloyd, dated ; 
“Dinapoor, June 19, 1857."—Further Parl. Papers | 
(not numbered), p. 3d. 
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his hookah; and that if the colonel 
and his family would remain in canton- 
ments for a few days, he would take care of 
them. The subahdar, Dhuleep Sing, on 
the contrary, advised their immediate flight 
before the arrival of the 17th N.I.; and as 
the sepoys on guard at the bungalow were 
becoming insolent and riotous, Colonel 
Lennox judged it best to quit Fyzabad im- 
mediately, which he did with his wife and 
daughter, starting during the intense heat 
of the afternoon. Two faithful sepoys ac- 
companied them, and were happily on their 
guard agninst the danger to be expected at 
Begum Gunje. At Ayodha, however, they 
encountered an unexpected difficulty, the 
place being held by a rebel picket. They 
were twice compelled to stop, under threats 
of being fired upon; but after being ques- 
tioned, were suffered to proceed. At half- 
past ten they passed the enemy’s camp un- 
seen; but on rounding a sand-bank, they 
came upon another picket. By the advice of 
the sepoys and boatmen, they went on shore, 
and crept along the side of the bank for two 
hours: at the expiration of that time they 
re-entered the boat, which the native boat- 
men had risked their lives to bring round. 
Colonel Lennox and the ladies crossed the 
river at midnight, and Janded in the Go- 
ruckpoor district. At sunrise on the follow- 
ing morning, they started on foot for Go- 
ruckpoor, with their khitmutgar (steward 
or table attendant) and ayah (lady’s maid), 
and had walked about six miles, when 
they reached a village, where, having pro- 
cured a draught of milk, they prepared to 
rest during the mid-day heat; but were 
soon disturbed by a horseman, armed to 
the tecth, with a huge horse-pistol in his 
hand, which he cocked and held to the 
head of Colonel Lennox, desiring him to 
preceed with his wife and daughter to the 
camp of the 17th N.I., as he expected to 
get a reward of 500 rupees for each of their 
heads. The fugitives wearily retraced their 
steps; but had not gone above a mile 
when a lad met them, whom the horse- 
man recogniscd, and whose appearance 
made him strive to compel the ladies 
to quicken their pace. ‘The lad, how- 
ever, prevailed on him to let them drink 
some water and rest awhile, near a village; 
and during the interval he contrived to 


*The adventures of Colonel Lennox and his 
family, are given, as nearly as possible, in the words 
of the interesting official statement, drawn up by 
the colonel himself, and dated July 1st, 1857,— 
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send a boy to call friends to their assis- 
tance. It appeared that a nazim, named 
Meer Mohammed Hussein Khan, and his 
nephew, Meer Mehudee, had a small fort 
less than a mile distant (in the Amorah 
district), from whence, on receiving intelli- 
gence of the danger of the Europeans, 
eight or ten men were dispatched to the 
rescue. The horseman was disarmed, and 
obliged to accompany his late captives to 
the residence of the nazim; but one of 
the party sent to save them, seemed by no 
means pleased with the task. He abnsed 
Colonel Lennox; and, “looking to his 
pistol and priming, swore he would shoot 
those Englishmen who had come to take 
away the caste of the natives and make 
them Christians.’* Meer Mohammed was 
holding a council when the fugitives ar- 
rived. They were ushered into his pre- 
sence, and he bade them rest and take 
some sherbet. One of his retainers hinted, 
that a stable close by would be a suitable 
abode for the dogs, who would be killed ere 
long. The nazim rebuked him, and told 
the Europeans not to fear, as they should 


be protected in the fort until the road to | 
Goruckpoor was again open, so that the — 


station could be reached in safety. 
On the day after their arrival, their host, 
fearing that scouts of the 17th N.I. would 


obtain news of the locality of the refugees, 


desired them to assume native clothing ; 
and dressing three of his own people in the 
discarded Kuropean garments, he sent them 
out at nine o’clock in the evening, under 
an escort, to deceive his outposts and the 
villagers. 


The disguised persons returned | 


at midnight, in their own dresses; and all, — 


except those in the secret, believed that the 
Europeans had been sent away, instead of 
being allowed to remain in a reed hut in 
rear of the zenana, treated very kindly and 
considerately, having plenty of food, and a 
daily visit from the nazim. Clothing for 
the ladies was supplied by the begum. On 
the 18th of June, an alarm was given that an 
enenly was approaching to attack the fort. 
The ladies were immediately concealed in 
the zenana, and Colonel Lennox hidden in 
a dark-wood “ godown,” or caravan for the 
transport of goods, The troopers proved 
to be a party sent by the collector of Go- 
ruckpoor for the refugees, who gratefully 


Further Parl. Papers (No. 4), pp. 46—48. See also 
the somewhat fuller account, also written by him, 
and published in the London Times, of September 
29th, 1857. 
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took leave of “the considerate and noble 


nazim.” They reached Goruckpoor in safety; 
and, on their way, met Sergeant Busher, who 
had been also saved by Meer Mehndee’s 
adherents. 

The nazim afterwards visited the muti- 
neers at Fyzabad, to learn their plan, which 
| was to march to the attack of Lucknow, 
aud then proceed to Delhi. They enquired 
very minutely concerning certain Euro- 
peans he had harboured. The nazim de- 
clared he had only fed and rested three 
Europeans, and then sent them on. To 
this the mutineers replied —“ It is well; we 
are glad you took care of the colonel and 
his family.” 

Colonel Lennox concludes his narrative 
by carnestly recommending the nazim and 
his nephew to the favour of the British 
government. Ile had refrained from any 
description of his own sufferings, or those 
of his companions; but he evidently could 
not acknowledge the gratitude due to a 
fellow-creature, without making reverent 
mention of the merciful Providence which 
had supported, and eventually carried 
him through, perils under which the majo- 
rity of his fellow-officers had sunk, though 
they were mostly young, strong, and unen- 
cumbered by the care of weak and defence- 
less women. His party escaped without a 
hair of their heads being injurcd. There is 
something very impressive in the quiet dig- 
nity with which Colonel Lennox declares— 
“Throughout this severe trial, I have found 
the promise fulfilled to me and to my 
family, ‘And as thy day, so shall thy 
strength be.’”’* 

The last Europeans Icft at Fyzabad, 
were the wife and children of Major 
Mill. For some unexplained cause, Mrs. 
Mill had neither accompanied the civilians 
to Shahgunje, nor her husband to the 
boats. She is alleged to have lost the oppor- 
tunity of leaving the station with Colonel 
Lennox, from unwillingness to expose her 
three young children to the sun; but she 
subsequently made her way alone with them, 
wandering about for a fortnight, from vil- 
lage to village, till she reached Goruckpoor, 
where one of her little ones died of fatigue ; 
and where, after passing through an agony 
of doubt, she learned at length the cer- 
tainty of her widowhood.t 

Sultanpoor.—This station was under the 


* Further Parl. Papers (No. 4), p. 47. 

+ Gubbins’ Mutintes tn Oudh, p. 136. 

t Ibid., p. 138. 
VOL, JI. 
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command of Colonel Fisher, an officer 
whose genial nature and keen enjoyment 
of ficld sports, had rendered him popular 
alike with Europeans and Natives. His own 
regiment (the 15th irregular horse) was 
posted at Sultanpoor, together with the 8th 
Oude infantry, under Captain W. Smith, 
aud the lst regiment of military police, 
under Captain Bunbury. Individual popu- 
larity could not, however, counteract gen- 
eral disaffection; and, even to its pos- 
sessor, it brought dangers as well as advan- 
tages; for while the sepoys of each regi- 
ment were solicitous for, and did actually 
preserve, the lives of many favourite officers 
at the risk of their own, the worst disposed 
of other corps were specially anxious to 
remove such omens as might in- 
fluence the more moderate to repentance, 
and, at the same time, to compromise the 
entire Bengal army by implication in the 
commission of crimes which the majority 
had in all probability never contemplated. 
Colonel Fisher was not taken by surprise. 
He anticipated the coming outbreak, and 
sent off the ladies and children, on the 
night of the 7th of June, towards Alla- 
habad, under care of Dr. Corbyn and Lieu- 
tenant Jenkyns. Three of the ladies (Mrs. 
Goldney, Mrs. Block, and Mrs. Stroyan) 
became separated from the rest, and were 
taken to the neighbouring fort of Amethie, 
where they were protected by Rajah Bainie 
Madhoo Sing; by whom, the Oude commis- 
sioner states, “ they were very kindly treated. 
Madhoo,” he adds, “ sent us in their letters 
to Lucknow; furnished them with such com- 
forts as he could procure himself; took 
charge of the articles which we wished to 
send; and, after sheltering the ladies for some 
days, forwarded them in safety to Allahabad. 
The rest of the party, joined by Lieutenant 
Grant, assistant-commissioner, found refuge 
for some days with a neighbouring zemin- 
dar, and were by him escorted in safety 
to Allahabad.”{ This testimony 1s very 
strongly in favour of a rajah, whose fort, 
after being the sanctuary of Englishwomen 
in their deepest need, was soon to be be- 
sieged by the British commander-in-chief 
in person, and its master driven into exile 
and outlawry. The cause of this change 1s 
alleged to have been one which those who 
have watched the working of the centralisa- 
tion system in India, will find little diffi- 
culty in understanding. It is not only 
that the left hand does not know what the 
right hand is doing, but that the head, 
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called by courtesy the Supreme govern- 
ment, is generally ignorant of the move- 
ments of either, until its own initiative and 
veto, exercised in an equally despotic and 
vacillating manner by successive orders and 
counter-orders, have issued in the hope- 
less bewilderment of its own functionaries, 
and the rebellion of its unfortunate sub- 
jects. The history of Bainie Madhoo’s 
hostility is thus given by Mr. Russell. 
“The rajah,” he writes (in November, 1858, 
from the British camp then advancing 
against Amethie), “is a Rajpoot of ancient 
family and large possessions. At the an- 
nexation, or rather after it, when that most 
fatal and pernicious resettlement of Oude 
took place, in which our officers played 
with estates and titles as if they were 
footballs, we took from the rajah a very 
large portion of territory, and gave it to 
rival claimants. The rajah, no doubt, was 
incensed against us; but still, when the 
mutiny and revolt broke out, he received 
the English refugees from Salone, and shel- 
tered and forwarded them, men, women, 
and children, in safety to Allahabad. 
While he was doing this, the government 
was busy confiscating his property.* If I 
am rightly informed, the authorities, with- 
out any proof, took it for granted that the 
rajah was a rebel, and seized upon several 
lacs of rupees which he had at Benares ; 
and, to his applications for redress, he re- 
ceived, in reply, a summons to come in and 
surrender himself.’’+ 

Other causes were not wanting to aggra- 
vate the natural aversion of the chief 
towards the government by which he had 
been so ill-treated; and these will be men- 
tioned in their due order. Meanwhile, 
many intermediate events require to be 
narrated. The troops at Sultanpoor rose 
on the morning of the 9th of June, when 
Colonel Fisher, in returning from the lines 
of the military police, whom he had 
harangued and endeavoured to reduce to 
order, was shot in the back by one of 
that regiment, and died in the arms of 
Lieutenant C. Tucker. Captain Gibbings, 
the second in command, was attacked 
and killed by the troopers while on horse- 
back beside the dhooly in which Fisher had 
been placed. The men then shouted to 


* Out of 223 villages, 119 were taken from him 
on the second revision after annexation. (Russell). 
‘——Jtmes, Jan. 17th, 1858, 

f Times, December 21st, 1858. 

t Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 139. 
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Lieutenant Tucker to go; and he rode off, 
crossed the river, and found shelter in the 
fort of Roostum Sah, at Deyrah, on the 
banks of the Goomtee. Here he was 
joined by the remainder of the Sultanpoor 
officers, and was, with them, safely escorted 
to Benares, by a party of natives sent from 
that city by the commissioner, Henry Carre 
Tucker. | 
Mr. Gubbins observes— Roostum Sah 
is a fine specimen of the best kind of 
talooqdars in Oudh. Of old family, and 
long settled at Deyrah, he resides there in 
a fort very strongly situated in the ravines 
of the Goomtee, and surrounded by a thick 
jungle of large extent. It had never been 
taken by the troops of the native govern- 
ment, which had more than once been re- 
pulsed from befvre it. Roostum Sah de- 
serves the more credit for his kind treat- 
ment of the refugees, as he had suffered 
unduly at the settlement, and had lost 
many villages which he should have been 
permitted to retain. I had seen him at 
Fyzabad in January, 1857; and, after dis- 
cussing his case with the deputy-commis- 
sioner, Mr. W. A. Forbes, it had been set- 
tled that fresh inquiries should be made 
into the title of the villages which he 
had lost; and orders had been issued ac- 
cordingly.’ } 
Whatever were the orders issued in 
January, they appear to have afforded no 
immediate relief to the ill-used talookdar ; 
for, in the following June, when he received 
and sheltered the European fugitives, le 
was found to be supporting his family by 
the sale of the jewels of his female rela- 
tives. 
Two young civilians§ were killed in 
endeavouring to escape. They took refuge 
with Yaseen Khan, zemindar of the town 
of Sultanpoor. He is alleged to have re- 
ceived them into his house, and then turned 
them out and caused them to be shot down, 
thereby perpetrating the only instance of 
treachery attributed to a petty zemindar of 
Oude. || 
Salone.—The mutiny here was conducted 
without tumult or bloodshed. There were 
no Europeans at this station, but only six 
companies of the lst Oude infantry, under 
Captain Thompson. The cantonments were 


§ Mr. A. Block, C.S., and Mr. 8S. Stroyan, who 
had been recently married to a girl of seventeen. 

|| Mutintes tn Oudh, p 140. ‘Mr. Gubbins does 
not give his authority for this statement regarding 
the conduct of Yaseen Khan. 
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at Pershadipoor. The conduct of the regi- 
ment is described by its commanding officer 
as continuing “ most exemplary” up to June 
9th, notwithstanding the trials to which 
the men had been subjected, by the false 
accounts of their friends and relatives in 
different disbanded and mutinous regi- 
ments. On the afternoon of that day, a 
sowar (trooper), who pretended to have 
escaped from a body of mutineers, galloped 
into the cantonments. In the night, he re- 
presented to the sepoys, that in the event 
of their remaining faithful, they would be 
overpowered by the revolted regiments ; 
and his arguments, added to the impression 
already produced by the assertions of the 
87th, 45th, and 57th N.I., that they had 
been first disarmed and then fired on by 
the Europeans, so wrought upon the minds 
of the Pershadipoor troops, that they re- 
solved on throwing off their allegiance.* 
The large sum known to be in the trea- 
sury, had probably its share in inciting 
them to mutiny, which they did on the 
morning of the 10th, by refusing to obey 
their officers, and warning them to depart. 
The Europeans knew that resistance was 
hopeless, and rode off, a few sepoys accom- 
panying Captain Thompson, and remaining 
steadily with him; while some native subor- 
dinates attended the commissioner, Captain 
Barrow. As the party passed through the 
lines, several of the sepoys saluted them, but 
none uttered any threat. Outside the sta- 
tion, Lall Hunwunt Sing, talookdar of 
Dharoopoor, was found drawn up with his 
troopers, in accordance with a promise which 
he had given to be ready with aid in case of 
emergency. The whole of the refugees were 
received into his fort, and remaiued there 
nearly a fortnight, treated all the while 
with the greatest kindness. They were 
then conducted by their host and 500 of 
his followers to the ferry over the Ganges, 
opposite to Allahabad, and they reached 
the fort in safety. The refugees desired to 
give Hunwunt Sing some token of their 
gratitude; “but he would receive no pre- 
sent for his hospitality.’ The financial 
commissioner remarks—‘‘ The conduct of 
this man is the more deserving, as he had lost 
an undue number of villages; and his case, 
as well as that of Roostum Sah of Deyrah, 
was one that called for reconsideration.” + 


* Despatch of Captain Thompson to secretar 
of government, June 25th, 1857.~—Further Parl. 
Papers, p. 70. 

t Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 141. 
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At Duriabad, a station and district of 
the Lucknow division, the 5th Oude in- 
fantry were quartered, under Captain 
Hawes. There was a considerable amount 
of treasure here (about three lacs), the re- 
moval of which had been attempted in 
May, but resisted by some of the sepoys. 
On the 9th of June, Captain Hawes re- 
newed the attempt. The treasure was 
placed in carts, and the men marched off 
cheering ; but before they had procceded 
half a mile, a disturbance took place. The 
disaffected men refused to convey the 
treasure any further, fired on those who 
opposed them, and succeeded in taking 
back the loaded carts in triumph to the 
station. The European residents fled im- 
mediately. Captain Hawes, though re- 
peatedly fired on, escaped unhurt, galloped 
off across the country, was kindly received 
by: Ram Sing, zemindar of Suhee, and from 
thence escaped to Lucknow. Lieutenants 
Grant and Fullerton placed their wives and 
children in a covered cart, and were walking 
by the side of it, when they were overtaken 
by a party of mutineers, and obliged to turn 
back. On their way towards Duriabad, 
messengers from cantonments met them, 
with leave to go where they pleased, as the 
regiment had no wish to do them harm. 
A double rifle, which had been taken from 
Lieutenant Grant, was restored to him; 
and the party reached the hospitable abode 
of Ram Sing, and proceeded thence to 
Lucknow without further molestation. Mr. 
Benson (the deputy-commissioner) and his 
wife took refuge with the talookdar of Hu- 
raha; were hospitably treated, and enabled 
to reach Lucknow. 

The mutiny of all the Oude stations has 
now been told, except those of Cawnpoor 
and Futtehghur: they have a distinctive 
character; the massacre which followed 
them by far surpassing any outbreak of 
sepoy panic, ferocity, or fanaticism; and 
being, m fact, an episode formed by the 
ruthless, reckless vengeance of the wretch 
whose name is hateful to everybody pos- 
sesscd of common humanity, whether Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, or Hindoo. 

Lucknow.—On the llth of June, 1857, 
the capital of Oude, and Cawnpoor, were 
the only stations in the province still held 
by the British. 

On the following day, Sir Henry Law- 
rence resumed his functions, and became as 
indefatigable as ever. He “seemed almost 


Inever tosleep. Often would he sally out in 
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disguise, and visit the most frequented parts 
of the native town, and make personal obser- 
vations, and see how his orders were carried 
out. He several times had a thin bedding 
spread out near the guns at the Baillie 
Guard gate, and retired there among the 
artillerists; not to sleep, but to plan and 
meditate undisturhed. He appeared to be 
ubiquitous, and to be seen every where.”’* 

The 12th of June was further marked by 
the mutiny of the 3rd regiment of military 
police, which furnished the mail guard, and 
took most of the civil duties. The sepoys 
abandoned their several posts, and marched 
off on the road to Sultanpoor, plundering 
several houses belonging to Europeans in 
their way. They were pursued by a force 
under Colonel Inglis. The police super- 
intendent (Captain Weston) outstripped 
the other Enropeans, and endeavoured to 
bring the natives back to obedience. They 
treated him civilly, but refused to listen to 
his arguments, unless permitted to do so by 
the chief they had elected. The permis- 
sion was refused, and one of the mutineers 
levelled his musket at Captain Weston. A 
dozen arms were thrust forward to strike 
down the weapon. “Who,” said they, 
‘would kill such a brave man as this?” 
The English officer rode back unharmed.t 
When the EKuropeans came up with the 
mutinecrs, they turned and fought, killing 
two of the Seik troopers, and wounding 
several other persons. Two Europeans died 
of apoplexy. The loss, on the side of the 
mutinecrs, was fifteen killed and fifteen 
captured. On the return of the pursuers, 
the deputy-commissioner, Mr. Martin, who 
had formed one of the volunteer cavalry, 
urged the execution of the prisoners; but 
the tacit pledge given by some of the 
captors, who had held out their open hand 
in token of quarter, was nobly redeemed by 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and the prisoners 
were releascd. Levics of horse, foot, artil- 
lery, and police, were now raised. About 
eighty pensioned sepoys were called in by 
Sir Henry from the surrounding districts, 
and no suspicion ever attached to any of 
them during the siege. One, named 
Ungud, a native of Oude, performed some 
remarkable feats as a messenger. The 
mingled justice. and conciliation of Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s policy was markedly 
instrumental in obtaining the native auxili- 
aries, but for whom, Lucknow might have 

* Rees’ Siege of Lucknow, p. 39. _ 
t Idid., p. 61. 
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been as Cawnpoor. A striking illustration 
of this fact, is afforded by the circumstance 
of some hundreds of Native artillerymen, 
formerly in the service of the King of Oude 
(who had refused to enter the service of the 
British government on the annexation of 
the country), now coming forward under 
their chief, Meer Furzund Ali, as volunteers. 
A number of them were enlisted; and Mr. 
Gubbins, who had sixteen of them in his 
own fortified house, says they worked the 
guns, under European supervision, during 
the whole siege, in which several of them 
were killed. He adds, that “the mutineers 
no sooner learnt that Furzund Ali was on 
our side, than they gutted his house, plun- 
dering it of a large amount of valuable 
property. Unless, therefore, some special 
compensation has been granted to him, Fur- 
zund Ali will not have gained much by his 
loyalty.”f It seems strange that the “ finan- 
cial commissioner for Oude,” writing in June, 
1858, should not have been able to speak with 
somewhat greater certainty on the subject. 

Ramadeen, an old Brahmin, also a native 
of Oude, was another helpful auxiliary. 
IIe had been employcd as an overseer of 
roads; and when the disturbed state of the 
districts interrupted his labours, he came in 
to Lucknow with six of his brethren: they 
worked as foot soldiers; and no men ever 
behaved bettcr. By night they assisted in 
constructing batteries; by day they fought 
whenever the enemy attacked. Ramadecn 
and two of his men were killed; the others 
survived, and were pensioned by govern- 
ment. There was a native architect named 
Pirana, of whom Mr. Gubbins says—‘‘ He 
was an excellent workman ; and, but for his 
aid and that of Ramadeen, we could never 
have completed the works which we put up. 
Pirana used to work steadily under fire; and 
I have seen a brick, which he was about to 
lay, knocked out of his hand by a bullet.’’§ 
Before the siege began, there was an excellent 
native smith, named Golab, working in the 
engineering department. Captain Fulton 
gave him his option to go or stay. He 
chose the latter; and manifested strong 
personal attachment to his chief, following 
him everywhere in the face of great 
danger, and rendering invaluable service. 
On the very day on which the relieving 
force entered the Residency, he was killed 
by a round shot. 

Such are a few among a crowd of 


¢ Gubbins’ Mutintes tn Oudh, p. 166, 
§ Ibid., p. 167. 
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instances of fidelity even unto death; indi- 
vidual attachment being usually the actu- 
ating motive. 

Strenuous efforts were now made to 
strengthen the Residency position, and to 
throw up defences capable of resisting the 
assault of artillery. The Residency itself 
occupied the highest point of an elevated 
and irregular plateau, sloping down sharply 
towards the river. On the north side, a 
strong battery for heavy guns, afterwards 
called the Redan, was commenced on the 
18th of June, by Captain Fulton. The 
Cawnpoor battery—so called from its posi- 
tion commanding the high road from that 
station—had been begun some days earlier 
by Lieutenant Anderson. 

Among other precautions taken at this 
period, was the arrest of certain Moham- 
medans of high family, who it was supposed 
might be compelled or persuaded to join the 
rebel cause. One was Mustapha Ah Khan, 
the elder brother of the ex-king, who had 
been a state prisoner at the time of our 
occupation of Oude, and whose claims to 
the succession had been set aside on the 
plea of weak intcllect. The other captives 
were two princes connected with the Delhi 
family—Nawab Rookun-ood-Dowlah, one of 
the surviving sons of the good old sovereign, 
Sadut Ali Khan; and the young rajah of 
Toolseepoor (in the Terai), a very turbu- 
lent character, who had previously been 
under surveillance, and was suspected of 
having caused the murder of his father. 

On the 28th of June, Ali Reza Khan, 
who had formerly been kotwal of Lucknow 
under native rule, and had taken service 
under the British government, reported the 
existence of a large quantity of jewels in 
the Jate king’s treasury, in the palace called 
the Kaiser Bagh; which, if not removed, 
would probably fall into the hands of the 
mutineers, or be plundered by some party 
or other. Major Banks was immediately 
dispatched with a military force to secure 
and bring in the treasure, which consisted 
of a richly ornamented throne, crowns 
thickly studded with gems, gold pieces from 
Venice and Spain, and a variety of neck- 
laces, armlets, rings, and native ornaments, 
enclosed in cases so decayed with age, that 
they fell to pieces when touched; and the 
place was literally strewed with pearls and 
gold. The display was unfortunate; and 
during the subsequent siege, the receptacle 
in which these gewgaws were placed was 
more than once broken into, and “ looted.” 


The men of the 82nd regiment were sup- 
posed to be the offenders. “Certainly they 
got hold of a large quantity of the jewels, 
and sold them freely to the natives of the 
garrison.”* Deprat, a French merchant, 
who possessed some stores of .wine, received 
offers of valuable gems in exchange for a 
dozen of brandy; and Mr. Gubbins writes 
—“T have myself seen diamonds and pearls 
which had been so bought.” There were 
twenty-three lacs (£230,000) in the govern- 
ment treasury; and this sum was, in the 
middle of June, buricd in front of the Resi- 
dency, as the safest place of deposit. 

The circulating medium had always been 
miserably insufficient for the wants of a 
teeming population; and the neglect of 
proper provision in that respect had been 
one of the leading defects of the Com- 
pany’s government. In Oude, early in 
the month of June, public securities fell to 
so low an ebb, that government promissory 
notes for a hundred rupees were offered for 
sale at half that sum. Confidence was 
partially restored by the authorities volun- 
teering to buy as much as two lacs of paper 
at any rate under sixty per cent. The 
owners hesitated and wavered; and the 
only purchase actually made was effected 
by the financial commissioner, on Sir Henry 
Lawrence's private account, at seventy-five 
per cent. But during the last half of the 
month, the demand for gold increased 
rapidly. The mutinous sepoys at the out- 
stations had possessed themselves of large 
amounts of government treasure in silver, 
which was very bulky to carry about, and 
they exchanged it for gold at high rates, 
wherever the latter could be procured. At 
Lucknow all credit rapidly vanished. Nota 
native merchant could negotiate a“ hoondie,” 
or bill; the government treasury was vainly 
appealed to for aid; and as there was no 
longer any prospect of receiving money 
from the out-stations, it was ordered that 
the salaries of the government officials 
should cease to be paid in full, and that 
they should receive only such small present 
allowance as might suffice for necessary 
expenditure, 

By this time the heat had become in- 
tense, and the rains were anxiously looked 
for. There had been several deaths from 
cholera in the Muchee Bhawn, and both 
cholera and small-pox had appeared in the 
Residency, where Sir Henry himself lived, in 
the midst of above a hundred ladies and 

* Gubbins’ Mutinies tn Oudh, p. 178, 
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children, The Residency also contained the 
sick, aud women and children, of H.M.’s 
32nd. “There are,” Mrs. Harris states, “as 


many as eight and nine ladies, with a dozen 
‘children, im one room; and the heat is 
awful.’* <A heavy fall of rain on the 28th 
| 
| 
| 


‘of June was hailed as a great relief; but the 
‘comfort thus afforded was counterbalanced 
| by tidings from Cawnpoor. 

| At the time of the capitulation of 
‘General Wheeler to the Nana Sahib, a 
large body of mutineers were known to 
‘be assembled at Nawabgunje, twenty miles 
‘from Lucknow, which city they imme- 
diately marched towards. On the 29th of 
‘dune, an advance guard of 500 infantry 
and 100 horse, was reported to Sir Henry 
| Lawrence as having arrived at Chinhut 
| (a town on the Fyzabad road, within eight 
miles of the Residency), to collect supplies 
for the force which was expected there 
on the following day. A body of cavalry 
was sent out to reconnoitre the position and 
numbers of the enemy, but returned with- 
out having accomplished this object, hostile 
| pickets having been posted at a considerable 
i distauce from the town. Our intelligence 
was, perhaps unavoidably, as defective as 
that of the enemy was accurate. On the 
night of the 29th of June (and not on the 
30th, as the spies employed by Mr, Gub- 
bins, who had charge of the intelligence 
department, had declared would be the 
case), the rebel army reached Chinhut. In 
utter ignorance of this, fact, Sir Henry 
Lawrence planned the expedition which 
proved so disastrous. 

Such, at least, is the statement made by 
Mr. Rees, whose authority carries weight, 
because he had access to, and permission to 
use, the journal kept by the wife of Briga- 
dier Inglis, the second in command; and 
probably gained his information from the 
brigadier himself, as well as from other offi- 
cers cngaged in the undertaking. Mr. 
Gubbins’ account is less circumstantial, 
' and is naturally not unprejudiced, because, 
owing to the unfortunate differences which 
existed between him and the other leading 
authorities, he was not even aware of the 
expedition until its disastrous issue became 
- apparent. 
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* Mrs. Harris’s Siege of Lucknow, pp. 23; 54. 
+ Raikes’ Siege of Lucknow, p. 67. Mr. Gubbins 
_ states, that upon his death-bed, Sir Henry referred 
to the disaster at Chinhut; and said, that he had 


acted against his own judgment from the fear of 


{ 

| 

| 

| 

! man, but did not mention the name of any indi- 
| vidual adviser.—Dutinies in Oudh, p. 199. 
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The force moved out at 6 a.m. on the 
morning of the 30th, and consisted of about 
350 Europeans, including a troop of volun- 
teer cavalry, and about the same number of 
natives, with ten guns and an 8-inch how- 
itzer. Brigadier Inglis, in his despatch, 
says that several reports had reached Sir 


Henry Lawrence, on the previous evening, | 
that the rebel army, in no very considerable | 


numbers, intended marching on Lucknow 
on the following morning; and Sir Henry 


therefore determined to make a strong re- 
connaissance in that direction, with a view, 
if possible, of meeting the enemy at a dis- 
advantage, either at their entrance into the 
suburbs of the city, or at the bridge across 
the Kookrail—a small stream intersecting 


the Fyzabad road, about half-way between | 
Lucknow and Chinhut. 


was metalled; but beyond it was a newly 


raised embankment, constructed of loose and 
sandy soil, in which, every now and then, 
gaps occurred, indicating the position of pro- 
jected bridges. 


The troops halted at the 
bridge, and Sir Henry, it is said, proposed 


to draw up his little army in this position, 
and await the coming of the enemy; but he 


“unfortunately listened to the advisers who 


wished him to advance.’+ Raikes adds, | 


there were rum-and-water and biscuits with 
the baggage; but no refreshment was served 


Thus far the road | 


out to the soldiers, although the Europeans 


were suffering severely from the sun, which | 
was shining right in their faces; and many | 


of them had been drinking freely overnight. 

Brigadier Inglis does not enter into 
particulars; but only states that the troops, 
misled by the reports of wayfarers (who 
asserted that there were few or no men 
between Lucknow and Chinhut),} proceeded 
somewhat further than had been intended, 


the advanced guard by concealing them- 
selves behind a long line of mango groves, 
in overwhelming numbers, Chinhut itself 
was a large village, situated in a plain, on 
the banks of a very extensive jheel, or lake, 
close to which stands a castle, formerly 
a favourite resort of the kings of Oude in 
their sporting excursions. The camp of 
the enemy lay to the left of Chinhut. The 

t Another of the annalists of the siege, observes, 


that “Sir Henry was on the point of rns to 
the city; but, unfortunately, he was persuaded to 


great number.”—Day by Day at Lucknow; by the 
widow of Colonel Case, of H.M.’s 82nd; p. 49. 
London: Bentley, 1858, 
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and suddenly fell in with the enemy, who | 
had up to that time eluded the vigilance of | 


advance, as it was said the enemy could not be in | 
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| village of Ishmaelpoor, where the action 
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was carried off by his men, and put upon 
a limber. The howitzer was abandoned ; 


was really fought, lay to the left of the road 
by which the British were advancing, and; the rebels seized it, and, in the course of 
was occupied by the enemy’s sharpshooters. | some forty-eight hours, fired from it the 
The howitzer was placed in the middle of: shot that killed Sir Henry Lawrence, The 
the road, and fired with much effect; but| retreat had become general, when Captain 
the rebels, instead of retreating, only| Bassano, of the 32nd foot, who had been 
changed their tactics, and were soon seen! searching for Colonel Case, discovered that 
advancing in two distinct masses of cavalry, | officer lying wounded, and offered to bring 
infantry, and artillery, evidently intending some of the men back to carry him away. 


to outflank the British on bothsides. “The | “ Leave me to die here,” was the reply; “I 


European force and the howitzer, with the 
Native infantry, held the foe in check for 
some time:-and had the six guns of the 
Oude artillery been faithful, and the Seik 
cavalry shown a better front, the day would 
have been won in spite of an immense dis- 
parity in numbers. But the Oude artillery- 
men and drivers were traitors.”* They 
overturned the guns into ditches, cut the 
traces of their horses, and abandoned them, 
regardless of the remonstrances and ex- 
ertions of their own officers, and of those of 
Sir Henry Lawrencc’s staff, headed by the 
brigadier-general in person, who himself 
drew his sword upon these rebels. The 
cavalry were now ordered to charge. ‘The 
European volunteers, few of whom had ever 
sccn a shot fired, instantly obeyed the order; 
but the Seiks (numbering cighty sabres) 
behaved shamefully. Only two of them 
charged with the Europeans; the rest turned 
their horses’ heads and galloped back to 
Lucknow. From behind the loopholed walls 
of Ishmaelpoor, a deadly fire was poured forth 
on the British. The 300 men of H.M.’s 
82nd were ordered to clear the village. 
They advanced boldly under their gallant 
leader, Colonel Case; but he was struck 
to the ground by a bullet; whereupon the 
men suddenly laid themselves down under 
the shelter of a small undulation in the 
field, but continued firing at the enemy 
as fast as they could load their pieces. 

The order for retreat was now given. 
The European artillery limbered up and 
went to the rear, and Sir Henry Lawrence 
ordered Lieutenant Bonham to retire with 
the howitzer. But the elephant which was 
to have carried it was half maddened by 
the fire; and while the gunners were striving 
to attach the trail of the howitzer to its 
carriage, the mutineers were pressing on. 
A bullet struck Lieutenant Bonham, who 


* Despatch of Brigadier Inglis. The Oude artil- 
lerymen here mentioned, are not those recently 
levied i p- 236), but an old corps, the loyalty 
of which, according to Rees, there had been pre- 


have no need of assistance. Your place 
is at the head of your company.”t The 
enemy were at this time in rapid pursuit ; 
the Europeans and the sepoy infantry kept 
up a brisk fire as they retreated, and many 
fell on both sides. 
seen lying on the roadside with his eyes 
wide open, and his sword firmly grasped, in 
the midst of the corpses of his brave com- 
panionsinarms.{ Lieutenant Brackenbury 
was shot next; and Thompson, the adjutant, 
was mortally wounded. Captain Bassano 
was hit in the foot, but succeeded in safely 
reaching the Residency, by the aid of a 
sepoy of the 13th N.I., who carried the 
wounded officer for a considerable distance 
on his back. Major Bruére, also hurt, was 
saved in a similar manner. 
dhoolies (litters) for the wounded, At the very 
beginning of the action, several bearers had 
been killed; whereupon all the others fled 
in dismay, leaving the dhoolics in the hands 
of the enemy. 


Colonel Case was last 


There were no 


The water-carriers also had 


- | 


run away; and the European infantry were |’ 


so exhansted from thirst and fatigue, that 
they could scarcely drag themselves along; 
and only did so by the aid of the cavalry volun- 
teers, cach one of whom was encumbered 
with two, three, and even four foot soldiers, 
holding on by the hand of the officer, or by 
his stirrup, or by the crupper or tail of his 
horse. The infantry laboured, moreover, 
under another disadvantage. Their muskets 
had been kept long loaded, and had become 
so foul, that it was not possible to discharge 
them. During the retreat, one of their 
officers called upon a private by name, and 
desired him to turn round and fire upon 
the enemy. “I will do so, sir, if you wish,” 
said the man; “but its no use. I have 
already snapped six caps, and the piece 
wou’t go off.”’§ Happily, the Native infantry 
were better able to endure the heat, and 


vious ground for suspecting.—Siege of Lucknow, 


. 63. 
: + Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 187, 
t Rees’ Stege, p. 72. § Gubbins’ Mutintes, p. 180. 
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their weapons were in good order. The 
are described as having “ behaved, for the 
most part, in the kindest manner to the 
wounded Europeans; taking up great num- 
bers of them, and leaving their own 
wounded uncared-for on the battle-field. 
They had been suspected of being also 
tainted with the general disaffection, and 
were, therefore, anxious to regain the es- 
teem and confidence of their European 
officers. They gave, indeed, the most 
striking proofs of their fidelity and loyalty 
on that day, showering volleys of mus- 
ketry and (native like) of abuse on their 
assailants.”’* 

On nearing the Kookrail bridge, a new 
danger presented itself. The road in front 
was seen to be occupied by a body of the 
rebel cavalry.t The guns were unlim- 
bered, with the intention of pouring in a 
few rounds of grape on the enemy; but 
it was ascertained that not a single round 
of ammunition remained. ‘The preparatory 
movement, however, produced the desired 
effect; the enemy hesitated, and, when 
charged by Captain Rattray and the hand- 
ful of volunteers under his command, 
abandoned their position, and, ceasing to 
obstruct the road, contented themselves 
with harassing the rear of the retreating 
troops, whom they pursued even to the iron 
bridge near the Residency. Sir Henry 
Lawrence was seen in the most exposed 
parts of the field, riding about, giving dircc- 
tions, or speaking words of encouragement 
amidst a terrific fire of grape, round shot, 
and musketry, which struck down men 
at every step. While nding by his side, 
Captain James was shot through the thigh. 
Sir Henry remained untouched; but he 
must have suffered as only so good a man 
could, in witnessing the scene around him. 
Forgetful of himself, conscious only of the 
danger and distress of the troops, at the 
moment of the crisis near the Kookrail 
bridge, when his little force appeared about 
to be overwhelmed by the dead weight 
of opposing numbers, he wrung his hands 
in agony, and exclaimed, “My God, my 
God! and I brought them to this !” 

Perhaps that bitter cry was heard and 


* Rees’ Stege of Lucknow, p. 78. 

t+ According to Mr. Rees, the masses of rebel 
cavalry by which the British were outflanked near 
the Kookrail bridge, were “ apparently commanded 
by some European, who was seen waving his sword, 
and attempting to make his men follow him and 
dash at ours. He was a handsome-looking man, 
well-built, fair, about twenty-five years of age, with 
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answered, uttered as it was by the lips of 
one whose character for Christian excel- 
lence stood unequalled among public men 
in India. At least, the retreat of the 
exhausted force from the Kookrail bridge 
to Lucknow, under all the circumstances 
of the case, is one of the most marvellous 
incidents in the insurrection. On ap- 
proaching the suburbs, the natives, men, 
women, and children, rich and poor, crowded 
round the weary and wounded fugitives, 
bringing water in cool porous vessels, which 
was thankfully accepted, and greedily\swal- 
lowed. 

The news of the disaster had reached the 
city as early as 9 a.M.; a number of the 
recreant Seik cavalry, and artillery drivers, 
having crossed the iron bridge at that hour, 
their horses covered with foam, and they 
themselves terrified, but not one of them 
wounded. The commissioner asked them 
reproachfully why they had fled. They 
replied only, that the enemy had surrounded : 
them. JHalf-an-hour later, a messenger 
who had been sent to gain information, 
returned to Lucknow, bearing Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s sword scabbard, and a mes- 
sage that he was unhurt. Shortly after 
the troops arrived; and then, as the 
wounded men lay faint and bleeding in 
the porch of the Residency, the horrors of 
war burst at once on the view of the 
British at Lucknow. The banqueting-hall 
was converted into an hospital; and instead 
of music and merriment, the wail of the 
widow, shricks wrung from brave strong 
men by excruciating physical suffering, and 
the dull death-rattle, were heard on every 
side. The total loss, on the side of the 
British, consisted of—Europeans, 112 killed, 
and 44 wounded; Natives—nearly 200 
killed and missing: only eleven wounded 
returned to the city. Besides the howitzer, 
we lost three ficld-pieces, with almost all 
the ammunition waggons of our native guns. 
No estimate could be formed of the loss of 
the enemy; but the total number engaged 
was calculated at 5,550 infantry, 800 cavalry, 
and 160 artillery.t These were the regi- 
ments which had mutinied at Fyzabad, 
Seetapoor, Sultanpoor, Secrora, Gondah, 


light mustachios, wearing the undress uniform of a 
European cavalry officer, with a blue and gold- 
laced cap on his head.” Mr. Rees suggests the 
possibility of this personage being “a Russian: one 
suspected to be such had been seized by the autho- 
rities, confined, and then released ;’—or “ a renegade 
Christian.” Siege of Lucknow, p. 76. 
¢ Gubbins’ Mutintes tn Oudh, p. 189. 
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of brief duration. 
| on their heels, and the terrified ladies had 
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Salone, and Duriabad. The odds were 
fearful; and the cause for wonder is, not 
that half the British band should have 
perished, but that any portion of it should 
have escaped. 

It is probable that Sir Henry Lawrence 
felt that the expedition had been a mistake, 
even independently of the fatal miscalcula- 
tion of the strength of the enemy, which 
led him to advance to Chinhut. It had 
been undertaken without due prepara- 
tion, without any settled plan of action; 
neither had any reserve been provided in 
the event of disaster. The European gar- 
rison, consisting of little above 900 men, 
was materially weakened by the result of 
the contest; and the easy victory gained 
by the rebels, emboldened them, and ac- 
celerated the besiegement of Lucknow. 

The first effect of the return of the survi- 
vors was to produce a death-like silence 
throughout the city; but the stillness was 
The foe followed close 


scarcely time to welcome back their rela- 
tives, or, ike poor Mrs. Case, to discover 


| their bereavement, before the whistling of 


round shot was heard in the air. Mr. 
Gubbins went to search for Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and found him Jaying a howitzer 
at the Water gate (so called from its 
vicinity to the river Goomteec), to com- 
mand the entrance to the Residency. 

The siege of Lucknow had, in fact, com- 
menced. The Europeans went on the ter- 
races of their houses, and could sce, through 
their telescopes, masses of the enemy cross- 
ing the Goomtee, at a considerable distance 
helow the city (the guns on the Redan 
commanding the iron bridge); while troopers 
of the rebel cavalry were already galloping 
about the streets. The gaol, nearly opposite 
the Baillic Guard gate of the Residency, was 
left unwatched. The prisoners, some of whom 
on the previous day, and even on that very 
morning, had been working at the batteries, 
carrying beams and baskets of mud, were 
soon scen making their escape, holding-on 
by ropes (which they fastened on the barred 
windows), and swinging themselves down the 
high walls. In the course of the afternoon, 
Sir Henry Lawrence dispatched a mes- 
senger to Allahabad, with a brief notice of 
what had occurred. “We have been be- 
sieged,” he states, “for four hours. Shall 
likely be surrounded to-night. Enemy 


| very bold, and our Europeans very low. 


* * * We shall be obliged to concen- 
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trate if we are able. We shall have to 
abandon much supplies, and blow up much 
powder; unless we are relieved in fifteen or 
twenty days, we shall hardly be able to 
maintain our ground,”?* 

At the opening of the siége, there was, 
besides the two main posts at the Resi- 
dency and the Muchee Bhawn, a third at 
the Dowlutkhana, a spacious mausoleum 
built in honour of a former King of Oude. 
The 4th and 7th regiments of irregular 
infantry, and four companies of the lat 
irregular infantry, had not accompanied the 
force to Chinhut, but had remained at 
their post, under Brigadier Gray. No 
reliance had been placed on the fidelity of 
these men, and the guns had been pre- 
viously removed from their charge. No 
surprise was therefore expressed when, on 
witnessing the return of the defeated troops, 
the sepoys at the Dowlutkhana broke 
out into mutiny with loud shouts, and 
commenced plundering the property of 
their officers, whom, however, they did not 
attempt to injure, but suffercd to retire 
quietly to the Muchee Bhawn. 

The Imaumbara—a building appropriated 
by Mohammedans of the Sheiah sect to 
the yearly celebration of the Mohurrum, 
a series of services commemorative of the 
sufferings of the _Tmaum Hussein—was at 
this time filled with native police, who soon 
followed the example set them by the 
Irregulars in joining the mutiny. The kot- 
wal fled, and hid himself; but being dis- 
covered by the enemy, was seized, and 
eventually put to death. 

The investment at once prevented the 
continuance of communication by: letter 
between the Residency and the Muchee 
Bhawn; at least the commissioner could 
find no means of conveying despatches 
from Sir Henry Dawrence to Colonel 
Palmer, the commanding officer at the lat- 
ter position; but Colonel Palmer managed 
to send intelligence to the Residency, 
that he was ill supplied with food, and 
even gun ammunition, shot, and shell. 
The total force available for defence had, 
moreover, been so reduced hy the Chinhut 
affair, that there was barely sufficient to 
garrison the extended Residency position, 
in which it was now resolved to concen- 
trate the troops. Telegraphic communi- 
cation had been previously established, 


* Telegraphic despatch from commanding officer 
at Allahabad, to governor-general, July 10th, 1857, 
—Further Parl. Papers, 1857; p. 110. 
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by Sir Henry Lawrence, between the two 
posts; and, on the evening of the lst of 
July, he took this means of ordering the 
evacuation of the Muchee Bhawn. Cap- 
tain Fulton (of the engineers), another offi- 
cer, and a civilian, Mr. G. H. Lawrence 
(nephew of Sir Henry), ascended to the roof 
to perform this hazardous service. The 
machine was out of order, and had to be 
taken down and repaired—the three Euro- 
peans being all the time a mark for the 
bullets of the enemy ; and having no other 
shield than the ornamental balustrade, in the 
Italian style, which surrounded the roof. 
But they accomplished their work surely 
and safely, each letter of the telegram 
heing signalled in return by Colonel 
Palmer, The words were few, but weighty. 
‘Spike the guns well, blow up the fort, 
and retire at midnight.” 

Much anxiety was felt about the success 
of the movement by those who knew what 
was intended; and those who did not, 
were for the most part panic-struck by the 
suddenness of the calamity which had be- 
fallen them. The “omlah,” or writers, 
who resided in the city; the chuprassies,* or 
civil orderlies, and the workpeople engaged 
in the yet unfinished batteries, took to 
flight; and everything outside the intrench- 
ments fell into the hands of the enemy. On 
the first day of the siege, musketry alone 
was fired by the rebel army; but, on the 
second, they had succeeded in placing their 
cannon in position, and took aim with pre- 
cision and effect. 

The Residency was the chief point of 
attack, both from its high position and as 
the head-quarters of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Events proved that the rebels were per- 
fectly acquainted with all the different 
apartments, their occupants, and uses, and 
directed their fire accordingly. ‘The build- 
ing was very extensive, and solidly built, 
with lofty rooms, fine verandahs, and spa- 
cious porticocs. The tyekhana, or under- 
ground rooms, designed to shelter the 
families of British residents at Lucknow 
from the heat of the sun, now served to 
shield a helpless crowd of women and 
children from a more deadly fire. Sky- 
lights and cellar windows, contrived with 
all care, made these chambers the most 
commodious in the Residency, as well as 


* Chuprassies—so called from the chuprass or 
badge on their breasts, generally consisting of a 
broad plate of brass hanging from a handsome 
shoulder-belt. ‘They are employed in carrying mes- 
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the only safe ones. Indeed, in every other 
part, no building could have been less cal- 
culated for purposes of defence. The 
numberless lofty windows in its two upper 
stories offered unopposed entrance to the 
missiles of the foe. Colonel Palmer’s 
daughter, a girl of about seventeen, engaged 
in marriage to a young officer, was sitting in 
one of the higher rooms on the afternoon 
of the lst, when a round shot struck her, 
and nearly carried off her leg. Amputation 
was immediately had recourse to; but, on 
the following day, the poor girl died, as did 
every other patient on whom a similar opera- 
tion was performed during the entire siege. 
Sir Henry Lawrence had a narrow escape at 
nearly the same time. He occupied a room 
on the first story of the most exposed angle 
of the Residency. While engaged writing 
with his secretary, Mr. Couper, an 8-inch 
shell fell and burst close to both gen- 
tlemen, but injured neither. The whole of 
the staff entreated Sir Henry to leave the 
Residency, or at least to choose a different 
chamber; but he refused, observing that 
another shell would certainly never be 
pitched into that small room. He then 
resumed his anxious round of duty, visiting 
every post, however exposed its position, 
however hot the fire directed against it ;t 
and taking precautions to facilitate the 
evacuation of the Muchee Bhawn, on which 
fortress the enemy had already opened a 
cannonade. Towards night, however, the 
firing ceased; and the enemy, believing the 
ancient stronghold to be well-nigh impreg- 
nable, had no idea of the necessity of 
blockading its garrison. The ruse of Sir 
Henry, in directing the batteries of the 
Residency to open fire shortly after mid- 


‘night, was therefore completely successful. 


The guns of the Redan cleared the iron 
bridge of all intruders. The arrangements 
for the march had been admirably made by 
Colonel Palmer, and were as ably carried 
through by the subordinate officers, who 
were furnished with written orders, The 
force, comprising (according to Mr. Gub- 
bins) 225 Europeans,§ moved out noiselessly 
at midnight, carrying their treasure and 
two or more 9-pounder guns with. them, 
and, in fifteen minutes, traversed the three- 
quarters of a mile which separated the 
Muchee Bhawn from the Residency, without 


sages, and in general out-door work.—(Russell). 
+ Memoir of Rev. H. 8. Polehampton; p 337. 
t Rees’ Siege of Lucknow, p. 115. 
§ Further Parl. Papers, p. 75. 
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| having had a shot fired at them.* ‘The 
train for the destruction of the fort had 
been laid by Lieutenant Thomas, of the 
Madras artillery: by his calculations the 
explosion was to take place half-an-hour 
after the departure of the garrison. Sir 
Henry Lawrence and the officers stood 
waiting theevent. At the appointed time a 
blaze of fire shot up to the sky, followed by 
a loud report, which announced the de- 
struction of 240 barrels of gunpowder, and 
6,000,000 ball cartridges, together with the 
complete dismantlement of the fortress.t 
Many lacs of percussion-caps, and 250 
boxes of small-arm ammunition, were sacri- 
ficed at the same time, together with a 
considerable amount of public stores, and 
much private property. 

Still the measure was, beyond all question, 
a wise one; and the spirits of the garrison 
rose immediately at the accession of strength 
gained by the safe arrival of their country- 
men. Very different to this easy entrance 
to the Residency, was the “Strait of Fire” 
through which the uext British reinforce- 
ment had to run the gauntlet. Meanwhile 
n heavy trial was at hand. After welcom- 
ing the troops from the Muchee Bhawn, 
Sir Henry retired to rest in the same small 
chamber he had been vainly entreated to 
leave. ‘The next morning, at half-past eight, 
he was sitting on his bed, listening to some 
papers read aloud by Captain Wilson, the 
deputy assistant-commissary-general, when 
another 8-inch shell entered by the window, 
and, bursting in the room, a large piece 
slightly injured Captain Wilson, but struck 
Sir Henry with such force as nearly to 
separate his left leg from the thigh. He 
| 


eee 


was immediately brought over to the house 
of Dr, Fayrer, the Residency surgeon ;f 
which was less exposed to the enemy’s fire ; 
but the removal appeared to be speedily 
discovered by the lynx-eyed rebcls, and 
Fayrer’s house became the target for their 


marksmen. The nature of the wound, and 


* One man, however, was left behind, dead drunk. 
He remained during the explosion—was thrown into 
the air—fell asleep again, and, on awaking next 
morning, found himself amid a heap of deserted 
ruins; whercupon he proceeded quietly to the Resi- 
dency, taking with him a cart of ammunition, drawn 
by two bullocks, and astonished the soldiers by call- 
ing out, “ Arrah! open your gates.” Rees, who nar- 
rates this anecdote, quotes the French proverb, 
“Tl y’a un Dieu pour les ivrognes ;” and suggests, 
that the serious injury to the adjacent houses, and 
probable destruction of many of the rebels stationed 
near the Muchee Bhawn, may account for so extra- 
ordinary an escape.—Stege of Lucknow, p. 121, 
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of chief commissioner. 
joined those around him to be careful of 
the ammunition ; and often repeated, “Save 
the ladies.” 
the aid of government should be solicited 
for the Hill Asylums, established by him 
for the education of the children of sol- 
diers, and to the support of which, he had, 


room 


the attenuated condition of the sufferer, 
forbade any attempt at amputation; but it 
was necessary to stay the bleeding by ap- 


plying the tourniquet ; and the agony thus 
occasioned was fearful to behold. 
chief persons of the garrison, civil and 


The 


military, stood round their gallant chief. 
Heedless of the sound of the bullets striking 


against the verandah, anc of their own 
imminent danger, they thought only of 
the scene before them; and, in the words 
of one of them, found it “impossible to 


avoid sobbing like a child.’’§ 
Notwithstanding his extreme pain, Sir 
Henry was perfectly sensible, and charac- 
teristically unselfish. He appointed Briga- 
dier Inglis to succeed him in command of 
the troops, and Major Banks ‘in the office 
He specially en- 


He earnestly entreated that 


by the most systematic self-denial, contri- 
buted at least £1,000 a-year from his 
official income: he had no other. He 
bade farewell to the gentlemen round him, 


pointed out the worthlessness of human 


distinctions, and recommended all to fix 
their thoughts upon a better world. Then 
turning to his nephew, who, he said, had 
been as a son to him,|| he sent mes- 
sages to his children, and to each of his 
brothers and sisters, and tenderly alluded 


to the beloved wife, dead some four years 


before, who had so cordially seconded all 
his schemes of public and private usefulness. 
He lingered till eight o’clock in the morning 
of the 4th, and then his paroxysms of anguish 
terminated in a peaceful, painless death. 
His last request was, that the inscription 
upon his tomb should be simply this— 
‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to 


+ Brigadier Inglis’a despatch, dale 26th, 1857. 
It is asserted, that the destruction thus occasioned 
was much overrated. 

{ Brother to the volunteer of the same name, 
killed with Captain Fletcher Hayes. See p. 193. 

§ Gubbins’ Mutintes tn Oudh, p. 199. 

\| Mrs. Harris’s Siege of Lucknow, p. 77. 

4 “The late Lady Lawrence shared all his be- 
nevolence and all his genius. His article in the 
Calcutta Review, on ‘Woman in India,’ is deserip- 
tive of her character; and the large subscription 
that was raised for the Lawrence Asylum after 
her death, was the best tribute to her wort a 
Friend of India, July, 1857. 
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do his duty. May the Lord have 
on his soul !””* 

The words are very touching, when con- 
sidered as the utterance of the man who 
will go down to posterity as the pacificator 
of the Punjab,t and to whose prudence, 
energy, and foresight, despite the disaster 
at Chinhut, the gallant survivors of the 
Lucknow garrison consider their success 
mainly attributable.t Indeed (in the em- 
phatic words of Brgadier Inglis), but for 
the foresight and precautions of Henry 


mercy 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE A CIIRISTIAN 


Lawrence, every Huropean in Lucknow | 


might have slept in a bloody shroud. 


Half-an-hour before Sir Henry’s death, his | 


nephew was shot through the shoulder, in 
the verandah. 
Residency chaplain, writes in her diary—“ I 
have been nursing him to-day, poor fellow! 
It was so sad to see him lying there im the 
room with lis uncle’s body; looking so pale, 
and suffering’ In the course of a few hours 
it became necessary to remove the corpse ; 


Mrs. Harris, the wife of the. 


and one of the soldiers called in for the 
purpose, lifting the sheet from the face, 


bent over and kissed it reverently. No 
military honours marked the funeral. 
hurried prayer was read amidst the booming 


of cannon and the fire of musketry; and 


A | 


the remains of the good and great man, 


were Jowcred into a pit, with several other: 


lowlier companions in arms, 
The death of Sir Ilenry Lawrence was 
kept seerct fur many days: he was even 


* See descriptive letterpress, by Mr. Couper (Sir 
Hemy Lawrence's secretary), to Lieutenant Clifford 
H. Mecham’s charming Sketches of Luch now. 

+“ What the memory of Tod is in Rajasvhan— 
what Macpherson was to the Khonds, Outram to the 
Bheels, Napier to the Beloochees—that, and more, 
was Ilenry Lawrence to the fierce and haughty 
Seiks.”— Westminster Review, October, 1858. 

| See Gubbins, Rees, Pulehampton, Case, &c. 

§ Brigadier Inglis’s despatch, Sept. 26th, 1807. 

| There is not, Loam sure, an Englishman in 
India who does not regard the loss of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, in the present circumstances of the 
country, as one of the heaviest of public calamities. 
There is not, I believe, a native of the provinces 
where he has held authority, who wili not remem- 
ber his name as that of a friend and generous bene- 
factor to the races of India.”—[Lord Canning to the 
Court of Directors, Sept. 8th, 1857}. Lord Stanley, 
too, has borne high testimony to the rare merits of 
Sir Henry Lawrence. At a meeting held to pro- 
mote the endowment of the schools founded by him 
for the education of soldiers’ children at Kussowhe 
and Mount Aboo—the “two elder daughters,” whose 
permanent establishment had been one main reason 
for his prolonged abode in India—Lord Stanley 
said—“ Sir Henry Lawrence rose to eminence step 
by step, not by favour of any man, certainlv not 
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Oude died, not before he had breathed into 
his little garrison somewhat of bis own 
heroic spirit. Great actions are contagious, 
and gladly would they have died for him ; 
but it was not so to be; henceforth they 
will live only for vengeance.’ The English 
at Lucknow happily understood the spirit of 
their beloved chicf much better. They had 
recognised in lim a Christian, not an 
Homeric hero; and the pursuit of ven- 
geance, “the real divinity of the Iliad,” 
was, they well knew, utterly incompatible 
with the forgiving spirit which Sir Henry 
uniformly advocated as the very essence of 
vital Christianity. In fact, lis true voca- 
tion was that of a lawgiver and an adminis- 
trator, not a subjugator; his talent lay in 
preventing revolt, rather than in crushing it 
with the iron heel of the destroyer. Lord 
Canning|| showed considerable appreciation 
of Sir ilenry Lawrence, when he dwelt 
on his loss as one which equally affected 
the Kuropeans and natives. This was true 
when it was written, in the very height of 
the struggle; but it is more striking now, 


by subserviency either to ruling authovities or to 
popular ideas, but simply by the operation of that 
natural law which in troubled times brings the 
strongest mind, be it where it may, to the post of 
highest command. I knew Sir Hl. Lawrence six 
years ago, ‘Travelling in the Punjab, 1 passed a 
month in his camp, and it then seemed to me, as it 
does now, that lis personal character was far above 
his career, eminent as that career has been. If he 
had died a private and undistinguished person, the 
impress of his mind would still have been left on all 
those who came personally into contact with him. 1 
thought him, as far as [ could judge, sagacious and 
far-seeing In matters of policy; and I had daily op- 
portunity of witnessing, even under all the disad- 
vantages of along and rapid journey, his constant 
assiduity in the dispatch of business. But it was 
not the intellectual qualities of the man which made 
upon me the deepest impression. ‘There was in him 
a rare union of determined purpose, of moral as well 
as physical courage, with a singular frankness and a 
courtesy of demeanour which was something more 
than we call courtesy; for it belonged not to man- 
ners, but to mind—a courtesy shown equally to 
Europeans and natives. Once know him, and you 
could not imagine him giving utterance to any senti- 
ment which was harsh, or petty, or self-secking.”— 
Times, Feb. 8th, 1858. 


when ev 
the surface, feels that the worst effect of 
the mutiny is the breach which it has so 
fearfully widened between the two races. 


Avengers and subjugators have done their 
work: we want peace-makers now; but 
where can we look for such an one as 
Henry Lawrence ? 


CHAPTER XI, 


CAWNPOOR.—MAY 16 


‘awWNPOOR was selected by the Hast India 
Company, in 1775, as the station of the 
subsidiary troops, to be maintained for 
the use of the government of Oude. In 
1801, the district and city of the samc name, 
with other territory, amounting to half the 
kingdom, was ceded to the Company, under 
the circumstances already narrated.* 
Cawnpoor is not a place of ancient historic 
interest. The district had formerly an ll 
name, as the abode of Thugs and Phansigars, 
especially the western portion of it, where 
great numbers of murderous bands were 
said to have resided, ostensibly engaged i 
cultivating small spots of land, though, in 
fact, supported by the more lucrative pro- 
fession of ‘Lhuggce.t These gangs had, 
however, been completely broken up, and 
the district freed from their hateful ope- 
rations, ‘he city appears to be of modern 
origin: there is no mention of it in the 
Ayeen Akbery (drawn up by Abul Fazil, 
towards the close of the 16th century) ; and 
its name—half Mohammedan, half Hindoo 
(Cawvn, or Khan, lord; and poor, town),t 
speaks its mixed character. The native 
town contained, before the mutiny, about 
59,000 inhabitants; aud the population of 
the cantonments, exclusive of the military, 
is stated by Thornton at 49,975, giving a 
total of 108,975. The cantonments extend, 
in a semicircle, for nearly five miles along 
the right bank of the Ganges; the bunga- 
lows of the officers and residents being 
situated in richly-planted compounds or 
inclosures, and having the most productive 
gaidens in India; grapes, peaches, man- 
gocs, shaddocks, plantains, melons, oranges, 
limes, guavas, and custard apples, growing 
there in perfection, together with most 


* See Introductory Chapter, page 60. 
t Sherwood on Phansigars.—<Astatic Researches, 
vol. xiii, p. 290. 
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Kuropean vegetables. Assembly-rooms, a 
theatre, and a race-course were carly erected 
by the Muropeans; and, about eighteen 
years ago, a church was raised by the jomt 
means of a private subscription aud a gov- 
ernment grant of money and land. 

The most attractive feature in Cawnpoor 
is its ghaut, or landing-place, the traflic 
being very great. The Ganges, here a mile 
broad, is navigable down to the sca a dis- 
tance of above 1,000 miles, and upwards to 
Sukertal, a distance of 300 miles. Nume- 
rous and strange descriptions of vessels are 
to be seen collected along the banks; and 
the craft, fastened to the shore, are so closely 
packed that they appear like one mass, 
and, from their thatched roofs and low 
entrances, might easily pass for a floating 
village. 

Many an English lady, during the last 
half century, has stood at the ghaut, with 
her ayah and young children by her side, 
watching the ferry-boat plying across the 
stream, with its motley collection of pas- 
sengcrs—travellers, merchants, and fakirs, 
canicls, bullocks, and horses all crowded 
together; and may have turned away from 
the stately Ganges with a sigh, perhaps, for 
far-distant England, but still without so 
much as a passing doubt of personal safety 
in the luxurious abodes, where crowds of 
natives waited in readiness to minister to 
the comfort of the privileged “ governing 
race.” The evidences of disaffection at 
Barrackpoor and elsewhere, appear to have 
had little or no effect in awakening a sense 
of danger; and at the time when the Meerut 
catastrophe became known at Cawnpoor, 
the latter station was unusually thronged 
with ladies, who had come thither for the 


| 


t Hamilton’s Gazetteer. Thornton, however, states, 
on the authviity of ‘lod, that Cawn is a corruption 
of Kanh, a name of Crishna. 
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urpose of being present at the balls given 
by the officers during the preceding month. 

Tidings of the Meerut massacre were cir- 
culated at Cawnpoor on the 16th of May, 
and created a great sensation in the canton- 
ments, where the greased cartridge question 
had already been discussed. The officer in 
command, Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler, was 
one of the most experienced and popular 
generals in the Company’s service. He had 
spent nearly fifty-four years in India as a 
sepoy commander, and he had married an 
Indian lady. He had led Bengal troops, 
under Lord Lake, against their own coun- 
trymen; and they had followed him to 
Afghanistan, to oppose foreigners. In both 
the Seik campaigns, Wheeler and his sepoys 
had been conspicuous: in the second, he 
held a separate command. Lord Gough 
had esteemed him highly as an active and 
energetic officer, singularly fertile in re- 
sources. His despatches prove that he was 
fully alive to the probability of mutiny 
among the troops, and took his precautions 
accordingly ; but he had not calculated on 
insurrection among the people, or on the 
defalcation, much less the treachery, of a 
neighbouring chief, in -reliance on whose 
good faith he prepared to meet, and hoped 
to weather, the approaching storm. It 
has been affirmed, and not without cause, 
with respect to the proceedings at Cawnpoor, 
that “if the dispossessed princes and people 
of the land, farmers, villagers, and ryots, had 
not made common cause with the sepoys, 
there is every reason to believe that but a 
portiun of the force would have revolted: 
the certainty exists, that not a single officer 
would have been injured.””* 

The troops at Cawnpoor, at the time of 
the outbreak at Meerut, consisted of— 


The ist, 53rd, and 56th N.l—Zuropeans, 46; 
Natives, 2,924. The second light cavalry regiment 
— Europeans, 21; Natives, 626. Three companies 
of artillery—Zuropeans, 88; Natives, 162. A de- 
tachment of H.M. 84th foot (100 men), including 
those in hospital.+ 


On the 16th of May, an incendiary fire 
occurred in the lines of the Ist N.I., and the 
artillery were moved up to the European 
barracks. On the 18th, Sir Hugh Wheeler 
telegraphed to Calcutta that considerable 
excitement was visible at Cawnpoor.t The 


* Mutiny of the Bengal Army ; by One who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 126. 

+ Parliamentary Return, February 9th, 1858 ; p. 3. 

i el to Parl, Papers on Mutiny (1857), 


P § Ibid, p. 202. 
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next day he was desired, by the Supreme 
government, to begin immediately to make 
all preparations for the accommodation of a 
European force, and to let it be known that 
he was doing so.§ This message led General 
Wheeler to believe that considerable detach- 
ments were on their road from Calcutta; 
and finding the agitation around him 
rapidly increasing, he dispatched a requisi- 
tion to Lucknow, for a company of H.M. 
32nd to be stationed at Cawnpoor, pending 
the arrival of the promised reinforcement. 
On the night of the 20th, the cavalry sent 
emissaries to the infantry lines, asking the 
three regiments to stand by them, and 
asserting that the Europeans were about to 
take away their horses and accoutrements; in 
fact, to disarm and disband them—a course 
which the Europeans had no immediate op- 
ortunity of adopting, being few in num- 
ber and heavily encumbered with women 
and children. A struggle seemed inevitable : 
uproar and confusion prevailed through- 
out the 21st of May; and General Wheeler 
placed the guns in position, and prepared 
for the worst. The men were addressed 
and reasoned with, through the medium 
of the Native officers. They listened, 
seemed convinced, and retired quietly to 
their lines at about half-past seven. A 
few liours later, fifty-five of H.M. 32nd, 
and 240 Oude troopers, arnived from Luck- 
now. General Wheeler, after acquainting 
the Supreme government with the above 
particulars, adds—“-This morning (22nd) 
two guns, and about 300 men of all arms, 
were brought in by the Maharajah of 
Bithoor. Being Mahrattas, they are not 
likely to coalesce with the others. Once the 
Europeans from Calcutta arrived, I should 
hope that all would be beyond danger. I 
have the most cordial co-operation from 
Mr. Hillersdon, the magistrate. At present 
things appear quiet; but it is impossible to 
say what a moment may bring forth.”|| 
The temper of the reinforcement of 
Oude irregulars was not deemed satisfac- 
tory; and after they had been some days 
at Cawnpoor, they were dispatched on the 
expedition which issued in their mutinying 
and murdering Captain Hayes and two 
other Europeans.§ Lieutenant Ashe was 
sent by Sir Hugh Wheeler, a day or two 


{| Telegram, May 22nd.—Appendix, p. 310. 

q Captain Hayes had a wife and five children at 
Lucknow. Mrs. Barbor, who had been three months 
married, was also there—Polehampton’s Letters, 
p. 274. 
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DEFENCELESS STATE OF CAWNPOOR—MAY, 1857. 


after the departure of the Oude irregulars, 
to jo them with a half-battery of Oude 
horse artillery. A few marches from the 
station he met some Seiks of the irregulars, 
who had abandoned their mutinous com- 
rades ; and they marched to Cawnpoor with 
Lieutenant Ashe and the guns.* 

The presence of the Mahrattas did not 

exercise any beneficial effect. Rumours 
were circulated that the polluting car- 
tridges were to be served out on the 23rd, 
and that the artillery were to act against all 
who refused them. Much excitement was 
manifested ; and, on the 24th of May (the 
Queen’s birthday), it was deemed advisable 
to omit the usual salute. 
' On the 27th, General Wheeler writes— 
“All quiet; but I feel by no means confi- 
dent it will continue so. The civil and mili- 
tary depending entirely upon me for advice 
and assistance just now, I regret I cannot 
find time at present to compile a detailed ac- 
count of late occurrences in my division.’’+ 

On the Ist of June, he mentions that 
Enfield rifle ammunition had been detained 
in the Cawnpoor magazine, and would just 
do for the Madras Fusiliers.t This cir- 
cumstance would not escape the distrustful 
and observant sepoys. 

On the following day, two companies of 
Hi.M. 84th arrived from Allahabad; but, 
on the morning of the 3rd, General Wheeler, 
having heard of the uneasiness which pre- 
vailed at Lucknow, gave orders for one com- 
pany of the 84th, made up to its full strength, 
together with the company of the 32nd, to 
march thither, retaining, for the defence of 
Cawnpoor, 204 Europeans—consisting of 
60 men of the 84th regiment, 15 of the Ist 
Madras Fusiliers (armed with the Enfield 
rifle), 70 H.M. 32nd, invalids and sick, and 
' | 99 artillerymen, with six guns.§ 

The position now taken by Sir Hugh 
Wheeler can only be accounted for in one 
way. It is believed, that no officer of his 
known. ability would have made the selec- 
tion he did, except under the conviction 
that the Native troops, though they might 
desert, would not attack him. || 

In this view of the case, it followed, 
that in looking round the overgrown can- 
tonments for a place of shelter for the resi- 
dents, convenient quarters for a temporary 
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* These Seiks were immediatel 
General Wheeler.—Further Parl. 
p. 130. 

t Appendix to Parl. Papers:on Mutiny, 1857; 
p. 326, Ibid., p. 351. 
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refuge were desired, rather than such as 
would best stand a siege. Had the latter 
necessity been contemplated, the magazine 
would, in the absence of a fort, have been 
best qualified for defence, 
building, 
wall, aud well supplied with every muniment 
of war. But then it was situated seven 
miles from the new native lines, close to the 
gaol, and on the Delhi road. To have con- 
centrated the Europeans there, would have 
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being a very large 
surrounded by a high masonry 


been to abandon all prospect of peaceable 
disarmament, which Sir Hugh Wheeler 
might have reasonably expected to accom- 
plish by the aid of the European troops, 
whose arrival he anxiously expected, part 
of whom were stopped on the way by the 
mutiny at Allahabad, and the remainder 
are alleged to have been needlessly de- 
layed at Calcutta by the tardy, shiftless 
proceedings of the Supreme government. 
He therefore fixed on two long barracks, 
standing in the centre of an extensive 
plain at the castern end of the station; 
and, unhappily, commanded on all sides, 
The depot of the 32nd, consisting of the 
sick, invalids, women and children of the 
regiment, was already located in these two 
buildings, which were single-storied, and 
intended each for the accommodation of one 
hundred men. One of them was thatched, 
and both were surrounded by a flat-roofed 
arcade or verandah; the walls were of 
brick, an inch and a-half in thickness; a 
well and the usual out-offices were attached 
to the barracks. 

The only defence attempted, or even 
practicable, in the time and under the cir- 
cumstances of the stiffness of the soil from 
drought and the scarcity of labour, was to 
dig a trench, and throw up the earth on 
the outside so as to form a parapet, which 
might have been five feet high, but was not 
even bullet-proof at the crest. Open 
spaces were likewise left for the guns, 
which were thus entirely unprotected. It 
will be easily understood what slight cover 
an intrenchment of this kind would furnish 
either for the barracks or for men in the 
trenches; and there was plenty of cover 
both for musketry and guns within a short 
distance of the barracks, of which the muti- 
neers soon availed themselves. 


ne 


§ Narrative of the Mutiny at Cawnpoor; for- 
warded by governor-general to Court of Directors, 
apparently as an official statement.—Further Parl. 
Papers (No. 7), 1857; p. 129. 

|| Gubbins’ Mutinses in Oudh, p. 177, 
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It is evident that the aid by which Sir 
Hugh and the English hoped to be enabled 
to tide over the expected crisis, was looked 
for from the chief, styled, in a foregoing 
despatch, the Maharajah of Bithoor. It is 
no small compliment to the native character, 
that, however little it may have been praised 
in words; in deeds, great reliance has been 
placed on allies, whose fidelity has been 
subjected to severe trials. In the present 
instance, implicit trust was evinced in the 
co-operation of one who notoriously con- 
sidered himself an ill-used and aggrieved 
person, and who had lavished large sums of 
money in endeavouring to obtain, in Eng- 
land, the reversal of what he, and probably 
a large body of his countrymen, considered 
to be the unjust decision of the Indian 
government, 

Dhoondia Rao Punt, commonly called 
the Nana Sahib (the son of a Brahmin), was 
adopted by the ex-Peishwa, Bajee Rao, in 
1827, being then between two and three 
years of age. Bajee Rao died in January, 
1851; and Nana Rao claimed from the 
British government the continuance of the 
pension of £80,000 a-year, granted as the 
condition of his adopted father’s abdication 
of the sovereignty of Poona in 1818. The 
question here is not one of adoption ; for had 
the Peishwa left issue of his own body, male 
and legitimate, the terms of the treaty of 
1818 would not have warranted a demand, 
as of right, for the continuance of the sti- 
pend, of which a singular combination of 
circumstances had necessitated the conces- 
sion. The treaty, framed by Sir John 
Malcolm, stipulated for the surrender of the 
person of Bajce Rao within twenty-four 
hours, and for the formal surrender of all 
political powcr to the British. 

“The fourth article declares, that Bajee 
Rao shall, on his voluntarily agreeing to 
this arrangement, receive a liberal pension 
from the Company’s government, for the 
support of himself and his family. The 
amount of this pension will be fixed by the 
governor-general; but Brigadier-general 
Malcolm takes upon himself to engage that 
it shall not be less than eight lacs of 
rupees per annum.”* 

Malcolm was much blamed for having 
named so large a sum as the minimum, and 
the Company most reluctantly redeemed 
the pledge he had given on their behalf: 

* Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, vol. ii., p. 254. 

+ Letter to Mr. Adam—Jobsd.,, p. 258. 

} Letter to Sir Thomas Munro—JZbid., p. 257. 
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but he maintained, that the stipend, 
“though princely for the support of Bajee 
Rao, his family, and numerous adherents, 
was nothing for purposes of ambition ;” 
and that if “he Tad been reduced to a 
condition in point of allowances, respecta- 
bility, and liberty, that degraded him in his 
own mind and that of others, he might 
have asked himself, ‘Where can I be 
worse ?? ’+ 

Again, Malcolm asserts, that the Peishwa 
was neither destitute of the means of pro- 
tracting the contest, nor disposed to throw 
himself unconditionally on the British gov- 
ernment; and, after detailing his position 
and resources, he adds—“ The article I pur- 
chased was worth the price I paid; I could 
not get it cheaper.”{ On various grounds 
he vindicates the policy of liberal dealing 
with the dethroned prince—namely, on ac- 
count of “our own dignity, considerations 
for the feelings of Bajee Rao’s adherents, 
and for the prejudices of the natives of 
India. We exist on impression; and, on 
occasions like this, where all are anxious 
spectators, we must play our part well, or 
we should be hissed.” 

In all the discussions regarding the 
stipend, it is evident that it was regarded 
simply as a life pension, and that the ques- 
tion of its continuance to the family was 
never entertained. But, nevertheless, the 
Indian authoritics of that day—Lord Has. 
tings, Adam, Elphinstone, and, most of all, 
Malcolm—would have been painfully sur- 
prised, could they have supposed that, on 
the death of the man known to them as 
the “ first Hindoo prince in India,” a gov- 
ernor-general would be found to declare 
that “the Peishwa’s family have no claim 
upon the government, and that he would 
by no means consent to any portion of the 
public money being conferred on it.” Yet 
this decision Lord Dalhousie pronounced 
without reference to the Court of Directors, 
who had, some years before, in answer to 
an application from the Peishwa on the 
subject of his family, simply deferred the 
consideration of the claim. 

It is true that Bajec Rao had enjoyed 
his princely stipend much longer than 
could have been reasonably anticipated, 
considering that he was a man of feeble 
constitution and dissolute habits, far ad- 
vanced in years at the time of his sur- 
render. He made considerable savings, 
and actually assisted the government with 
the loan of six Jacs, at the time of the 


the Supreme Court at Calcutta.” These 


siege of Bhurtpoor, when the Cawnpoor 
treasury was totally devoid of assets, and 
the march of the troops was delayed in 
consequence. During his life he supported 
a multitude of adherents; and, at one time, 
had no less than 8,000 armed followers at 
Bithoor. Yet their conduct was so orderly, 
that the magistrate of Cawnpoor reported, 
that their presence had occasioned no per- 
ceptible increase of crime or disorder in his 
district. At the Peishwa’s death, property 
said to amount to £160,000,* went to his 
adopted heir, and his wives and daughters 
were left in extreme distress; the Peishwa 
having confidently expected that some pro- 
vision, more or less satisfactory, would 
be made for them, if only in deference to 
popular feeling. It was not, however, 
poverty only to which these ladics were 
reduced. The jaghire, or estate, granted to 
the Peishwa, was specially conceded to pre- 
serve the ex-royal family from coming un- 
der British jurisdiction : its sequestration at 
once rendered them liable to be dragged 
before our Jaw courts—an indignity which 
natives of high rank have committed suicide 


toescape. “There was,’ it is alleged, “ proof 


positive that their alarm on this head was 
no idle fear, as notices had already been 
served upon some of them to appear before 


grievances had not been borne in silence. 
The wealth of the Nana secured him 
plenty of counsellors and advocates. Among 
the best known of these was one Azim 
Oollah, who came to London; made lim- 
self extremcly conspicuous in the parks 
and Belgravian drawing-rooms, and cx- 
tremely troublesome at the public offices ; 
lavished some thousands of his employer’s 
money in presents, with a view to gain a 
favourable hearing in high quarters; and 
eventually returned to Bithoor, to pour into 
the Nana’s ear his own exaggerated and 
malicious version of his costly failure in 
England. 

Every guest who visited Bithoor heard 
the Nana’s gricvances; and if of any rank, 
was urged, on his or her return to England, 
to make an effort for their redress. Who 
could refuse so munificent a host as the 
Nana is represented to have been? and 
how many may have been tempted to over- 
rate the very small influence they possessed, 


* Homeward Mail, November 30th, 1857. 
+ Ibid. The Nana had been involved in several 
unsuccessful law-suits; for the younger adopted son 
of the Peishwa (the Nana’s nephew being a minor, 
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and the efforts they were disposed to make 
in his behalf? The visitors’ book bore the 
names of hundreds who had been sump- 
tuously entertained at Bithoor for days, and 
even weeks. Since the tidings of the fear- 
ful crime with which his name has become 
inseparably associated, many descriptions 
of his person and abode have been pub- 
lished in the public journals. 
racter, all who knew him at Cawnpoor agree 
in describing him as a person of decidedly 
second-rate ability, only remarkable for the 
consequence which his position as the re- 
presentative of an honoured though fallen 
dynasty gave him with the natives,.and his 
wealth and convivial disposition procured 
with the Europeans. 


manifests considerable acquaintance with 
Indian politics and society, says— . 


regarded him as one of the best and most hospitable 
natives in the Upper Provinces, and certainly one of 
the last men to have been guilty of the atrocities laid 
to his charge. Asin the case with many natives of 
India, it may have been that Nana Sahib cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of the sahibs solely 


As to cha- 


A writer in the Illustrated Times, who 


“T knew Nana Sahib intimately, and always 


in the hope, that through their influence, direct and 
indirect, his grievances would be redressed. But 
the last time I saw Nana Sahib—it was in the cold 
weather of 1851; and he called upon me twice 
during my stay in Cawnpoor—he never once alluded 
to his grievances. His conversation at that time 
was directed to the Oude affair. The following 
questions, amongst others, I can remember he put 
to me:—! Why will not Lord Dalhousie pay a visit 
to the King of Oude? Lord Hardinge did _s0.’ 
‘Do you think Colonel Sleeman will persuade Lord 
Dalhousie to seize the kingdom (of Oude)? Ife 
(Colonel Sleeman) has gone to the camp to do his 
best.’ 

“So far as I could glean, Nana Sahib wished for 
the annexation of Oudc—albeit he expressed a very 
decided opinion that, in the event of that measure 
being resorted to, there would be a disturbance, and 
perhaps a war.” 


Another visitor, an English officer, gives 
an anecdote which is very characteristic of 
the barrier that obstructs the social inter- 
course of Europeans and natives. On the 
way to Bithoor, the visitor praised the 
equipage of his host, who rejoined— 

“ ‘Not long ago, I had a carriage and horses very 
superior to these. They cost me 25,000 rupees; 
but I had to burn the carriage and kill the horses.’ 
— ‘Why so?’—-The child of a certain sahib in 
Cawnpoor was very sick, and the sahib and the 
mem-sahib were bringing the child to Bithoor for a 
change of air. I sent my big carriage for them. 


the English law courts had stepped in as trustees for 
his interests. A full and authentic statement of the 
case of the Peishwa’s family, ought, ere now, to have 
been published by government. 
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On the road the child died; and, of course, as a 
dead body had been in the carriage, and as the 
horses had drawn that dead body in that carriage, I 
could never use them again.’ (The reader must 
understand that a native of any rank considers it a 
disgrace to sell property).—‘ But could you not have 

iven the horses to some friend—a Christian or a 

fussulman ?’—‘ No; had I done so, it might have 
come to the knowledge of the sahib, and his feelings 
would have been hurt at having occasioned me such 
a loss.’ Such was the maharajah, commonly known 
as Nana Sahib. He appeared to be not a man of 
ability, nor a fool.” 


In person, the Nana was well described 
by one of his attendants as a tring admee 
(tight man). Corpulent, and of the middle 
height, with a complexion scarcely darker 
than the olive-coloured Spaniard; with 
bright bead-like eyes, a round face, a 
straight, well-cut nose, and sensual mouth 
and chin; his appearance would probably 
have been attractive to an ordinary observer, 
but for the effect of the castc-mark on his 
forehead. Te spoke little English; neither 
is there any reason to suppose the British 
government had ever made any cffort to 
influence Bajee Rao in the education of his 
adopted son, though brought up under 
their auspices. The Nana kuew but very 
little English: but Azim Oollah was fluent 
in that Janguage; and could speak, it is 
said, some French and German. 

In April, 1857, the Nana visited Luck- 
now, ‘on pretence of sceing the sights 
there,” accompanied by a numcrous reti- 
nue, of course including the notorious Azim 
Oollah. Sir Henry Lawrence received him 
kindly, and ordered the authoritics of the 
city to show him every attention. ‘he 
Nana departed very suddenly; and _ this 
circumstauce, together with his arrogant 
and presuming demeanour, excited the sus- 
picions of Mr. Gubbins, who, after consult- 
ing with Sir IIenry Lawrence, wrote, with 
his sanction, to convey to Sir Hugh 
Wheeler their joint impressions of the 
Mahratta chief. But the warning appears 
to have been totally unheeded. It was 
then believed that the Nana had a large 
portion of his inherited wealth, amounting 
to £500,000, vested in government sccuri- 
ties; and it was not known till his treachery 
was consummated, that ever since the an- 
nexation of Oude, he had been secretly and 
gradually changing the disposition of his 
property, till only £30,000 remained to be 


* He is asserted to have been addressed, in corres- 
ponents, as Maharajah Sree Nath Bahadur, and to 
vave been called Nena Sahib, in accordance with the | 
pet name given to him in the seraglio, being the first 
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sacrificed when he should think fit to throw 
off his allegiance. Being wholly unsus- 
pected, his arrangements were never no- 
ticed; and despite his loudly trumpeted 
wrongs, he had so much to Jose, that no 
one ever dreamt of his joining in revolt, 
even at the instigation of the Mephis. 
topheles at his elbow. He continued to 
live at his castellated palace at Bithoor, 
a few miles N.W. of Cawnpoor; to keep six 
mounted guns, and as many followers as 
he chose. He gave sumptuous entertain- 
ments; made hunting parties for strangers 
of distinction; and was always ready to 
lend his elephants, and, as we have seen, his 
equipages also, for the use of the neigh- 
bouring “sahibs and mem-sahibs.” In 
return, he was treated with much distinc- 
tion, and styled the Maharajah—a title to 
which he had no rightful claim, and which he 
ought never to have been suffered to assume. 
Iiven that of the Nana Sahib*¥ is a term 
too closely allied to Mahratta sovereignty, 
to have been a judicious designation for an 
avowed pretender to the inheritance of the 
last of the Peishwas. Nana is the Mah- 
ratta term for “ maternal grandfather;” but 
recurs constantly in the annals of Maha- 
rashta, in a similar sense to that in which 
the designations of “ Uncles of York,” and 
“Cousins of Lancaster,” are applied in our 
history.t| To names and traditions the 
English have never been inclined to attach 
much importance; and the present genera- 
tion have far surpassed their predecessors 
in contemptuous indifference to the influ- 
ence which these things exercise on the 
minds of the natives of India. 

Among those who were most completely 
deceived by the Nana’s professions, was Mr. 
Hillersdon, the magistrate and collector ; 
who, both in his public and private capacity, 
had many opportunities of knowing him. 
In one of the painfully interesting letters 
which describe the crisis at Cawnpoor 
(published, in deference to public feeling, 
by the parties to whom they were addressed), 
Mrs. Ilillersdon writes :— 


“ There does not seem to be any immediate danger 
here; but should they mutiny, we should either 
go into cantonments, or to a place called Bithoor, 
about six miles from Cawnpoor, where the Peishwa’s 
successor resides. He is a great friend of Charles's, 
and is a man of enormous wealth and influence; and 


sound he distinctly articulated. The point has been 
already more discussed than it deserves, See Daily 
News, September 25th, 1857. 

+ See Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas. 
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he has assured Charles that we shall all be quite 
safe there. I myself would much prefer going to 
the cantonments, to be with the other ladies, but 
Charles thinks it would be better for me and our 
precious children to be at Bithoor,”* 


A proposition was also entertained, of 
sending other ladies there for safety ;+ 
but some reason, not specified, prevented 
its being carried into execution. On the 
Q1st of May, a report was circulated that 
the Native troops would rise that night; 
whereupon Mr. and Mrs. Hillersdon, with 
their two children, abandoned their own 
compound, which was four miles from can- 
tonments, and took refuge with Colonel 
Ewart, of the lst N.I. The colonel went 
at night (as all the officers were subsc- 
quently directed to do) to sleep in the 
midst of his men, with the view of reassur- 
ing them by trusting his life with them, 
and also of aiding the well-disposed to hold 
the turbulent in check. At the same 
time, he declared that if his regiment muti- 
nied, it might walk over his body, but 
he would never lcave it.t Mr. Hillersdon 
was soon afterwards called away; and his 
wife and Mrs. Ewart, with their children 
and nurses, drove to the barracks, which had 
been assigned as a rendezvous in case of 
alarm. 

For several days no change took place. 
In the morning the ladies went to their own 
houses; in the evening they returned to the 
“melancholy night quarters,” graphically 
described by Mrs. Ewart, in the letters 
from whence the following passages are 
extracted :— 


“Oh! such a scence! Men, officers, women and 
children, beds and chairs, all mingled together, 
inside and outside the barracks. Some talking, 
or even laughing; some frightened, some defiant, 
others despairing ; three guns in front of our position, 
and three behind, and a trench in course of forma- 
tion all round. * * ® ‘The general is busy now, 
and he has spiked the guns he could not use yester- 
day (26th May), and laid a train for blowing up the 
magazine, should any outbreak occur.” 


After alluding to the reported advance of 
the rebel force, Mrs. Ewart adds :— 


“No outbreak is at present apprehended from 
any of the troops here# our danger lies now in 
what may come from outside. ‘he appearance of 
successful insurgents amongst the regiments, would 
be the signal to rise; and all we could really depend 
upon for defence, is our position behind our guns, 
and the help of about 150 European soldiers, forty 


* Times, October, 1857. 

+ Letter to the Zimes, written by Captain Mow- 
bray Thomson: dated September 8th, 1858. 

} Letter by Mrs. Ewart, dated May 27th, 1857. 


railway people and merchants, and a few stragglers. 
There are two regiments of Oude irregulars; but I 
am not inclined to put faith in them. There are also 


have come to our assistance; but I can scarcely feel 
a comfort at their presence either. 


our position be strong enough to hold out, there is 
the dreadful exposure to the heat of May and June, 
together with the privations and sontnsuient of 
besieged sufferers, to render it very unlikely that we 
can survive the disasters which ma 


day, any hour. My dear little child is looking ver 


panion, Mrs, Hillersdon, is delightful: poor young 
thing, she has such a gentle spirit, so unmurmuring, 
so desirous to meet the trial rightly, so unselfish and 
sweet in every way. Her husband is an excellent 
man, and of course very much exposed to danger, 
almost as much as mine. 
we feel that our duty to our little ones demands 
that we should exert ourselves to keep up health 
and spirits as much as possible. There is a reverse 
to this sad picture. Delhi may be retaken in a 
short time. Aid may come to us, and all may 
subside into tranquillity once more. * * * 


some Mahrattas, with the rajah of Bithoor, who 


“ For ourselves, I need omy say, that even should 


yfall upon us any 


delicate; my prayer is that she may be spared much 
suffering. ‘The bitterness of death has been tasted 
by us many, many times, during the last fortnight; 
and should the reality come, 1 hope we may find 
strength to meet it with a truly Christian courage. 
It is not hard to die oneself; but to see a deat child 
suffer and perish—that is the hard, the bitter trial, 
and the cup which I must drink, should God not 
deem it fit that it should pass from me. My com- 


She has two children, and 


But 
it is useless to speculate upon what may happen. 
We can only take the present as it comes, and do its 
duties and meet its trials in the best spirit we can 
maintain. We are more cheerful, in spite of the 
great anxiety and suspense; our family party is 
really a charming one, and we feel better able to 
meet difficulties and dangers for being thus as- 
sociated; at the worst we know that we are in God’s 
hands, and He does not for an instant forsake us. 
He will be with’ us in the valley of the shadow of 
death also, and we need fear no evil. God bless 
you!” 


The tone of Colonel Ewart is very similar 
to that of his admirable wife. Je believed, 
that unless Delhi were speedily recaptured, . 
little short of a miracle could keep the 
Native troops at Cawnpoor quiet, or prevent 
mutiny at other stations. General Wheeler 
he describes as “an excellent officcr; very 
determined ; sclf-possesscd in the midst of 
danger; fearless of responsibility.” Ie 
mentions that an attempt was to be made 
to bring the treasure, amounting to ten or 
twelve lacsof rupees (£100,000 or £120,000), 
into the intrenched camp on the following 
day (June Ist). 

In concluding his last letter, Colonel 
Ewart specially recommends his wife and 
infant to the protection of his sister, who 
already had a boy of his under her care. 
“Tf the troops,” he writes, “should break 
out here, it is not probable that I shall 
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survive it. My post, and that of my officers, 
being with the colours of the regiment, in the 
last extremity some or all of us must needs 
be killed. If that should be my fate, you 
and all my friends will know, I trust, that I 
die in the execution of my duty. But I do 
not think they will venture to attack the 
intrenched position, which is held by the 
European troops. So I hope in God that 
my wife and child may be saved.” 

It appears from the narrative of Licute- 
nant Delafosse, that the Nana did not 
proffer, but was asked for assistance; where- 
upon “he sent some 200 cavalry, 400 infan- 
try, and two guns, which force had the 
guarding of the treasury.”* The Nana 
either accompanied or followed his troops to 
Cawnpoor, and took up his residence in a 
house not far from that abandoned by the 
collector. Lieutenant Thomson remarks— 
“ His visit was made at the request of the re- 
sident magistrate; and such was the confi- 
dence placed in this infernal traitor, that the 
whole of the treasure (upwards of £100,000) 
was placed under his protection.”+ It ap- 
pears, however, that General Wheeler did 
make the attempt, mentioned by Colonel 
Ewart as intended, for the removal of the 
treasure, and that he failed on this and previ- 
ous occasions, from the determincd resolve of 
the troops not to submit to what they chose 
to call a mark of distrust.t A lac of rupees 


* Times, October 15th, 1857. 

t Letter to the Zimes, dated September 8th, 1858. 

t See Account of Nerput, opium gomashta, or 
broker.—s"urther Parl. Papers, p. 51. 

§ Accounts of Nerput and of Mr. Shepherd. 

|| See Further Parl. Papers (No. 7), p. 130. The 
various accounts of the Cawnpoor mutiny and mas- 
sacre differ considerably, sometimes in material 
points. ‘The weightiest authorities are of course the 
telegrams and despatches written by Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, and the officers serving under him, to the 
Calcutta and Lucknow governments. The next in 
value are the testimonies of Lieutenants (now Cap- 
tains) Thomson and Delafosse, published in letters of 
various dates in the Zimes. Mrs. Murray, another 
survivor (the widow of the band-sergeant of the 56th 
N.I., who perished at Cawnpoor, as did also her 
brother and two sons), has given a very cireumstan- 
tial version (see Zimes, September, 3rd, 1858) of 
what she saw and heard, which was “ put into shape” 
for her by a literary gentleman; and is, Mr. Russell 
declares, “fiction founded on fact.” That it is not 
Mrs. Murray’s own inditing, is evident from the 
stilted and highly coloured style. A sergeant’s wife 
would hardly talk of “ Tartaric barbarity,” or remark 
that, on “the arrival’ of General Havelock, the 
cowardly miscreants of ide one disappeared like 
stars at dawn of day, and the Nana Sour [Nana the 
pig] disappeared like a comet.” In this case, as in 
most others of mingled fact and fiction, the latter 
predominates so largely as to neutzalise the former: 
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OUTBREAK AT CAWNPOOR—JUNE 6ru, 1857. 


was, however, obtained and carried away to 


the intrenchments, under the plea of meeting 
the salaries of the troops and other current 
expenses. § 

On the morning of the 4th of June, Sir 
Hugh Wheeler received information regard- 
ing the 2nd cavalry and 1st and 56th N.L, 
which induced him to order the European 
officers thereof to discontinue sleeping in the 
lines; but the 53rd N.I. being considered 
loyal, the officers were to remain at night 
with that corps. By this time the trenches 
were finished, the guns in position, and pro- 
visions for 1,000 persons, for twenty-five 
days, were declared to be in store, 

It appears, however, owing to carelessness 
or knavery, that the quantity actually sup- 
plied fell far short of the indents. At 
2 a.M. on the 6th of June,|| the 2nd cavalry 
rose together with a great shout, mounted 
their horses, and set fire to the bungalow 
of their quartermaster. The main body 
then proceeded towards the commissariat 
cattle-yard, and took possession of the gov- 
ernment elephants, thirty-six in number; at 
the same time setting fire to the cattle- 
sergeant’s dwelling. A few of the ring- 


leaders went to the lines of the 1st N.L,, | 


and persuaded the men—who, it is said, 
“were mostly young recruits, the old hands 
being away on Icave or on command” —to 
join in the mutiny. Hither Colonel Ewart 


and even independently of the internal evidence 
of the account, the contradiction given by Lieu- 
tenant ‘Thomson to several of Mrs. Murray’s most 
positive assertions regarding matters which she 
speaks of in the character of an eye-witness, quite 
invalidates her authority. Then there is the clear 
and connected account of Mr. Shepherd, an 
uncovenanted servant of the Company, and pro- 
bably an Eurasian. His testimony is of considerable 
value as regards what he actually witnessed; but 
the value of his statements is diminished by his 
failing to separate information which he has ac- 
quired from personal observation, from that which 
he has accepted on hearsay. (Further Parl. 
Papers, No. 4; pp. 174 to 185). The same remark 
applies to the story of Nerput, an opium go- 
mashta, in the service of the E.I. Company, whose 
deposition was received by Colonel Neill, and for- 
warded by him to the Supreme government. (See 
Further Parl. Papers (not numbered), pp. 51 to 53). 
The diary of the “ Nunna” nawab (a native of rank re- 
siding in Cawnpoor), is another document transmitted 
by the governor-general for the perusal of the home 
authorities (Further Parl. Papers, No. 7; pp. 133 to 
138); together with a “ Narrative of the Mutiny at 
Cawnpoor,” drawn up apparently as an official 
summary, and already largely quoted. (Jbid., pp. 
129 to 133). An Eurasian girl, supposed at first 
to have perished, and one or two others, have like- 
wise furnished some additional particulars. 
q Mr. Shepherd’s Account of the Outbreak. 
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and the other officers had persisted in 
sleeping in their lines, or else they had 
proceeded thither on the first sound of dis- 
turbance ; for they were on the spot, and 
were earnest in their endeavours to preserve 
the allegiance of the regiment; but to no 
purpose: the men begged them to with- 
draw, and finally forced them into the in- 
trenchment as the sole means of escape.* 

The insurgents marched to the treasury 
and magazine, which the Nana’s guards 
never even made a pretence of defending. 
They next entered the gaol, sect the pri- 
soners at liberty, and burnt all the adjacent 
public offices and records. Then they 
marched out to Kullianpoor, the first halt- 
ing-place on the road to Delhi, where they 
were joined before noon by the men of the 
53rd and 56th N.I.; but their own officers 
remained behind, 

Mr. Shepherd says— 


“The Native commissioned officers were then told 


_ to take their position in the artillery hospital barrack, 
| opposite to us, on the east side, and to make an 
| intrenchment for themselves there, and endeavour 


to draw back those of the sepoys and Native non- 
commissioned officers, who, they said, were not 
inclined to go, but were reluctantly compelled to 
join. These officers went away, with one or two 
exceptions, and, we never heard any more about 
them; but I learnt afterwards that, fearing the 
resentment of the sepoys, they took the straight way 
to their homes, and never joined in the rebellion, 

“Carts were sent at noon to bring in from the 
sepoy lines the muskets, &c., of the men on leave, 
and the baggage, &c., of the Christian drum- 
mers, who, with their families, had all come to seek 
protection in the intrenchment. ‘The sick in hos- 
pital were also brought in, and the two barracks 
were very much crowded; so much so, that the 
drummers and their families, and native servants, 
had to remain in the open air at night, and under 
coyer of the cook-house and other buildings during 
the heat of the day, At five o’clock in the evening, 
all the uncovenanted (myself and my brother 
included) were mustered, and directed to arm them- 
selves with muskets, of which there was a great heap. 
This they did; and after receiving a sufficient quan- 
tity of ammunition, were told-off in different sections, 
under the command of several officers, who in- 
structed us as to what we should have to do when 
occasion required it.” 


The Europeans breathed again; it seemed 
as if the crisis were over. Probably they 
considered that, in suffering the treasury to 
be robbed, the Mahratta guards had sub- 
mitted to an overpowering force. Lieu- 
tenant Delafosse states only, that “next 
morning, the 7th of June, a letter was re- 
ceived from the rajah of Bithoor, who was 


* Mr. Shepherd’s Account of the Outbreak, p. 175. 
t Diary of Nerput, opium gomashta, 
t Statement of Lieutenant homson. 


supposed to be on our side, saying he 
meant to attack us.” 

This was the first intimation of the hos- 
tility of the arch-traitor, who, it afterwards 
appeared, had taken advantage of the revolt 
to secure the lion’s share of the govern- 
ment treasure, and had sent emissaries 
(probably the practised intriguer, Azim 
Oollah) to the camp of the rebels, urging 
them to return to Cawnpoor, destroy the 
garrison there, and thus perform a necessary 
act for their own security, and one which 
would procure them honour and reward 
from the King of Delhi. These arguments 
prevailed; the mutincers were lured back 
to the dastardly and murderous work of 
attacking their officers and families, with 
their veteran commander and his wife and 
children hemmed in, as they knew them to 
be, within that miserable earth-bank. These 
men were fitting followers for the shameless 
traitor who, on their return to Cawnpoor, 
placed himself at their head, saying—“I 
came in appearance to help the English; 
but am at heart their mortal enemy.”+ 

Directions had been given by General 
Wheeler for the destruction of the maga- 
zine in the event of an outbreak, and a 
train had actually been laid for the pur- 
pose ; but Nana Sahib’s Mahrattas appear 
to have prevented the execution of this plan 
at the time of the mutiny; and after the 
troops had left the station, it is probable that 
its preservation was deemed advantageous. 
The Nana appreciated its value, and told the 
mutineers that the magazine was “ well fur- 
nished with guns of all calibre, and ammu- 
nition enough to last a twelvemonth.” t 

At ten o’clock a.m., June 7th, the siege 
commenced; the Nana having, with great 
speed, brought into position two of his own 
guns, and two heavy guns which he had 
procured from the magazine. Before many 
hours had clapsed, fourteen guns (three 
24-pounders, two 18-pounders, seven 
9-pounders, and two 6-pounders) were 
opened in a cannonade, which lasted 
twenty-two days; and the equal to which, 
Mowbray Thomson truly remarks, is hardly 
known in histary. 

At first the besieged replied briskly to 
the fire of the rebels, but without any 
signal success; for there were only eight 
9-pounders in the intrenchments; and the 
dastardly foe did not approach within a thou- 
sand yards of the barracks. On the second 
day of the siege, the green flag was raised 
in the city (a procceding in which Azim 
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Oollah’s handiwork is sufficiently evident), 
and all true Mussulmans were directed to 
rally round it; and those who hesitated 
were threatened, insulted, or fined. The 
Nana’s force augmented daily. With am- 
munition and ordnance in abundance, a 
full treasury, and the city bazaar in his 
hands, he soon rendered the position of 
the Europeans next to hopeless. An in- 
cessant fire of musketry was poured into 
the intrenchment from the nearest cover ; 
guns of large calibre, drawing gradually 
nearer and nearer, sent their shot and shell, 
without intermission, against the brick 
walls of the buildings. On the evening of 
June 9th, the enemy succeeded, by means 
of heated shells, in setting fire to the 
thatched building, in which numbers of sick 
women and wounded men were huddled 
together. Many of these were burned 
alive; and the remainder sought such 
shelter as could be afforded in the other 
previously crowded barrack. The hospital 
stores were almost totally destroyed; the 
sick and wounded perished in cruel agony ; 
and, to crown the whole, the ammunition 
wag found to be running low, and the be- 
sieged were compelled to slacken their fire 
before the attack had lasted four days. There 
was a nullah or ditch some distance in front 
of the intrenchment, from which the enemy 
pushed on a sap towards the barracks, and 
by this means poured in a near and deadly 
fire. On the west of the besieged, an 
entirely new range of barracks had been in 
the course of construction; and behind the 
unfinished walls the rebels posted their 
matchlockmen, who, however, were dis- 
lodged by repeated sallics; and at length 
two of the barracks were held by pickets 
from the garrison. But the strength of 
the besieged was insufficient to prevent the 
rebels from placing their sharpshooters on 
other sides. Communication between the 
barracks became difficult; no one could 
move out of cover for an instant without 
becoming a mark for a score of muskets. 
There was only one well in the intrench- 
ments, which was at first protected by a 
parapet ; but this was easily knocked down ; 
and the enemy kept up such an incessant 
fire upon the spot, both day and night, that 
“ soon, not a drop of water could be obtained 
save at the risk of almost certain destruc- 
tion.’* This terrible difficulty diminished 
after the third day, as the rebels made it a 


* Statement sent by Supreme government to Court 
of Directors.—Further Parl. Papers (No. 7), p. 131. 
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practice to cease firing at dusk for about two 
hours; and at that time the-crowd round 
the well was very great. There wasno place 
to shelter the live cattle. Horses of private 
gentlemen, as also those of the 3rd Oude 
battery, were obliged to be let loose. A 
few sheep and goats, as well as the bullocks 
kept for commissariat purposes, were shot 
off, and in the course of five or six days no 
meat was procurable for the Europeans. 
They, however, occasionally managed to 
get hold of a stray bullock or cow néar the 
intrenchment at night, which served for a 
change; otherwise, dholl and chupatties were 
the common food of all. Several hogsheads 
of rum and malt liquor were broken open by 
the enemy’s cannon; but of these there was 
a large quantity, and the loss was not felt.t 

The half-destroyed walls of the bar- 
racks, or a barricade formed by piling up 
tents and casks, was the precarious but 
only shelter that could be obtained; food 
could not be carricd from post to post 
by day; and the dead were removed at 
night, aud thrown into a dry well outside 
the intrenchment, near the new unfinished 
barracks. There was no time to think of 
coffins or winding-shcets, let the age, sex, 
or rank of the departed have been what it 
might. The present agony of the wounded 
and the dying, the imminent danger and 
utter wretchedness of all, absorbed every mi- 
nor consideration. The dead bodies of young 
and old—of brave men, fair women, delicate 
children—were laid outside the verandah in 
the ruins, there to remain until the fatigue 
party came round at nightfall to collect the 
corpses, A corner comparatively safe from 
gunshot was too precious to the living to be 
spared for the senseless remains of those 
who, we humbly hope, had passed away to a 
better life, escaping immediate misery, and 
the yet more ternble evil to come, which 
was to crown the sufferings of that fearful 
siege. Relief, under Colonel Neill, was ex- 
pected on the l4th of June, but none 
arrived; and, on the evening of that day, 
Gencral Wheeler wrote to Lucknow, de- 
scribing his position. ‘‘ The whole Christian 
population is with us in a temporary in- 
trenchment, and our defence has been noble 
and wonderful; our loss, heavy and cruel. 
We want aid, aid, aid! If we had 200 
men, we could punish the scoundrels, and 
aid you.” t 

It would have been most hazardous at 


+ Mr. Shepherd's Account of the Outbreak. 
t Gubbins’ Mutinies tn Cudh, p. 443. 
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that time to have spared 200 Europeans 
from Lucknow; but Sir Henry Lawrence, 
writing to Mr. Tucker at Benares (June 
16th), says—“I would risk the absence 
of so large a portion of our small force, 
could I see the smallest prospect of its 
being able to succour Sir Hugh Wheeler. 
But no individual here cognizant of facts, 
except Mr. Gubbins, thinks that we could 
carry a single man across the river, as the 
enemy holds all the boats, and completely 
commands the river. May God Almighty 
defend Cawnpoor, for no help can we afford. 
x * * IT have sent the pith of this to 
Colonel Neill, to urge him to relieve Cawn- 
poor, if in any way possible.”’* 

On first learning news of the mutiny, Sir 
Henry had directed Captain Evans, the 
officer stationed at Onao (twelve miles from 
Cawnpoor), to secure all the boats he could. 
But the mutineers had forestalled us by 
breaking up the bridge at Cawnpoor, and 
securing the boats which had composed it, 
as well as those at other ferries on the 
further side of the stream. Captain Evans, 
with the aid of a Native officer, named 
Munsub Ali, and a party of mounted police, 
maintained his position till near the end of 
June, and patrolled the high road with 
unceasing energy, heedless of personal risk, 
as he well might be; for his wife and 
two children were within that shot-riddled 
earth-bank, hemmed in by thousands of 
pitiless foes. 

On the 18th of June, Captain Moore, of 
H.M. 32nd foot, the officer second in 
command, dispatched to Lucknow the fol- 
lowing official acknowledgment of the refusal 
of the entreaty for reinforcements :— 


“Sir Hugh Wheeler regrets you cannot send him 
the 200 men, as he believes, with their assistance, we 
could drive the insurgents from Cawnpoor, and cap- 
ture their guns. 

“Our troops, officers, ahd volunteers, have acted 
most nobly; and on several occasions,a handfulof men 
have driven hundreds before them. Our loss has been 
chiefly from the sun and their heavy guns. Our 
rations will last a fortnight, and we are still well 
supplied with ammunition. Our guns are service- 
able: Report says that troops are advancing from 
Allahabad; and any assistance might save the 
garrison. We, of course, are prepared to hold out 
to the last. It is needless to mention the names of 
those who have been killed or died. We trust in 
God; and if our exertions here assist your safety, it 
will be a consolation to know that our friends 
appreciate our devotion. Any news of relief will 
cheer us,” 


There can be little doubt of the self- 
* Further Parl. Papers, p. 66. 
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possession of an officer who could write so 
calmly under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, Captain Moore, young and 
energetic, was Sir Hugh’s right hand. It 
was greatly owing to the determined atti- 
tude assumed by him, that the mutineers 
never ventured to attempt carrying by 
storm the frail barrier which interposed be- 
tween them and their victiins. Though 
himself severely wounded, he opposed the 
encroachment of the enemy with unceasing 
vigilance. Wherever the danger was the 
greatest, there was he, with his arm in 
a sling and a revolver in his belt, directing 
and heading the defence. Scouts, with eye- 
glasses, were stationed to watch every hostile 
movement, and, by their reports, the be- 
sieged directed an effective fire. The rebels 
had possession of the first of the three un- 
finished barracks; and from thence they 
often attempted to advance and overpower 
the British picket in the buildings nearest 
the intrenchment. On these occasions, 
Captain Moore, who was ever on the watch, 
would collect a number of volunteers from 
the intrenchment, and send them out, one 
at a time, to reinforce their comrades; the 
space which cach man had to traverse being 
partly protected by carriages, bullock- 
trains, and such like, arranged as halting- 
places, between which Moore and his fol- 
lowers ran, exposed to a shower of bullets. 
Twice this gallant officer, under cover of 
night, led a party of Europeans, and spiked 
the guns of the enemv. These, however, 
were easily repaired or replaced by others 
from the arsenal. 

On the 2lst of June, a very great mob, 
including a number of Oude budmashies, 
was seen collecting round the intrenchment. 
The regular infantry corps are described as 
never coming out to fight in full uniform. 
This day, some few had on their jackets and 
caps; but the majority were dressed like 
recruits. For once, a systematic attack 
was made, under a recognised Jeader. The 
enemy brought forward huge bales of cotton, 
and attempted to push these on, and thus 
approach in two partics, under cover from 
the church compound on the one side, and 
the unfinished barracks on the other. But 
the indefatigable Captain Moore had wit- 
nessed the preparations, and was enabled to 
counteract them by a very able distribution 
of his small force. The rebel leader, “a 
well-made, powerful man,” fell at the onset ; 
and the enemy dispersed, with 200 or 800 
killed and wounded. 


The loss sustained by the British is not 
recorded. Several men had fallen from 
sun-stroke---a calamity of daily occurrence ; 
and all were nearly prostrated by fatigue. 
At mid-day, when the action was over, one 
of the ammunition waggons exploded; and 
the rebels perceiving their advantage, di- 
rected a heavy fire against the spot, to 
hinder the Europeans from approaching to 
prevent the flames from spreading to the 
other waggons. In the midst of the can- 
nonading, Lieutenant Delafosse approached 
the burning mass, laid himself down be- 
neath it, pulled away the loose splinters, 
and flung earth on the flames, Two soldiers 
brought him buckets of water, which he 
threw around him; and, while the vessels 
were being refilled from the drinking-water 
of the men close by, he continued to throw 
earth on the burning waggon, with six 
cannon directed on the spot. The brave 
officer and his men accomplished their ob- 
ject, and escaped unhurt.* 

The prisoners in the trenches were not 
the only sufferers. Besides several Eu- 
ropeans captured in the city, and the majo- 
rity of the Christians (whether Eurasians or 
natives), many Hindoos and Mohamme- 
dans suspected of aiding or serving the 
British force, were put to death. A list was 
made of all the bankers, who were mulct 
of their wealth, and property of every de- 
scription was plundered or wantonly de- 
stroyed.t Any attempt to carry intelli- 
gence or supplics to the besieged, was pun- 
ished with death or mutilation ; and, indced, 
since the reoccupation of Cawnpoor, about 
twelve natives have proved, to the satisfac- 
tion of government, their claim to a pen- 
sion, on the ground of having suffered 
mutilation of the hand or nose (and, in 
some instances, of both), by order of the 
Nana or his diabolical lieutenant, Azim 
Oollah, for bringing supplies to the British 
camp.t Sir Hugh Wheeler, in a letter 
previously quoted, speaks of all the Chris- 
tian population taking refuge in the in- 
trenchment; but this could not have been 


* Mr. Shepherd’s Account, Lieutenant Delafosse, 
in his narrative (Z'mes, October 15th, 1857), omits 
all mention of this heroic and effective service. 

+ Statement forwarded by Supreme government 
of India to Court of Directors, | 

} Russell.— Zvmes, February 24th, 1859. 

§ Statement forwarded by Supreme government 
to Court of Directors. 

|| Mr. Shepherd, writing from memory, gives the 
following classification of the besieged, whose 
total number he places at 900. The European 
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possible, on account of the extremely limited 
space. The official, or semi-official, account§ 
states, that “there was a large number of 
Europeans resident in cantonments, many of 
whom were individuals connected with the 
civil, railway, canal, and other departments. 
There were, also, nearly the whole of the 
soldiers’ families of H.M. 82nd, which 
was stationed at Lucknow. The whole 
number of the European population, there- 
fore, in Cawnpoor—men, women, and chil- 
dren—could not have amounted to less than 
750 lives.’ The number of Eurasians, of 
pensioners and natives attached to the 
British, within the camp, is nowhere offi- 
cially stated ;|| those who resided in the city, 
or were excluded from the intrenchment for 
want of space, were among the earliest of 
the Nana’s victims. 

Lieutenant Delafosse has recorded some 
terrible scenes, to which he was an eye- 
witness during the siege; his only consola- 
tion under such distressing circumstances 
being, that he had no relatives, especially 
no female relatives, to grieve or tremble for. 
He describes one poor woman, named White, 
as walking in the trenches beside her hus- 
band, carrying her twin infants. ‘The party 
was fired on, the father killed, and the mo. 
ther’s arms were both broken. The children 
fell to the ground, one of them wounded ; and 
the mother flung herself on the ground beside 
them. Again—an ayah, who had remained 
with her mistress, was sitting, as she thought, 
safely under the walls of the barrack, when 
suddenly she was knocked over by a round 
shot, and both her legs carried away. The 
child, though hurled from her arms, was 
taken up uninjured, 

One poor lady was hit by a ball, which 
entered the face near the nostril, and 
passed through the palate and jaw. Her 
daughter, also severely injured in the shoul- 
der, forgetting her own suffering, was scen 
striving to alleviate the greater agony en- 
dured by her mother. They both died from 
their wounds.{ Notwithstanding all this 
misery, we are assurcd “there was not one 


troops (already enumerated) he estimates at 210; 
officers of the three Native infantry, cavalry, and 
others, with the staff, 100; merchants, writers, and 
others, about 100; drummers, about 40; women and 
children of soldiers, about 160; women of writers, 
merchants, and drummers, 120; ladies and children 
of officers, 50; servants, cooks, and others, after a 
great number had absconded on hearing the enemy’s 
guns firing, 100; sick sepoys and Native officers 
who remained with us, 20. 
Statement of Lieutenant Thomson. 
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LAST LETTERS FROM 


| instance of dejection through cowardice. 


The very children seemed inspired with 
heroic patience, and our women behaved 
with a fortitude that only Englishwomen 
could have shown.”* The pangs of hunger 
even were not wanting to complete the 
misery of the besieged. ‘ One poor woman, 
who was in a wretched state, bordering on 
starvation, was seen to go out of the protec- 
tion of the trenches, with a child in each 


_ hand, and stand where the fire was heaviest, 


hoping that some bullet might relieve her 
and her little ones from the troubles they 
were enduring. But she was brought back, 
poor thing! to die a more tedious death 
than she had intended.” + 

The sufferings of the soldiers’ wives and 
children must have been fearful. After the 
burning of the thatched barracks, many of 
them had to remain in the trenches night 
and day. 

Up to the very last the besieged kept up 
gome communication with Lucknow, through 
the fidelity and courage of native messen- 
gers. Major Vibart, in a letter dated “Sun- 
day night, 12 p.m., 21st June,” writes— 

“This evening, in three hours, upwards of thirty 
shells were thrown into the intrenchment. This 
has occurred daily for the last eight days: an idea 
may be formed of our casualties, and how little pro- 
tection the barracks afford to women. Any aid, to 
be effective, must be immediate. In the event of 
rain falling, our position would be untenable. Ac- 
cording to telegraphic despatches received previous 
to the outbreak, 1,000 Europeans were to have been 
here on the 14th. ‘This force may be on its way up. 
Any assistance you can send might co-operate with 
it, Nine-pounder ammunition, chiefly cartridges, is 
required. Should the above force arrive, we can, in 
return, insure the safety of Lucknow. * * * 
We have lost about a third of our original number. 
The enemy are strongest in artillery. They aes 
not to have more than 400 or 500 infantry. They 
move their guns with great difficulty on account 
of the unbroken bullocks. The infantry are great 
cowards, and easily repulsed.” } 


This appears to have been the last offi- 
cial letter received from Cawnpoor. It 
was conveyed by means of messengers re- 
tained by Mr. Gubbins, before the blockade 
of Lucknow. The men, thirty in number, 
were all “ Passees’—a numerous class in 
Oude, armed with bows and arrows. They 
hire themselves out, sometimes singly, some- 
times in parties, and have the character of 
being very faithful servants to their em- 
ployers, but otherwise arrant thieves.§ The 
Passees contrived to cross the Ganges at 


* Statement of Lieutenant Thomson. 

+ Statement of Lieutenant Delafosse. 

} Gubbins’ Mutinies in Oudh, p. 444. 
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Cawnpoor, though the ferry was strictly 
guarded by the enemy; and conveyed Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s despatches into Sir 
Hugh Wheeler’s camp, and returned with 
his replies.|| Mr. Gubbins states, that it 
was understood that a private messenger 
from Sir Hugh, had delivered to Sir Henry, 
a day or two after the arrival of Major 
Vibart’s letter, a packet ccntaining a me- 
morandum of Sir Hugh’s last wishes, written 
when escape seemed hopeless.§ Still later, 
a private lettcr from Lieut.-colonel Wiggins 
to Colonel Halford, dated “ Cawnpoor, 24th 
June, 1857,” after acknowledging the 
receipt of the coloncl’s “ most welcome letter 
of the 21st,” and the cleverness of the 
bearer, proceeds to describe Nana Sahib’s 
attack as having “continued now for ecigh- 
teen days and nights.” The condition of 
misery experienced by the besieged, is de- 
clared to be “utterly beyond description. 
Death and mutilation, in all their forms of 
horror, have been daily before us. The nume- 
rical amount of casualties has been frightful. 
Among our casualtics from sickness,” the 
writer adds, ‘my poor dear wife and infant 
have becn numbered. The former sank on 
the 12th, and the latter onthe 19th. I am 
writing this on the floor, and in the midst of 
the greatest dirt, noise, and confusion.” In 
conclusion, he urges the immediate dispatch 
of “ deux cents soldats Britanniques,”’** 

It is probable that the unvarying confi- 
dence expressed by the beleaguered Lu- 
ropeans at Cawnpoor, that 200 British sol- 
diers would suffice to raise the sicge, and 
'enable them to disperse thrice as many 
thousand well-armcd and well-supplicd foes 
by whoin they were hemmed in, had some 
effect in inducing Sir Henry Lawrence to 
proceed on the disastrous Chinhut expedi- 
tion. Early on the 28th of June, Colonel 
Master (7th light cavalry) received a scrap of 
paper from his son, Lieutenant Master, 53rd 
N.L., conveyed through some private (native) 
channel. ‘The few lines it contained were 
these :— 

“Cawnpoor, June 25th, 8} P.M. 

“We have held out now for twenty-one days, 
under a tremendous fire. ‘The rajah of Bithoor has 
offered to forward us in safety to Allahabad, and the 
general has accepted his terms. 1 am all right, 
though twice wounded. Charlotte Newnham and 
Bella Blair are dead. I'll write from Allahabad. 
God bless you! 


‘Your affectionate son, . 
«G. A. MASTER. 


§ Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, vol. i., p. 26. 
| Gubbins’ Mutinzes sn Oudh, P- 160. 
q Ibid., p. 174. ©* Thid., p. 445. 
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It wastootrue. Sir Hugh Wheeler, with 
his brave and gentle companions, had in- 
deed given themselves over into the hand of 
their deadly foe. Sir Henry Lawrence at 
once anticipated treachery; and, judging 
by the event, it would have been better to 
have held out to the last extremity, and to 
have starved within the trenches, or been 
shot down or cut in pieces there, than to have 
capitulated to such pitiless wretches as the 
besiegers subsequently proved themselves 
to be. At that time, however, no one had 
any adequate conception of the ruthlessness 
of the monster with whom they had to do. 

Mr. Shepherd mentions some interesting 
particulars regarding the crisis of the siege, 
in the Account already quoted. 


*‘ Many persons [he states] were exceedingly anxious 
to get out of the intrenchment and go into the city, 
thinking, from want of better information, that they 
would be very secure there; in fact, several went out 
quietly in the night under this ee and, as I 
afterwards learnt, were murdered by the rebels, 

“ Among others, my own family (consisting of 
wife and a daughter, my infant daughter having 
died from a musket-shot in the head on the 18th), 
two nieces, Misses Frost and Batavia, both of seven- 
teen years of age, a sister, and her infant son, 
a brother twenty-two years old, and two old ladies, 
wished very much to leave, but could not do so on 
account of our large number. It was therefore con- 
sidered expedient that one should go and ascertain 
how matters stood in the city. 

“With this view I applied to the general, on the 
24th of June, for permission to go, at the same time 
offering to bring him all the current information 
that I might collect in the city, asking, as a con- 
dition, that on my return, if I should wish it, my 
family might be allowed to leave the intrenchment. 
This my request was granted, as the general wished 
very much to 7 such information, and for which 
purpose he had previously sent out two or three 
natives at different times, under promises of high 
rewards, but who never returned. He at the same 
time instructed me to try and negotiate with certain 
influential parties in the city, so as to bring about a 
rupture among the rebels, and cause them to leave 
off annoying us, authorising me to offer a lac of 
rupees as a reward, with handsome pensions for life, 
to any person who would bring about such a thing. 
This, I have every reason to think, could have been 
carried out successfully, had it pleased God to take 
me out unmolested; but it was not so ordained (it 
was merely a means, under God’s providence, to save 
me from sharing the fate of the rest); for as I came 
out of the intrenchment disguised as a native cook, 
and, passing through the new unfinished barracks, 
had not gone very far when I was taken a prisoner, 
and under custody of four sepoys and a couple of 
sowars, all well armed, was escorted to the camp of 
the Nana, and was ordered to be placed under a 


* Shepherd’s Brief Account of the Outbreak at 
Cawnpoor.—Further Parl. Papers (No. 4, 1857) 
pp. 173 to 185, 

+ Gram is a coarse kind of grain, commonly used 
for feeding horses. The word is given in the Blue 
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guard: here several questions were put to me con- 
cerning our intrenchment (not by the Nana himself, 
but by some of his people), to all of which I replied 
as I was previously instructed -by our general; for I 
had taken the precaution of asking him what I 
should say in case I was taken. My answers were 
not considered satisfactory, and I was confronted 
with two women-servants who three days previously 
had been caught in making their escape from the 
intrenchment, and who gave a version of their own, 
making it appear that the English were starving and 
not able to hold out much longer, as their number 
was greatly reduced. I, however, stood firm to what 
I had first mentioned, and they did not know which 
party to believe. However, they let us alone. I 
was kept under custody up to the 12th of July, on 
which fists my trial took place, and I was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment in irons, with hard 
labour, from which I was released by the European 
troops on the morning of the 17th idem.”* 

It is not surprising that the unfortunate 
besieged should have been anxious to escape 
from their filthy prison at almost any hazard. 
The effect of the intense heat was aggravated 
by the stench arising from the dead bodies 
of horses and other animals, which could 
not be removed; and the influx of flies 
added to the loathsomeness of the scene. 
Five or six men fell daily beneath sun- 
stroke; but women and children sickened 
and died faster still in an atmosphere satu- 
rated with pestilential vapours. 

Shepherd says that, on the 24th of July, 
“there were provisions yet left to keep the 
people alive, on half rations, for the next 
fifteen or twenty days. Of gramt we had 
a large quantity, and it formed the principal 
food of all the natives with us, which they 
preferred to otta and dholl, as it gave them 
no trouble as regards cooking; for a little 
soaking in water was sufficient to make it 
fit to eat; and many scrupulous Hindoos 
lived the whole period entirely upon it.” 

James Stewart, a pensioner, formerly a 
Christian drummer in the 56th N.L, says, 
that he and the other drummers of the 
three regiments were charged with the 
removal of the dead, and received for their 
subsistence gram and a glass of brandy 
daily. ‘The only article of food was gram, 
which was steeped in four buckets, and 
placed in such a position that all could 
help themselves.” He also bears witness 
to the “hourly encouragement” given to 
the besieged by General Wheeler.t 

Natives might exist where Europeans 
would perish of inanition. This was the 


Book (Further Papers, No. 4, p. 181), as “ grain ;” 
a blunder which involves a material mis-statement 
as regards the position of the besieged. 

t Deposition of James Stewart.— Friend of India, 
August 27th, 1857. 
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case here. Lieutenant Thomson asserts, of 
his own knowledge, that “two persons died 
of starvation ; a horse was greedily devoured, 
and some of my men were glad to feed upon 
adog. Our daily supply of provisions, for 
twenty-two days, consisted of half a pint of 
pea-soup and two or three chupatties (or 
cakes made of flour) ; these last being, toge- 
ther, about the size of an Abernethy biscuit. 
Upon this diet, which was served to all 
without distinction—officers and privates, 
civilians or soldiers—the garrison was re- 
duced to a company of spectres long before 
the period of capitulation; and when this 
took place there were only four days’ rations, 
at the above rate of supply, in stock.” 

Lieutenant Delafosse asserts, that the 
besieged had been on half-rations some 
days before the close of the siege.* 

Thus, the morning of the 25th of June 
found the besieged hopeless of timely relief, 
enduring the most complicated and aggra- 
vated sufferings in a building the walls of 
which were honey-combed with shot and 
shell, the doors knocked down or widely 
breached, and the angles of the walls shat- 
tered by incessant cannonading ; while a few 
splintered rafters alone remained to show 
where verandahs had once been. Such was 
the state of affairs when Nana Sahib sent 
a letter to General Wheeler, some accounts 
say by an Eurasian prisoner named Jacobi, 
the wife of a watchmaker; others, by an 
aged widow named Greenaway, formerly 
the proprietress of the Cawnpoor Press; who, 
with her sons (merchants), had been seized 
at their zemindaree at Nujuffghur, sixteen 
miles from Cawnpoor.t The proposal for 
surrender was thus worded :— 

“All soldiers and others unconnected 
with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, who will 
lay down their arms and give themselves up, 
shall be spared and sent to Allahabad.” t 

General Wheeler consulted with his officers 
how to act. He was himself decidedly un- 
willing to surrender, and the younger soldiers 
advocated resistance to the last ; but Captain 
Moore,§ whose fortitude (for it was a higher 
quality than courage) was unquestioned, 


* Times, October 15th, 1857. 

+ Shepherd’s Account; Diary of the Nunna Na- 
wab; and summary of events published in Times, 
October 15th, 1857. 

{ Statement sent by Supreme government to Court 
of Directors. 

§ The wife of Captain Moore was with him in the 
intrenchment. 

_ | These and other important facts are enumerated 
In Captain (formerly Lieutenant) Mowbray Thom- 
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and who was the very life-sinews of the be- 
leaguered band, represented strongly the 
state of the ladies and others maddened by 
suffering; reminded the general, that at 
least half their small force had fallen in the 
intrenchment; and that out of fifty-nine 
artillerymen, all but four or five had been 
killed at their guns.|| These arguments 
were irresistible; Sir Hugh reluctantly gave 
way, and empowered Captain Moore to:con- 
sent to the proffered arrangement. The next 
steps are not clear. According to one ac- 
count, Mrs. Greenaway appears to have re- 
turned to the Nana, and reported the suc- 
cess of her mission ; whereupon she was again 
sent to the intrenchment, accompanied by 
Azim Oollah and another ringleader, styled 
Jowlah Persaud. Colonel Ewart subte: 
quently came to the camp of the Nana, ac- 
companied by other Europeans. 

It is probable, however, that the meeting 
was not held within the intrenchment, but 
in the unfinished barracks outside. Azim 
Oollah, it is alleged, attempted to open the 
conversation in English, but was prevented 
from doing so by some of the Mussulman 
troopers of the 2nd light cavalry, who ac- 
companied him.** 

The treaty, signed on the evening of the 
26th, stipulated, ‘That the garrison should 
give up their guns, ammunition, and trea- 
sure; should be allowed to carry their mus- 
kets and sixty rounds of cartridges with 
them; that the Nana should provide carriage 
for the sick, wounded, women and children, 
to the river’s bank, where boats should be in 
readiness to convey all to Allahabad.” A 
committee of officers and gentlemen went 
to the ghaut to see whether the necessary 
preparations were being made, and found 
everything in readiness.tt The besieged 
were eager to breathe purer air than that 
of a prison which had hecome almost a 
charnel-house. It appears that, after the 
capitulation, they were allowed to walk 
freely out of the intrenchment, and that 
they strolled about the neighbourhood that 
evening.{{ ‘The thought of their approach- 
ing deliverance must have been embittered. 


son’s letter to the Times, dated Sept. 8th, 1858; 
written in contradiction of the mis-statements put 
forward in the name of Sergeant Murray's widow. 

q Statement of the Nunna Nawab. 

** Shepherd’s Acoount,—Further Parl. Papers 
(No, 4), p. 181. 

+t Statement of Lieutenant Thomson. 

tt Russell mentions this circumstance as having 
been told him “by Sir John Inglis, on the authority 
of the excellent chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Moore.’ 
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by grief for those whom they expected to 
leave behind in that terrible burying-place 
the dry well. They little thought how soon 
their own bleeding bodies would find a 
similar destination. 

Of those whose names have been men- 
tioned in the course of the narrative, few, if 
any, but’must have lost some dear friend or 
rclative. The son of the general (Lieute- 
nant Godfrey Richard Wheeler, of the 1st 
N.I.) had been killed by a round shot, while 
lying wounded by his mother’s side ;* Mrs. 
Ewart had seen her husband badly wounded, 
and her friend (Mrs. Hillersdon) sink, 
with her child, of fever and exhaustion ; 
Brigadier Jack had died of fever, and Sir 
George Parker, Bart. (magistrate), of sun- 
stroke. The total number of those who had 
perished is not recorded; but Lieutenant 
Thomson states positively, “we lost 250 
men in the intrenchment, principally by 
shells ;” and women and children fell by 
this means, as well as by disease. Probably, 
therefore, not half the number of Europeans 
(750) who had entered the intrenchment, 
left it on the fatal morning of the 27th of 
June; and of the number of half-castes and 
natives who perished with and for the Eu- 
ropcans, no estimate has been formed.t+ It 
was about 8 a.m. when the British reached 
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saw two of our boats.” A third boat got 
safe over to the opposite side of the river; 
but all three were met there by two field. 
pieces, guarded by a number of cavalry and 
infantry. One of these boats was early 
swamped, and a round shot went through 
the second of them before it had proceeded 
a mile down the stream. The passengers were 
then taken on board the third boat, which, 
with a freight of fifty persons, continued 
its way for five or six miles, followed, on 
the Oude side, by about 2,000 mutineers 
(infantry and cavalry), with two guns. 
Captains Moore and Ashe (the leaders of 
the defence), Licutenant-colonel Wiggins, 
and Lieutenants Burney, Glanville, Satch- 
well, and Bassilico, were killed; Major 
Vibart, Captain Turner, Lieutenants Thom- 
son, Fagan, Mainwaring, and a youth 
named Henderson, were wounded. The 
boat grounded about nightfall; but the 
Europeans managed to get once more afloat, 
and to distance their pursuers, who followed 
along shore with torches and lighted arrows, 
trying to set the boat on fire; and so nearly 
succecding, that the Europeans were com- 
pelled to throw overboard the thatched 
covering which had shielded them from the 
sun and rain. On the following day the 
boat again grounded on a sand-bank at Nu- 


the landing-place, situated a mile and a-half|juffghur; and here Captain Whiting, Lieu- 


from the station. Breakfast was laid out as 
had been arranged, and the embarkation was 
carried on without hindrance or hesitation. 
The Europeans laid down their muskets, 
and took off their coats. Some of the boats 
(thirty in all) pushed off from the shore; and 
the others were striving to get free from the 
sand in which they had been purposely im- 
bedded, when, at a prearranged signal, the 
boatmen sprang into the water, leaving fire 
- in the thatches of the boats; and two guns, 
before hidden, were run out and opened on 
the Europeans. The men, says Lieutenant 
Delafosse, jumped out of the boats; and, 
instead of trying to free them from their 
moorings, swam to the first boat they saw 
loose. A remark in Licutenant Thomson’s 
narrative shows that the attempt was un- 
successfully made. Ile states—“ When the 
boat I first took shelter in was fired, I 
jumped out, with the rest, into the water, 
and tried to drag her off the sand-bank, but 
to no purpose; so I deserted her, and made 
across the river to the Oude side, where I 
* Memoir of Rev. H. 8. Polehampton, p. 315. 


t ‘It is reported that the persons who came out 
that morning from the intrenchment, amounted to 


tenant Harrison, and several privates were 
killed. Captain Turner was hit a second 
time. Captain Seppings was wounded, as 
was also his wife (the only female mentioned 
as having accompanied this party), and 
Lieutenants Daniel and Quin. A storm 
came on, and drove the boat down stream, 
until it again stuck at Soorajpoor, where, 
at daylight on the Monday morning, the 
fugitives were discovered and attacked by 
the retainers of a hostile zemindar. Lieu- 
tenants Thomson and Delafosse, with twelve 
men, went on shore to drive back their 
assailants, and thus enable their companions 
to get off the boat. This they did most 
effectually; but, proceeding too far inland, 
they were surrounded, and, being hotly 
pressed, lost sight of the boat, and were 
forced to take refuge in a small temple on 
the river-bank. At the door of the temple one 
of the party was killed: the remaining thir- 
teen, after vainly attempting a parley, had 
recourse to their firelocks, and several of 
the enemy were soon killed or put hors de 
450.”—Shepherd’s Account. How many Eurasians 
or natives may have been included in the capitulation, 
is matter of conjecture. 
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combat. The rebels then brought a gun to 
bear on the little stronghold; but finding that 
it made no impression, they had recourse 
to heaping up firewood before the doorway. 
Unfortunately the temple was round, so 
that the party within could not prevent 
their pushing the wood round to the front. 
The fire, however, did not have the desired 


effect; handfuls of powder were therefore |b 


thrown upon it; and the smoke thereby 
produced nearly stifled the Europeans, who 
determined to sally forth and make for the 
river, On their charging out of the temple, 
the enemy fled in all directions. Six of the 
party (it is supposed because they could 
not swim) ran into the crowd, and sold their 
lives as dearly as they could; the remaining 
seven threw themselves into the Ganges, 
Two of these were shot ere long; a third, 
resting himself by swimming on his back, 
unwittingly approached too close to the 
bank, and was cut up; and the other four 
' swam six miles down the river, three of them 
being wounded, till at last the weary Euro- 
_ peans were hailed by two or three sepoys 
belonging to a friendly chief, who proved 
_ to be Maharajah Deeg Beejah Sing, of Bys- 
warrah in Oude. Exhausted by a three days’ 
fast, and conceiving, from the freedom from 
pursuit that they had experienced during 
the last half mile of their flight that they 
were safe, the fugitives at once went to the 
rajah, who protected and fed them from the 
29th of June to the 28th of July, and ulti- 
mately provided for their escort to the camp 
of a detachment of Europeans procceding 
from Allahahad to Cawnpoor, to join the 
force under the command of Pagaicegen: 
cral Havelock.* Licutenant Thomson speaks 
of the avidity with which he and his compa- 
nions devoured the “ capital meal of dholl 
and chupatties,” given them by the friendly 
rajah; and he remarks, that “to swim six 
miles is a great feat to accomplish at 
any time; but, after a three days’ fast, it 
really must sound very like an impossibility. 
Nevertheless it is true |” 

It appears that all the boats were brought 
back to Cawnpoor: and of the passengers, 
“many were killed at once; others, the 
wives and children of the European officers 
and soldiers, were placed as prisoners in a 
house in the cantonments: some of these 
were released from their sufferings by 


* Statement sent by Supreme government. + Ibid. 

} A Lieutenant Brown escaped from another boat, 
but perished from exhaustion. 

§ Galliez’ regiment. Introductory Chapter, p. 99. 


death ; others were suffered to remain alive 
until the arrival of the force under General 
Havelock sealed their death-warrant,’’+ 
Among the persons who escaped from the 
boats were James Stewart, pensioner, 56th 
N.I., whose deposition has been already 
quoted, and who, with his wife and a Mrs, 
Lett, scrambled to shore from a foundering 
oat, and contrived to find their way to 
Allahabad. Mrs, Murray, a sergeant’s wife, 
also escaped. 
_ Concerning the actual massacre, much 
interesting information has been sup- 
plied by Myoor Tewarree, a sepoy of the 
Ist N.I., a man of considerable intelli- 
gence and proved fidelity. When the 
mutiny broke out at Cawnpoor, Myoor 
Tewarree was with three companies of his 
regiment at Banda. He had been in- 
structed in the English language by Mr. 
Duncan, a writer; and, on the outbreak 
there, he concealed Mr. Duncan and his 
wife in his hut, and thus saved their lives, 
This act brought on him the suspicion of 
his comrades; and when he marched with 
them into Cawnpoor, he was seized by the 
Nana, robbed of all he possessed, and im- 
prisoned, with four other suspected sepoys, 
in the same house with the Europeans. 

He declares, that when the Nana’s 
treachery became apparent, the boat with 


General Wheeler and his family on board, | 


cut its cable, and dropped down the river, 
followed by two companies of infantry and 
two guns. At some little distance from 
Cawnpoor the boat grounded, was over- 
taken, and fired on. The traitors “ could 
not manage the large gun, not knowing 
how to work the elevating screw;” but, 
with the small gun, they fired grape tied 
up in bags, and the infantry discharged 
their muskets. The Europeans responded 
with their rifles so effectually that they 
drove off the sepoys, and the storm which 
came on that night floated them off the 
sand-bank. They had, however, proceeded 
only a few miles before they were over- 
taken by several boatsful of Oude infantry, 
surrounded, and taken back captives to 
Cawnpoor. Fifty gentlemen, twenty-five 
ladies, a boy and three girls, were brought 
on shore. The Nana ordered the “mem- 
sahibs” to be separated from the sahibs, 
and shot by the lst N.I. But the “ Gillies 
Pultun,”§ the oldest regiment in the ser- 
vice, hardened as it had become in mutiny, 
refused to take part in the savage butchery, 
The men said, “ We will not shoot Wheeler 
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Sahib, who has made the name of our 
Pultun great, and whose son is our quarter- 
master; neither will we shoot the other 
gentlemen ([sahib-logue]: put them in 
prison.” But the Oude sepoys said, “ Put 
them in prison? No; we will kill them 
all.” ‘The male Europeans were then made 
to sit on the ground, and two companies of 
sepoys prepared to fire on them, when one 
of the ladies (the wife of either the super- 
intending surgeon or medical storekeeper) 
rushed to her husband, and sitting down 
beside him, placed her arm round his waist, 
declaring, that if he must die, she would 
die with him. The other ladies followed her 
example; and all sat down close to their hus- 
bands, who said, “ Go, go;” and vainly strove 
to drive their wives away. The Nana then 
directed the sepoys to part them by force, 
which was done; “but they could not pull 
away the doctor’s wife, who there remained. 
Then, just as the sepoys were going to 
fire, the padre [Moncrieff was dead] called 
out to the Nana, and requested leave to 
read prayers before they died. The Nana 
granted it, and the padre’s bonds were 
loosed so far as to allow him to take a small 
book from his pocket, from which he read ; 
but at this time one of the sahibs, who was 
shot in the arm and leg, kept crying out to 
the sepoys, ‘If you mean to kill us, why 
don’t you set about it; be quick, and get 
the work done at once; why delay? After 
the padre read a few prayers, he shut the 
book, and the sahibs shook hands all round. 
Then the sepoys fired. One sahib rolled 
one way, and one another; but they were 
not dead, only wounded. Then they went 
aud finished them with their swords.” 
After this, the whole of the women and 
children, including those taken out of the 
other boats, to the number of 122, were 
taken away to the house formerly used by 
the Europeans as an hospital, and after- 
wards inhabited by the Nana. 

Myoor Tewarree was asked, “ Were any 
of the women dishonoured?” He replied, 
“No, none that Iam aware of, except in 
the case of General Wheeler's younger 
daughter; and about her I am not certain. 
When the rebels were taking the mem. 
sahibs out of the boat, a sowar (cavalry 
man) took her away with him to his house. 


* Evidence taken at the Cawnpoor camp, August 
15th, 1857.—Frtend of India, September 3rd, 1857. 
+ Shepherd states, that a young lady, “ reported to 
be General Wheeler’s daughter,” had been seized by 
a sowar, and killed four persons and herself: but 
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She went quietly; but at night she rose 
and got hold of the sowar’s sword. He was 
asleep; his wife, his son, and his mother- 
in-law were sleeping in the house with him. 
She killed them all with the sword, and 
then she went and threw herself down the 
well behind the house. In the morning, 
when people came and found the dead in 
the house, the cry was, ‘Who has done this ?” 
Then a heighbour said, that in the night he 
had seen some one go and throw himself 
into the well, They went and looked, and 
there was Missee Baba, dead and swollen.”’* 

That a young girl should kill two men 
and two women with a sword, is so glaringly 
improbable, that the wide circulation of this 
story, and its repeated assertion as a fact,t 
only proves the credulity with which all ru- 
mours, however wild and improbable, are re- 
ceived when they fall in with the prevailing 
tone of the public mind. But the evidence 
of another survivor and eyc-witness of the 
Cawnpoor massacre, corroborates the first 
part of the story, as regards the seizure 
of Miss Wheeler by atrooper. Towards the 
end of the year 1858, a half-caste Christian, 
named Fitchett, or Fitchrelt, presented him- 
self to the local authorities at Méerut, as a 
candidate for admission into the police levy. 
‘The usual inquiries into his antecedents, led 
to the discovery that, when the mutiny 
broke out at Cawnpoor, he had been a 
musician in the band of one of the native 
regiments, and his life had been spared 
in consequence of his proclaiming his 
willingness to embrace Mohammedanism, 
which he did by an easy process, almost 
on the spot. He was enrolled in the rebel 
force, and witnessed the second massacre— 
that of the women and children—on the 
16th of July; which cannot be narrated 
until the events which precipitated, if they 
did not cause it, have been told, and like- 
wise the arrival of the Futtehghur fugitives, 
to swell the list of the Nana’s victims. 
When the Nana fled to Futtehghur, Fitchett 
accompanied lim thither; and he declares 
that he frequently saw Miss Wheeler; that 
she travelled with a trooper who had taken 
her from Cawnpoor; and that he was shown 
into the room where she was, and ordered 
to read extracts from the English news- 
papers, which the rebels received from 


his giving this as a matter of fact, detracts from the 
value of his general evidence, except regarding 
matters which "he actually witnessed; and he was 
a prisoner at the time of both the firat and second 
Cawnpoor massacres. 
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Calcutta; he being employed by them for 
"the purpose of translating the news, in 
| which, particularly that relating to the pro- 
_ gress of the war in China, they evinced 
' much interest. She had a horse with an 
| English side-saddle, which the trooper had 
| procured for her, and she rode close beside 

him, with her face veiled, along the line 
of march. When the British approached 
Futtehghur, orders were sent to the sowar 
to give Miss Wheeler up; but he escaped 
with her at night, and it is supposed she 
went with him to Calpee. Mr, Russell, 
writing in October, 1858, remarks—“ It is 
not at all improbable that the unfortunate 
young lady may be still alive, moving about 
with Tantia Topee, and may yet be res- 
cued,”* 

Two other girls, British or Eurasian, 
survived the Cawnpoor massacre. Georgiana 
Anderson, aged thirteen, received a sword- 
cut on the shoulder, but was rescued b 
a native doctor. All her relatives at the 
station were murdered. She lived among 
the natives, kindly nursed and cared for, 
during several weeks; at the expiration of 
which time she was sent safely into Cawn- 
poor, then reoccupied by the British, and is 
now hving with her grandmother at Mon- 
ghyr. The other girl, aged sixtcen, was 
less fortunate; and her name is withheld by 
Mr. Russell, who instituted inquiries into 
the truth of her story, as published in the 
Times ; the results of which partly corrobo- 
rated and partly confuted her statements. 
“She is,” he writes, “the daughter of a 
clerk; and is, I believe, an Eurasian, or has 
some Eurasian blood in her veins. It would 
be cruel to give her name, though the shame 
is not her’s. She was obliged to travel 
about with a sowar; and, to escape persccu- 
tion, became a Mohammedan.” + 

This is apparently the person whose 
narrative was published by Dr. Knighton, 
of the College, Ewell, Surrey. Her account 
of her escape is, that after seeing Kirkpa- 
trick (an Eurasian merchant of Cawnpoor) 
and two little girls murdered in the boat, 
on the deck of which she was standing, and 
being herself rudely searched and robbed of 
the money and jewels she had brought from 
the barracks, she grew dizzy and fell down. 
The mutineers flung her into the river; she 
scrambled on shore, and crept along on her 
hands and knees till she reached a tree 
about half a mile inland. Soon, stealthy 
steps approached the spot. They were 
* Times, Dec, 8th, 1858, + Ihid., Feb. 24th, 1859. 


those of Miss Wheeler, who had also been 
thrown into the river, the murderous sepoys 
thinking that, being insensible, she would 
sink to the bottom. In about an hour the 
fugitives were surprised by a party of the 
mutineers, and dragged off in different 
directions. What became of Miss Wheeler 
does not appear from this narrative, but the 
other unfortunate was dragged along till 
her clothes were almost entirely torn off; 
and her appeal for mercy to the troopers, 
was answered by a declaration that she had 
not long to live; but before being put to 
death, she would be made to feel some por- 
tion of the degradation their brethren felt 
at Meerut, when ironed and disgraced before 
the troops. After four hours’ walking, she 
arrived at a place very near Bithoor, where 
some of the enemy were encamped. Here 
she sank on the ground, overcome with 
shame and exhaustion, while the heartless 
sepoys gathered round with mockery and 
reviling. An African eunuch, who had 
just brought some despatches from Ahmed. 
Oollah, the Moolvee of Fyzabad, to Nana 
Sahib, interfered for her protection ; and, 
throwing a chuddur, or large native veil 
over her, had her conducted to a tent. She 
saw no more of him till she went to Luck- 
now, and was compelled to accompany the 
rebels in their progress through the North- 
West Provinces. She was at length re- 
leased, and found her way to Calcutta, 
where she is now living with her friends. 

And here we may close the record of the 
first Cawnpoor massacre, and turn to the 
scarcely less painful examination of the 
causes which delayed the arrival of forces 
from Calcutta, to a period when the brave 
defenders of Cawnpoor, heart-sick with hope 
deferred, had surrendered to their trea- 
cherous foe, with the bitter pang added 
to their sufferings, that when (as they con- 
curred in declaring) 200 Europeans might 
have saved them, government had made 
no effort to send troops with the speed be- 
fitting an errand of life or death, but had 
treated the agonising appeal for “aid, aid, 
aid!” much in the same tone as that in 
which Mr. Colvin had been reproved for 
enacting, on his own responsibility, a mea- 
sure which he thought might arrest, in its 
early stage, the avalanche of mutiny and 
massacre; but which the governor-general 
in council, taking a serenely distant view of 
the matter, blamed as manifesting “ un- 
necessary haste.” t 

} See page 188, ante, 
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In vain the Icading men in the North- 
Western Provinces had combined in re- 
itcrating in successive telegrains— Time is 
everything.” “Spare no expense in sending 
reinforcements to Allahabad and Cawnpoor.” 
The Supreme government moved with the 
utmost deliberation, maintaining, to the 
last possible moment, the position of dig- 
nified incredulity with which they had 
received the information of mutiny at Bar- 
rackpoor in the carly spring of 1857; treat- 
ing the most reasonable alarm as “a ground- 
less panic,” and being beaten inch by inch 


off the field of indolent security; even the 


capture and retention of Delhi by the rebels, 


being insufficient to rouse them to the con- 


viction of the imminent danger of the Ku- 
ropeans at other stations, especially those 
most richly stored and weakly defended. 
The wretched incapacity manifested at 
Mecrut, was at Jength appreciated at Cal- 
cutta, and Gencral Hewitt was superseded. 


Now, it is pretty gencrally admitted, that 
had cither of the Lawrences, Montgomery 
or Colvin, Herbert, Edwardes, or Nicholson 
—anybody acquainted with the native cha- 
racter, whether pro-native or anti-native 


‘in their tonc—bcen in authority at Mecrut, 
that crucl court-martial sentence would 
' never have been ratified; and the presiding 


officer would not have written to a friend 
that night—“ The court is over, and those 
fellows have got ten years a-picce. You 
will hear of no more mutinies.”’* These 
flippant words stand out in terrible contrast 
tu the gries for mercy uttered by KEnglish- 
men and Enghishwomen, and refused on the 


plea of the tyrannical sentence, the felon’s 
Irons; adjudged as the penalty of what they 
deemed devotion to religious duty and main- 
tenance of social rights, for both are united 
in that much misapplied word— caste. 

The Calcutta despatches prove that the 
authorities there were not blind to the infa- 
tuation which produced the Mecrut out- 
break, or the incapacity which prevented 
its suppression. The “thirty troopers who 
revolutionised India,” became a bye-word ; 
and the Meerut authorities were severcly 
censured for not instantly sending off a 
portion of the European troops, if not 
to maintain Dell, at least to rescue their 
countrywomen and the children. Yet the 
Indian journals assert, that the blame at- 
tached to the Meerut authorities for having 
been so panic-struck by the effect of their 
own act, that they folded their hands quietly, 
while, as they had every reason to anticipate, 
a most unequal struggle was taking place 
within a three hours’ nde of them—is equally 
attributable to the Supreme government, not 
only for leaving Delhi without so much asa 
Kuropean company to close its gates, but 
for not sending speedy reinforcements to 
Cawnpoor, when, by a vigorous cffort, 2,000 
men might have been dispatched there in 
time to raise the sicge and to deliver the 
whole beleaguered band, instead of being the 
immediate cause of a massacre more terrible 
than that already related. 

From the facts enumerated in the follow- 
ing chaptcr, the reader will judge how far 
the Supreme government can be justly re- 
probated for culpable delay. 


CHIAPTER XII. 


CALCUITA AND BARRACKPOOR.—MAY AN]) JUNE, 1807. 


Av Calcutta, the government on the one 
side, and the European population and 
press almost unanimously on the other, 
took an opposite view of affairs. The gov- 
ernor and council disbelieved in the ex- 


* See a history of the Bengal Mutinies, dated 
“Umballah, August, 1857,” and introduced in the 
Times, as the production of “a gentleman whose 
acquirements, experience, and position, admirably 
qualify him for the work of observation and re- 


istence of any general disaffection either 
among the troops or the people, which was 
a natural opinion for the party responsible 
for having caused, or at least not striven to 
remove, the alleged discontent, to abide by 


view.".—Times, October 24th, 1857. This authority 
remarks, that the Native officers who composed the 
court-martial were as obedient as usual, but that 
every one of them was said to have been murdered 


during the outbreak. 
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as long as possible: the Furopean citizens, 
on the contrary, accepted General Hearsey’s 
' conclusions to their fullest extent, and went 
far beyond them, believing that an organised 
conspiracy had been concocted by the Mo- 
hammedans, and assented to by the Hindoos, 
civil and military (or rather military and 
civil), for the extermination of the British. 
The one party exposed the fallacies of the 
other; while both misinterpreted the signs 
of the times, being far too prejudiced re- 
garding the cause of the outbreak, to adopt 
vigorous measures for its suppression at the 
earliest possible moment, and with the 
smallest possible waste of gold and silver 
} and of human life. 
| The public journals advocated the forma- 
tion of volunteer corps; and the Trades’ 
Association offered their services to gov- 
' ernment, either as special constables, or in 
any other manner that might seem desirable 
| for “the preservation of order, and the 
protection of the Christian community of 
— Caleutta”’ The Masonic fratermty, the 
Americans, and French inhabitants of Cal- 
eutta, the British Indian Association, with 
all the leading Mohammedans and TTindoos, 
| followed the example; but the proffered co- 
operation was refused by government on the 
ground of its being unnecessary, no gencral 
disaffection having been evinced by the 
Bengal sepoys. Writing on the 25th of 
May, the governor-general in council avers, 
that “the mischief caused by a passing and 
groundless panic has been arrested; and 
there is every reason to hope that, in the 
course of a few days, tranquillity and con- 
fidence will be restored.”* 

Another body, the native Christians of 
Krishnaghur, proffered their services, and 
begged to be employed, themsclves, their 
carts and bullocks, m carrying stores to the 
Seat of war. Only those acquainted with 
the miserable deficiencics of the Indian 
commissariat, can understand the value or 
full meaning of the offer; yet the volun. 
teers were refused any public acknowledg- 
ment of their loyalty by the governor-ven- 

_ eral, on the ground that they had volun- 
teered as Christians, not as subjects.¢ With 
strange perversity, the Supreme government 
trampled on caste with one fvot, and on 
Christianity with the other. For the necdless, 
heedless offence given to caste, concessions 


* Parl. Papers on the Mutinies, 1857 (No. 2). 

t Asserted by Lord Shaftesbury at Exeter Hall, 
January Sth, 1858, 
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were made by the governor-general as by the 
commander-in-chief, long after the cleventh 
hour, by a proclamation which, in each case, 
“fell to the ground a blunted weapon,” 
On the 29th of May, the military secretary, 
Colonel Birch, issued his first and only 
proclamation to the anny on the subject 
of the greased cartridges. An officer, then 
at Calcutta, who certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of advocating undue regard to native 
feclings or prejudices, says, had this state- 
ment been published m January, it would 
in all probability have been effective; but 
Colonel Birch and the government were 
dumbatthat time. Yet at the close of May, 
“when every word fallmg from government 
was lable to be misconstrued, a full and 
complete explanation was offered regarding 
the substitution of the Mnfield rifle for 
Brown Bess, and the whole question of the 
greased cartridges!t Alas, for that terrible 
‘Too late!’ which attaches itself as the 
motto of statesmen without prescience or 
genius, of little men in great positions !?§ 

Lord Canning certainly deserves credit 
for the promptitude with which he acted on 
the suggestions of Sir Heury Lawrence, 
aud all the leading functionaries in the 
North-West, of gathering together Euro- 
pean troops with all speed from every possi- 
ble quarter. Bombay, Madras, and Ceylon 
were sent to for troops, and a steamer was 
dispatched to the Straits of Sunda, to 
intercept the Chinese expedition. In the 
Jatter end of May, and the beginning of 
June, reinforcements entered Caleutta in 
rapid = suecession. The well-known = Ist 
Fusilicrs hastened from Madras, the 6 ith 
and 78th Highlanders from Persia, the 35th 
from Moulmem; awing of the 37th, and a 
company of royal artillery, from Ceylon. 
By the 10th of June, 3,400 men were at 
the orders of the governor-general, inde- 
pendent of FEM. 53rd in’ Fort William, 
800 strong; from 1,500 to 2,000 sailors, and 
al the Kuropean inhabitants. who had ten- 
dered their services. 

The conduct of the authorities was alto- 
gether unaccountable. Instead of being 
glad to notify the arrival of these rein- 
forcements, and to strengthen the hands of 
the well-disposed, confirm the allegiance of 
the waverers, and overawe incipient mutiny, 
the Kuropean troops were, it is alleged by 


} For government circular, see ae p. 340. 
§ Mutiny of the Bengal Army: y One who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 73. 
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the writcr recently quoted, smuggled in 
like contraband goods. “For instance,” 
he adds, “if it were known that the Auck- 
land, or some other war steamer, was 
bringing troops, and the public were in 
consequence naturally on the tiptoe of ex- 
citement respecting her, orders would be 
transmitted, that on the arrival of the 
Auckland, the telegraph should announce 
the Sarah Sands, or a similar nom-de- 
guerre. The ship thus came up unnoticed ; 
the troops generally landed in the dark, 
and were smuggled into the fort.”’* 

On the 24th of May, the governor-gen- 
eral informed Sir Henry Lawrence, in reply 
to his urgent solicitations on behalf of 
Cawnpoor, that it was impossible to place a 
wing of Kuropeans there in Icss time than 
twenty-five days.¢ Sir Henry was far from 
being convinced of the impossibility of the 
measure: moreover, lie was not silenced by 
Lord Canning’s explicit statement of what 
could and could not be done; and, on re- 
cciving it, he instantly sent off another 
telegram in the following words :— 

“I strongly advise that as many ckka 
daks be laid as possible from Ranecgunje 
to Cawnpoor, to bring up European troops. 
Spare no expense.’ f 

The director-general of post-offices at 
Rancegunje, having probably been informed 
of Sir I[enry Lawrence’s opinion, sent a 
telegram to Calcutta on the same day 
(May 26th), in which he remarks—“ Ekkas 
arc not, I think, adapted for Europeans, 
nor do I think that time would be 
gained,” 

On the 27th of May, the secretary to 
government sent off two telegrams, each 
dated 8.30 p.m. One of these conveyed 
the thanks of the governor-general in 
council to Sir Hugh Whzecler, for “his 
very cffective exertions,” and assured him 
“that no measures had been neglected to 
give him aid.” ‘The other curtly informed 
Sir Henry Lawrence—‘ Every horse and 
carriage, bullock and cart, which could 
be brought upon the road, has been col- 
lected, and no means of increasing the 
number will be neglected.” | 

The special point of the previous tele- 


*“Qne who has served under Sir Charles 
Napier,” gives as his authority, “personal observa- 
tion, the bees Sa reports, and the notice of the 
circumstance by the local press.” —(p. 99). 

+ Telegram, May 24th, 1857.—Appendix to Parl. 
Papers on Mutiny, p. 315. 

t Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. 322. 
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gram—namely, the ekkas—is slurred over; 
and it appears as if the Calcutta authorities 
were not a little annoyed by the perpetual 
jogs on the elbow of their subordinates in 
the North-West, and were more inclined to 
accept the dictum of the ‘ post-master. 
general,” which accorded with their own 
ideas of “ possibility,” than by strenuous 
efforts to comply with the carnest appeals 
of Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. Yet Lord Canning, in his in- 
structions to the army then only advancing 
against Delhi, does not fail to enforce the 
point so vainly pressed on him. “ Time is 
evcrything,” he writes to the commander. 
in-chicf, “and I beg you to make short 
work of Delhi.” The commander-in-chief 
might, with good reason, have retaliated 
by entreating the governor-general to 
strengthen his hands by making “short 
work” of Cawnpoor. 

A considerable portion of the public and 
press of Calcutta were extremely dissatis- 
fied at the proceedings of the government, 
and severely censured the supincness to 
which they deemed the fate of Cawnpoor 
attributable, notwithstanding the unexpected 
detention of the-Fusilicrs at Allahabad. 

The then acting editor of the Friend of 
India, lias written a small volume on the 
mutiny, in which he thus states what was 
probably the popular view of the ques- 
tion :— 


“A thousand English volunteer infantry, 400 
cavalry, and 1,500 sailors, were at the disposal of 
government a week after the revolt became known. 
* * © The waters of the Ganges do not rise 
until the latter end of June; and it would have 
been scarcely advisable to push troops up by that 
route so long as there was a prospect that the 
vessels might get aground. 

“The railway and the road offered the greatest 
facilities for the transit of men, guns and stores; 
and both were in the best condition. The line was 
opened to Raneegunje, 120 miles from Calcutta; 
and, up to that point, there was no difficulty in send- 
ing a couple of regiments by a single train. Whilst 
the volunteers were learning how to load and fire, 
and the merchant seamen were being instructed in 
the use of artillery, government might have placed 
on the road, from the terminus to Cawnpoor, a line 
of stations for horses and bullocks, at intervals of 
five miles, guarded, if necessary, by posts of armed 
men; the streets and the course of Calcuttascould 


‘This telegram is twice printed in the course of three 

pages, ‘Ihe first time (p. 322), the word “ekas” (coun- 

try cart) is given incorrectly; the second, it is printed 

as “extra”—of course entirely altering the meaning. 

The value of the Papers printed for Parliament is sert- 

ously diminished by the frequency of these blunders. 
§ Lbid., p. 329. || Lbid., p. 324. 


have supplied any number of horses. There were 
1,600 siege bullocks at Allahabad, and 600 at Cawn- 
poor; carriages and commissariat stores of all kinds 
might have been collected, for the use of a division, 
with seven days’ hard work; and had government 
only consented to do, just a fortnight efareliandl 
what they were coerced to do on the 14th of June, 
they might have had, on the first day of that month, 
a force of 2,000 Europeans at Raneegunje, fully 
equips with guns and stores, the infantry capable 
of being pushed on at the rate of 120 miles a-day, 
and the artillery, drawn by horses, elephants, and 
bullocks, in turns, following at a speed of two miles 
an hour, day and night.” 


The Friend of India avers, that a column 
of 500 men might safely have left Calcutta, 
and reached Cawnpoor, by the 8th of June 
at latest ; and the guns, escorted by half a 
wing of a European regiment, might have 
joined them seven days afterwards. 

The news from the North-West Pro- 
vinces at length convinced the Calcutta 
government, that if they desired to have 
territory left to rule over, it was necessary 
to adopt measures for its defence. The 
Calcutta volunteers were given to under- 
stand that their services would now be 
accepted; but, according to their own tes- 
timony, the majority suffered a feeling of 
pique, at the previous refusal, to outweigh 
their sense of public duty; and, “in conse- 
quence of the discouragement offercd by 
the government, only 800 were enrolled 
in the Volunteer Guard, horse and foot; 
whereas, had their first proposition been 
accepted, the number would have amounted 
to between three and four thousand.’ 

On the following day, the unpopularity of 
Lord Canning was brought to its climax by 
the enactment of a law involving the re- 
institution of the licensing system, and a 
rigid coMsorship of the press (English and 
native), for the ensuing twelve months. ‘The 
reasons for this measure have been already 
stated,t and need not be recapitulated here. 
Great excitement was occasioned; and the 
infraction of the liberty of the press—that is, 
the European portion of it—was loudly de- 
nounced, The English journalists were, of 
course, quite convinced of the necessity of 
arresting the torrent of sedition poured 
forth by the native papers; but they could 
not see the slightest necessity, notwith- 
standing the imminent danger with which 
they professed to belicve Calcutta menaced, 
for placing any check upon the abuse which 


* Mead’s Sepoy Revolt, p. 84. 

t Calcutta petition to the Queen, for the recall of 
Lord Canning. 

} Introductory Chapter, p, 22. 
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was daily poured forth on the government, 
collectively and individually, nor on the 
fierce invectives against the natives of India 
generally, which the government foresaw 
might goad the entire population into re- 
bellion. The angry journalists expected to 
find great sympathy in England; but, on 
the contrary, the necessity of the measure 
was generally appreciated by both parlia- 
ment and the press. 

The Arms Act, passed at the same 
time, was another and equally unreasonable 
cause of dissatisfaction. ‘The extreme enti- 
native party in Calcutta had pressed for the 
establishment of martial law, which the 
government had wiscly refused. It was 
then urged that there had becn an unusual 
importation of arms into Calcutta, and that 
purchases of these had been largely made 
by natives. An act was thercfore passcd, 
empowering the government to demand 
from the inhabitants of any district a list 
of the arms cach man possessed, with a 
view to the granting of a licence for the 
retention of any reasonable amount. Lord 
Grey, in vindicating the “impartial policy 
of the Arms Act,” intimated that “it had 
been resorted to from sheer necessity, and 
to prevent a trade which might, and there 
was no doubt would, have been carried on be- 
tween the natives and some bad Europeans, 
had the latter been allowed to possess arms 
toany extent.” Lord Granville stated, that 
a suggestion had been made to Lord Can- 
ning that Christians should be exempted 
from the Act; but he had most properly 
felt that, since many of the native rajahs, 
zemindars, and their retainers, had exposed 
their lives and property in order to stand 
by the cause of the government, any act 
subjecting them to a disarmament from 
which all Europeans aud Christians were 
expressly exempted, would have been a 
most unwise and impolitic measure. In 
the course of the same debate, Lord Ellen- 
borough likened “ our position in India to 
that of the Normans in Saxon England,” 
and declared that the Anglo-Indians must, 
for a time at least, “ assume the appearance 
of an armed militia.” ‘The comparison and 
phraseology were altogether unfortunate. 
The cases are totally dissimilar: and even 
passing over the anomaly of a so-called 
armed militia maintaining a military des- 
potism over 180 millions of disaffected sub- 
jects, the prospect thus opened is hardly a 
pleasant one for the British merchants and 
traders, who look to India for an increased 
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outlet for their commerce, and hope to find| and proportionately dull, ignorant, and 
their hands strengthened by receiving the| sensual.” 

valuable products which she could socheaply| The Z7imes, commenting on this informa. 
and so plentifully supply, provided only her! tion, in evident ignorance of the vital im- 
rulers can manage to govern her peacefully, | portance to the British government of the 
and employ her revenues in developing her| policy which might be adopted by the 
resources, and irrigating her fertile plains} Hyderabad durbar, remarked—“ The fact 
with the fair water of her noble rivers,| seems to be, that we have arrived at that 
instead of deluging the land with blood and | point in our Indian career, when the total 
tears, An important admission was, how-| subjection of the native element, and the 
ever, made by Lord Ellenborough in speak- | organisation of all that we have conquered, 
ing of a provision of the Press Act, regarding | becomes a matter of necessity. We have 
the suppression of any passage in a public! gone so far in the conquest of the country, 
journal calculated “to weaken the friend-| that it is now necessary to complete the 
ship of native princes towards us.” After|task, * * * We would even hope that 
bearing testimony to the important results| the death of the Nizam may be the occasion 
which had attended the fidelity of the|of the Deccan being brought more com- 
rajahs of Rewxh and Gwalior, the ex-| pletely under British sovereignty. We 
governor-general added, that if the Indian| cannot now refuse our part or change 
newspapers, “in the spirit which too much | our destiny, To retain power in India, we 
animates persons in that country, had ex-| must sweep away every political establish- 
pressed a hope that, when our rule was| ment and every social usage which may 
re-established, there would be further andj prevent our influence from being universal 
further annexations, I assure you that! and complete.’ t 

every part of Central India, chicfs as well} In the course of anothcr mail or two, 
as subjects, would have been in arms] when the extent of the danger became 
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against us,’’* better understood, a different tone was _ 

The tone thus denounced had, however, | adopted, as it was soon secn that the native | 
been taken by many journals, and it was most | durbar—that is tosay, the Nizam, under the | 
necessary that Lord Canning should possess | guidance of his able minister, Salar Jung, : 
some counteracting power. The Anglo-| and bis venerable uncle, Shums-ool-Omrah,§ | 


Indian papers did not always originate in-| had remained faithful to the British govern- 


cendiary articles: they occasionally copied| ment, in opposition to the desire of the | 


articles issued by the London press, written | great mass of his fanatical Mussulman sub- 
hastily on a very partial and prejudiced | jects. 

view of the subject, and without regard to; From this and many similar circum. 
the cffect likely to result from their repro-| stances, it seems evident that an impera- 
duction in India. It is a fact that the 
Indian princes study Europcan politics with 
avidity, and watch their bearing on Eng- 
land. Much more do they examine, through 
the medium of their interpreters, the Jan- 
guage held regarding them in the English 
papers, and the comments made thereon by 
the local press, 

The first despatches which conveyed to 
England tidings of the Meerut and Delhi 
catastrophe, narrated also the admirable 
conduct of Sindia and Holcar, of the rajahs| popular,” and praised as “a conscientious, 
of Bhurtpoor, Jheend, and Putteeala. An! hard-working man, and no jobber (a wonder- 
Anglo-Indian correspondent of the Times, | ful merit in that country),”|| became the 
mentioned the death of the ill-used Nizam,t 


on the press. The censorship wag enacted 
only for a year, and expired then without 
the slightest effort being made for its 
renewal. Lords Elphinstone and Harris 
earnestly seconded its imposition; the Cal- 
cutta council were unanimous regarding its 
necessity: yet the great weiglit of censure 
was poured out on the governor-general, 
who, from being, “personally, extremely 


object of the most sweeping and unqualified 

and the accession to the musnud of his son, | animadversion. Lord Canning conducted 

_Afzool-ood-Dowla, a prince of thirty years| himself with much dignity, exercising the 

of age, “born to the purple of Hyderabad, | censorship he had felt it necessary to 
* Indian debate, as reported in Zimes, December |  { Times, June 29th, 1857. § Ibid. 


8th, 1857, | Speech of the Earl of Ellenborough.—Ztmes, 
t See Introductory Chapter, p. 55, December 8th, 1857. 


tive sense of duty was Lord Canning’s | 
motive in placing a temporary restriction — 
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assume, without anger and without fear, 
although aware that a petition was being 
framed in Calcutta, addressed to the Queen, 
soliciting his recall, which petition was 
eventually sent to England by the hand 
of Mr. Mead, the ex-editor of the Friend 
of India—removed from that office on the 
ground of his infractions of the conditions 
of the Press Act. 

Among the difficulties which beset the 
Indian government, not the least pressing 
was that of finance. This was ever a weak 
point. In the palmiest days of peace, the 
revenue could never be made, by British 
rulers, to meet the expenditure: in war, 
no better expedient had presented itself 
than to inflict on the helpless people of 
India a debt similar to that with which 
Englaud is burdened. One of the ablest 
and most eloquent of living statesmen, has 
repeatedly drawn attention to the unjust 
expedient to which successive governors- 
general have resorted, to supply an ever-re- 
curring deficit at the expense of those who 
are not allowed to have any voice in the 


levying or expenditure of money which 


they and their children are heavily taxed 
to supply. 

Mr. Gladstone denounced the Indian 
debt as bemg “charged upon a country 
whose revenues we arc drawing in this coun- 
try by virtue of the power of the sword.” 
But (he added) “apart from that, I say it 
is most unjust that the executive govern- 
ment should have, for any purpose of its 
own, or for any purpose of the people 
of England, the power of entailing these 


tremendous charges upon the people of 
Tudia,’’* 


* Times, April 27th, 1858. 

+ Report of Indian debate.— Times, July 7th, 1858. 

{ A London journal, the Press, November 28th, 
1857, has the following remarks:—“ Lord Dalhousie’s 
measure sent down the whole public funds of India 
from ninety-seven, at which they stood at the time, 
to eighty at a stroke. Every existing fundholder 
was therefore irretrievably compromised; and no 
one was thereafter able to realise except at a saciifice 
of from seventeen to twenty per cent. It was not, 
be it observed, the conversion of the five per cents. 
into fours that the fundholders complained of; for 
that, by raising the value of the four per cents. 
to par, was a benefit to the old holders, while those 
who accepted the conversion had no reason to com- 
lain, as they might, if they liked, have taken cash. 
l'o the moneyed class in particular, the conversion 
itself was a thing almost immaterial; for, as mere 
temporary holders, they cared comparatively little 
about the rate of interest except in so far as it 
atfected the market price of their stock. It was 
because the conversion—followed slmost imme- 
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_ On a subsequent occasion, he adverted 
indignantly to the twelve or fifteen mil- 
lions sterling imposed as a permanent bur- 


den on the people of India by the Afghan 
war.T 


The manner of effecting loans in India 
does not appear to have been calculated 
to lesson the dissatisfaction which the 
wealthier natives could not but feel at 
being denied any voice in their appropria- 
tion. An important step taken by Lord 
Dalhousie, is thus described in his famous 
farewell minute, After stating several facts 
which seemed “to promise well for the 
financial prosperity of the country,” his 
lordship adds— 


“A measure which was carried into effect in 
1853-'54, was calculated to contribute further to that 
end, During those years the five per cent. debt of 
India was entirely extinguished. Excepting the 
payment of a comparatively small sum in cash, the 
whole of the five per cent. debt was either converted 
into a four per cent. debt, or replaced in the open 
four per cent. loan. The saving of interest which 
was effected by this opcration, amounted to upwards 
of £300,000 per annum, 

“Ata later period, by a combination of many 
unfavourable circumstances, which could not have 
been anticipated, and which were not foreseen in 
England any more than by us in India, the govern- 
ment has again been obliged to borrow at the high 
rate of five per cent. But the operation of 1853-’54 
was not the less politic or less successful in itself; 
while the financial relief it afforded was timely and 
effectual.” ° 


The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce took 
a different vicw of the matter,t and main- 
tained that the lenders were ill-used. The 
government, instead of having a large sur- 
plus available for the operation, were, they 
asserted, obliged, not from any unforeseen 
causes, but in the natural course of things 


diately by the opening of a new five per cent. loan 
at par—made this stock abs. lutely unsaleable, that 
they with cause complained. It made it unsaleable, 
at least, except at a rate of discount that was ruin to 
them; and the consequence has been to close the 
pocket of the Indian capitalist to the government 
ever since, ‘The remedy which the Indian govern- 
ment has endeavoured to apply—namely, that of 
raising the amount of interest without providing for 
the redemption of the stock that is thus depreciated 
—only aggravates the evil which it is meant to cure. 
Because, although the rate now offered be sufficient 
in itself, it but the more assures the lender of the 
fact, that his capital, if so invested, will be invested 
beyond recall; for if the Company can see no way 
to relief but by constantly raising its interest, a five 
per cent. loan must very soon be followed by a six 
per cent., and a six per cent. by a seven per cent, 
as its wants increase. And with each rise in the rate 
of interest the stock of the old holders will fall in 
market value, and be utterly unsaleable except at a 
price far below the sum which the owner lent.” 
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(financial difficulty being the chronic con- 
dition of the Auglo-Indian government), im- 
mediately to open a new loan at five 
per cent. Money to the amount of four 
millions was borrowed by government, be- 
tween the conversion of the five per cent. 
into a four per cent. debt in 1854, and the 
close of 1856, chiefly at five per cent., but 
partly at four-and-a-half per cent. 

The four-and-a-half per cent. loan was 
suppressed, and a five per cent. loan opened 
in January, 1857—a measure which gave 
rise to much distrust, and seriously im- 
peded the operations of the executive, when 
the sudden emergency occasioned by the 
revolt had to be met. 

An officer, describing to a friend in 
England the state of affairs in Calcutta, 
12th of June, 1857, says—‘The Com- 
pany’s paper is down very low; the new 
five per cent. loan few subscribe to, and the 
four per cents. were yesterday at twenty 
discount; and I see, by the newspaper, 
that at Benares it was at forty-two dis- 
count. We must have a new loan, and you 
must give us the money, I expect. Out of 
the treasuries alone that have been robbed, 
I should think nearly two millions of 
money have been taken; and then fancy 
the expense of the transport of all these 
Kuropeans.”* 

On the evening of the day on which the 
Arms and Press Acts had been passed, 
a message from Major-general Hearscy 
reached Calcutta, desiring the aid of Kuro- 
pean troops to disarm the Native troops at 
Barrackpoor, as he belicved their fidelity 
could not be relied on. The request was 
iinmediately complied with; and, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the 14th, the sepoys 
at Barrackpoor, and also all except the 
body-guard of the governor-general in 
Fort William, Calcutta, and the ncighbour- 
hood, were quietly disarmed. The neces- 
sity for this mcasure must have greatly 
increased Lord Canning’s _ perplexities. 
Although “Pandyism” had originated at 
Barrackpoor, it was thought to have been 
trodden out there, and the government 
actually intended to dispatch troops from 
thence to join the force against Delhi, 
heedless of the opinion expressed by Lieu- 
tenant-governor Colvin at Agra, and_ his 
policy of “ preserving the peace by not per- 
mitting Native troops to meet and directly 
fight their brethren.’’+ It would have 


* Diary of officer in Caloutta.-— Zines; Aug. 3, 1857, 
t Appendix to Papers gn Mutiny, p. 188. 


been objectionable on the lowest ground 
of expediency, as a most dangerous experi- 
ment, to send men to fight against their 
countrymen, co-religionists, and, in many 
cases, their own relations. Even sup- 
posing them to have,started for Delhi in all 
good faith, it was not in human nature to 
resist such combined temptations as those 
which would have met them on the road, 
or on reaching their destination. Sooner 
or later they would, rather than have fired 
on, have fraternised with their mutinous 
comrades. There were excellent British 
officers at Barrackpoor; and they were, 
perhaps, disposed to overrate their own 
influence with the men. The accounts 
sent to England by the Indian government, 
do not clearly show what intimations were 
made to the troops to induce them to 
volunteer to march against Delhi, and to 
use the new rifle; but it would appear 
that they were given to understand that, 
by so doing, they would gain great credit, 
and place themselves beyond suspicion. 
For the offer to march against Delhi, the 
70th N.I. were thanked by the governor- 
gencral in person; and it was subsequent 
to this that they professed their readiness 
to use the new cartridges. In an address 
to government, dated June 5th, and for- 
warded by the colonel (Kennedy) com- 
manding the 70th N.I., the petitioners 
aver— 


“We have thought over the subject; and as we 
are now going up country, we beg that the new 
rifles, about which there has been so much said in 
the army and all over the country, may be served 
out to us. By using them in its service. we hope to 
prove beyond a doubt our fidelity to government; 
and we will explain to all we meet, that there is 
nothing objectionable in them.’ t 


The petition of the 70th N.I. to join the 
force before Delhi, was rcad aloud, by Lord 
Canning’s order, at the head of various 
Native corps, and the effect it produced 
was apparently beneficial. For instance, 
the 68rd N.I., at Berlampoor, expressed 
themselves (in very English phraseology, 
but with very un-English feeling) “ pre- 
pared and ready, with heart and hand, to 
go wherever, aud against whomsoever you 
may please to send us, should it even be 
against our own kinsmen.”§ The governor- 
general in council desired Major-general 
Hearsey to thank the 68rd N.JI. publicly, 
“for this soldier-like expression of their 


t Further Parl. Papers, 1857 (not numbered), p. 46. 
§ Ibid., p. 70, 
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' loyalty and attachment to the govern- 
ment.”’* 

The offer may have been honestly made; 
for the natives are the veriest children of 
impulse; vut few who knew them would 
doubt that the reaction would be sudden 
and strong, and that mercenary troops so 
peculiarly situated, would, when brought 
face to face—father with son, brother with 
brother—lose all notion of being “ true to 
their salt”. in the natural feelings of 
humanity. The very expression of being 
ready to oppose their own kinsmen, sug- 
gests that the possibility of being placed in 
such a cruel position had already occurred 
to them. 

On the 9th of June, a Mussulman of the 
70th N.I. came to Captain Greene, and the 
following very remarkable conversation 
ensucd regarding the intended march from 
Barrackpoor to Delhi:— 


«¢ Whatever you do,’ said the sepoy, ‘do not take 
your lady with you.’ I asked him, ‘Why? He 
said, ‘Because the mind of the natives, kala admi 
(black men), was now ina state of inquictude, and it 
would be better to let the lady remain here till 
everything was settled in the country, as there was 
no knowing what might happen.” On my asking 
him if he had any reason to doubt the loyalty of the 
regiment, he replicd, ‘Who can tell the hearts ofa 
thousand men?’ Je said that he believed the 
greater*portion of the men of the regiment were 
sound, and in favour of our rule; but that a few evil 
men might persuade a number of good men to do an 
evil deed. 

“T then asked him the meaning of all this about 
the cartridges. Ife said, ‘That when first the report 
was spread about, it was ee believed by the 
men; but that subsequently it had been a well 
understood thing that the cartridge question was 
merely raised for the sake of exciting the men, with 
a view of getting the whole army to mutiny, and 
thereby upset the English government; that they 
argued, that as we were turned out of Cabool, and 
had never returned to that place, so, if once we were 
entirely turned out of India, our rule would cease, 
and we should never return.’ Such is the opinion 
ofa great bulk of the people. A Native officer also 
warned me that it would be better not to take up 
Mr, Ife said that if I went he would sleep by 
my bed, and protect me with his own life.” 


Captain Greene adds, that a Hindoo had 
told him that the Mussulmans generally, in 
all regiments, were in the habit of talking 
to the effect that their “ ‘raj’ was coming 
round again.” + 

It is evident, from the foregoing state- 


* Further Parl. Papers, 1857 (not numbered), p. 71. 

t Lbid., p. 8. 

t Letter from Major-general Hearsey to his sister ; 
dated, “Barrackpoor, June 16th, 1867."—Daily 
News, August 6th, 1857. 
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ment, that a dangerous degree of excite- 
ment existed among the Barrackpoor troops. 
Matters were brought to an issue by a re- 
port being made to Colonel Kennedy, that 
a man of the 70th N.I. had been heard to 
say, “Let us go beyond Pultah, and then 
you will hear what we will do.’ General 
Hearsey made inquiries, and convinced 
himself that “some villains in the corps 
were trying to incite the good men and 
true to mutiny.” He endeavoured to per- 
suade the men to find out and deliver over 
the offenders: they would not do this; aad 
he resolved on disarming the entire brigade 
of four regiments. ‘he officers of the 
70th strenuously opposed the measure, 
declaring that “the reported speech must 
have been made by some budmash, and 
that Colonel Kennedy, being new to the 
regiment, did not and could not know the 
real and devoted sentiments of the Native 
officers and men with respect to their 
fealty.’’§ 

The brigadier wisely persisted in a step 
which must have been most painful to 
him; and he adds, what will readily be 
believed, that he spoke “ very, very kindly” 
to the men at the time of the disarming. 
The officers of the 70th were deeply affected 
by the grief evinced by their men. They 
went to the lines on the following day, 
and tricd to comfort them, and induce 
them to take food. They found that the 
banyans (native dealers) had, in some in- 
stances, refused to give further credit, 
under the impression that the regiment 
would soon be paid up, and discharged 
altogether; while a large number were pre- 
paring to desert, in consequence of a bazaar 
report that handcuffs and manacles had 
been sent for. Captain Greene pleaded 
earnestly with Major-general Hearsey in 
favour of the regiment, which “had been 
for nigh twenty-five years his pride and his 
home;” declaring, “all of us, black and white, 
would be so thankful to you if you could 
get us back our arms, and send us away 
from this at once.’ || 

Of course the petition could not be 
granted. The safety of such officers as 
these was far too valuable to he thus 
risked. Probably their noble confidence, 
and that evinced by many others similarly 


§ Major-general Hearsev to secretary to govern- 
ment, June loth, 1867.—Further Parl. Papers (not 
numbered), p. 6. 

| Letters of Captain Greene to 


ae a 
Hearsey, June 14th and 15th, 1857.—Jb 
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272 SERVICE RENDERED BY EUROPEAN OFFICERS 


OF NATIVE CORPS. 


circumstanccd, will be called sheer infatua- 
tion, and no allowance made for circum- 
stances under which zeal might easily outrun 
discretion. But let it be remembered it was 
their own lives, nothing more, nothing less, 
that they were so willing to hazard losing; 
and the. canse, which rendered them heed- 
less of personal danger, was an absorbing 
desire for the honour of their corps, the 
welfare of their men, and the service of 
their country. 

And most effective has their devotion 
been. No mere human wisdom, under 
whatever specious name it may be disguised 
— discretion, policy, expediency—could have 
done what the fearless faith of these gallant 
sepoy leaders did to break the first shock of 
the mutiny, to stop a simultancous rising, 
to buy, when “time was everything,” a few 
weeks’, days’, hours’ respite, at the cost of 
their life-blood. It was extreme cocrcion 
that lit the fires at Mcerut and Delhi; it 
was extreme conciliation that saved Simla 
and Lucknow. If some officers carried 
their confidence too far, and did not sec 
that the time for conciliatory measures 
had for the moment passed, it must be 
recollected that they could not know the 
full extent of the secret influences brought 
to bear on the minds of their men; far Icss 
could they counteract the effect of panic 
caused, in repeated instances, by the cruel 
blundering of the highest local authorities, 
where these happened to be incapacitated 
for the exercise of sound judgment, by 
infirmity of mind and body (as has been 
shown at Mecrut), or by the indiscrimi- 
nating rashness of a hasty spirit (as is 
alleged to have been the case at Benares), 

The panic in the lines of the Barrackpoor 
sepoys, on the evening of Sunday, the 14th, 
was far outdone by that which scized on 
the minds of the Calcutta population, in 
anticipation of the possible consequences 
of the measure which, after all, was so 
peaceably accomplished. The fact of the 
sepoys having allowed themselves to be 
disarmed without resistance, could not be 
denied ; but the newsmongers and alarmists 
made amends for having no struggle to 
narrate, by enlarging on the imminent 
danger which had been averted. An order 
had been given by the governor-general to 


ro urther Par]. Papers, 1857 (not numbered), 
. 62. 

+ Ibid., p. 59. 

} See Dr. Duff's Letters on India, p. 37. 

§ Ibid, p. 2. Dr. Duff speaks very decidedly 


search the lines, after the disarming should 
have been accomplished,* for tulwars (na- 
tive swords), or other weapons, Brigadier 
Hearsey did so, and acquainted the gover. 
nor-general with the fact of the order having 
been obeyed. He makes no mention of 
any weapons having been found; but only 
adds—“ All quiet.”+ The description of 
the condition of the troops on the following 
day, has been shown; as also the entreaty 
of the officers of the 70th N.J., for the 
re-arming of their regiment. Yet Dr. Duff, 
writing to England, says, that ‘when, 
after disarming, the sepoys’ huts were 
searched, they were found to be filled with 
instruments of the most murderous descrip- 
tion—huge knives of various shapes, two- 
handed swords, poniards, and battle-axes; 
many of the swords being serrated, and 
evidently intended for the perpetration of 
torturing cruelties on their European vic- 
tims—cruelties over which, in their anticipa- 
tion, these ruthless savages, while fed and 
nurtured by the government, had doubtless 
fondly gloated!’¢ Of course, the official 
statements since laid before parliament, 
prove all this to be idle rumour; but it is 
quoted here as showing what fables were 
accepted as facts, and indorsed as such by 
men of note in Calcutta. The Huropeans, 
moreover, belicved themselves to ha¥e es- 
caped, by a peculiar providence, a plot laid 
for their destruction by some undetected 
Mussulman Guy Fawkes. The maharajah of 
Gwalior had been. visiting Calcutta shortly 
before the mutiny, and had invited the whole 
European community to an exhibition of 
fireworks, across the river, at the Botanic 
Gardens, The entertainment was post- 
poned on account of a violent storm; and 
it was afterwards alleged that a scheme had 
been thereby thwarted, of scizing that 
night on Fort William, and massacring the 
Christian community.§ New rumours of a 
similar character were spread abroad in 
every direction. As at Simla, so at Cal- 
cutta, nothing was too palpably absurd to 
be related and received as possible and 
probable. ‘True, the year 1857 will go 
down to posterity as one of previously un- 
paralleled crime and disaster. But it will 
also take its place as a year of “ canards.” 
The native tendency to exaggeration and 


onthe subject. He states that some of the conspira- 
tors underwent the penalty of death, It is strange 
that other writers have not mentioned so remarkable 
and important event, if anything of the kind really 
occurred. 
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high colouring was well known. Every 
Englishman in India, every educated Euro- 
pean, must have learned in childhood to 
appreciate the story-telling propensities of 
the Asiatics. The Arabian Nights are a 
standing memorial of their powers of ima- 
In composition or in conversa- 


tion, they adopt a florid, fervid style, natural 


' to them, but bewildering to Europeans in 


general, and pecuharly distasteful to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. In the limited in- 


| tercourse between superior and inferior, 


master and servant, the “sahibs” would cut 
short the Oriental jargon very quickly ; 
but when, in the fever of excitement, 
domestic servants, khitmutgars or ayahs, a 
favourite syce (groom) or some personal 
attendant, came full of a bazaar report of 
horrors perpetrated at stations hundreds of 
miles off, they were listencd to as if every 
syllable had been Gospel truth ; and, through 
similar channels, the newspaper columns 
were filled with the most circumstantial 


details of often imaginary, always exagge- 
_ rated, atrocities. 


Strange that the experience of a hundred 
years had had 9o little effect in giving the 
rulers of India an insight into native 
character, and 1 enabling them to view the 
real dangers and difficulties of their posi- 
tion, unclouded by imaginary evils. But 
no! the tales of mutilation and violation 


~pubhely told, and the still fouler horrors 


privately whispered, though now for the 


- most part denounced and disowned, then 
_made many a brave man pale with alarm, 


as he looked on his wife and children. 
Fear is even more credulous than hope; and 


| the majority, while under the bewildering 


influence of excitement, probably believed in 
the alleged abominations. It seems likely, 


| however, that some of the retailers uf these 


things must have had sufficient experience 
of the untrustworthiness of the hearsay 
evidence on which they rested, to under- 
stand their true character. If so, and 
if, indeed, they promulgated lies, knowing 
or suspecting them to be such, they com- 
initted a deadly sin; and on their heads 
rests, In measure, the blood of every man 
who, wild with terror, rushed from the pre- 


* Mrs. Coopland, in the narrative of her Escape 
from Gwalior, remarks—*“ We heard of the shocking 
suicides of the commodore of the Mary and of 
General Stalker. ‘The reason we heard assigned 
for this, both in the papers and by people who ought 
to know, is that the climate so upsets people's 
nerves, as to render them unfit for any great ex- 
citement or responsibility.”—(p.76.) The climate can 
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sence of his fellow-creatures to the tribunal 
of his God, or proved, in the presence 
of assembled heathens, his disbelief in the 
existence of an ever-present Saviour, by 
destroying his wife or child. Several in- 
stances of suicide occurred during the mu- 
tiny.* Of wife or child-murder there are 
few, if any, attested instances; but it is 
sufficiently terrible to know, that the thought 
of escaping the endurance of suffering by 
the commission of sin, was deliberately 
sanctioned, as will be shown by a subse- 
quent chapter, even by ministers, or at 
least by a minister, of the Christian religion. 

It was well for England and for India, 
that the governor-general was a man of 
rare moral and physical courage. No 
amount of energy could have compensated 
for a want of self-reliance, which might 
have placed him at the mercy of rash ad- 
visers, and induced the adoption of coercive 
measures likely to turn possible rebels 
into real ones, instead of such as were calcu- 
lated to reassure the timid and decide the 
wavering, by the attitude of calm dignity 
so Important im a strong foreign govern- 
ment. General Mansfield, then in Calcutta, 
wrote home, that “the one calm head in 
Calcutta was that upon Lord Canning’s 
shoulders.”+ The assertion seems, how- 
ever, too sweeping. Certainly there was 
another exception. The viccroy’s wife was 
as little susceptible of panic as her lord, and 
continued to reside in a palace guarded 
by natives, and to drive about, attended by 
a sepoy escort, with a gentle, fearless bear- 
ing, which well befitted her position. 

Lord Canning was much blamed for not 
immediately exchanging his sepoy for a 
Kuropean guard: but Karl Granville de- 
feuded him very happily, on grounds on 
which the sepoy officers may cqually base 
their justification. “I think,” said Lord 
Granvilla ‘that at a moment when great 
panic existed in Calcutta, Lord Canning 
was rash in intrusting himsclf to troops 
whose fidelity might be suspected; but it 
was at a time when he felt, that as our 
dominion in Tudia depended upon the belief 
in our self-confidence and courage, it was 
of the greatest importance that the head of 


hardly deserve the sole blame: suicide is usually 
the termination of the lives of persons who have 
habitually disregarded the revealed will of God, 
by sensual indulgence, or what is commonly termed 
the laws of nature—by long-continued mental effort. 
to the neglect, of their physical requirements. 

¢ Stated by Ea:l Granville in India debate.—- 
Times, December 8th, 1857. 
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the Europeans in that country should not} have singled them out would have been to 
be thought to be deficient in those quali- | stigmatise the unnamed. 

ties. And I am quite sure, that among; At daybreak onthe 15th of June, the King 
Englishmen even, too great an indifference | of Oude, with Ali Nukki Khan, and other 
to personal danger is not likely very long | leading adherents, were arrested, and lodged 
to tell against Lord Canning.’”* as prisoners in Fort William. ‘The official 


It is probable that the governor-general 
hoped, by retaining his sepoy guard, to 
counteract in some degree the dangerous 
tendency of the alarm manifested by his 
countrymen. An officer “who witnessed 
the living panorama of Calcutta on the 
14th of June,”’t has drawn a lively sketch 
of the prevailing disorder and dismay. 

He declares— 


“Tt was all but universally credited that the Bar- 
rackpoor brigade was in full march against Calcutta; 
that the people in the suburbs had already risen; 
that the King of Oude, with his followers, were 
plundering Garden-reach. ‘Those highest in office 
were the fest to give the alarm. ‘There were secre- 
taries to government running over to members of 
council, loading their pistols, barricading the doors, 
sleeping on sofas; members of council abandoning 
their houses with their families, and taking refuge 
on board ship: crowds of lesser celebrities, impelled 
by these examples, having hastily collected their 
valuables, were rushing to the fort, only too happy 
to be permitted to sleep under the fort guns. 
Horses, carriages, palanquins, vehicles of every sort 
and kind, were put into requisition to convey panic- 
stricken fugitives out of the reach of imaginary 
cut-throats. In the suburbs, almost every house 
belonging to the Christian population was aban- 
doned. Half-a-dozen determined fanatics could 
have burned down three parts of the town. A score 
of London thieves would have made their fortunes 
by plundering the houses in the neighbourhood of 
Chowringhee (the patrician quarter of the city), 
which had been abandoned by their inmates.” t 


The writer adds— It must in fairness be 
admitted, that whilst his adviscrs—the pa- 
tricians of Leadenhall-street—were hiding 
undcr sofas, and secreting themselves in 
the holds of the vessels in port, Lord Can- 
ning himself maintained a dignified atti- 
tude.” The admission is worth noting. 
It is only to be regretted that other excep- 
tions were not made; for it is scarcely pos- 
sible but that there were such. Only, to 


* Stated by Earl Granville in India debate.— 
Z7imes, December 8th, 1857. 

+ See also similar statements published in Indian 
correspondence of Zines, Daily News, and other 
papers of August, 1867. Dr. Duff says—* The panic 
throughout Sunday night rose to an inconceivable 
height. With the exception of another couple, 
Mrs. Duff and myself were the only British subjects 
in Cornwallis-square on that night.’—-Led¢ers, p. 24. 

] Mutiny of the Bengal Army: by One who has 
served under Sis Charles Napier ; p. 105. 

§ An officer employed on the expedition, remarks, 
that the 37th wore the small forage-cap, fit only 


jackets on, I was glad to see; but even then, the 


intimation simply relates the fact, without 
stating the reason of the arrest, or the 
manner in which it was performed. Private 
authorities state that it was accomplished 
as a surprise. The force employed con- 
sisted of 500 men of H.M. 37th foot (which 
had arrived a few days before from Ceylon, 
and had been present at the disarming at 
Barrackpoor),§ and a company of the royal 
artillery. Mr. Edmonstone, the foreign 
secretary, then went forward to the resi- 
dence of the ex-minister. He seemed 
startled by the sight of the soldiers, but 
surrendered himself to their custody without 
a word of remonstrance. His house was 
searched, and his papers secured, The 
party then proceeded to arrest the king, 
telling him that the governor-gencral had 
reason to believe him connected with the 
mutiny. Wajid Ali behaved on this occa- 
sion, as on that of. his deposition, with 
much dignity. Taking off Jus jewelled 
turban, and placing it before the forcign 
secretary, he said—“If I have, by word, 
by deed, or in any way whatever encouraged 
the mutineers, I am worthy of any punish- 
ment that can be devised: I am ready to 
go wherever the governor-gencral thinks 
fit.’ The apartments were then searched ; 
and, in the words of one of the officers 
engaged, “the king, his prime minister, 
and the whole batch, papers and all, were 
seized.” || 

The Calcutta population viewed this 
measure, which was simply a precautionary 
one, as undoubted evidence of a discovered 
conspiracy. Dr. Duff, writing from Cal- 
cutta, and deeply imbucd with the fever 
of the tame (as from the nature of his rare 
gift of popular eloquence he would be likely 
to be), enters very fully into the subject. 


for the barrack-square in England, affording n 
rotection whatever from the sun. They had whit 


heat was so great that the cross-belt was wet 

through from perspiration, Stocks of course.”— 

Times, August 3rd, 1857, 
|| Zeanes—J bid. 

q These letters, addressed to Dr. Tweedie, Convener 
of the Free Church of Scotland’s Foreign Mission 
Committee, were published in 1858, under the title 
of The Indian Rebellion; tts Causes and Results: 


and “the views and opinions which they embody,” 
are described in the preface as “ the ripe result of 
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and pillage of the Europeans, were to have 


_ them for their own special benefit!” All 
this, and much more of a similar sort, 


| nothing to light to the disparagement of 


of the accusations brought against him 
' have been disproved. Impartial observers 
_ assert, that “there is not a shadow of a 
_ shade of evidence to connect him with the 


were arrested, and safely quartered in Fort 
William. Since then various parties con- 
nected with the Oude family, and other 
influential Mohammedans, have been ar- 
rested; and on them have been found 
several important documents, tending to 
throw light on the desperate plans of trea- 
son which have been seriously projected. 
Among others has been found a map of 
Calcutta, so sketched out as to divide the 
whole of the town into sectiuns. A general 
rise was planned to take place on the 3rd 
instant, the anniversary of the battle of 
Plassey. The city was to be taken, and 
the Feringhi Kaffirs [foreign infidels], or 
British and other Christian inhabitants, to 
be all massacred. Hereafter, parties who 
swore on the Koran, and proved that they 
had taken an active share in the butchery 


that the seizure of his misgoverned king- 
dom had been followed by a speedy retri- 
bution. In the hands of a native ZOvV- 
ernment, Oude would have been, as in 
every previous war, a source of strength to 
the British government; now it threatened 
to be like the “Spanish ulcer” of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. If Wajid Ali yearned for 
vengeance, he had it in no stinted measure, 
though a prisoner. Vengeful, however, 
none of his house appear to have been: 
their vices were altogether of another 
order. Perhaps he had himself benefited 
by the sharp lessons of adversity; and while 
becoming sensible of the folly of his past 
career of sensuality and indolence, might 
hope that the English would profit by the 
same stern teaching, and learn the expc- 
diency of being just. 

On the 17th of June, Sir Patrick Grant, 
the newly-appointed commander-in-chief, 
arrived at Calcutta from Madras, and with 
him Colonel Havelock, who had just re- 
turned from Persia. Both were experienced 
Indian officers. Sir Patrick Grant com- 
menced his career in the Bengal army, and 
had early distinguished himself by raising 
the Hurrianah light infantry—a local bat- 
talion, which he commanded for many 
years: he subsequently married a daughter 
of Lord Gough; became adjutant-general ; 
and was from thence raised to the command 
of the Madras army, being the first officer 
in the Company’s service who had ever 
attained that position. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Have- 
lock was a Queen’s officer, who had seen 
service in Burmah and Afghanistan, in the 
calculated to set the British mind “ aflame” against 
the natives, ought in justice to have been recanted. 
Dr. Duff ia a well-known and respected minister, of 
unquestioned ability; and his errors cannot, in jus- 
tice to the cause of truth, be passed unnoticed, even 


though under the pressure of an important avoca- 


tion: they may have escaped his memory. 
* Russell. — Zines, March 28th, 1859. + Ibid, 


certain sections of the town allotted to 


Dr. Duff declares to have been “ timeously 


say, all this was firmly believed during the 
panic; but very little, if any, has been 
established by subsequent examination, or 
is now on record. 

Time, the revealer of secrets, has brought 


the King of Oude. On the contrary, many 


rebellion.”* Whether from his own con- 
victions, or by the advice of the queen- 
mother (a woman of unquestioned ability), 
he appears to have steadily adhered to the 
policy which alone admitted a prospect of 
redress—that of submission under protest. 
Mr. Russell, writing from Lucknow in 
February, 1859, remarks—“ It is now uni- 
versally admitted, that it was owing to 
his influence no outbreak took place at the 
time of the annexation.”+ Up to the 
period of the mutiny, and, indeed, to the 
present moment, he has firmly refused to 
thirty years’ observation.” It is added, that the most 
fastidious critic will hardly require any apology for 
the want of the author’s revision ; because the ieee 
are “tense with the emotions, and all aflame with 
the tidings of that terrible season.” It is not, 
however, a question of style, but of fact. Misstate- 


ments like the one regarding the Barrackpoor sepoys 
aud the King of Oude, with many other stories 
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In 1829 he married the third 
daughter of Dr. Marshman, the companion 
of the apostolic Carey in founding the Bap- 
tist Mission at Serampoor ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, he openly joined that denomi- 
nation of Christians, receiving public bap- 
tism in the manner deemed by them most 


scriptural. The step drew on him much 
ridicule from those who, having never had 
any deep religious convictions, could not 
understand their paramount influence on a 
loftier spirit. It was not, however, a mea- 
sure likely to hinder his advancement in his 
profession ; although, if it had been, Have- 
lock was a brave and honest man, and much 
too strongly convineed of the paramount im- 
portance of things eternal, to have hazarded 
them for any worldly advantage. At the 
same time, it is certain he made no sacri- 
fice of things temporal by allying himself 
with the once despised but afterwards power- 
ful party, which exercised remarkable influ- 
ence through the Friend of India, of which 
paper Dr. Marshman was the proprietor. 
As a boy, he is said to have been called 
“old Philos” by his playfellows at the 
Charter-house, on account of his grave, 
philosophic demeangur. In after yéars, he 
delighted in expounding the Sériptures 
to his ‘men, and in warning them against 
the besetting sins of a soldier’s daily life, 
d:unkenness and its attendant vice. His 
efforts were crowned with success. At 
a critical moment during the campaign 
in Burmah, Sir Archibald Campbell gave 
an order to a particular corps, which could 
not be carried out, owing to the number of 
men unfitted for duty by intoxication. 
The general was informed of the fact. 
“Then,” said he, “call out Havelock’s 
saints; they are never drunk, and he 
is always ready,”* 

Again—when, in 1885, Havelock sought 
the, appointment of adjutant to the 18th 
light’ infantry, opposition was made from 
various quarters, on the ground that he was 


* Rev. William Brock’s Biographical Sketch of 
Sir Henry Havelock, p. 37, 

t Ibid, p. 45. ° 4 Ibid, p. 121. 

§ Life of Sir Charles Napier; by Sir William 
Napier.—Vol. iii, p. 410. 

| Rev. W. Brock’s Biographical Sketch of Sir 
Henry Haveloct, K.C.B.—p. 18. 

q Letter to Mrs. Havelock; July 13th, 1857.— 
Tou, p. 163, 


Bentinck examined the punishment roll 
of the regiment; and finding that the men 
of Havelock’s company, and those who 
joined them in their religious exercises, 
were the most sober and the best-behaved 
in the regiment, he gave Havelock the 
solicited appointment; remarking, that he 
“only wished the whole regiment was 
Baptist.”’+ 

Colonel Iavelock’s personal habits were 
simple, even to austerity; and to these, but 
still more to his habitual trust in an over- 
ruling Providence, may be attributed the 
spring of energy which enabled him to de- 
clare, on the morning of his sixty-second 
birthday—“ Nearly every hair on my head 
and face is as grey as my first charger ; 
but my soul and mind are young and 
fresh.”t Military honours he coveted to 
a degree which appears to have rendered 
him comparatively insensible to the hor- 
rors of war; and it is strange to con- 
trast the irrepressible disgust with which 
Sir Charles Napier chronicles the scencs of 
slaughter through which he had cut his 
way to fame and fortune, with the almost 
unalloyed satisfaction which Havelock seems 
to have found in a similar career. 

These two veterans (each of whom at- 
tained eminence after toiling up-hill, past 
the mile-stones of threescore years) have 
left on record widely different opinions. 
Napier uniformly denounced war as “‘ hellish 
work.”§ Havelock, “having no scruples 
about the compatibility of war with Chris- 
tianity,”’|| prayed constantly, from his 
school-days to advanced age, “to live to 
command in a successful action.’ This 
single sentence, which conveys the cherished 
desire of a lifetime, is one of those utter- 
ances that reveal, beyond all possibility 
of error, the character, even the inner being, 
of the writer. Lord Hardinge is said to 
have pronounced Havelock, “every inch a 
soldier, and every inch a Christian.”** And 
this praise was true in its degree; for Lord 
Hardingett measured Havelock by his own 
standard of Christianity; and Havelock 
himself steadily pursued what he believed 


** Brock's Havelock.—Preface. 

tt Napier writes —“ ITardinge is very religious; he 
had prayers on the field of battle! ‘Thou shalt not 
kill, is the order; and it seems strange, in the heat of 
disobedience, to pray and make parade.”—Lzfe, vol. 
iii, p. 368, It must, however, he remembered, that 
to pray to be protected in battle, and to be led into 
it, are totally different petitions. 
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to be the path of duty. Still, that’a Chris- | which might hive forestalled the capitu- 


tian far advanced in years, should, after 
long experience of offensive warfare (the 
Afghan campaign for instance), continue to 
pray to be at the head of a battle, is start- 
jing, and would be incomprehensible, had 
we not daily evidence how apt men are (in 
Archbishop Whateley’s words) to let their 


opinions or practices bend the rule by which | 


they measure them. 


lation. 


The regular rate of dawk travelling 
is eight miles an hour, night and day; and 
there was no good reason why the 508 
miles between the railway terminus at 
Raneegunje and Cawnpoor, should have 
been such a stumblingblock. Had Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s suggestion of the ekkas 
been adopted by Sir P. Grant immediately 
on his arrival at Caleutta, Cawnpoor might 


These comments would be superfluous | still have been saved, the troops might have 


but for the extreme interest excited by the 
closing passages of Havelock’s life, on 
which we are now entering, and which, 
from their peculiar character, have thrown 


slept under cover the whole day, with their 
arms and ammunition by their side, and 
arrived fresh and strong at the scene of 
action. It was no fear of their being cut 


an interest round the chief actor, scarcely | off in detail that prevented the attempt 


warranted by the relative importance of his 
proceedings as compared with those of other 
Indian leaders, several of whom have been 
strangely underrated.* It is frequently as- 
serted that Havelock resembled the Puritans 
of English history: his spare small figure, 
and worn and thoughtful face, helps the com- 
parison; and it is asserted, in words of 
more discriminating praise than those pre- 
viously quoted, that “a more simple-minded, 
upright, God-fearing soldier, was not among 
Cromwell’s Ironsides.”+ But it must be 
remembered that the Puritans fought for 
civil and religious Jiberty, for themselves 
and for their children; and Havelock, em- 
ployed in repeated foreign wars of conquest 
and subjugation, might as well be compared 
to the gallant Baptist missionaries, Knibb 
and his coadjutors (who struggled so effi- 
ciently, amid poverty, calumny, and cruel 
persecution, for the anti-slavery cause in 
the West Indies), as to an English Round- 
head. 

The arrival of Sir Patrick Grant may be 
supposed to have removed from the gov- 
ernor-general the chief responsibility of the 
military measures now urgently required. 
Tidings from Neil at Allahabad, told that 
the course of mutiny, instead of being 
arrested, was growing daily stronger; and 
Sir Henry Lawrence continued to urge on 
the governor-general the extreme peril of 
the Cawnpoor garrison. When Grant and 
Havelock reached Calcutta on the 17th of 
June, there was yet time, by efforts such 
as Warren Hastings or Marquis Wellesley 
would have made, to have sent a force 


* One of Havelock’s biographers declares, that he 
set forth to command “ the avenging column,” hav- 
ing “received his commission from the Lord of 


being made; for they went up the country 
all through June, July, and August, in 
parties of fourteen, twelve, and, on one 
occasion, of eight men;t yet not a single 
detachment was ever cut off. Far different 
was the energy displayed in Northern 
India, where, as we have seen, the Guides 
marched 750 miles, at the rate of twenty- 
seven miles a-day, and went into action 
immediately afterwards. 

The snpinencss of the Srpreme govern- 
ment regarding Cawnpoor, is by far the 
most serions charge brought against them 
by the press. The refusal of the co-operation 
of the Goorkas is a branch of the same 
subject; but it is not difficult to conjecture 
the motive of the Supreme government for 
desiring to dispense with such dangerous 
auxiliaries. The well-known Jung Baha- 
door, the first minister and virtual ruler 
of Nepaul, had, at the beginning of the 
mutiny, offered to send a force to the 
assistance of the English. The proposal 
was accepted; and three thousand troops, 
with Jung himself at their head, came 
down from the hills in force¢ “marches, 
in the highest possible spirits at the thought 
of paying off old scores on the sepoys, and 
sharing the grog and loot of the Mnglish 
soldiers. Second thoughts, or circuin- 
stances which have not been made public,§ 
induced the Supreme government to alter 
their determination with regard to the 
Goorkas; and the force, after passing 
through the Terai (the deadly jungle which 
lies at the foot of their hills), were arrested 
by a message of recall. They had expected 


derous hosts of India.” Owen’s Havelock, p. 190. 
t+ Westminster Review, October, 1858. ' 
t Appendix to Parl. Papers, 1857; p. 360. 


Hosts. He had by long training been prepared | § The original offer is said to have been acceptéd 


for the ‘strange work’ of judgment against the mur- 


by an unauthorised functionary. 
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to reach Oude by the 15th of June; but on 
learning that their services could be dis- 
peused with, they started back to Khatman- 
doo, the capital of Nepaul; which they 
reached, after suffering greatly from sickness 
and fatiguc. Scarcely had they returned, 
before another summons arrived from Cal- 
|. cutta, requesting that they should be again 
sent to Oude, and the march was recom- 
menced on the 29th of June. When they 
| at length reached British territory, much 
reduced by death and disease, Lawrence 
and Wheeler had been dead a fortnight. 
' Jung Bahadoor is said to have expressed 
~ his indignation very decidedly ; and in writ- 
ing to his friend Mr. Hodgson, late of the 
Bengal civil service, he concluded his narra- 
tive of the affair by exclaiming—“ You see 
how I am treated. How do you cxpect to 
keep India with such rulers as these ?”* 
Still, as has been stated, Lord Canning 
may have had good reason for desiring the 
recall of the Goorkas; and the very fact of 
being subsequently compelled to avail him- 
self of their services, would account for his 
| silence regarding the apparent incertitude 
of his previous policy. The fact, pointed 
out by Lord Dalhousie, that the Nepaulese 
government always armed and made hostile 
preparations when war broke out in Europe, 
and the strong suspicions entertained of an 
intimate understanding existing between 
the courts of Russia and Nepaul, were argu- 
ments calculated to increase the repugnance 
any civilised government must have felt im 
accepting the aid ofa horde of half-civilised 
mountaineers, whose fidelity in the case of 
a reverse would be extremcly doubtful, and 
who, in the event of success, would unques- 
tionably prove a scourge to the unoffending 
agriculturists, whom the British government 
was bound to protect. ‘The consideration of 


this point, therefore, only strengthens the 
conclusion, that want of energy in relieving 
Cawnpvor, is by far the most important 
of the errors attributed to the Supreme 
government during the crisis, The mea- 
sures recommended by the Lawrencest for 
the rapid collection of troops at Calcutta, 
had been taken; but the good to be derived 
therefrom was neutralised by their appa- 
rently unjustifiable detention in Bengal. It 
is further asserted by Mr. Mead (who, at 
the time of which he writes, edited the 


* Mead’s Sepoy Zeevolt, p. 89. 

+ Sir Henry begged Lord Canning, on tho 24th 
of May, to get “all the Goorkas from the hills ;” 
but probably he referred to those under our own 
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Friend of India), that a question of military 
etiquette was another impediment to the 
dispatch of relief for the protracted agony 
then being endured in the Cawnpoor 
trenches. “The fiery Neil,” it is asserted, 
“having quelled mutiny at Benares, and 
punished if at Allahabad, chafed impa- 
tiently till a force of men, properly equipped, 
could be got together for the relief of Cawn- 
poor; but he was‘not allowed, in this in- 

stance, to follow the impulse of his daring 

nature. Colonel Havelock had arrived in 

Calcutta; and the rules of the service would 

not allow a junior officer to be at the head | 
of an enterprise, however fit he might be to | | 
carry it to a successful conclusion. Time | 
was lost to enable Colonel Havelock to join | 
at Allahabad.”t There is nothing in Have- 

lock’s published letters to show, that on 
arriving at Calcutta, he himself, or indeed 

auy one round him, felt the intense anxiety 


which the telegrams of Lawrence and 
Wheeler were calculated to excite. He 
writes under date, “Calcutta, Sunday, June | 
21st,” to Mrs, Havelock (then, happily for 
all parties, far from the scene of strife, edu- | 
cating her younger children “under the | 
shadow of the Drachenfels”), that he had 
heen reappointed brigadier-general, and ° 
had been recommended by Sir P. Grant for | 
an “important command; the object for 
which is to relieve Cawnpoor, where Sir 
Hugh Wheeler is threatened ; and support | 
Lucknow, where Sir Henry Lawrence 1s 
somewhat pressed.’’§ 
An officer of great promise, Captain 
Stuart Beatson, came to Calcutta about the 
same time as Sir Patrick Grant. Beatson | 
had heen sent to Persia, on the outbreak of 
the war, to raisc a regiment of Arab horse ; 
but on the conclusion of peace he returned | 
to India, and found that his own regiment, 
the Ist cavalry, had mutinied. Being thus 
at liberty, he made inquiry, and saw reason 
to belicve that a corps of Eurasian horse 
might be raised on the spot; and he accord- 
ingly framed a scheme, by which each man 
was to receive forty rupees (£4) per men- 
sem, nett pay; horse, arms, and accoutre- | 
ments being furnished by government. 
| 
| 
| 


The scheme was rejected, and Captain 
Beatson was informed that “the govgrn- 
ment had uo need of his services.” One 
month later, when the want of cavalry was 


rule, not to the Nepaulese.—Appendix to Parl. 
Papers, p. 31d. 

{ Ibid, p. 141. 

§ Brock’s Havelock, p. 141. 
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| 
| 
| an acknowledged grievance, and the price 
_ of horses had risen enormously, the autho- 
rities were compelicd to raise a corps on the 
basis of one hundred rupees per mensem 
for each truoper, who was not the less sup- 
plied with horse, arms, accoutrements, and 


| camp equipage.* 


That Captain Beatson was an officer of 
ability and character, is proved by his being 


selected by Brigadier-general Havelock for 


the highest position in his gift, that of adju- 
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and Beatson quitted Calcutta on the 23rd 
of Juue, leaving the entire population in 
a relapse of panic—that day being the cen- 
tenary of Plassy; and there being a pro- 
phecy which the Mohammedans were as- 
serted to have resolved on verifying—that 
the raj of the Kast India Company would 
then expire. As ona previous occasion, the 
day passed quietly; and both Huropeans 
and natives having mutually anticipated 
violence, were, the Friend of India states, 
equally “rejoiced at finding their necks 


length issued their tardy orders, Havelock | sound on the following morning.” 


CUAPTER. XIII. 


AZIMGHUR, BENARES, JAUNPOOR, AND ALLAHABAD.—MAY AND JUNE, 1857. 


Ir is necessary to return tothe northward, and 
follow the course of mutiny in what General 
Havelock, in the letter lately quoted, terms 
the “disturbed provinces’—a very gentle 
phrase, inasmuch as the whole country to 
which he refers was at that time in a state 


of total disorganisation, the officers of yov- 
— ernment holding out in hourly peril of their 
hives or hiding, with their wives and babes, 
' amoug the villagers or in the jungle; the 


native farmers and peasantry themselves 
pillaged and harassed by mutincers and 
dicots; strife and oppression charactcrising 
the present state of things, with famine and 
pes'ilence brooding over the future. 
Azimghur is the chief place of a district 
in the province of Allahabad, about fifty- 
six miles north-east of Benares. ‘The head- 
quarters and eight companies of the 17th 
N.I. were stationed here. There were no 
Kuropean soldiers. The commandant, Ma- 
jor Burroughs, was an expericnced officer, 
proud of his regiment, but quite aware of 
the trial to which its fidelity would be 
exposed, and sedulously watchful to remove 
every temptation. Up to the 18th of May, 
the most favourable opinion was entertained 
of the 17th N.I.; and the judge of Azim- 
ghur, Mr. Astell, writing to its command- 


* Mutiny of the Bengal Army; by One who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 109. 

+ Report of Major Burroughs’ Return of regi- 
ments which have mutinied.—Parl. Papers (Com- 
mons), 15th March, 1859; p. 25. 


ing officer, congratulated him on the great 


love and respect entertained for him per- - 


sonally.t Many sepoys, of various regi- 
ments, were in the Azimghur district. The 
17th N.I. had been quartered with the 19th 
and 34th at Lucknow, in 1855; and when 
the latter regiments were disbanded (at 
Berhampoor and Barrackpoor), Major Bur- 
roughs, fearing the consequence of the re- 
newal of intercourse between them and his 
own men, issued an order forbidding stran- 
gers to visit the lincs without special per- 
mission. But as communication outside 
the cantonment could not be prevented, 


the major addressed Ing regiment, on the | 


20th of May, in forcible language. He 


spoke of his thirty years’ connection with | 


that corps; reminded the men that many 
of them had been enlisted by him during 
the twelve years he had filled the position 
of adjutant; and declared that they knew 
he had never misled or refused to listen 
to them. Unfortunately (considering the 
critical position of affairs), he concluded lus 
address by requiring them to be ready to use 
the new cartridge—by tearing it, however, 
with their hands, not biting it with their 
teeth. 

Previous to this parade, and, indeed, im- 
mediately after the reception of the Meerut 
intelligence, such measures as were prac- 
ticable had been taken for the defence of 
the treasury (which contained £70,000), 
and for the protection of the ladics and 
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The Cutcherry and public offices 
had been partially enclosed by a breast- 
work, and “the post guns, under a select 
guard, had been placed at the treasury for 
its defence.” On the lst of June, two 
warnings were secretly and _ separately 
given, by a sepoy and a pay havildar, that 


| the grenadiers were arming with the intent 


of attacking the treasury. The adjutant 
rode down to the lines, found all quiet, aud 
the report was disbelieved. At sunset on 
the 3rd, the treasure was marched off 
towards Benares, by two companies of the 
\7th, .and eighty of the 13th irregular 
cavalry, under Licutenant Palliser, sent to 
Azimghur for that purpose.* It does not 
seem to have occurred to the officers that the 
measure was likely to produce cxcitement 
or dissatisfaction. According to the state- 
ment of one of these (Lieutenant Constable, 
17th N.1.), they were all at mess, and had 
the ladies with them, when nine o’clock 
struck, and two muskets were fired on pa- 
rade, evidently as a signal; then,“ whirr went 
the drums—all knew that the regiment was 
in revolt.” The Europeans rushed trom the 
mess-room to the Cutcherry, placed the 
ladies on the top of it, and directed the 
gunners to prepare for service. ‘The reply 
was an unqualified refusal to fire them- 
selves, or let any one fire on their country- 
men. The mutincers approached with 
deafening shouts. The oflicers went to 
meet them. ‘There was an interval of in- 
tense anxiety; but it was soon over. The 
men “behaved with romantic courtesy. 
'They tormed a square round their officers, 
aud said they not only would not touch, 
but would protect them, only that there 
were some of the mutineers who had 
sworn the death of particular officers ; 
therefore they begged the whole party to 
take to their carriages, and be off at once. 
‘But how are we to get to our carriages,’ 
said the Europeans, ‘seeing that they are 
scattered all through the station?’ ‘Ah! 
we will fetch them,’ replied the sepoys. 
And so they did; and gave the party an 
escort for ten miles out of the station, on 
the road to Ghazipoor,”’+ which place (forty 
miles from Azimghur) the fugitives reached 
quite unmolested. ‘The only blood shed was 


* Report of Brigadier J. Christie—Darl, Papers 
(Commons), 15th March, 1859; p. 25. 

+ Statement of Lieutenant Constable— Zimes, 
August 6th, 1857. 

t Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Indian Church during 
the Great Lebellion, p, 283, 
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that of Quartermaster Hutchinson, who was 
deliberately shot down by a sepoy. 

The doors of the gaol were opened, and 
about 800 prisoners let loose to plunder 
the deserted European dwellings, and then 
to band themselves together as dacoits, and 
infest the country districts. The gaol and 
treasury guards, and the Native artillery- 
men with the two guns, went off with the 
17th N.1., in pursuit of the treasure escort, 
which was soon overtaken. The two com- 
panies of the 17th immediately fraternised 
with the mutineers, who seized the treasure. 
The Irregulars would not act against their 
countrymen, neither would they join them, 
despite the temptation of sharing the plun- 
der: on the contrary, they rallied round their 
officers, and brought them safely to Benares. 
There were in Azimghur, as in almost every 
other scene of mutiny, Eurasians and native 
Christians who were left at the mercy of the 
mutineers; while the Kuropeans, especially 
of the higher class, having carriages and 
horses, money and influence, with a nume- 
rous retinue of servants, were able to effect 
their escape. No English missionary was 
stationed here; but there was a flourishing 
school under the charge of Timothy Luther, 
a native Christian of experience, ability, 
and piety. Mr. ‘Tucker took great interest 
both in the school and schoolmaster ; and it 
is said that, after the mutiny, he and his 
family were brought away from Azimghur, 
where they had lain concealed, “by an 
escort kindly dispatched from Benares.’’{ 
A temporarily successful attempt was made, 
by a private person, for the reoccupation and 
maintenance of the station. Mr. Venables, 
a wealthy indigo-planter (one of the Kuro- 
pean “interlopers” for whom the Hast India 
Company had small respect), possessed a 
large estate at Doorie Ghaut, twenty-two 
miles on the Goruckpoor side of Azimghur. 
He had, from the nature of his occupation, 
great influence with the respectable and in- 
dustrious portion of the agricultural com- 
munity, who had all to lose, and nothing to 
gain, from an irruption of revolted mer- 
cenaries and escaped convicts, ‘The natives 
cheerfully rallied round him: he procured 
arms for their use, marched at their head, 
and reoccupied Azimghur, which the mu- 
tineers had already deserted. A detach- 
ment of one hundred men of the 65th 
N.1L, and fifty of the 12th irregular 
cavalry, were sent to support him; and 
with these he held his position for some 
weeks, as a flood-gate against.the waves of 
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mutiny ; collecting the revenue, and main- 
taining a certain degree of order. : 

Benares—the famous seat of Brahminical 
lore, the holy city of the Hindoos, dear 
to them as Mecca to the Moslem—occupies 
an elevated position on a curve of the 
Ganges, 460 miles from Calcutta, and 
eighty-three from Allahabad. Its ancient 
name was Casi, or “the splendid,” which it 
still retains. It was also called Varanashi, 
from two streams, Vara and Nashi; so 
termed in Sanscrit : the Mohammedans pro- 
nounced the word “ Benares,” a corruption 
followed by the English. Benares is full of 
structures, which are as finger-posts, mark- 
ing the various phases of Indian history. 
They stand peculiarly secure; for the 
Hindoos assert that no earthquake is ever 
felt within the limits of the hallowed city. 
The temple to Siva tells of the palmy 
days of Brahminism; the ruins of a once 
world-famous observatory, attest the devo- 
tion to science of Rajah Jey Sing, of 
Jeypoor; and the mosque built by Aurung- 
zebe, on the spot where a Hindoo temple 
had been razed to the gyound by his orders, 
remains in evidence of the only persecutor 
of his dynasty, and the ruler whose united 
ambition and bigotry increased the super- 
structure of his empire, but irreparably 
injured its foundation. 

A few miles distant stands a more inter- 
esting, and probably more ancient, monu- 
ment than even Siva’s temple. It is the 
Sara Nath—a solid mass of masonry, from 
forty to fifty feet in diameter, originally 
shaped like a bee-hive, and supposed to 
be a Buddhistic structure. Then there 
is the public college for Hindoo literature, 
instituted during the residency of the easy, 
kind-hearted scholar, Jonathan Duncan 
(the “ Brahminised Englishman,” as Mac- 
kintosh called him), afterwards governor 
of Bombay. Teachers of Hindoo and 
Mohammedan law and literature abound. 
The former trust habitually for their 
support to the voluntary contributions of 
pilgrims of rank, and to stipends allowed 
them by different Hindoo and Mahratta 
princes, They do not impart religious 
instruction for money, owing to the prevail- 
ing idea that the Vedas, their sacred books, 
would be profaned by being used for the 
obtainment of pecuniary advantage. 

The population of Benares was estimated 
at about 300,000, of whom four-fifths were 
Hindoos. It included a considerable number 
of ex-royal families and disinherited jaghire- 
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dars. Altogether, the city seemed as well 
calculated to be a hotbed of disaffection for 
the Hindoos, as Delhi had proved for the 
Mohammedans. If a fear of conversion 
to Christianity had been a deep-rooted, 
popular feeling, it would surely have found 
expression here. The commissioner, Henry 
Carre Tucker, was a man who desired the 
promulgation of the Gospei above every 
other object in life. The Benares citizens 
knew this well; but they also knew that his 
views were incompatible with the further- 
ance of any projcct for the forcible or fraudu- 
lent violation of caste. He was one of those 
whose daily life bore witness to a pure 
and self-denying creed; and refuted, better 
than volumes of proclamations could have 
done, the assertions of Nana Sahib and his 
followers, that the so-called Christians were 
cow-killing, pig-eating infidels, without re- 
ligion themselves, and with no respect for 
that-of others. In his public capacity, Mr. 
Tucker had been singularly just, patient, 
and painstaking; and his private character, 
in its peacefulness, its ‘unimpeachable mo- 
rality, and its abounding charity, peculiarly 
fitted him for authority in a city the sanc- 
tity of which was jealously watched by the 
Hindoos. When the mutiny broke out, he 
found his reward in the power of usefulness, 
insured to him by his hold on the respect 
and affections of the people: and it is 
worthy of remark, that while so many civi- 
lians perished revolver in hand, the very 
man who “had never fired a shot in his life, 
and had not a weapon of any kind in the 
house,”* escaped with his female relatives 
and young children uninjured. 

In May, 1857, there were at Benares the 
37th N.I., an irregular cavalry regiment of 
Seiks from Loodiana, and about thirty 
European artillerymen. Some excitement 
was manifested in the lines of the 37th, on 
learning what had occurred at Meerut and 
Delhi; but this apparently subsided. Mr. 
Tucker, however, urged on the government 
the necessity of having “a nucleus of Ku- 
ropeans” at Benares, and 150 of H.M. 10th 
foot were sent thither from Dinapoor. 
On the 23rd of May, the commissioner re- 
ported to the Supreme government—“ livery 
thing perfectly quiet, both in the lines and 
city of Benares, and in the whole Benares 
division ; and likely, with God’s blessing, to 
continue so. I am quite easy and con- 
fident.”+ The position of affairs continued 


* Times, August 18th, 1887. . 
+ Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. 314. 
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equally satisfactory until the 3rd of June, | population of a village, or even of a district ; 


when Colonel Neil arrived with a detach- 
ment of the lst Madras Fusiliers. Sixty 
men of that regiment, with three officers, 
had reached Benares on the previous day, 
and four companies were on the road. 
Colonel Neil was a man of extraordinary 
energy and determination; but these pre- 
dominant qualities naturally inclined him 
to act on general conclusions, with little re- 
gard for the peculiarities of the case in point, 
or for any opinion that differed from his 
own. Such, at least, is the impression which 
a review of the public documents regarding 
his brief career in North-Western India, is 
calculated to produce ; and if the evidence of 
his coadjutors may be trusted, “the fiery 
Neil,” despite his courage, his honesty, and, 
above all, his anxiety for the besieged at 
Cawnpoor, was instrumental in lighting 
flames which he was compelled to stay and 
extinguish at the cost of leaving Sir Hugh 
Wheeler and his companions to perish. The 
charge is a very serious one. It is brought 
by Major-general Isloyd, not as a personal 
attack, but indirectly against “the military 
authorities at Benares;’ for proceedings 
which “ caused the instant revolt of the 6th 
regiment at Allahabad, on the 6th of June, 
and at Fyzabad on the 8th of June.’’* 
The responsibility of that policy is declared 
by Colonel Neil himself to have been his 
own, he having taken his measures not only 
without consulting the civil authorities, hut 
by overruling the judgment of the officcr 
commanding at the station, Brigadier Pon- 
sonby.t In fact, from the very outset, 
Colonel Neil (a Madras officer) manifested 
a defiant distrust of every regiment of the 
Bengal army, and evinced very little desire 
to protect the unoffending agricultural popu- 
lation of the districts through which he 
passed, from the aggressions of his soldiers 
and camp-followers. In former wars, it had 
been the proudest boast of our generals, that 
the villagers never fled from British troops, 
but were eayer to bring them supplies, 
being assured of protection and liberal pay- 
ment. Colonel Wilks, in contrasting the 
campaigns conducted by Mohammedan 
conquerors, with those of Cornwallis, Lake, 
and Wellesley, dwells forcibly on the misery 
inflicted by the former, and revealed by the 
existence of the well-known phrase Wulsa, 


chfldren, the aged and the sick, being borne 
off to take shelter in the nearest woods or 
jungles, braving hunger and wild beasts 
sooner than the presence of an armed force. 
Great loss of life invariably attended these 
migrations, which were especially frequent 
in Mysoor in the days of Hyder Ali. The 
Indian despatches of General Wellesley 
testify, in almost every dozen pages, to the 
unceasing forethought with which he strove 
to maintain a good understanding with the 
population: and any one who will compare 
the manner in which his troops were fed 
and sheltered, with the suffering endured in 
the campaign of 1857, before the arrival of 
Sir Colin Campbell, will understand that 
the indiscriminate burning of villages, and 
the pillaging of “niggers,” was the most 
costly amusement Europeans in India could 
indulge in. 

Colonel Neil commenced the expedition 
with what the newspapers called an “ ex- 
ample of zubderdustee—the phrase for small 
tyrannics.” The term, however, is not 
fairly applicable to,an act which was, in the 
best sense of the word, expedient, though 
it seems to have been accompanied with 
needless discourtesy. 
paring to enter the railway with a detach- 
ment of Madras Fusiliers, intending to pro- 
ceed from Calcutta to Raneegunge, one of 
the officials said that the tram was already 
behind time, and if the men could not be 
got into the carriages in two or three 
minutes, they would be left behind. Colonel 
Neil, withont making any reply, ordered a 
file of men to take his informant into 
custody, “The man shouted for assistance; 
and the stokers, guards, and station-master 
crowded round to see what was the matter, 
and were each in turn stack up against the 
wall, with a couple of bearded red-coats 
standing sentry over them. The colonel 
next took possession of the engine; and 
by this series of strong measures, delayed 
the departure of the train until the whole 
of his men were safely stowed away in the 
carriages.” The Friend of India related 
this instance of martial law with warm 
approbation ; adding—“ We would back that 
servant of the Company as being equal to 
an emergency.”{ Of the details of Neil’s 
march little has been related. He has 


which signified the departure of the entire} been frequently compared to “an avenging 


* Letter from Major-general Lloyd to his brother, 


the Rev. A. J. Lloyd, Sept. 3rd, 1857.—-Dasly News, p. 


October 30th, 1857. l 


+ Colonel Neil to Adjutant-general.—Parl. Papers, 
57. 
t Mead’s Sepoy Revolt, p. 125, 
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angel ;” and his track was marked hy 
desolation; for Havelock’s force, in its sub- 
sequent advance, found the line of road 
| almost deserted by the villagers, who had 
dismantled their dwellings,* and fled with 
their little property. Colonel Neil reached 
Benares, as has been stated, on the 3rd of 
| June. He had intended starting with a 
detachment for Cawnpoor on the following 
afternoon ; but shortly before the appointed 
time, intelligence was received from Lieu- 
tenant Palliser, of the outbreak which had 
taken place at Azimghur; and, as usual, the 
affair was greatly exaggerated, four officers 
being described as killed.¢ Brigadier Pon- 
sonby consulted with Colonel Neil regarding 
the state of the Native troops at Benarcs. 
The Seiks, and the 13th Native cavalry, 
were believed to be stanch, but doubts 
were entertained of the 37th N.I.; and the 
brigadier proposed that, on the following 
morning, their muskets should be taken 
away, leaving them their side-arms. The 
colonel urged immediate disarmament: the 
brigadier gave way; and the two officers 
parted to make the necessary arrangements. 
At 5 p.m., Neil was on the ground with 
150 of H.M. 10th, and three officers ; sixty 
of the Madras Fusiliers, and three officers ; 
three guns and thirty men. At this time 
no intimation had been received by any 
officer, of the corps being disposed to mu- 
tiny: on the contrary, Licutenant-colonel 
Spottiswoode, the commanding officer of 
the 13th, declares that his European non- 
commissioned staff, “observed nothing 
doubtful in the conduct of the men;” but 
that, “up to the very last moment, every man 
was most obedient and civil to all au- 
thorities.”{ The brigadier came on parade 
at the appointed hour; but Neil observed, 
that “he appeared far from well, and 
perfectly unable to act with energy, or 
the vigour required on the emergency.” 

The account given by the colonel of the 
ensuing proceedings is too long for quota- 
tion, and too general and confused to 
afford materials for a summary of facts. 
With regard to his assuming the lead, he 
says he did so after the firing commenced, 
by desire of the brigadier, who “ was on his 
back on the ground, seemingly struck by a 
stroke of the sun, and declared himself 


* Journal of.an English Officer in India; by 
Major North, 60th Rifles; p. 13. 

+ Appendix to Parl. Papers, 1857; p. 372. 

i Parliamentary Return of regiments which have 
mutinied (15th March, 1859) ; p. 28. 
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quite unfit for anything.”]] Between the 
incapacity of one commander, and the 
vigour of the other, the sepoys were driven 
wild with panic, and the European officers 
nearly killed by the hands of their own 
countrymen. Brigadier Ponsonby’s pri- 
vate letter recounting the affair, was pub- 
lished by his friends in the Times, in vin- 
dication of that officer’s “foresight and 
judgment.” He does not mention having 
consulted with Neil at all; but speaks of 
“Colonel Gordon, my second in command,” 
as having advised the immediate disarma- 
ment of the 37th foot; to which the bri- 
gadier adds— After some discussion, I 
agreed. We had no time (it being he- 
tween 4 and 5 p.m.) to lose, and but little 
arrangement could be made (fortunately).” 
There is no explanation given why the 
haste and disorder which characterised the 
proceedings should be termed fortunate. 
The personal feelings of the military autho- 
rities towards one another could not be so 
called. Ponsonby expressly asserts that he 
conducted the cutire disarmament; and takes 
credit for the panic inspired “by the sud- 
denness of our attack.” “ Something very 
like a coup de soleil” obliged him, he says, 
“to make over the command to the next 
senior officer, but not until everything was 
quiet."4] This statement is, of course, in 
direct opposition to Neil’s assertion, that, 
during the crisis, the brigadier was “on his 
hack,” utterly prostrate in mind and body. 
A perusal of the official reports of the 
various subordinate officers, and of the pri- 
vate Indian correspondence of the time, 
concerning this single case, would well re- | 
pay any reader desirous of obtaining an | | 
insight into the actual working of our 
military system in India in 1857. Inci- 
dental revelations are unwittingly made, 
which, though of no interest to the general 
reader, are invaluable to those whose duty 
it is to provide, as far as may be, against 
the recurrence of so awful a ‘calamity as 
the mutiny of the Bengal army. ‘There are 
other accounts of the affair—a private and 
circumstantial, but clear one, by Ensign 
Tweedie, who was dangerously wounded on 
the occasion; and an official one by Licu- 
tenant-colonel Spottiswoode. Young Twee- 
die has no leaning to the sepoys; but as the 


§ Lieutenant-colonel Neil to Adjutant-general, 
June 6th, 1857.—Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. 57. 

| Lbid., p. 57. 
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Meerut authorities considered that their 
blunder had been the salvation of India, so 
he thought that, “ although the sepoys might 
have been quietly disbanded, the mistake 
that provoked the row was a most fortunate 
one.” The disarming, he believes, “ might 
have been effected in perfect peace and 
quietness, had it been gone about in a less 
abrupt and threatening manner.” ‘The 
37th were drawn up in front of their lines, 
with the cannon pointed at them, The 
Europeans were posted within musket 
range, and the Seiks and irregular cavalry 
within sight. The 37th, seeing themselves 
hemmed in with musketry and artillery, 
naturally suspected that they were to be 
blown to pieces; and all the assurances of 
their officers proved insufficient to kecp 
them composed. They were ordered to put 
their muskets into the little stone buildings 
called kotes, or bells. The majority of 
their number obeyed at once, and European 
soldiers were then marched towards the 
bells of arms, with the view of securing 
them from any attempt which the sepoys 
might make to recover them. This move- 
ment accelerated the crisis. Ensign Twec- 
die states— 


“The sepoys were beforehand with the Europeans, 
and, making a sudden rush at the bells of arms, re- 
covered their muskets, and fired at once upon their 
own officers and upon the advancing Europeans, re- 
tiring at the same time within their lines, and thence 
keeping up a brisk fire upon the Europeans. Up to 
this time, however, no officer had been hit. The 
sepoys of the 87th ensconced themselves for the 
most pert behind their huts, some of them behind 
the bells of arms. The majority of their officers 
had fallen back at once upon the European column. 
Major Barrett, however, indignant at the way in 
which what he believed to be good sepoys had been 
dealt with, resolved, as he told them, to share their 
fate, and, along with the European sergeant-major, 
remained exposed to the fire opened from the half- 
battery, as also from the European musketry upon 
the huts. But the sepoys’ worst blood was up, and 
several of their number fired upon him, others 
attacking him with their fixed bayonets. He was 
compelled to flee for his life, and a guard of faithful 
se poys (principally of the grenadier company) having 
formed round his person, conducted him in safety to 
his bungalow in the cantonments. The sergeant- 
major also was saved by the same faithful escort. 
In the meantime, Captain Guise, of the 13th Irregu- 
lars, was only leaving his bungalow, and rashly 
attempted to reach the parade-ground, where his 
re was drawn up, by riding through the lines of 
the 37th N.[. His chest was positively riddled with 
bullets in the attempt. Of course, his death was 
Instantaneous. 

“The sepoys still kept up a smart fire upon the 
scanty Europeans, who were labouring under the 
great disadvantage of having to deal with an enemy 


effectually secured behind their huts from obser-' 1857 
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vation. The officers of the 37th were posted with 
the European musketry, and were exposed, of course, 
to a smart fire. Several privates were knocked 
over within five yards of me, and yet not a single 
officer got touched. For about twenty minutes we 
remained under this fire. But our brave fellows 
began to drop off rather fast, and accordingly it was 
resolved to charge the huts. As a preliminary to 
this, a party was dispatched to set them on fire; 
and in the meantime, we officers of the 37th retired, 
and took our place beside the Seiks, who, we 
understood, were to take part in the charge. They 
form an irregular corps, and have only two officers 
attached to them—viz., a commandant (Colonel 
Gordon) and an adjutant. As both of these were 
mounted, there was need of our services in the ranks. 

“Here I remained for about ten minutes, in the 
momentary expectation of the charge being ordered. 
The brigade-major, Captain Dodgson, then galloped 
across the parade-gronnd, and, placing himself at 
the head of the irregular cavalry, informed them 
that their commandant, Captain Guise, had been 
killed, and that he had been sent by Brigadier 
Ponsonby to supply his place. They flashed their 
swords in reply, giving vent, at the same time, to a 
low murmur, which struck me as somewhat equivocal. 
Captain Dodgson had scarce ceased addressing them 
when one of their number fired upon him with 
a pistol, The bullet only grazed the elbow of his 
sword arm, just at that point where the ulnar nerve 
passing over a process of bone is so easily irritated 
as to have gained for that piece of bone the common 
name of ‘funny-bone.’ The consequence was com- | 
plete paralysis of the hand and arm; his sword 
dropped powerless across his saddle, and the rascal 
who had fired the shot rushed upon him to cut him 
down, but another of the troop interfered to rescue 
him, and, being well mounted, he succeeded in 
escaping from the mélée.”* 


These particulars are very striking, nar- 
rated as they are by a youth evidently 
possessed of unusual powers of observa- | 
tion, and on whose mind a scene so novel 
and exciting would naturally make a 
lively impression. One point, however, he | 
has possibly mistaken; for an officer of 
the 13th, writing to inform the widow 
of Captain Guise of her bereavement, 
says—“ Your dear husband was at his 
post, as he ever was; and, at the head | 
of his regiment, he entered vigorously on | 
the work of cutting up the rebels. His | 
horse being fleeter than those of his men, | 
he got in advance, and was only followed 
by Mix Bund Khan, an Afghan. Your 
husband followed a 37th rebel closely, | 
and came up with him in the vos 
Bazaar, where the miscreant turned round, 
and fired his musket.” ‘The writer pro- | 
ceeds to say that the horse was wounded, | 


and fell; that Captain Guise’ vainly strove 
to reach the sepoy with his sword, being 


* Ensign Tweedie’s Letter.—Zimes, August 25th, 
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entangled with the trappings of the fallen 
horse; that his follower “did his best to 
get at the man, but, owing tothe nar- 
row position they were in, he could not 
manage it ;” and the mutineer found time to 
reload his musket, and shoot the officer 
through the heart. The Afghan trooper 
attempted to follow the perpetrators of 
the foul deed; but, owing to the intri- 
cacies of the place, they quickly escaped. 
‘More than one sepoy came up before the 
deed of death was completed, and they are 
also implicated, perhaps, in the murder.’”’* 
The statement of the unfortunate officer’s 
having got in advance cf his men in attack- 
ing the 37th, rests on the authority of 
. a brother officer, and would be received 

without -hesitation, but for strong contra- 
dictory evidence. The remaining portion 
of the narrative is highly improbable. 
Captain Guise would hardly have been so 
rash as to follow a single rebel into 
the Sudder Bazaar, leaving the regiment 
which he commanded to mutiny in his ab- 
sence. Besides, Ensign Tweedie’s assertion 
of the captain’s chest being riddled with 
' bullets, is confirmed by the official record 
of casualties, which describes the body as 
| bearing the marks of “gunshot wounds 
' in head, chest, abdomen, and both arms; 
' and two very deep sabre-cuts on left side 
of the head.” 

Colonel Neil’s statement 1s most positive. 
He asserts that Captain Guise “was killed 
before reaching parade, by the men of the 
37th N.I.’+ The circumstance is of some 
| importance, because the death or absence 
of their leader had evident influence with 
the irregular cavalry: moreover, the rela- 
tives of Captain Guise have publicly repu- 
diated a statement which they consider 
calculated to injure his reputation. 

When Guise fell, Brigadier Ponsonby 
directed Captain Dodgson to assume com- 
mand of the 13th.t Ele was, as has been 
shown, immediately fired on by a trooper, 
and the others then broke into revolt. At 
the same moment, the Seiks, who had 
been watching the Europeans as_ they 
knelt and fired into the 87th, suddenly 
dashed forward, and rushed madly on the 
| guns. A corporal of H.M. 10th writes 
| home—“ The Seik regiment turned on the 
| 
| 
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artillery ; but you never saw such a sight in 


* Extract of letter published in the Times, Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1857; by Mr. W. V. Guise, brother to 
the deceased officer. 
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your life: they were mowed down, and got 
several rounds of grapeshot into them 
when out of our range.”§ In a very short 
space of time, the whole body of the muti- 
neers, 37th foot, 13th cavalry, and Loo- 
diana Seiks, were dispersed with great 
slaughter. 

A civilian (Mr. Spencer) who was pre- 
sent, says—“ ‘The sum total was, that the 
37th were utterly smashed, and the Seiks 
and cavalry frightened out of their wits.” 
He adds—“ Many of the officers are furious, 
and say we have been shedding inno- 
cent blood; and the whole thing was a 
blunder.”’|| 

Major-general Lloyd asserts, in the most 
unqualified terms, “that though the men 
of the 37th had lodged their arms in their 
bells of arms, they were fired on with grape 
aud musketry; the Seiks present, and most 
of the 13th irregular cavalry, joined them 
in resisting the attack, and it was every- 
where stigmatised as ‘Feringhee ka Dag- 
hah.’ 

Colonel Spottiswoode offers evidence to 
the same effect, in his narrative of his own 
proceedings during the émeute. Writing 
on the 11th of March, 1858, he states— 


“Up to this moment I am still not convinced that 
the 414 sepoys that stood on parade, and near 400 
on detached duty on the afternoon of the 4th June, 
1857, were all mutinous, or were not well-disposed 
towards government; and from what I have since 
heard from the men that are with the regiment now, 
that the evil-disposed did not amount to 150; for 
when I called on the men to lodge their arms in 
their bells of arms, I commenced with the grenadiers ; 
and so readily were my orders attended to, that in a 
very short time I had got down as far as No. 6 
company, aad was talking to one man who appeared 
to be in a very mutinous mood; so much so, that I 
was just debating in my own mind whether I should 
shoot him, as I was quite close, and had my pistol 
in my pocket: I was disturbed by some of the men, 
for there were two or three voices calling out, ‘Our 
officers are deceiving us; they want us to give up 
our arms, that the Europeans who are coming up 


may shoot us down.’ I called out, ‘It is false; and | 


I appealed to the Native officers, who have known 
me for upwards of thirty-three years, whether I ever 
deceived any man in the regiment; when many 
a voice replied, ‘Never; you have always been 
a good father to us.” However, I saw che men were 
getting very excited at the approach of the Ku- 
ropeans, when I told them to keep quiet, and I 
would stop their advance; I galloped forward, and 
made signs to the party not to advance, calling out, 
‘Don't come on.’ Fancying they had halted, | went 


§ Letter published in the Times, Sept. 11th, 1857. 
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back to the lines, and had only just got among 
my men, when I heard one solitary shot, followed 
immediately by two others in succession; those three 
were fired from the 37th lines, and from No. 2 
company, and, as I afterwards heard, were fired 
by the pay havildar of 2nd company: immediately 
a rush was made at the bells of arms, which were 
opened by this man; a general fire commenced; 
while I and all my officers were in the lines among 
our men, without receiving any insult or moles- 
tation; indeed, many of the officers were sur- 
rounded and protected by the men of their respec- 
tive companies, among whom the grenadiers were 
conspicuous.” 


Colonel Spottiswoode proceeds to state 
that, after the firing commenced, he suc- 
ceeded in joining the guns and European 
detachment; and secing there was no 
chance of clearing the lines by the present 
proceedings, he offered to fire them, which 
duty he performed by order of Brigadier 
Ponsonby, who, on his return, he found in- 
capacitated by a sun-stroke. Spottiswoode 
then proceeded, with a party of Europeans, 
to scour the cantonments, and to bring in 
all the women and children to the Old 


| Mint, a large building previously chosen 
| for the purpose. 


No sign of mutiny 
was made by the Sciks on guard at the 
treasury. While Colonel Spottiswoode was 
gathering in the civilians and ladies, he 
had occasion to pass the regimental pay- 
master’s office, where fourteen of his own 
men were on duty. They immediately 
rushed to him, and begged that he would 
enable them to protect the treasure com- 
mitted to their charge. The colonel spoke 
a few words of encouragement, and pro- 
ceeded on his immediate duty, which, 
having satisfactorily accomplished, he re- 
turned to the paymaster’s compound, and 
there found the men in a state of extreme 
alarm and confusion; for they had been 
joined in the interim by a party of 
fugitives belonging to the 37th N.I., who 
had been burnt out of their lines, “and 
who seemed to think that our object was to 
destroy indiscriminately every sepoy we 
could come across.” The result of a long 
conversation with these men, convinced the 
colonel that the majority of the men were 
entirely ignorant of the intentions of the 
turbulent characters, who were only a very 
small minority; and he declares, that even 
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to join their officers, but could not in con- 
sequence of the very heavy fire that was 
opened, and they only ran away for shelter.” 
A further circumstance adduced by Colonel 
Spottiswoode is, that a company of the 
37th, then on duty at the fort of Chunar, 
fifteen miles distant, remained there per- 
fectly stanch for six months, at the expira- 
tion of which time they returned to head- 
quarters.* After the Benares affair, a 
party of the men who remained with their 
officers were sent, under their tried friend 
Major Barrett, to join their comrades at 
Chunar. 

The Europeans resident at Benares, of 
course, spent the night in great alarm, as 
there seemed every probability that the 
sepoys might return and blockade them. 
One of the party at the Mint says— 


“We slept on the roof—ladies, children, ayas, 
and punkch voolies; officers lying down dressed, 
and their wives sitting up by them fanning them, 
gentlemen in the most fearless dishabille, sleeping 
surrounded by ladies. Inthe compound or enclosure 
below there is a little handful of Europeans— 
perhaps 150 altogether; others are at the barracks 
half'a mile off. ‘There is a large collection of car- 
riages and horses; little bedsteads all over the place; 
and two circular quick-hedges, with flower-gardens 
inside, are falling victims to the sheep and goats 
which have heen brought in to provision the place; 
add to this a heap of more beer-boxes than your 
English imagination can take in, and throw over all 
the strong black and white of a full moonlight, and 
‘ou have the Mint as it looked when the English of 
Benaies had sought refuge in it.” + 


This writer adds, that there was “a pic- 
nicky, gipsified look about the whole affair,”’ 
which rendered it difficult to realise the fact, 
that “the lives of the small congregation 
were upon the toss-up of the next events.” 
Another witness says—“ The choice of 
a slecping-place lay between an awfully 
heated room and the roof. The commis- 
sioner slept with his family in a room, on 
shakedowns, with other fannlies sleeping 
round them; and there, from night to night, 
they continued to sleep.”t The terrible 
characteristics of war were, howcver, not 
long wanting, for the wounded and dying 
were soon brought in; and, from the win- 
dow, the sight that greeted the eye was 
“a row of gallowses, on which the ener- 


those who contrived to join Colonel Neil: getic colonel was hanging mutineer after 


and the guns, expressed the same opinion 
as his own fugitive. men, of surprise at the 
fire being opened on men who had sur- 
rendered their arms; saying—“ You drove 


* Parliamentary Return regarding regiments which 
have mutinied: March 15th, 1859; p, 30. 

+ Times, August 10th, 1867. 

{ Letter of the Rev. James Kennedy.— Times, 


away all the good men who were anxious | August 8th, 1857. 
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been killed, and two ensigns and nine pri- 
vates wounded. Young Tweedie was fetched 
from his bungalow in cantonments at two 
in the morning. He had dragged himself 
thither after being severely wounded, a 
bullet having gone clear through his 
shoulder and back; two others passing 
harmlessly through his forage-cap, and three 
through his trowsers, of which one only 
inflicted any injury, and that but slightly 
grazing the thigh.t 

Towards daybreak on the morning of the 
5th, when the wearied crowd huddled 
together at the Mint were falling asleep 
from sheer exhaustion, they were aroused 
by the news, “The magistrate has just 
been sent for—the city is rising.” The 
kotwal had sent to ask aid: but the answer 
was, “Do your best; we cannot spare a 
man: and he appears to have succeeded 
marvellously well in subduing the riots. 
The nominal rajah of Benares was the 
representative of the family reduced by 
Warren Hastings to the condition of sti- 
pendiaries, when, after taking possession of 
the city, the governor-general found himself 
in such imminent danger, that he was glad 
to fly by night to the fortress of Chunar.§ 
The present rajah, on Icaving Benares, 
took refuge in Ramnagur—the fort and 
palace where Cheyte Sing, the last prince 
de facto, had heen assaulted and slain in 
1781, The Europeans at the Missionary 
College, || being afraid to attempt reaching 
the Mint, fled to Ramnagur, where they 
were kindly received and sent on, under 
the escort of the rajah’s sepoy guard, to 
Chunar.¢ All the natives of rank then in 
Benares appear to have been true to us; 
but one of them is mentioned by the judge 
(Mr. Frederick Gubbins) as having rendered 
essential service. Rajah Soorut Sing, a 


* Letter from a clergyman, dated “ Bangalore, 
July 4th."—Times, August 25th, 1857 The rev- 
erend gentleman, in another part of his communica- 
tion, reverts to the “scores and scores of prisoners” 
whom the “ indefatigable Colonel Neil” was hang- 
ing; and is anxious about the state of feeling in 
England, “lest there should be any squeamishness 
about the punishment in store for the brutal and 
diabolical mutineers.” 

+ Ensign ‘I'weedie’s Letter (Times, August 25th, 
1857); and Rev. James Kennedy’s Letter.—Zimes, 
August 8th, 1857. 

{ Kennedy's Letter.—Zbid. 

§ See Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 361. 

|| There were eleven European missionary families 


to the Seik guard stationed at the Mint, 
and, by his example and influence, pre- 
vented the men from rising against the 
civilians and ladies collected there, and 
seizing the treasure—amounting to about 
£60,000. A writer who @ters very fully 
into the conduct of Mr. Gubbins at this 
crisis, and appears to possess private and 
direct information thereon, says, that the 
rajah’s interference was most opportune; 
for “already the Seiks began to feel that 
they at least were capable of avenging 
their comrades; when Soorut Sing, going 
amongst them, pointed out to them that 
the attack must at all events have been 
unpremeditated, or the civilians would not 
have placed themselves and their families 
in their power.”** The same authority pays 
a high and deserved tribute to the fidelity 
of the rajah of Benares; and likewise to 
that of another Iindoo, Rao Deo Narrain 
Sing, who, in addition to “great wealth 
and immense inflnence,” possessed “ strong 
sense and ability of no common order.” 
“ After the mutiny, the Rao and the Scik 
sirdar, Soorut Sing, actually lived in the 
same house with Mr. Gubbins. The former 
procured for us excellent spies, first-rate 
information, and placed all his resources 
(and they were great) at the service of our 
government.” The rajah, “although not 
so personally active as the Rao, was equally 
liberal with his resources, which were even 
greater; and never, in our darkest hour, did 
he hang back from assisting us.” The 
name of Mr. Gubbins was, it is said, a 
proverb for “swift stern justice: +t and if 
that phrase is intended to bear the signift- 
cation commonly attached to it by Kuro- 
peans in India in the year of grace 1857, | 
it seems certainly fortunate that there were 
some natives of influence to reason with 
their countrymen against the panic which a 


in Benares—six attached to the Church of England 
Mission, two to the London Mission, and three to 
the Baptist Mission. The aggregate prone of these 
establishments amounted to upwards of £20,000.— 
Sherring’s Indian Chureh, p. 251. 

q Letter from the chief missionary in charge of 
the Benares College.— Z¢mes, August 6th, 1857. 

** Mutiny of the Bengal Army : by One who has 
served under Sir C. Napier; p. 90. ‘Ihe Europeans 
afterwards subscribed £100 to present Soorut Sirg 
with a set of fire-arms.—Statements of Mr. John 
Gubbins, on the authority of his brother at Benares. 
— Times, September 2nd, 1857. _ 
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newly erected row of gibbets (three sepa-| trate offered a reward of 1,000 rupees for 
rate gibbets, with three ropes to each)* was| the head or person of the leader of the 


calculated to produce. 
nares are described, in the correspondence 
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The people of Be- | rebels, who is well known to the natives.” 


The villagers did not betray the rebel 


of the period, as “ petrified with fear of our | leader. Indeed, it is remarkable how rarely, 


soldiers being let loose on them.” Martial 
law was speedily proclaimed; and on the 
29th of June, the Rev. James Kennedy 
writes —“ Scarcely a day passed without some 
poor wretches being hurled into eternity. 
Such is the state of things here, that even 
fine delicate ladies may be heard expressing 
their joy at the vigour with which the mis- 
creants are dealt with.”+ The number of 
sepoys killed on the night of the 4th has 
not been estimated,} neither is there any 
record of the number of natives executed 
on the scaffold, or destroyed by the far 
more barbarous process of burning down 
villages, in which the sick and aged must 
often have fallen victims, or escaped to 
perish, in utter destitution, by more lin- 
gering pangs. The dread of the European 
soldiers, which seized on the people in 
consequence of the occurrences of the 4th 
of June, was viewed as most salutary; and 
the writer last quoted (a clergyman), re- 
marks, that‘ the natives “think them, the 
European soldicrs, demons in human form ; 
and to’ this opinion our safety is in a 
degrce traceable.” 

The Europeans at Benarcs were reinforced 
by detachments of the 78th Highlanders, a 
regiment which, from the strangeness of its 
costume, created great excitement among 
the natives. 

On the 22nd of June, a report was re- 
ceived that a body of mutincers were en- 
camped about thirty miles from the city. 
On the evening of the 26th, a force con- 
sisting of 200 of the 78th Highlanders, the 
Loodiana regiment, and thirty troopers of the 
13th, were sent from Benares in search of 
them. One of the party, in narrating the 
expedition, writes—“ The rascals, of course, 
fled for life.on the approach of the gallant 
Highlanders. You will, however, be grati- 
fied to learn, that twenty-four of the rebels 
were cut up by the cavalry and infantry, 
twenty-three caught and hung on the spot, 
twenty villages razed to the ground, and 
from forty to fifty villagers flogged, in order 
to cool their thieving propensities. A few 
days before the detachment left, the magis- 


* Times, August 21st, 1857. t Ibid. 
{ The clergyman, whose letter, dated “ Bangalore, 
av 4th,” has been recently quoted, states, on the 
authority of an officer engaged in the Benares affair, 
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in the case of either Europeans or na- 
tives, they ever earned “ blood-money,” even 
though habitually wretchedly poor, and 
now almost starving, in consequence of the 
desolation wrought by the government and 
insurgent forces. The leader was, neverthe- 
less, captured by the troops, and “hung up 
on a tree, to keep nine others company that 
had been hung there the same morning.” 
The Europeans returned to camp “in high 
spirits.”§ The newly arrived soldiers, how- 
ever, who had not been accustomed to such 
warfare, had not had their houses burned, 
and were accustomed to view their lives as 
held on a precarious tenure, did not set about 
the task of destruction with quite such un- 
alloyed satisfaction as is displayed in the 
correspondence of the civil amatcurs. There 
is a lengthy, but most graphic, account of 
the early experience of a Highlander, which 
will not bear condensing or abstracting. 
Perhaps with the exception of Mowbray 
Thomson’s Siory of Cawnpoor, nothing more 
touching in its simplicity has been written 
regarding any scene of the mutiny. 

Few can read the Highlander’s narrative 
withont remembering that he and his de- 
tachment ought (if all concerned had done 
their duty) to have been already at Cawn- 
poor, instead of starting, on the very even- 
ing of that fatal 27th of June, on such an 
expedition as he describes. 

The hanging and the flogging, the blood- 
money and the burning villages; the old 
man “trying to trail out a bed” from his 
cottage, at the risk of perishing in the 
flames; the group of young children stand- 
ing in the midst of a little courtyard, the 
decrepit man and aged woman, the young 
mother in a hot fever, with a babe “ five or 
six hours old,” wrapped in her bosom; all 
waiting together till the fire should consume 
them, and end their hopeless, helpless 
misery—these and other cases (of which 
there must have been hundreds unrecorded), 
are surely cnough to quench the thirst for 
vengeance in any human breast, or at least 
to prove the necessity of striving to mitigate, 
not increase, the miseries of intestine strife ; 


that 100 of the Madras Fusiliers, under Colonel Neil, 
killed 650 of the mutineers.—Zimes, August 25th, 
1857. 

§ Letter dated “ Benares, June 29th, 1857.” 
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remembering ever, that even withqut the 
cruel aggravation of village-burning, every 
outcast sepoy was punished many times 
over in his starving family. 


“ We arrived at Benares on the 25th of June, a 
distance of 421 miles, in eight days and nine nights. 
On the evening of the 27th of June, there were 240 
of the 78th (I was one of them), 100 of the 
Seiks, and 30 of the sowars—that is, Native cavalry 
—went cut of Benares in carts, except the horse- 
men. At3 o'clock P.M., next day, we were divided 
in three lots to scour the country. The division I 
was in went to a village, which was deserted. We 
set fire to it and burned it to the ground. We were 
coming back, when a gentleman came to us, and 
said, that a village over about two miles was full of 
them, and they were drawn up to give us battle. 
We marched, or rather ran to them; we got within 
300 yards of them, when they ran. We fired after 
them, and shot eight of them. We were going to 
the villaze, when a man came running out to us, and 
up with his hand and saluted our officer. We 
shouted, that he was a sepoy, and to seize him. He 
was taken, and about twelve more. We came back 
to the carts on the road, and an old man came to us, 
and wanted to be paid for the village we had burned. 
We had e# magistrate with us, who found he had 
been harbouring the villains and giving them arms 
and food. Five minutes settled it; the sepoy and 
the man that wanted money were taken to the road- 
side, and hanged to a branch of a tree We lay on 
the road all night beside the two men hanging. 
Next morning, we got up and marched some miles 
through the fields, the rain pouring down in tor- 
rents. We came to another village, set fire to it, 
and came back to the road. During this time the 
other divisions were not idle. They had done as 
much as us. When we came back, the water was 
running in at our necks, and coming out at our 
heels. There were about eighty prisoners; six were 
hung that day, and about sixty of them flogged. 
After that, the magistrate said that there was a 
Holdar that he would give 2,000 rupees to get, dead 
or alive. We slept on the road that night, and the 
six men hanging beside us. At 5 o'clock P.M. the 
bugle sounded ‘fall-in” ‘The rain came down in 
torrents. We fell-in, and off we marched, up to the 
knees in clay and water. We came to a village and 
set it on fire. ‘Lhe sun came out, and we got dry; 
but we soon got wet again with sweat, We came to 
a large village, and it was full of people. We took 
about 200 of them out, and set fire to it. I went 
in, and it was all in flames. J] saw an old man 
trying to trail out a bed. He was not able to walk, 
far less to carry out the cot. J ordered him out of 
the village, and puinted to the flames, and told him, 
ag well as I could, that if he did not he would be 
hurned. I took the cot, and dragged him out. I 
cume round a corner of a street or lane, and could 
see nothing but smoke and flames. I stood for a 
moment to think which way I should go. Just as I 
was looking round, I saw the flames bursting out of 
the walis of a house, and, to my surprise, observed a 
litle boy, about four years old, looking out at the 
door. I pointed the way out to the old man, and 
told him if he did not go I would shoot him. I then 
rushed to the house I saw the little boy at. ‘The 
door was by that time in flames. I thought not of 
myself, but of the poor helpless child. I rushed in; 
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and after I got in, there was a sort of square, and all 
round this were houses, and they were all in flames; 
and instead of seeing the helpless child, I beheld six 
children from eight to two years old, an old dotal 
woman, an old man, not able to walk without help, 
and a young woman, about twenty years old, with a 
child wrapped up in her bosom. eee sure the child 
was not above five or six hours old. The mother 
was ina hot fever. I stood and looked; but looking 
at that time would not do. I tried to get the little 
boys to go away, but they would not. I took the 
infant; the mother would eve it; so I gave it back. 
I then took the woman and her infant in my arms to 
carry her and her babe out. The children Jed the 
old woman and old man. I took the lead, knowing 
they would follow. 1 came to a place that it was 
impossible to see whereabouts I was, for the flames. 
I dashed through, and called on the others to follow. 
After a hard struggle, 1 got them all safe out, but 
that was all, Even coming through the fire, part of 
their clothes, that did not cover half of their body, 
was burned. I set them down in the field, and 
went in at another place. I saw nothing but flames 
all round. A little further I saw a poor old woman 
trying to come out. She could not walk; she only 
could creep on her hands and feet. 1 went up to 
her, and told her I would carry her out; but no, 
she would not allow me to do it; but, when I saw 
it was no use to trifle with her, I took her up in my 
arms and carried her out. I went in at the other 
end, and came across a woman about twenty-two 
years old. She was sitting over a man that, to all 
appearance, would not see the day out. She wag 
wetting his lips with some siste. The fire was com- 
ing fast, and the others all round were in flames. 
Not far from this I saw four women. I ran up to 
them, and asked them to come and help the sick 
man and woman out; but they thought they had 
enough to do; and so they had, poor things; but, to 
save the woman and the dying man, I drew my 
bayonet, and told them if they did not 1] would kill 
them. ‘They came, carried them out, and laid them 
uncer a tree. I left them. To look on, any one 
would have suid that the flames were in the loudé 
When I went to the other side of the villaye, there 
were about 140 women and about sixty children, 
all crying and lamenting what had been done, ‘The 
old woman of that small family 1 took out, came to 
me, and I thougiit she would have kissed the ground 
I stood on. I offered them some biscuit I hed for 
my day's rations; but at would not take it; it 
would break their caste, they said. The assembly 
sounded, and back I went with as many blessings as 
they could pour out on anything nearest their heart. 
Out of the prisoners that were taken, the man for 
whom the 2,000 rupees were offered was taken by us 
for nothing. We hanged ten of them on the spot, 
and flogged a great many—about sixty. We burned 
another village that night. Oh, if you had seen the 
ten mirch round the grove, and seen them looking 
the same as if nothing was going to happen to 
them! ‘There was one of them fell; the rope broke, 
and down he came. He rose up, and looked all 
around; he was hung up again, After they were 
hanged, all the others were taken round to see them, 
Then we came marching back to the carts. Left 
Benares on the 6th of July, or rather the night of 
the 6th. We had to turn out and lie with our belts 
on. On the 6th we, numbering 180, went out 
against 2,000, We came up close to them; they 
were drawn up in three lines; 16 louked too many 
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for us; but on we dashed, and in a short time they 
began torun. We set fire to a large village that 
was full of them; we surrounded it, and as the 

came rushing out of the flames, shot them. We too 

eighteen of them prisoners; they were all tied to- 
gether, and we fired a volley at them and shot them 
on the spot. We came home that night, after 
marching twenty miles, and fighting nearly ty to 
one. In this country, we are told that we had 
killed 500 of them: our loss was one man and one 
horse killed, and one man and one horse wounded.” 


The news of the disarmed 37th having 
been fired into by the European artillery, 
tuld as it probably was with exaggeration, 
and without mention of the mutinous con- 


duct of a portion of the regiment, spread’ 


rapidly among the Native troops at the 
neighbouring stations, and placed a new 
weapon in the hands of the plotting and 
discontented, by rendering it more easy for 
them to persuade their well-disposed but 
credulous comrades, that the breach be- 
tween them and the English could never 
be healed, and that their disbandment and 
probable destruction was only a question of 
time and opportunity, At Allahabad the 
effect was sudden and terrible, and likewise 
at the intermediate post of Jaunpoor. 

Jaunpoor is the chief place of a district of 
the same name, acquired by the Kast India 
Company in 1775, It stands on the banks 
of the river Goomitce, 35 miles north-west 
from Benares, and 55 miles north-east from 
Allahabad. ‘There is a large stone fort here, 
which has been used fora prison. The van- 
tonmeut, situated at the east of the town, 
was on the Sth of June, 1857, held by a 
detachment of the Loodiana Seiks from 
Allahabad, 169 in number, with a single 
European officer, Lieutenant Mara. 

As Brigadier Gordon declared of the re- 
giment at Benares, so with the detachment 
at Jaunpoor; the loyalty of the men had 
“never been suspected by any one, civil or 
military.”* The officer in command at Be- 
nares (Glasse), declares that the European 
guus were turned on the Loodiana corps, 
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man, who fired at Colonel Gordon, and 
whose shot was received in the arm by a 
faithful havildar (Chur Sing, who risked his 
life in the defence of his officer), no such 
attempt was made. It will be evident, he 
adds, that after grape had once heen poured 
into the regiment, it would be almost excus- 
able if some men, though conscious of the 
innocence and rectitude of their own iten- 
tions, should be hurried intu the belief 
that the government, conceiving the whole 
native race actuated by the same spirit of 
treachery, had resolved to deal the same 
punishment to all.f 

There is reason to believe, that the sole 
and simple motive of the émeute at Jaun- 
puor, was a conviction that the British had 
betrayed, at Benares, their resolve to exter- 
minate the entire Bengal army at the first 
convenient opportunity, without distinction 
of race or crced—regular or irregular, Hin- 
doo or Mohammedan, Seik or Poorbeah. 
A similar report had nearly occasioned a 
Goorka mutiny at Simla, and was coun- 
teracted with extreme difficulty. It is pus- 
sible, that had a true and timely account of 
what had taken place at Benares been re- 
ceived at Jaunpoor, Lieutenant Mara wouid 
have been enabled to explain away, at least 
to some extent, the exaggerated accounts 
which were sure to find circulation in the 
native lines. No such warning was given, A 
bazaar report reached the residents, on the 
4th of June, that the troops at Azimghur 
had mutimied on the previous evening, On 
the fullowing morning there was uo post from 
Benares; and about eight o’clock, three Euro- 
peans rode in from the Bubcha factory, two 
miles and a-half from Jaunpoor, stating 
that the factory lad been attacked by a 
party of the 37th mutineers, and that they 
had made their escape through a shower of 
bullets. Mr. Ceesar, the head-master of the 
Mission school,t said to Lieutenant Mara, 
“The 387th are upou us.” ‘The officer re- 
plied, “ What have we to fear from the 37th ; 


without its having given one token of mu-| our own men will keep them off.’§ The 
tiny; that the lives of several officers were in; Europeans and Eurasians assembled toge- 


the power of the men, and nothing would | ther in the Cutcherry, and the Seiks were 
have been easier than to shoot them, had! placed under arms, awaiting the arrival of 
the regiment been actuated by a mutinous' the mutineers; until, about noon, news ar- 
spirit; but that with the exception of one | rived, that after plundering aud burning 


* Return of regiments which have mutinied, p. 33. | majority of the people of Jaunpoor were Moham- 


+ Lbid., p. 32. medans; and the conversions are always more rare 
t The Church Missionary Society had a station at! among then. than among the Hindvos, notwithe 
Jaunpoor, under the superintendence of the Rev, ' standing the barrier of caste. 
C. Reuther. ‘They supported a church and five! § Letter from a gentleman in charge of the Mis- 
schools, with about 600 scholars in all. The sionary College at Benares.— Zimes, Aug. 6th, 1857, 


the Bubcha factory, they had gone along | corpse of Mr. Cuppage, the joint magistrate, 


the Lucknow road. The Europeans did not 
quit the Cutcherry; but being relieved from 
immediate apprehension, they ordered din- 
ner, and made other arrangements. “ About 
half-past two,” Mr, Cesar writes, “ Lieu- 
tenant Mara, myself, and some others, were 
in the verandah, when, as I was giving 
orders to a servant, a shot was fired, and on 
looking round, I saw that poor Mara had 
heen shot through the chest.” There is no 
European testimony on the subject, but the 
deed is assumed to have been done by one 
of Mara’sown men. Mr. Ceesar continues 
—‘ We ran inside the building; and just 
within the doorway, Mara fell on the ground. 
Other shots being fired into the rooms, we 
retired into the joint magistrate’s Cutcherry, 
and barricaded the doors: we did this with 
little hopes of escaping from the mutineers. 
‘They were about 140 in number; while the 
gentlemen in the roam (for some were 
absent) were only nine or ten. We fully 
expected a rush to be made into the apart- 
ment, and all of us to be killed. The hour 
of death seemed to have arrived. The 
greater part of us were kneeling or crouch- 
ing down, and some few were engaged in 
prayer.” 

The mutineers were not, however, blood- 
thirsty. They soon ceased firing, and began 
plundering the treasury, which contained 
£26,000; and when the Europeans ventured 
to fetch the heutenant from the outer 
| | room, and to look forth, they saw the plun- 

derers walking off with bags of money on 
| their shoulders. ‘Two of the planters sad- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dled their own horses and fled. The rest of 
the party prepared to depart together. 
Lieutenant Mara was still living, and was 
carricd some distance on a charpoy. Mr. 
Cesar, who gives a circumstantial account 
of their flight, does not mention when the 
unfortunate officer was abandoned to his 
fate; but it appears that, being considered 
| mortally wounded, they left him on the 
road ; for Mr. Spencer, a civilian, writing 
from Benares a few days later, says—“ They 
left poor O’ Mara* dying, and got into their 
carriages and drove away.”+ This is not, 
however, quite correct; for the party (or at 
least most of them) left the Cutcherry on 
foot; Mrs. Mara, the wife of the fallen officer, 
having difficulty in moving on with any 
rapidity on account of her stoutness. The 


* The name is variously spelt, but is given in the 
East India Register as “ Patrick Mara.” 
t Letter published in Times, August 10th, 1857. 
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lay at the gate. The fugitives hurried on, 
and were passing the doctor’s house, when 
his carriage was brought out, apparently 
without orders, by faithful native servants. 
Five ladies, eight children, ‘an ayah, the 
coachman, with Messrs. Renther and Ceesar 
(the latter, revolver in hand), found room 
therein, and proceeded towards Ghazipoor. 
There were also three gentlemen on horse- . 
back, and two on foot; but while stopping 
to drink water by the road-side, Mrs. Mara’s 
carriage overtook the ‘party, the native 
coachman having brought it unbidden; and 
all the fugitives were thus enabled to pro- 
ceed with ease. They crossed the Goomtee 
at the ferry, with their horses and carriages, 
observed, but not molested, by a crowd of 
natives, one of whom asked a European for 
his watch, saying that he might as well give 
it him, as he would soon lose it. But this 
seems to have been a vulgar jest, such as all 
mobs delight in, and no insult was offered 
to the women or children. It would be 
superfluous to narrate in detail the adven- 
tures of the fugitives. Mrs. Mara died of 
apoplexy; the otherssafely reached Karrakut, 
a large town on the left bank of the Goomtee. 
Here Hingun Lall, a Hindoo of some rank 
and influence, and of most noble nature, 
invited them to his house. “ He stated,” 
says Mr, Cwsar, “that he had a few armed 
men, and that the enemy should cut his 
throat first, before they reached us.” His 
hospitality was gratefully accepted, and a 
“sumptuous repast” was in preparation for 
the weary guests, when the clashing of wea- 
pons was heard, and “the Lalla,” as he is 
termed, placed the ladies and children in an 
inner room, and bade the men prepare for 
defence. But althongh the town was three 
times plundered by distinct bodies of the 
enemy, the Lalla’s house was not attacked. 
The mutineers knew that to attempt to 
drag the refugees from so time-honoured a 
sanctuary as the dwelling of a Rajpvoot, 
would have been to draw on themselves the 
vengeance of the majority of the Oude 
chiefs, who were as yet neutral, ‘The Eu- 
ropeans, therefore, remained unharmed, 
On the evening of the 8th, a letter was 
brought them, adaressed to Any Europeans 
hiding at Karrakut.” It came from Mr. 
Tucker, the Benares commissioner, who 
was as remarkable for his efforts to preserve 
the lives of his countrymen, as some of his 
coadjutors were to avenge their deaths, 
He offered rewards for the heads of living 
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friends rather than for those of dead foes; 
and his policy was decidedly the more suc- 
cessful of the two; for the villagers gene- 
rally proved willing to hazard the vengeance 
of the hostile forces by saving life, but 
could rarely, if ever, be induced by threats 
or promises to earn blood-money. 

An escort of twelve volunteers, and as 
many of the 13th irregular cavalry, arrived 
‘on the following day; and, before night, the 
rescuied party joined the Benares commu- 
nity in the Mint. Four persons (either 
Europeans or Kast Indians), left behind at 
Jaunpoor, are said to have perished. These 
were Mr. and Mrs. Thriepland, the deputy- 
magistrate and his wife, who, after hiding 
themselves during the night of the outbreak 
in the house of one of the native police, 
were discovered and slaughtered by the 
irregular cavalry; a pensioned sergeant 
named Bignold; and a Mr. Davis, formerly 
au indigo-planter’s assistant, supposed to 
have been put to death by the villagers.* 

A life pension of 100 rupees (£10) per 
mensem,” was granted by government to 
Hingun Lall, with the honorary title of 
deputy-magistrate ; with permission, as the 
Lalla was an old man, to commute the 
pension to a life jaghire, to be extended to a 
second life on easy terms.t 

Allahabad is built on a spot which pos- 
sesses rare natural advantages for the pur- 
poses of commerce and defence, and has 
been, from a very early period, the site of 
a strongly fortified city. The ancient Pali 
bothra is said to have formerly stood here ; 
and the Brahmins still attach importance 
to the place, on eccount of the Prayaga, 
or sacred confluence of three most holy 
streams, which unite at Allahabad—namely, 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Sreeswati. By 
hathing at one favoured spot, the pilgrim 
is supposed to receive the same benefit 
that he would have derived from separate 
immersion in each stream; and this is no 
mere saving of trouble, inasmuch as the 
Sreeswati is elsewhere inaccessible to mortal 
touch, and everywhere invisible to mortal 
sight: but the Hindoos assert that it joins 
the other rivers by a subterranean channel. 
Devotees come here and wait, in boats, the 
precise period of the moon when, according 
to their creed, ablutions, duly performed, 
will wash from their souls the detilement of 


* Mr. Coesar’s Narrative. 
Church, pp. 267 to 276. 
+ Parl. Papers on Mutiny, 1857 (No. 7), p. 118. 

} Lieutenant-colonel Simpson’s account of the 
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sin; and the hopelessly sick, or extremely 
aged, come hither also, and, fastening three 
vessels of water round their bodies, calmly 
step into the water and quit this life, passing 
by what they believe to be a divinely ap- 
psinted road, into the world beyond the 
grave. The emperor Akhber, who patro- 
nised all religions, and practised none, was 
popular with both Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos. He built the modern Allahabad (the 
city of God), intending it as a stronghold to 
overawe the surrounding countries. The 
lofty and extensive fort stands on a tongue 
of land washed on one side by the Ganges, 
on the other hy the Jumna, and completely 
commands the navigation of both rivers. 
As a Buitish station, it occupies a position 
of peculiar importance. It is the first in 
the Upper Provinces, all to the eastward 
being called down-country. It is situated 
on the Grand Trunk road, 498 miles from 
Calcutta, 1,151 from Madras, 831 from Bom- 
bay, and 74 from Benares. Add to these 
advantages a richly stored arsenal, and a 
treasury containing £190,000; ¢ and it may 
be easily understood that its security ought 
to have been a primary consideration: yet, 
at the time of the Meerut outbreak, there was 
not a European soldier in Allahabad. The 
fort, and extensive cantonments some four 
miles distant, were occupied by the 6th 
N.L, a battery of Native artillery, and 
five companics of the Seik regiment of 
Ferozpoor, under Licutenant Brasyer, an 
officer of remarkable nerve and tact. 

Sir Henry Lawrence carly pressed 
on the government the importance of 
strengthening Allahabad with Europeans i} 
and seventy-four invalid artillerymen were 
consequently detached from Chunar, and 
arrived at Allahabad in the latter part of 
May. Two troops of the 3rd Oude irregular 
cavalry were sent by Sir II. Lawrence for the 
further protection of the fort.|| Several de- 
tachments of II.M. 84th marched through 
Allahabad between the time of the arrival of 
the Chunar artillerymen and the outbreak 
of the mutiny; and the officer in command 
of the station had discretionary orders to 
detain them if he deemed their presence 
needful; but there was nothing in the 
manner of the Native troops to occasion 
any doubt of their fidelity, or justify the 
detention of the Europeans. On _ the 


Mutiny at Allahabad.—See Times, August 26th, 
1857. 

§ Appendix to Parl. Papers on Mutiny, p. 187. 
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_ contrary, remarkable tranquillity prevailed ; 


aud there is no record of incendiary fires 
or midnight meetings, such as usually pre- 
ceded mutiny. Two men, who attempted to 
tumper with the 6th N.I., were delivered 
up to the authorities, and the entire regi- 
ment volunteered to march against Delhi. 
The governor-general in council issued a 
general order, thanking the 6th for their 
lovalty, and directed that “the tender of 
their services should be placed on the 
records of government, and read at the 
head of every regiment and company of the 
Bengal army, at a parade ordered for the 
purpose.”* ‘The order reached Allahabad, 
by telegraph, on the afternoon of the 4th 
of June. It was received with enthusiasm 
both by officers and men, and a parade was 
ordered, and carried through apparently to 
the satisfaction of all paitics. But this 
state of things was of brief duration. On 
the 5th of June, ominous messages came to 
Colonel Simpson (the commandant at the 
fort), of external dangers. Sir Henry Law- 
rence desired that the civilians should retire 
within the fort for the present; and Sir 
Ilugh Wheeler likewise sent word from 
Cawnpoor, “to man the fort with every 
available European, and make a good stand,” 
Then came the tidings of what had occurred 
at Benares; the Muropeans learning that 
the sepoys, instead of quietly surrendering 
their arms, had resisted and fled, and were 
reported to be marching against Allahabad ; 
while the native version of the story was 
—that the 37th, after being disarmed, had 
been faithlessly massacred by the Euro- 
peans. There wasa certain foundation of 
fact for both these statements. The well- 
disposed sepoys, who were the majority, 
had (as is stated by the best authority) 
quietly obeyed the order for disarmament: 
the turbulent minority had resisted; and 
their revolt, precipitated, if not caused, by 
what the European officers cali the mistake 
of one commander, and the incapacity of 
another (disabled by a sun-stroke), involved 
many loyal sepoys in the mutiny. It does 
not appear that the officers and men at Al- 
lahabad had any explanation, or arrived at 
any mutual understanding, with regard to 
the proceedings at Benares; only it was 
taken for granted hy the former, that the 
latter would be ready to fight, as foes, the 
countrymen whom they had, until then, re- 
garded as comrades in arms, identified with 
them in feeling and in interest. 

* Appendix to Parl. Papers on the Mutiny, p. 361. 
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On the night of the 5th (Friday), nearly 
all the Europeans slept in the fort; and 
the civilians, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
formed themselves into a volunteer com- 
pany about a hundred strong. Two guns, 
and two companies of the 6th N.L, were 
ordered down to the bridge of boats, which 
crosses the Jumna bencath the fort, in 
order to be ready to play upon the Benares 
surgents; the guns of the fort were at 
the same time pointed on to the Benares 
road, Captain Alexander, with two squid. 
rons of Oude cavalry, was posted in the 
Alopee Bagh—a large encamping-ground, 
under the walls of the fort, which com- 
manded all the roads to the station. The 
main body of the 6th remained in their 
lincs, in readiness to move anywhere at the 
shortest notice. 

Saturday evening came, and the Euro. 
peans were relieved by the non-arrival of 
the mutineers. Colonel Simpson and the 
chicf part of the officers sat together at 
mess at nine o’clock; and the volunteers 
who were to keep watch during the night 
were lying down to rest, and wait their sum- 
mons. ‘The volunteers were all safe in the 
fort; but there were two officers, less prudent 
or less fortunate, outside the gates. Cap- 
tain Birch, the fort-adjutant (a married man 
with a family), had preferred remaining in 
his own bungalow; and Lieutenant Innes, 
the executive engineer, lay sick in his, having 
resigned his appointment on the previous 
day from ill-health. There were, besides, 
some Kuropeans and many Kurasians, mer- 
chants’ clerks, and such like, in their own 
dwellings. None of them seem to have 
entertained any suspicion of what was going 
on in the lines of the 6th N.I., to which 
several Benares mutincers had found their 
way, and succeeded in inducing the 6th to 
join the mutiny. A Mohammedan, who 
acted, or affected to act, as an agent of the 
king of Delhi, was very active in heightening 
the panic and excitement. [1é is generally 
supposed to have been a Moolvee, or Moslem 
teacher; but some said he wags a Native 
officer; others, that he was a weaver b 
trade. As the “ Moolvee of Allahabad” he 
subsequently contrived to obtain notoriety. 

The discussions in the lines of the 6th 
N.I. were brought to an issue by a bugler 
rushing on parade, and sounding an alarm, 
Colonel Simpson had just quitted the mess, 
and was walking to the fort, when he heard 
thesignal, Ordering his horse, he mounted, 
and galloped to the parade, where he 
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“found the officers trying to fall-in their 
men.” The colonel had previously ordered | 
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but I managed to spur him to the fort (two 
miles) without further impediment. There 


the two guns to be brought from the bridge! the horse died shortly after of three musket- 


of boats to the fort, under the charge of an 


I shot wounds. 


On reaching the fort I im- 


artillery officer (Lieutenant Harward) and aj mediately disarmed the guards of the 6th 
Native guard. Instead of obeying the order, | regiment on duty and turned them out, 
the men had insisted on taking them to} leaving the Seik regiment to hold it, the 


cantonments, 
tance of Lieutenant Alexander, who sprang 
on his horse, and, hastily ordering his men 
to follow him, rode up to the mutineers, 
“and, rushing on the guns, was killed on 
the spot.’’* 
on; and, seeing that resistance was hope- 
less, he galloped into the fort, where he 
found the civilians assembled on the ram- 
parts, listening to what they believed to be 
the attack of the Benares mutineers. One 
of the civilians writes—‘The firing grew 
heavier, and we all thought that the insur- 
gents had entered the station, and were 
being beaten off by the regiment, so steady 
was the musketry—regular file firing. On, 
on it continued, volley after volley. ‘Oh! 
we all said, ‘those gallant sepoys are beat- 
ing off the rebels;’ for the firing grew 
fainter in the distance, as if they were 
driving a force out of the station. But 
before long the sad truth was known.” + 
First, Lieutenant Harward rode in, and 
told what he witnessed. Colonel Simpson 
arrived shortly after, and narrated the open 
mutiny of the regiment and the firnng 
on the officers, of whom Captain Plunkett, 
Lieutenants Stewart and Haines, Ensigns 
Pringle and Muuro, and two sergeants, 
were slaughtered on parade. The colonel 
himself had had a narrow escape. A havil- 
dar and some sepoys surrounded and hur- 
ried him off the field. He rode to the 
treasury, with the view of saving its con- 
tents, but was at once fired on by the 
sentry, and afterwards “received a regular 
volley from the guard of thirty men on one 
side, with another volley from a night picket 
of thirty men on the other. A guard of 
poor Alexander’s Irregulars stood passive.” 
The colonel adds—“I galloped .past the 
mess-house, where the guard was drawn 
out at the gate and fired at me. Here my 
horse got seriously wounded, and nearly fell ; 


* Lieutenant-colonel Simpson’s account.— Zimes, 
August 26th, 1857. 

+ Letter of Allahabad civilian.— Times, August 
25th, 1857. 

{ Lieutenant-colonel Simpson's account. 

§ ‘Ihe “ Allahabad civilian” speaks of nine; but the 
official returns name eight—Ensigns Cheek, Codd, 
Way, Beaumont, Bailiff Scott, and two Smiths.— 


Harward was likewise fired | 


Harward sought the assis-;only European troops being seventy-four 


invalid artillery, got from Chunar. The 
Madras European regiment began to pour 
in a few days after, and the command de- 
volved on the heutenant-colonel [Neil] of 
that corps.’ t 

No mention is made by Colonel Simpson 
of the horrible scene which is alleged to have 
taken place in the mess-room, after he and 
the senior officers had left it. Eight un- 
posted ensigns,§ mere boys fresh from 
England, and doing duty with the 6th N.I, 
were hayoneted there; and three of the 
officers who escaped heard their cries as 
they passed. || 

When the poor youths were left for dead, 
one of them, said to be Ensign Cheek (a 
son of the town-clerk of Evesham in 
Worcestershire), although severely injured, 
contrived to escape in the darkness to 
a neighbouring ravine, where he concealed 
himself for several days and nights, taking 
refuge from the heat of the sun by day, and 
wild beasts by night, amid the branches of 
a tree, and supporting life solely by the 
water of a neighbouring stream. On the 
night of the mutiny, no Europeans dared 
stir out of the fart to rescue those outside, 
or bring in the wounded. Their own posi. 
tion was extremely critical; the personal 
influence of Lieutenant Brasyer with the 
Seiks, being chiefly instrumental in preserv- 
ing their fidelity. The temptation of 
plunder was very great, and the work of 
destruction was carried on with temporary 
impunity. The treasury was looted, the 
gaol thrown open, and reckless bands of 
convicts were poured forth on the canton- 
ments and city. Captain Birch and Lieu- 
tenant Innes, who had intended passing 
the night in the same bungaiow, fled 
together towards the Ganges, and are 
supposed to have been murdered by the 
mutincers or insurgents, Lieutenant Hicks 


Supplement to the London Gazette, May 6th, 
18098. 

\| Letter of Allahabad civilian.—Zimes, August 
25th, 1857. 

q Mr. Hay, an American missionary, in Allahabad 
at the time of the mutiny, and who was personally 
acquajnted with Lieutenant Brasyer, says that he 
“rose from the ranks,”—7Z%smes, September, 1857. 
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ENSIGN CHEEK AND 


aud two young ensigns, left with the guns 
when Lieutenant Harward went to seek the 
nid of Captain Alexander, were not injured 
by the sepoys. They did not venture to 
take the direct road to the fort; but plunged 
into the Ganges, and, after some time, pre- 
sented themselves at the gate in safety, 
having first blackened their bodies with mud, 
in default of any other covering. Eleven 
European men (uncyvenanted servants, rail- 

f others), three women, 
and four children, are mentioved in the 
Gazette as having perished. No list of the 
Kurasians or natives murdered is given; but 
six drummers (Christians) of the 6th N.I. 
are stated as having been killed, it was 
supposed on the night of the mutiny, 
“whilst attempting to bury the murdered 
officers.”* The 6th N.I. quitted the city 
on the morning after the emeute; but the 
Moolvee had still a considerable host around 
his staudard; and the European garrison, 
though reinforced by successive detach- 
mcnts of the Madras Fusiliers, nad, during 
the first days after the mutiny, quite enough 
to do to hold their own within the fort, 
against the internal dangers of drunkenness 
insubordination. Consequently, uo 
efforts scem to have been made, and no 


' rewards offered, for the missing Europeans ; 


and the brave young ensign remained in his 
tree, with his undressed wounds, sinking 
with hunger and exhaustion, and listening 
anxiously, through four live-long days and 
nights, for the sound of friendly voices. 
Ou the filth day he was discovered by the 
rebels, and takén to a seral, or sleeping: place 
for travellers, where he found Conductor 
Coleman and his family in confinement, 
aud also a well-kuown native preacher 
named Gopinath, who had escaped with his 
wife and family from Futtehpore. Wheu 
the poor youth was brought in, he nearly 
fainted. Gopinath gave him some gruel, 
and afterwards water, to allay his burning 
thirst, The agony of his wounds being 
increased by lying on the hard boars, 
Gopinath prevailed on the daroga who had 
charge of the prisoners, to give Ensign 
Cheek a charpoy to lie on. This was done, 
aud the sufferer related to his native friend 
all he had undergone, and bade him, if he 
escaped, write to his mother in England, 


* Supplement to London Gazette, May 6th, 1858. 
+ The authority relied on regarding Ensign 
Cheek, is the Narrative of Gopinath Nundy, and of 
the Rev. J..Owen, of the American Board of Mis- 
sions, a society which has expended a considerable 
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and to his aunt at Bancoorah. At length 
the daroga, jealous of the intercourse be- 
tween the captives, placed Gopinath in the 
stocks, separating him from the others, and 
even from his own family, A body of 
armed Mohammedans came in and tried to 
tempt or terrify him into a recantation. 
His wife clung to him, and was dragged 
away by the hair of her head, receiving a 
severe blow on the forehead during the 
struggle. The ensign, who lay watching 
the scene, heard the offer of immediate 
release made to tlie native, on condition of 
apostasy, and, mastering his anguish and 
his weakness, called out, in a loud voice, 
“Padre, padre, be firm; do not give way.” 
The prisoners remained some days longer 
in hourly expectation of death. At length 
the Moolvee himself visited them. But 
they all held their faith; and at leugth, the 
approach of Licutenant Brasyer, with 
detachment of Seiks, put the fanatics to 
flight. The conductor and the catechist, 
with their famulics, were brought safely 
into the fort. The ensign survived just 
loug enough to be restored to his country- 
men, Before sunset on the same day 
(17th June), the spirit that had not yet 
spent seventeen summers on earth, entered 
Into rest with something of the halo of 
martyrdom upon it.t 


It was well that Colonel Neil had arrived | 
at Allahabad; for martial law had been | 


proclaimed there lmmediately after the 


mutiny; and the system adopted by indie | 


vidual Europeans, of treating disturbed dis- 
tricts with the license of a conquering army 
in an enemy’s country, had fostered evils 
which were totally subversive of all disci- 
pline. 

Among the documents sent to England 
by the governor-general in council, in 
proof of the spint of turbulent and indiscri- 
minate vengeance which it had been found 
necessary to check, is an extract from a 
letter, communicating the strange and humi- 
liating fact, that it was needful to restrain 
British functionaries from the indiscrimi- 
nate destruction, not only of innocent men, 
but even of “aged women and children ;” 
and this before the occurrence of the 
second, or the publication of the first, mas- 
sacre at Cawnpoor. The name of the 


sum of money in Allahabad. Another account, 
more graphic, but less authentic, was published—as 
an extract of a letter from an officer in the ser- 
vice of the Company—in the Times, of September 
7th, 1857. 
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writer of the letter, and of the persons | sioner, Mr. Chester, as “the political agent 
therein mentioned, are all withheld by ‘with the force,” which, from the date of his 
government; and the quotation begins letter (June 28th) must have been Neil’s— 


abruptly. 

«‘__. has adopted a policy of burning villages, 
which is, in my opinion, the most suicidal and 
mischievous that can be devised; it prevents the 
possibility of order being restored; the aged, women 
and childsen, are sacrificed, as well as those guilty 
of rebellion. Cultivation is impossible; a famine is 
consequently almost certain. ‘Lhe sternest measures 
are doubtless necessary, and every possible endeavour 
should be made to apprehend and punish those 
actually engaged in plunder or rebellion; but here 
there seems to be no discrimination. A railway 
officer, whose report you will probably see, did ex- 
cellent service, and seems to have Uchaved very 
gallantly when sent with a small guard to restore 
the railway where it might have been injured; but, 
in accordance with the custom, as he met with 
cpposition from some plunderers and mutineers, he 
burnt ten villages, which he found deserted. ‘The 
Trunk road now passes through a desert; the inhabi- 
tants have fled to a distance of four or five miles; 
and it scems to me to be obviously the proper policy 
to encourage all peaceable persons to return, not to 
destroy the villages and render the return of the 
eople impossible, Some five persons have been 
mvested with the powers of life and death in the 
station of Allahabad; each sits separately, and there 
are also courts-martial in the fort. 


“You will do the state service if you can check ! 


the indiscriminate burning of villages, and secure 
the hanging of the influential offenders, instead of 
those who cannot pay the police for their safety.”* 


In a subsequent letter, written probably 
by the same person, but evidently by a 
civilian of rank, the following passage 
occurs :—“ You have no conception of the 
dangers and difficultics created by lawless 
and reckless Kuropeans here. One of them 
cocked his pistol at Lientenaut Brasyer in 
the fort. The ruffian was as likely as not to 
have pulled the trigger; and, in that case, 
as Lieutenant Brasyer himself observed to 
me, his Seiks would have slain every Euro- 
pean in the fort. This was before Colonel 
Neil took the command: if it had happened 
in his time, the probability is that the 
offender would have been tried and 
hanged.” + 

An Allahabad “civil servant”—one of 
the five persons already mentioned as in- 
vested with powers of life and death, and 
who speaks of himself as having been 
subscquently appointed by the commis- 


* Letter, dated July 6th, 1857.— Parl. Papers 
(Commons), February 4th, 1857. Moved for by 
Henry 1).8eymour. Showing the proceedings “taken 
for the punishment of those who have been guilty 
of mutiny, desertion, and rebellion” in India; and 
the reason why the country generally was not put 


gives the following account of the proceed- 


ings after the arrival of the Fusiliers, be- 
fore, and after, the arrival of their colonel. 
He writes— 


“We dared not leave the fort; for who knows 
what the S-iks would have done if it had been left 
empty? However, let us not breathe one word of 
suspicion against them, for they behaved aplendidly, 
though they are regular devils. We lived on in 
this way till the Madras Fusiliers came up, and then 
our fun began. We ‘volunteers’ were parted off 
into divisions, three in number; and your humble 
servant was promoted to the command of one, the 
‘flagstaff division,’ with thirty railroad men under 
his command, right good stout fellows, every one of 
whom had been piundered, and were consequently 
as bloodthirsty as any demons need be. 
forth several times with the Sciks into the city, and 
had several skirmishes in the streets, when we spared 
no one. We had several volleys poured into us; 
but their firing was so wild that their bullets passed 
over and around us harmlessly, ‘The ‘flagstaff’ was 
always to the front; and they were so ating and 
reckless, that ‘the flagstaff boys’ became a by word in 
the fort. Every raseality that was performed was put 
down to them; and, in the end, the volunteers got a 
bad name for plundering The Seiks were great 
hands at it, and, in spite of all precaution, brought 
a great amount of property into the fort. Such 
scenes of drunkenness I never beheld. Sciks were 
to be seen drunk on duty on the ramparts, unable 
to hold their muskets. No one could blame them, 
for they are such jolly, jovial fellows, so different 
from other sepoys. 

“When we could once get out of the fort we were 
all over the place, cutting down all natives who 
showed any signs of opposition; we enjoyed these 
trips very much, so“pleasant it was to get out of that 
horiid fort for a few hours. One trip I enjoyed 
amazingly: we got on board a steamer with a gun, 
while the Seiks and Fusihers matched to the city; 
we steamed up, throwing shot right and left, till 
we got up to the bad places, when we went cn shore 
and peppered away with our guns, my old double- 
barrel that 1 brought out bringing down several 
niggers, so thirsty for vengeance was I. We fired 
the places right and left, and the flames shot up to 
the heavens as they spread, fanned by the breeze, 
showing that the day of vengeance had fallen on the 
treacherous villains.” 


The luckless British residents (not to 
speak of the native shopkeepers) were 
most shamefully treated by their defenders. 
What the city thieves and sepovs left, was 
looted by the Europeans and Seiks, who 
apparently could recognise no difference 


the non-adoption of which is stated by the governor- 
general in council, to have “been made a matter 
of complaint against the Indian government.”—p. 2. 
+ Letter dated “ Allahabad, July 22nd, 1857.”"— 
Tbid., p. 23. 
t Letter of Allahabad civilian, dated, June 28th, 


under martial law “after the mutinies’—a measure, | 1857,— Times, August 25th, 1857. 
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between friend and foe in this respect. 
The work of destruction was carried on 
with impunity under the very walls of the 
fort. Costly furniture, of no value to the 
plunderers, was smashed to pieces for the 
mere love of mischief. These did for 
private, what the enemy had done for public, 
property. Drunkenness was all but unj- 
versal, and riot reigned supreme. 

The Rev. J. Owen, a clergyman who had 
resided many years in Allahabad, and had 
been the founder of the establishment sup- 
ported in that city by the American Board 
of Missions—writes in his journal on the 
10th of June— 


“Our affairs in the fort are just now in a very 
bad way. A day or two since, some Europeans went 
out with a body of Seiks to the godowns, near the 
steamer ghaut, where large quantities of stores are 
lying. The Europeans began to plunder. The 
Seiks, ever ready for anything of the kind, seeing 
this, instantly followed the example. The thing has 
gone on from bad to worse, until it is now quite im- 
possible to restrain the Seiks, untamed savages as 
they are. 

“The day before yesterday, a poor man came to 
me, saying that he had had nothing to eat that day, 
and had been working hard as a volunteer in the 
militia. The colonel (Simpson) happened to be 

assing at the time. I took the man to him, telling 
bia that the poor fellow was working hard, and 
willing to work, in defence of the fort; but that he 
and his wife were starving. ‘The colonel went with 
me at once to the commissariat; and there, notwith- 
standing many objections on the ground of for- 
mality, assisted me in getting for him a loaf of 
hread. * * * One of the commissariat officers 
told me yesterday morning, that he did not know 
how those widows and children who came in on 
Monday night, could be supplied with rations, for 
they were not fighting-men! Everything is as 
badly managed as can be; indeed, there seems to 
be no management at all,”* 


The arrival of Colonel Neil changed the 
aspect of affairs, He had rapidly, though 
with much difficulty, made his way from 
Benares, which he left on the evening 
of the 9th, reaching Allahabad on the 
afternoon of the 11th, with an officer and 
forty-three of the Madras Fusiliers. The 
line of road was deserted; the terrified 
villagers had departed in the old “ Wulsa” 
style; scarcely any horses could be pro- 
cured; and coolies, to assist in dragging 
the dawk carriages, were with difficulty ob- 
tained. Colonel Neil (always ready to 
give praise where he deemed it due) says— 
“Had it not been for the assistance ren- 


* Sherer’s Indian Church, p- 214, 
+ Despatch from Colonel Neil 
June 14th, 1857.—Further Parl. 
the Mutinies, 
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dered by the magistrate at Mirzapoor (Mr. 
S. G. Tucker), we should have been obliged 
to have marched on and left our baggage. 
We found the country between this [Alla- 
habad] and Mirzapoor infested with bands 
of plunderers, the villages deserted, and 
none of the authorities remaining. Major 
Stephenson, who left Benares the same 
evening with a hundred Fusiliers by 
bullock-van, experienced the same difficul. 
ties. Many of the soldiers have been laid 
up in consequence of the exposure and 
fatigue; four have died suddenly.”+ The 
officer who accompanied Colonel Neil, says 
they accomplished “upwards of seventy 
miles in two nights, by the aid of a lot of 
natives pushing our men along in light 
four-wheeled cartiages.” 

Colonel Neil had probably received no 
adequate information of the state of Alla- 
habad. The telegraphic communication 
between that place and Benares had been 
completely cut off. The “lightning dawk” 
had been speedily destroyed by the muti- 
neers; and at a later stage they had an addi- 
tional incentive to its destruction, some of 
the more ingenious among them having 
discovered that the hollow iron posts which 
supported the wires, would make a good 
substitute for guns,§ and the wire, cut up in 
pieces, could be fired instead of lead. In 
fact, the whole of the proceedings which 
followed the Allahabad mutiny, were by 
far the most systematic of any until 
then taken hy the rebels. ‘Colonel 
Neil found the fort itself nearly blockaded ; 
and the bridge of boats over the Ganges 
was in the hands of the mob in the 
village of Daragunje, and partly broken. 
“I was fortunate,” he states, “to bribe 
some natives to bring a boat over to 
the left bank of the Ganges, in which I 
embarked part of my men: the people of 
the fort having by this time seen us, sent 
over boats some way down, By these 
means we all got into the fort, almost com- 
pletely exhausted from over-long nights’ 
march|| and the intense heat.’ The men 
might rest; but for the colonel, it would 
seem, there was important work to do, which 
admitted not of an hour’s delay. As- 
suming the command (superseding Colonel 
Simpson), he assembled his staff and held a 
council of war, at which he determined to 


t Letter dated “Allahabad, June 23rd."—Zimes, 
August 26th, 1857. 

§ Colonel Neil’s despatch, June 17th, 1867.—Fur- 
ther Parl. Papers, p. 57. || Ste tn orig, 
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attack Daragunje next morning. He then 
paraded the volunteers, addressed them in 
very plain language regarding their “ receut 
disgraceful acts of robbery and drinking,” 
and threatened to turn the next trans- 
gressor out of the fort. On the following 
morning, sixty Fusiliers, three hundred 
Seiks, and thirty cavalry, marched out 
under his own command. ‘I opened fire,” 
Colonel Neil writes, “with several round 
shots, on those parts of Daragunje occu- 
pied by the worst description of natives; 
attacked the place with detachments of 
Fusiliers and Seiks, drove’ the enemy out 
with considerable loss, burnt part of the 
village, and took possession of a repaired 
bridge, placing a company of Seiks at 
its head for its protection.”* Thus he 
reopened the communication across the 
Ganges. 

On the 12th, Major Stephenson’s de- 
tachment arrived. On the 13th, Colonel 
Neil attacked the insurgents in the village 
of Kydgunge, on the left bank of the 
Jumna, and drove them out with loss. 
A few days later he sent a steamer with a 
howitzer to clear the river, some dis- 
tance up the country—an expedition which, 
he says, “did much execution.” Before, 
however, he could act with any efficiency 
against the mutineers, he had found it 
necessary to reorganise the Allahabad gar- 
rison. Qn the 14th, he writes—“I have 
now 270 Fusiliers in high health and 
spirits, but suffering from the intense heat.” 
Yet on that day, he adds, “I could do little 
or nothing.” He accomplished, however, 
important work within the fort, by checking, 
with an energy like that of Clive, the pre- 
vailing debauchery and insubordination. 
From his first arrival he had “observed 
great drinking among the Seiks, and the 
Europeans of all classes;” and he soon 
learned the lawlessness which had_pro- 
ceeded even to the extent of the open 
plunder of the godowns belonging to the 
Steam Navigation Company, and of the 
stores of private merchants; the Seiks 
bringing quantities of fermented liquor, 
spirit, and wine into the fort, and selling 
their “loot” at four annas, or sixpence the 
bottle all round, beer or brandy, sherry or 
‘Champagne. Colonel Neil did not share 
the previously quoted opinion of one of the 
civilians of the hanging committee, regard- 


“Despatch from Colonel Neil to government, 
. June 17th, 1857.—Further Parl. Papers, p. 46. 
t Despatches of Colonel Neil, Allahabad, June 14th, 
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ing the “jolly Seiks;” on the contrary, he 
thought their devilry dangerous to friends 
as well as to foes; and was extremely 
anxious at the idea of their continuing in 
the same range of barracks with the Fusi- 
liers. They had been, he said, “coaxed into 
loyalty ; they had become overbearing, and 
knew their power ;” and he felt obliged to 
temporise with them, by directing the com- 
missariat to purchase all the liquor they 
had to sell. He further sent down the 
only two carts he had, to empty what re- 
mained in the godowns into the commis- 
sariat stores, and to destroy all that could 
be otherwise obtained. The next move 
was a more difficult one—namely, to get 
the Seiks out of the fort. They were very 
unwilling to go; and, at one time, it seemed 
likely to be a question of forcible ejection— 
“it was a very near thing indeed.” The 
influence of Captain Brasver (who, Colonel 
Neil says, “alone has kept the regiment 
together and all right here”) again pre- 
vailed, and the Seiks took up their position 
outside the fort, and were consoled for 
being forbidden to loot European pro- 
perty, by constant employment on forays 
against suspected villages, the prospect of 
plunder being their spring of action.t 
Even after their ejection, it was no easy 
matter to keep them from the fort, and pre- 
vent the re-establishment of the boon com. 
panionship, ‘which was so manifestly dete- 
riorating the morality and discipline of 
both parties. The colonel declared that 
the Seiks had heen running in and out 
like cats; he had blocked up some of 
their ways, but there were still too many 
sallyports: and, in writing to government, 
he states— There is no engineer officer 
here; there ought to be; and one should 
be sent sharp.” t 

Colonel Neil now resolved on forwarding 
the majority of the women and children to 
Calcutta. The fort was still crowded, not- 
withstanding the expulsion of the Seiks; 
and in a state of extreme filth, the native 
Jow-caste servants having fled. On the 
15th and 17th of June, he sent down, by 
two steamers, fifty women and forty-six 
children, “all the wives, children, widows, 
or orphans of persons (several ladies and gen- 
tlemen) who have been plundered of all 
they had, and barely escaped with their 
lives.” Seventeen men accompanied. the 
17th, and 19th, 1857.—Further Papers for 1867 (not 


numbered), pp. 46, 48, and 60, 
t Colonel Neil's despatch, June 17th, 1857; p. 61. 
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party, the crews of the steamers (Moham- 
medans) being suspected. The VOyYAgE Was 
safely accomplished, and was attended b 
an interesting circumstance. One of the 
persons selected to take charge of the 
Englishwomen and their ehildren, and who 
performed the office with great ability and 
tenderness, was a Hindoo convert, named 
Shamacharum Mukerjea, by birth a Brah- 
min of high-caste. He had been baptized 
in early youth by Seotch missionaries, and 
had from that time pursued, with rare de- 
termination of purpose, a most difficult 
course. He worked his passage to Eng- 
land on board a sailing ship; landed with a 
single letter of introduction from Dr. Duff; 
got into an engineering establishment, for 
the sake of learning that business; bore 
up, amid all the discouragements that await 
an alien with a dark skin and an empty 
purse; endured the chilling winds and 
dense fogs of an uncongenial climate, rising 
at six, and going regularly to his work, 
till, his object being accomplished, he 
was enabled to return to India, where 
he was fortunate in procuring an appoint- 
ment,* 

To return to Allahabad. On the 17th of 
June, Neil writes—‘“ The Moolvee has fled, 
and two of his men of rank were slain on 
the 15th.” One of the insurgent leaders was 
captured, and brought before Captain Bras- 
yer. Hewas a young man, magnificently 
dressed, and said to be a nephew to the 
Moolvee. Some questions were put to him, 
aud he was ordered into confinement. The 
Seiks were about to take him away, when, 
suddenly, by a violent effort, he freed his 
hands, which had been fastened at his back, 
seized a sword, and made a thrust at one of 
his captors. Captain Brasyer sprang for- 
ward, wrested the weapon from his hand, 
and flung him on the ground; and “ the 
enraged Seiks, while the chief was pros- 
trate, placed their heels on his head, and 
literally crushed out his brains, and the 
body was thrown outside the gates.”’+ 
Colonel Neil mentions, that “some Chris- 
tian children” had been “sent in” at this 
date; but he does not say by whom. 

On the 19th of June, he states—“ Two 
hundred bullocks, with drivers, were brought 


* Missionary Sketches in Northern India; by 
Mrs. Weitbrecht; p. 97. 

+ Rev. Mr. Hay’s account of Allahabad Mutiny. 

Fimes, September, 1857. 

{Telegram from Allahabad to Calcutta.—Ap- 
pendix to Parl. Papers, p. 327. 


im here yesterday: this is all our public car- 
riage at present. Our commissariat officer 


y | 1s away; and that department is, in conse- 


quence, inefficient.” There was an utter 
absence of ordinary stores: the commonest 
articles of food could with difficulty be ob- 
tained, and great scarcity of medicine was 
felt here and at Benares. No information 
is given regarding the 1,600 siege-train 
bullocks, which, on the 28th of the pre- 
vious month, the commissariat officer at 
Allahabad was ready, “if allowed, to give 
fur the immediate conveyance of Euro- 
peans from the river Sone to Cawnpoor.” 

In fact, the state of things at Allahabad, as 
incidentally described in the public des. 
patches and private correspondence of the 
period, is most discreditable to those re- 
sponsible for it. From the middle of May 
to the 6th of June, the local authorities 
were totally unmioleated. At least, they 
might have laid in supplies to the fort, and 
prepared in every possible way for the speedy 
and easy conveyance of a few hundred 
British troops, the short distance of 120 
miles. Cawnpoor was only thus far off; and 
this fact makes it more terrible to think 
of the three weeks’ maintenance of the 
intrenchments, from the 6th to the 27th of 
June, and the yet more exhausting agony 
endured by the bereaved women and chil- 
dren, from the 27th of June to the 16th of 
July. Their condition could not have been 
known to their countrymen without some 
immediate effort being made for their re- 
hef; and it could scarcely have remained un- 
known had our system of intelligence been 
less generally defective. There were some 
marked exceptions; but at Allahabad they 
had no system at all. Setting apart Colonel 
Neil, Captain Brasyer, the magistrate (Mr. 
Court), and a few others, whose influence 
may be traced, the majority of the Europeans 
seem to have concentrated their energies on 
indiscriminate slaughter. The preservation 
of their countrymen in scattered stations, and 
even of Britis: dominion in India; the con- 
ciliation and protection of the agricultural 
classes, as a means of facilitating the ad- 
vance of the relieving force; the inducing 
the villagers and itinerant traders of all 
sorts, especially grain merchants, to eome 
forward fearlessly to our aid, certain of pay- 
ment and reward for the various services 
they had it in their power to render, and, 
above all, of being shielded from the exac- 
tions of Seiks and Goorkas, or even lawless 
Europeans ;—these, it is to be feared, were 
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considerations quite beyond the ordinary 
class of volunteers. An able military leader 
anywhere, but specially in India, must nceds 
be also a statesman and financier. Neil’s 
occupation of a separate command was too 
brief to show to what extent he might have 
posséssed these qualities; and his eager 
panegyrists have praised his “vigour,” and 
boasted of the panic it inspired among the 
natives, ina manner which is calculated to 
detract undeservedly from his fame, when, 
the thirst for vengeance being assuaged, 
posterity shall learn to look calmly on the 
Indian mutiny of 1857, and weigh the deeds 
of the chief actors with a steadier hand than 
contemporary judges are likely to possess. 
Then it may, perhaps, be deemed that Neil’s 
best services were not those which carned 
him temporary popularity ; and that Ins ad- 
mirers may be glad to palliate the “ village- 
burning” and “unlimited hanging” system 
pursued by him hefore the capitulation of 
Cawnpoor, as having been, perhaps, a mis- 
taken policy, adopted in the hope of terrify- 
ing the wavering into submission, and so 
bringing the war to a speedy close. ‘The 
very reverse was the case. The worst mas- 
sacres occurred after the firing into the 
disarmed troops at Benares; and, strange 
to say, a similar cruel blunder is de- 
clared by Captain Thomson, in his Story 
of Cawnpoor, to have driven the 58rd N.1. 
intorebellion, Ife declares, most positively, 
that the men were quictly cooking their 
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* Since the publication of the chapter containing 
the account of the siege and fist massacre of Cawn- 
poor, ae Thomson has issued a most interest- 
ing wok on the subject, reiterating his previous 
statements, with important additional particulars. 
The 2nd cavahy were, he says, the first to rise. 
The old subahdar major of the regiment defended 
the coloms and treasue in the quaiter-guard as 
long as he could, and was found, in the morning, 
lying beside the empty regimental chest, weltering 
in his blood. He recovered, however, but was 
killed by a shell while defending the intrenchment. 
“An hour or two alter the flight of the cavalry, 
the Ist N.I. also bolted, leaving their officers un- 
touched upon the parade-ground. The 56th NT. 
followed the neat morning, The 53rd remained, 
till, by some error of the general, they were fired 
into. Iam atan utter loss to account for this pro- 
ceeding. The men were peacefully occupied in 
their lines, cooking; no signs of mutiny had ap- 
peared amongst their ranks; they had refused all 
the solicitations of the deserters to accompany them, 
and seemed quite steadfast, when Ashe’s battery 
opened upon them by Sir Hugh Wheeler’s com- 
mand, and they were literaily driven from us by 
9-pounders. ‘The only signal that had preceded 
this step was the calling into the intrenchments 
of the Native officers of the regiment. The whole 
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food in their lines, when General Wheeler 
(of whom he speaks as a once admirable, but 
worn-out, commander), under theinfluence of 
some extraordinary misconception, gave the 
fatal order to Lieutenant Ashe, of the artil- 
lery, which caused the 53rd to be dispersed 
anddriven from the station with 9-pounders.* 
These facts must be borne in mind ; because 
the “esprit de corps,” evinced by the muti- 
necrs, is to some extent explained by the fact, 
that several of the revolted regiments as- 
serted, at different periods, each one its own 
special grievance, and urged it, too, upon the 
consideration of their own officers, when, 
as will be seen in subsequent chapters, the 
fortune of war brought them into com. 
munication, The difficulties with which 
Colonel Neil had to contend at Allahabad, 
have been very insufficiently appreciated. 
Disease, drunkenness, and insubordination 
among the Huropeans and Seiks, were more 
dangerous foes than the Moolvee and his 
rabble host, though stated to amount to 
three or four thousand. Cholera appcared 


among the Fusihers on the evening of | 


the 18th, when several men came into 
hospital with the disease in its worst form. 
Before midmght eight men were buried, 


and twenty more died during the following 


day.f All the cholera patients were carried 
to the Masonic lodge, a short distance 
from the fort, which had been converted into 
an hospital; but the want of comforts for 
the sick was painfully felt. “The barracks,” 


of them cast in their lot with us, besides 150 
privates, most of them belonging to the grena- 
dier company, The detachment of the 53rd, posted 
at the treasury, held their ground against the 
rebels about four hours. We could hear their 
musketry in the distance, but were not allowed to 
attempt their relief. The faithful little band that 
had joined our desperate fortunes was ordered to 
occupy the military hospital, about 600 yards to the 
east of our position, and they held it for nine days; 
when, in consequence of its being set on fire, they 
were compelled to evacuate. ‘They applied for ad- 
mission to the intrenchments, but were told that we 
had not food sufficient to allow of an increase to our 
number.” They were, consequently, dismissed to 
care for their own safety as they best could; Major 
Tillersden giving each man a few rupees, and a 
certificate of fidelity.---Story of Carenpuor; by Cap- 
tain Mowbray Thomson; pp. 39, 40. 

+ The American missionary, Owen, notes in his 
diary, June 19th, the deaths of three ladies on that 
day—named Hodgson, Purser, and Williams—of 


cholera; adding, “I predicted that the filth allowed | 


to accumulate about the doors and in the drains, | 


would breed disease of some kind. ‘The authoni- 
ties have now commenced the work of cleansing 
and sprinkling them with lime.’—Sherer’s Indian 
Church, p. 226 
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the colonel writes, “are in bad order, fol- 
lowers of any description being almost un- 
rocurable; there are but few punkahs, and 
no tatties ;* the men have, therefore, not the 
roper advantages of barrack accommoda- 
tion for this hot season. JI regret to add, 
that the supply of medicines here has failed ; 
there appears to have been little or none 
kept in Allahabad; and our detachments 
only brought up sufficient for the march.” t 
On the 19th, he writes—“ I hope no time 
will be lost in sending up here an efficient 
commissariat department; such should be 
here. Weare most badly offin that respect ; 
and the want of bread, &c., for the Muro- 
peans, may no doubt increase the dis- 
ease.’{ On the 22nd, he announces, by 
telegram, the decrease of cholera, and the 
arrival of the head-quarters of H.M. 8 ith, 
and 240 more of the Fusiliers; adding— 
“Davidson, of commissariat, arrived; now 
hope to get something done. Endeavouring 
to equip, with carriage and provisions, 400 
Europeans, with two guus, to push on 
towards Cawnpoor.’§ ‘wo days. later, it 
was discovered that there were but sixteen 
dhoohes, or litters, available (although a con- 
siderable number of these was a primary 
requisite for the projected expedition), and 
that ail matermals for making others were 
wanting, as well as workmen: a supply 
was therefore telegraphed for, and ordered 
by government, the order being given at 
Calcutta, on the day of the capitulation of 
Cawnpoor. 

An officer of the Fusiliers writes to Kng- 
land on the 23rd-——“ He (the colonel) 1s 
now hard at work getting his force together 
to move on to the assistance of Cawnpoor 
and Lucknow, both places being in the 
ercatest danger, for all the sepoys that 
have run away are now gathering around 
Lucknow. Our reports concerning that 
city and Cawnpoor are most gloomy; but 
reports in this country and at this time are 
always against us. You can have no idea 
of the awful weather, and of our sufferings 
from the heat; we sit with wet clothes over 
our heads, but the deaths from sun-stroke 
continue large: that dreadful scourge cho- 


~ Jera has also broken out, and we have lost 


\ 


already seventy fighting-men. We buried 
twenty, three nights ago, at onc funeral ; 
and the shrieks of the dying were some- 


* Talties, thatched screens wetted to cool the air. 
+ Further Darl. Papers relative to the Mutinies, 
~ 1857 (not numbered), p. 48. 


} Lbid., p. 59. § Tbid., p. 32. 
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thing awful: two poor ladies who were 
living over the hospital died, I believe, from 
fright. We have now got about 400 men 
outside the fort, and the discase is certainly 
on the decline. Up to to-day we have had 
little to eat; indeed, I would not have fed 
a dog with my yesterday’s breakfast; but 
our mess and the head-quarters arrived 
yesterday, and our fare was much better 
to-day, All the village people ran away; 
and any one who had worked for the Euro- 
peans, these murderers killed; so if the 
population was to a man against us, we 
should stand but a bad chanee. <A poor 
baker was found with both his hands cut 
off, and |is nose slit, beeause he had sent 
in bread to us.”’|| 

The extreme hatred evinced for the Eng- 
lish, must have been aggravated by the 
policy planned by Neil, and carried through 
by his subordinates without the slizhtest 
discrimination, This was to “completely 
destroy all the villages close to, and forming 
the suburbs of, the city,’ and to make a 
severe example by “laying the eity under 
the heaviest possible contribution, to save it 
from destruction also.” He expected great 
service from the gentlemen of the railway 
engineers, who formed the volunteer corps 
already alluded to; as these, with the faithful 
Native troopers, would enable him to stnke 
a few blows against the zemindars and 
parties of insurgents he could not otherwise 
reach. The leader of the volunteers, the 
“civilian”? already quoted, undertook the 
mission with vengeful zest. He writes— 
“very day we have had expeditions to 
burn and destroy disaffected villages, and 
we have taken our revenge. 1 have been 
appointed chief of a commission for the trial 
of all natives charged with offences against 
government and persons; day by day we 
have strung up eight and ten men. We 
have the power of life and death in our 
hands, and J] assure yon we spare not. A 
very summary trial is all that takes place ; 
the condemned culprit is placed under a 
tree with a rope round his neck, on the top 
ofa carriage ; and, when it is pulled away, 
off he swings.’** 

One of the “rank and file” voluntcers, a 
railway official, has also furnished an ac- 
count of the proccedings of the corps; which 
entirely agrees with that of its leader. 


|| Letter published in the Zimes, August 26th, 
1857. 

{ Colonel Neil’s despatch, June \7th, 1857, 

** Letter of Allahabad civilian, June 28th, 1857. 
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proceeds to state— 


“ Colonel Neil immediately ordered all us civilians 
out of the fort. Stern and harsh as the order 
appeared, I verily believe that it was our salvation. 
The night we were turned out we slept on the ground 
on the. glacis of the fort, under the shelter of the 
gung, all the males taking their turn as sentries to 
guard the women and children. Every native that 
appeared in sight was shot down without question, 
and in the morning Colonel Neil sent out parties of 
his regiment, although the poor fellows could saci 
walk from fatigue and exhaustion, and burned all 
the villages near where the ruins of our bungalows 
stood, and hung every native they could catch, on the 
trees that lined the road. Another tees of soldiers 
penetrated into the native city and set fire to it, 
whilst volley after volley of grape and canister was 
pours into the fugitives as they fled from their 

urning houses. In a few hours, such was the terror 
inspired, that it was deemed safe for us to go up to 
the station. Of course we never go out unarmed ; 
and all men (natives) we employ are provided with 
a pass. Any man found without one, is strung up 
by the neck to the nearest tree,”* 


The civilians were, perhaps, naturally 
more inveterate and indiscriminating in their 
vengeance than the military; having suffered 
greater destruction of property; but both 
combined to scourge the wretched pea- 
sautry. The official and private letters of 
the time have been largely and literally 
quoted in evidence of facts which would 
hardly be believed on other authority than 
that of the chief actors. The reinforce- 
ments of Fusiliers marked their way, from 
Benares to Allahabad, in blood and flame, 
not following the regular track, for that was 
almost deserted; but making dours, or forays, 
in the direction of suspected villages. Cuap- 
tain Fraser’s detachment was joined by two 
civilians—Mr, Chapman and Mr. Moore, 
the magistrate of Mirzapoor. The troops 
were out some four or five days; leaving 
Benares on the 18th, and reaching Allaha- 
bad on the 19th of June. The necount is 
too long for insertion; but it begins and 
ends with “burning villages’”’—a process to 
which civilians in general (being almost all of 
them, in some way or other, connected with 
the collection of the revenue) would probably 
not have becn so partial, had they been 
fundholders instead of stipendiaries. Two 
villages near Gopeegunje were first visited 
with destruction. ‘Their inhabitants were 
accused of having plundered grain. Captain 
Fraser and a party of Fusiliers proceeded 
thither, called on the principal persous to 
appear, and, finding they had escaped, set 

* Letter of railway official, Allahabad, June 28rd. 
—Duily News, August 25th, 1867, 
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fire to the houses. Next came the turn 
of three zemindars, accused of having pro- 
claimed themselves rajahs, and of plunder. 
ing. Lieutenant Palliser, who, with eighty 
of the 13th irregular cavalry, had joined 
Fraser near Gopeegunje, went, with fifty of 
his men and Messrs. Chapman and Moore, 
to a village three miles off. They captured 
the zemindars, brought them into camp, 
tried them by court-martial, and hanged 
them before eight o’clock the same even. 
ing. At daybreak on the 16th, Fraser, 
with a hundred Fusiliers and the eighty 
Irregulars, marched in pursuit of “a man 
named Belour Sing, who, with 1,200 fol. 
lowers, was reported to be in a village five 
miles from the Grand Trunk road.” For 
the leader of 180 men to endeavour to 
apprehend the leader of 1,200 men, would 
seem somewhat rash; but Belour Sing did 
not abide the struggle; he fled, leaving 
his house and village, named Dobaar, to 
be burned by the Europeans. Everything 
was found to have been carried off except 
some grain and a small quantity of gun- 
powder. A reward of 200 rupees was 
offered by Mr. Chapman for the capture 
of the chief. 

There was one gratifying incident in this 
expedition. A zemindar came to the camp 
one evening with a Native officer. The 
latter, who was in command of twelve 


sepoys, said that he and his companions | 


had succeeded in preserving some govern- 
ment treasure, amounting to 12,000 rupees, 


although they had been attacked by dacvits, | 


and the village burned. Captain Fraser 
proceeded to the spot, about a mile off the 
road between Baroad and Sydabad, and 
there found the faithful sepoys at their 
post. 

There were a few more court-martial 
sentences, a village burned by the Fusiliers, 
and two by the irregular cavalry, before 
the series of murderous raids were brought 
to a conclusion by the arrival of the party, 
all unharmed, at Allahabad.¢ This sort of 
service may be spirited work for amateurs; 
but it is doubtful whether it does not 
materially injure the discipline, which is 
the soul of efficiency in a regular army. 
Shortly afterwards, as will be shown, Pal- 
liser’s Irregulars, to his rage and disgust, 
refused to follow him in fair fight, 

On the 30th of June, Neil states (in a 
private letter), that, for want of food and 


t Captain Fraser's despatch, Allahabad, June 19th, 
1857.—Further Papers, 1857 (not numbered), p. 47. 
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carriage, he had been unable to send a 
single man to relieve Cawnpoor; for the 
awful heat rendered it certain death to 
have moved troops without, or with only 
a few, tents. Besides, he adds—“I could 
not leave this, the most important for- 
tress in India, insecure. To cover all, 
cholera has attacked us with fearful viru- 
lence. Within three days there were 121 
cases in the Fusiliers alone, and fifty-seven 
deaths. I was so exhausted for a few days, 
I was obliged to lie down constantly, and 
only able to get up when the attacks were 
going on, and then I was obliged to sit 
down on the batteries to give my orders 
and directions.” 

On the afternoon of the same day, a 
column marched for Cawnpoor, under the 
direction of Major Renaud, “a gallant and 


most intelligent officer,’* “brave even to 
rasliness.”+ It consisted of 400 Euro- 
peans, 300 Seiks, 100 irregular cavalry, 
under Palliser, and two guns, under Lieu- 
tenant Harwood. | 

The first day’s march was extremely 
trying, for the troops had to encounter a 
hot wind, “like the breath of a furnace.” 
They had, besides, hot work to do, for “some 
villages were fired; and any native found in 
arms, who could not prove his asserted in- 
nocence, was summarily hanged, such being 
the instructions under which we acted.”t 
On the 4th of July, the march was arrested 
by a brief message from Sir Henry Law- 
rence—“ Halt where you now stand; or, if 
necessary, fall back.”§ ‘The reason was, 
that Cawnpoor had capitulated, and all the 
besieged were supposed to have perjshed. 
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Anoruer district in the Cawnpoor (mili- 
tary) division was destined to take the 
second rank, amid the dreary scenes of 


pitiless massacre, perpetrated at the insti- 
gation of an angry and ambitious woman, 
upon all the Europeans placed by the flood 
of revolt within her reach. 

The annexation of Jhansi, and the con- 
tempt with which the lately reigning family 
were treated, have been shown in the in- 
troductory chapter. The independence of 
the little principality was gone beyond re- 
demption, if English supremacy continued ; 
and when the Ranee heard that the vast 
mercenary army of the Feringhees had re- 
volted, she resolved to cast in her lot with 
In the 
prime of life (some years under thirty), 
exceedingly beautiful, vigorous in mind and 
body, Lakshmi Bye had all the pride of the 
famous Rajpoot prince,|| who— 


“rather than be less, 
Cared not to be at all.” 


* Mutiny of the Bengal Army: by One who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 122. 
ft Journal of Major North, 60th Rifles j p. 26. 
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She was a heathen: the forgiveness of in- 
juries was no article in her creed; and 
believing herself deeply injured by the 


' mutiny, in connection with a treacherous, | infraction of the Hindoo laws of adoption 


and inheritance, she threw aside every con- 
sideration of tenderness for sex or age, and 
committed herself to a deadly struggle with 
the Supreme government, by an act, for 
which, as she must have well known, her | 
own life would, in all human probability, 
pay the forfeit. Her relatives (that is, her 
father and sister) fought for and with her; 
but there is no proof that she had any able 
counsellor, but rather that she was herself 


the originator of the entire proceedings 


which made Jhansi an important episode in 
the war, from the time when the Ranee 
flung down the gauntlet by a reckless, 
ruthless massacre of men, women, and 
children of the hated usurping race, till the 
moment when she fell lifeless from her 
white war-horse, by the side of her dead 
sister. 

Nowhere was the overweening confidence 

t Ibid., p. 28. § Lb:d., ne 37. 
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| The Rana Umra, the opponent of the Emperor 
Jehangeer.—Tod’s Rayast’han, vol. i., p. 367. 
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of the English more remarkable than at 
Jhansi, which, as the residence of a Native 
court, had attained some importance for 
its trade and manufactures. The former 
rajah had paid great attention to tlie 
regulation of its streets and bazaars, 
whicli were remarkably clean and orderly.* 
Sleeman estimated its population at 60,060+ 
—a very large number in proportion to the 
size of the place, and the state of which it 
was the capital. Jhansi town is situated 
among tanks and groves of fine timber 
trees, and is surrounded by a good wall. 
The palace was itself a fortress, built on 
a rock overlooking the town; and the im- 
posing appearance of this lofty mass of 
stone, surmounted by a huge round tower, 
was justified by the number of cannon it 
possessed, said to amount to some thirty or 
forty pieces. The government had had 
repeated warning of the bitter discontent 
which the annexation of any state, however 
small, caused in the capital, by drying up 
the main source of income of the citizens, 
who depended for a livelihood on the ex- 
penditure of the court; yet Jhansi was left, 
fort and all, without a single European 
solilier. 

Jhansi lies on the route from Agra to 
Saugor, 142 miles south of the former, 130 
north of the latter, and 245 west of Alla- 
habad. The troops in the station con- 
sisted of— _ 


Detail of Foot Artillery—Zuropeans, none; Na- 
tives, 27, Wing of the 12th N.l.— Europeans, 6; 
Natives, 622. Head-quarters and wing of 14th 
Irregular Cavalry—Kuropeans, 5; Natives, 332. 


In all—11 Kuropeans to 881 Natives. 

In the spring of the year the cartridge 
question had been the pretext, or the cause, 
of excitement and disaffection; but the in- 
fantry at Jhansi and at Nowgong (the 
nearest military station), are asserted 
“to have become ashamed at the mention 
of it;” and the burning of empty bunga- 


lows had ceased some time before the out-{d 


break of the mutiny. Captain Dunlop, the 
officer in command of the station, had no 
distrust of the troops; and the commis- 
sioner, Captain Skene, and the deputy- 
commissioner, Captain Gordon, concurred, 
up to the Jast, in ridiculing the precautions 
taken at Nowgong. Such, at least, is the 

* Thornton’s Grazetteer. 

oe Rambles and Recollections, vol. i., 
p- . 


t a Scot, 12th N.I., to deputy-adjutant- 
general.—Parl. Papers on Mutinies (No. 4), p, 121. 
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statement of the case by Captain Scot, of 
the 12th N.I., then on duty at the latter 
station.§ Unfortunately, he writes from 
memory only; for the documents which | 
would have shown, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, the state of affairs at Jhansi and 
Nowgong, were destroyed, with the other 
records, in the conflagration which took place 
at both places; and the accounts sent to 
Cawnpoor met a similar fate. 

Cuptain Scot, however, states from hig 
own knowledge, that some days before the 
mutiny occurred, Captain Dunlop sent over 
to Major Kirke, the officer in command at 
Nowgong, letters from Skene and Gordon, 
declaring that they had learned, from sepa- 
rate sources, that one Luckmun Rao (the 
servant of the Ranee of Jhansi) was doing 
his best to induce the 12th N.I. to mutiny; 
but whether with or without the authority 
of the Ranee, had not been ascertained, 
Subsequent letters spoke of spies, or agents 
of sedition, finding their way to the Native 
lines, and being strongly opposed by some 
of the more loyal and zealous sepoys, 
Of the fidelity of the Irregulars no sus- 
picion appears to have been entertained ; 
and, indeed, both at Jhansi and Nowgong, 
the infantry revolted first, though ‘the 
cavalry were the most bloodthirsty” after- 
wards. 

The only European testimony on record 
regarding the mutiny, is a brief and scarcely 
legible note from Captain Dunlop. Con- 
cerning the massacre which ensued, there 
is none; for no European witness survived 
to tell the tale. The note runs thus :— 


“ To the Officer commanding at Nowgong. 


“Jhansi, June 4th, 1857; 4 p.m. 

“Sir,—The artillery and infantry have broken 
into mutiny, and have entered the Star Fort. No 
one has been hurt as yet. Look out for stragglers. 

“Yours, &c., 
“J. DUNLop.” 

This communication reached Major Kirke, 
by express, at eleven o’clock on the following 
ay. 
On the 10th, a letter in English came 
from Tewarry Hossein, the tehsildar of 
Mowraneepoor (thirty miles from Nowgong), 
stating that he had heard of the murder 
of every European at Jhansi, and had 
received a perwannah, to the effect that the 
Ranee was seated on the gadi (Hindoo 
§ See despatch last quoted; and a long letter 
published in the Zimes, September 11th, 1857; not 
signed, but evidently written by Captain Scot, to the 


wife of Lieutenant Ryves, acquainting her with that 
officer’s escape to Gwalior and Agra. 
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throne), and that he was to carry on busi- 
ness as hitherto. He added, that he meant 
to leave the place at once; and he did so. 


' The same afternoon, the mails that had 


been sent towards Jhansi on the 5th and 
subsequent days, were brought back in one 
bag, the runners having feared to enter the 


 gtation.* 


Many weeks elapsed before any authentic 
statements could be obtained of the pro- 
ceedings at Jhansi, after the transmission 
of Captain Dunlop’s note. At length Cap- 
tain Scot ascertained and communicated to 
government the following account, which he 
obtained from three natives, one of whom 


~ was with the Europeans during the whole of 


' marched into the Star fort. 


the outbreak. The evidence was given by 
the three witnesses separately at Nowgong, 
Mahoba, and Banda; and agreed so nearly 
as to be received as trustworthy. 

Only one company (7th) of the 12th 
N.1. mutinied on the 4th of June. Headed 
by a havildar, named Goor Bux, the men 
This was a 
small building, where the guns and trea- 
sure were kept, close to the infantry guns. 

Captain Dunlop paraded the rest of the 
2th N.I., with the cavalry; and they all said 
they would stand by him. Disarming them, 
of course, was out of the question, Captain 
Dunlop was an energetic officer, and had 
been reported, by Gencral Wheeler, a few 
days before, as “a inan for the present 
crisis.” Seeing that all continued quiet, he 
employed himself, on the 6th of June, in 
preparing shells at the quarter-guard of the 
12th N.I. He then posted some letters; 
and in returning from the office, with En- 
sign ‘Taylor, crossed or approached the 
parade. Here he and his companion were 
shot dead by some of the 12th. The poor 
ensign had only arrived at Jhansi a few 
days before, having made great haste to 
rejoin his regiment, when the mutiny be- 
gan. Lieutenant Campbell, 15th N.I, 
serving with the 14th Irregulars, escaped to 
the palace-fort, where Lieutenant Burgess, 
of the revenue survey department, with 


* Further Parl. Papers, 1857 (No. 4), p. 125. 

t Statement of Commissioner Erskine.— London 
Gazette, May 6th, 1857; p. 2248. 

tIn the East India Army List for 1858, Lieute- 
nant Ryves is mentioned as having been killed on 
the 6th at Jhansi; but this must be an error. He 
quitted Jhansi, with a detachment, two or three days 
before the mutiny; and although he may have re- 
turned there, he certainly reached both Gwalior and 
Agra some time later.—Officer’s Letters, in Times, 
September 3rd and 11th, 1857, 
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several English and Eurasian subordinates, 
had been for some time residing. On 
the evening of the 4th of June, they were 
joined by Captain Skene, his wife and two 
children ; Lieutenant Gordop, Dr. M‘Egan, 
his wife and sister; Lieutenant Powys, his 
wife and child; Mrs. G. Browne, her sister 
and child; and the English and Eurasian 
employés in the Civil and Canal depart- 
ments, and Salt excise. Lieutenant G. 
Browne, the deputy-commissioner, fled to 
Oorai, with Ensign Browne and Licutcnant 
Lamb.t Lieutenant Ryvest and another 
Kuropean, named McKellar, escaped to 
Gwalior. Lieutenant Turnbull took refuge 
in a tree, but was discovered and shot down. 
Whether the Europeans in the fort held any | | 
communication with the Rance is not known; 
but they are stated to have remained unmo- 
lested till the 7th of June, and to have been 
employed, during the interval, in endeavour- 
ing to get provisions and ammunition into 
the fort (though with very partial success), 
and in piling stones against the gates to 
prevent their being opened. Unhappily 
there were traitors within, as well as rebels 
without. Lieutenant Powys was found by 
Captain Burgess, lying bleeding from a 
wound in the neck. He survived just long 
enough to point out the four assassins who 
had attacked him. These were Mussulmans 
employed in the revenue survey ; they were 
immediately put to death.§ When attacked, 
the Europeans are said to have made great 
havoc among the besicgers with rifles and 
guns; but to have themselves lost only one 
of their number, Captain Gordon, who was 
shot through the head while leaning over the 
parapet, pulling up a bucket which a syce 
in the lower enclosure had filled with wheat. 
The little garrison appears to have been 
totally unprovisioned for a siege. The Iet- 
ters written by Dunlop to Kirke, before 
the partial mutiny on the 4th, prove this; 
and afterwards, it was probably as much as 
the officers could do to obtain supplies for 
the party within the walls, Attempts werc 
vainly made to send word to Nagode and 


§ This is the account given by the native with the 
Europeans in the fort; but according to the state- 
ment of another native in the city at the time, the 
immediate incentive to the murder of Lieutenant 
Powys was, that that officer seeing Captain Burgess 
khitmutgar (table-attendant) attempting to pull | | 
down the stones that secured the gates, shot him; 
whereupon, the brother of the fallen man cut down 
the officer with his tulwar, and was instantly put 
to death by Lieutenant Burgess.—Further Parl. 


| 

| 

Papers, 1857 (No. 4), p. 132. | 
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to Gwalior for help: some of the clerks 
tried to escape in native clothes, letting 
themaclyes down by ropes; but they were 
caught and killed. 

Kala Khan, risaldar of the 14th cavalry, 
was active in the assault. Almed Hossein, 
the tehsildar of Jhansi, likewise took a lead- 
ing part, in connection with the adherents 
of the Rance. The men employed in the 
Salt excise joined in the attack. The Euro- 
peans felt that the struggle was hopeless, 
and the Hindoos and Mohammedans are 
alleged to have induced them to surrender, 
by swearing that their lives should be 
spared, Captain Skene opened the gates, 
and marched out.* The traitors instantly 
threw their vows to the wind; and, sepa- 
rating the men from the women, tied the 
former in a row by ropes, took the whole 
party into a garden in or near the city, and 
there beheaded them all execpt Jolin 
Newton, the quartermaster of the 12th N.I. 
(a very dark half-caste), his wife, and four 
little children, This family was spared by 
the rebels, and carried off by them when 
they were driven from Jhansi. Licute- 
nant Powys is thought to have died in the 
fort. He could not walk out with the rest 
of the party. Ilis wife was torn from him, 
and fell in the general massacre. “'The 
men died first,’ writes Captain Scot; 
“Burgess taking the lead, his elbows ticd 
behind his back, and a praycr-book in 
his hands. What a sad end for so kind- 
hearted and unselfish a man! But to die 
confessing the faith isa noble death. The 
rest died in the same way. They tricd 
hard to get the women and children saved.” 
But it was in vain, The Ranee does not 
appear to have been appealed to; but it 
iy too probable that it was by the orders of 
this ambitious and childless widow—disin- 
herited herself, and prohibited from exer- 
cising the right of adoption—that the ruth- 
less deed was consummated. ‘The women, 
we are told, “ stood with their babes in their 
arms, and the older children holding their 
gowns. -They had to sce the men killed ;” 
but there was every reason to believe “ they 
were spared any violence save death.’’+ 

The care bestowed by Captain Scot, 
in his official capacity, in sifting and collect. 


as refuting the painful story which went the 
round of the English and Indian journals 
at the time, with regard to the fate of 
Captain Skene and his young wife. Their 
friends may be sure they joined with their 
fellow-Christians in “ confessing the faith ;” 
and were probably better prepared to mect 
death by the sword, than many of their coun- 
trymen might be to struggle with the great 


adversary on their beds in England. But | 


the long interval which elapsed before the 
particulars above related were ascertained, 
gave room for the wildest rumours. Cap- 
tain Scot’s account was not published until 
August. In the meantime, the following 
extract from a letter, said to have been 
written from India to a relative of the 


maligned officer, was published far and ° 


wide :— 


“Frank Gordon, Alic Skene, his wife, and a few 
peons, managed to get into a small round tower 
when the disturbance began; the children and all 
the rest were in other parts of the fort—altogcther, 
sixty. Gordon had a regular battery of guns, also 
revolvers; and he and Skene picked off the rebels 
as fast as they could fire, Mrs. Skene loading for 
them. ‘The peons say they never missed once; and 
before it was all over they killed thirty-seven, be- 
sides many wounded. The rebels, after butchering 
all in the fort, brought ladders against the tower, 
and commenced swarming up. Frank Gordon was 
shot through the forehead, and killed at once. 
Skene then saw it was no use going on any more, 
so he kissed his wife, shot her, and then himself.” 


Information subsequently obtained, re- 
garding the massacre, tended to confirm the 
evidence adduced against the Rance. Mr. 


Thornton, the deputy-collector, writing on — 


the 18th of August, states it as the general 
impression, that the mutineers, after killing 
their own officers and plundering the trea- 
sury (which contained about £45,000), were 
going off; and it was wholly at the instigation 


of the Jhansi princess, with a view to her | 


obtaining possession of the district, that 
they, together with other armed men fur- 
nished by the Ranee, attacked the fort. 
He adds, that they induced the Europeans 
to surrender, by solemnly swearing to allow 
them to depart unmolested; notwithstand- 


ing which, “they allowed them to be— 


maseacred by the Ranee’s people in their 


presence, in a most cruel and brutal manner, | | 
having no regard to sexorage. For thisact, | 


ing evidence from every available source, 
would, under any circumstances, be very 
commendable; but is specially satisfactory, 


the mutinecrs are said to have received from | 
her 85,000 rupees in cash, two elephants, - 
and five horses. The Ranec has now raised | 
a body of about 14,000 men, and has twenty 
guns, which had been kept concealed by the _ 
former Jhansi chief, by being buried within , 


* The day on which the surrender was made, ap. 
pears to have been the 8th of June, 
t Captain Scot's Letter,—Zimes, Sept. 11th, 1857, 
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the fort, and of which nothing was known 
to our officers. I am not certain whether 
she intends to make any resistance in case 
our troops come to this quarter; but none 
of the other native chiefs in Bundelcund 
have as yet turned against our govern- 
ment.”’* ' 

Leaving the Ranee to possess, for a brief 
space, the blood-stained gadi of Jhansi, we 
follow the stream of revolt in the sister- 
station of 

Nowgong.—The troops stationed here 
were almost the counterpart of those at 
Jhansi; but happily there was no vin- 
(lictive princess at Nowgong to urge them 
on to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of their officers, or their helpless families, 
The troops consisted of— 

A company of Artillery —Huropeans, 2; Natives, 
105. Head-quarters and right wing of 12th N.I. 
— Europeans, 6; Natives, G04. Left wing of the 
14th Irregular Cavalry—Lurepeans, 1; Natives, 
273.f 

In all—nine Europeans to 982 Natives. 

The first symptoms of disaffection were 
manifested by the burning of empty bun- 
galows, which commenced on the 23rd of 
April, and was evidently the work of 
incendiaries, though the guilty persons 
could not be discovered. The excitement 
subsided, and matters went on quictly 
until the 23rd of May, up to which time 
the Europeans were very imperfectly in- 
formed of the fatal events which had oc- 
curred in other stations. On that day, the 
risaldar in command of the cavalry, in- 
formed Major Kirke that his corps had 
learned, by Ictter from Delhi, the murder of 
every Christian in that city. He appeared 
to wonder at the little the Europeans knew 
of the proceedings in Delhi, while he and 
his companions were so well-informed on the 
subject. Qn the same day, Major Kirke’s 
orderly, a sepoy of the 12th N.I., rushed 
into the major’s house, and told him that 
he had just got away from a party of twenty 
or so Poorbeahs and Boondelas, who had 
asked him to point out the officers’ mess- 
house. ‘They seemed to be disappointed 
in the non-appearance of an accomplice to 
guide them. ‘The orderly said he had made 
an excuse and got away from them. Major 
Kirke, with his adjutant, his son, and one or 
two armed sepoys, went to the spot in- 
dicated, after having caused it to be sur- 
rounded by sowars (under the command of 


* Further Parl. Papers (No. 4), p. 169. 
t Parl. Return, 9th February, 1858; p. 3. 
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the risaldar before mentioned), that no 
person might escape. Only three men were 
captured : one ran off; and rather than stop, 
or make a reply, heyond saying he was a 
sepoy, let himself be fired at three times: 
the two others found a hiding-place in a 
hollow tree, till the party had passed, and 
then darted off towards the artillery lines, 
which were afterwards vainly searched for 
the fugitives. The risaldar was believed to 
have connived at their escape; and he en- 
deavoured to persuade the Europeans that 
the orderly’s story was altogether a fabri- 
cation; but Major Kirke considered that the 
sepoy had made up a story to put the officers 
on their guard, not choosing to reveal the 
actual circumstances. From that night the 
Irregulars, both officcrs and men, behaved 
in a most unsatisfactory manner; the former 
with the “freezing politeness which Mo- 
hammedans well know how to assume;” the 
latter doing duty in a gay, careless fashion, 
as much as to say, “It will soon be at an 
end—we are merely amusing ourselves 
obeying orders;” while even the sick in 
the hospital were insvlent to the doctors, 
until a few days before the mutiny, when 
the ill-feeling either subsided or was dis- 
guised. The 12th N.I. were most sus- 
pected; but the officers slept nightly in 
their lincs; and in the first few days of 
June, mutual confidence appeared restored. 
The Muropeans, relieved by the altered tone 
of the sowars, considered that the news of 
the massacre of the Christians at Delhi, had 
possibly roused a fanatical feeling, which 
had subsequently given place to a con- 
viction “ that their pay and earthly prospects 
were not to be despised.”{ This was 
deemed the case with the risaldar, who had 
been specially distrusted. He was a grey- 
headed man, of delicate constitution, and 
his rank and pay were important con- 
siderations; and he evinced much distress 
on hearing the state of affairs at Jhansi, 
as communicated in Captain Dunlop’s letter, 
received at 11 a.m. on the 5th of June. 
The Europeans reminded him that no word 
had come of the Irregulars mutinying ; but 
he said he much feared they would do so, 
as they had very few officers, European or 
Native, and most of the men were very 
young. Before the Jhansi news reached 
Nowgong, four out of five companies of the 
wing of the 12th N.I. (following the ex- 
ample of the 70th N.L) had volunteered 


t Report of Captain Scot.—Further Papers, 1857 
(No. 4), p. 122. 
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STATE OF ENGLISH SOCIETY IN BENGAL—1760 ro 1770. 


It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
! Bengal presidency did not assume a loftier 
_tone of feeling in questions regarding re- 
ligion or morality under the auspices of 
| Lord Clive. The priestly office was not 
| then deemed inconsistent with mercantile 
pursuits; and the saving of souls gave 
place to the engrossing cares of money- 
| making. As to the general state of society, 
Clive’s own account affords abundant evi- 
_ dence of the aptitude with which cadets and 
| writers, fresh from public schools, or, it may 
be from the pure atmosphere of a quiet 
home, plunged headlong into a career of 
extravagance and notorious profligacy, of 
which the least revolting description would 
have made their mothers sicken with disgust. 
One walk about Calcutta would, it appears, 
suffice to show a stranger that the youngest 
writers lived in splendid style, which Lord 
|; Clive explains, by saying “that they ride upon 
| fine prancing Arabian horses, and in palan- 
- quins and chaises; that they keep seraglios, 
; inake entertainments, and treat with cham- 
 pagne and claret ;”’—the certain result being, 
_ to become over head and ears in debt to 
| the banyan, or native agent, who, for the 


_ ceive presents after they had been required to sign 
- covenants enjoining their rejection. For instance, 
| his staunch adherent, General Carnac, after his col- 
leagues had executed the covenants, dclayed a cer- 
tain time, during which he received a present of 
70,000 rupees from Bulwant Singh, the Hindoo 
rajah of Benares, who joined the English against 
Shuja Dowlah; and he appears to have afterwards 
obtained permission to appropriate a further sum of 
two lacs of rupees, given by the emperor, whose un- 
questioned poverty did not shield him from the 
extortions of British officers. It has been urged that 
Clive made atonement for the doubtful means by 
which he acquired his wealth by its liberal distri- 
bution ; and the act chiefly insisted upon is the grant 
of an annuity of £500 a-year to General Lawrence, 
when he left India enfeebled by asthmatic com- 
plaints and the increasing infirmities of age, and 
returned in honourable poverty to his native land. 
Considering that Clive acknowledged that to the 
patronage and instructions of Lawrence he owed all 
his early success, the extent of the allowance was no 
very remarkable evidence of a munificent disposition. 
The dowries of three or four thousand pounds each 
to his five sisters, with an injunction “to marry as 
soon as possible, for they had no time to lose” (ii., 
161), evince a strong desire to get them off his 
hands. The princely estates purchased by him, in 
various parts of the country, were undisguised mani- 
| festations of his ostentatious mode of life: among 

them may be named the noble property of Claremont 
; (obtained from the Duchess of Newcastle), Walcot, 
Lord Chatham’s former residence at Bath, and a house 
' 10 Berkeley-square. No description of expense was 
_ Spared to render these aristocratic dwellings fitting 
exponents of the grandeur of the Indian mellonnaire ; 
| and the smaller accessories of picture galleries and 
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sake of obtaining the cover afforded by the 
bare name of a servant of the powerful 
English company, supplied the youths with 
immense sums of money, and committed 
“such acts of violence and oppression as his 
interest prompts him to.”’* It may be re- 
membered that Clive commenced his own 
Indian career by getting into debt; and 
there is reason to believe that for all the 
proceedings mentioned by him in the above 
quotation, the company’s servants might 
have pleaded his lordship’s conduct in ex- 
tenuation of their own.t 

After the departure of Clive, a select 
committee continued, by his advice, to pre- 
side over the affairs of Bengal, the chair of 
the governor being filled by Mr. Verelst 
until December, 1770. During the admin- 
istration of this gentleman and his tempo- 
rary successor, Mr, Cartier, no changes 
were made in the system of the “ double 
government:” that is to say, of a sway 
carried on in the name of a nabob, but in 
reality by Inghish officials. Mill forcibly 
describes the utter want of any efficient 
system, or of well-known and generally re- 
cognised laws, which formed the prevailing 


pleasure-grounds did not hinder Clive from carefully 
following out his leading object—of obtaining parlia- 
mentary influence. Six or seven members were 
returned at his expense, and their efforts doubtless 
did much to mitigate, though they could not wholl 

avert, the storm which burst over his head in 1772, 
The decision of the committee employed in examining 
his past conduct pronounced, as was fitting, a sen- 
tence of mingled praise and condemnation. He had 
notoriously abused the powers entrusted to him by 
the nation and the company; but he had rendered 
to both important services. Such a decision was 
ill calculated to soothe the excited feelings of Clive, 
whose haughty nature had writhed under proceed- 
ings in which he, the Baron of Plassy, had been 
‘examined like a sheep-stealer.” ‘The use of opium, 
to which he had been from early youth addicted, 
aggravated the disturbed state of his mind, without 
materially alleviating the sufferings of his physical 
frame; andhe died by his own handin Nov., 1774, hay- 
ing newly entered his fiftieth year.—(Malcolm’s Life.) 

* Clive’s speech on East Indian Judicature Bill, 
March, 1722.—(Hansard’s Parl. Hist., 355. 

+ The French translator of the Siyar ul Mutak- 
herin (who was in the service of the Bengal presi- 
dency and well acquainted with Clive, to whom he 
occasionally acted as Hild deed explains a forcible 
denunciation by Gholam Hussein, of the conduct of 
certain persons who wese tempted by the devil to 
bring disgrace on families, as an allusion to the 
violation of all decorum committed by Meer Jaffier, 
in giving to Clive “ten handsome women out of his 
seraglio—that is, out of Surajah Dowlah’s.” Had the 
donation been conferred on a good Mussulman, in- 
stead of a disbeliever in the Koran, the sin would, it 
seems, have been thereby greatly diminished,—(Styar 
ul Mutakherin, i,, 722.) 
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feature of this period. The native tribunals 


retained scarce the shadow of authority; the 
trade of the country was almost ruined by 
the oppressions committed on the people; and 
the monopoly of the inland traffic in salt, 
betel-nut, and tobacco, when at length un- 
willingly relinquished by the English offi- 
cials, did not prove the relief to the Bengalee 
merchants that might have been expected, 
owing to the heavy pressure of tyranny and 
extortion to which they were subjected. In 
fact, there were so many channels by which 
the natives could be wronged and the com- 
pany plundered, that closing up one or two 
might change the direction of the flood, but 
could not diminish its volume. Clive was 
naturally unwilling to acknowledge how 
much of the task for which he had been 
munificently rewarded had been left unful- 
filled; and it was not till after long and 
bitter expericnce that the E. I. Cy. learned 
to appreciate, at their proper value, his ex- 
agecrated account of the revenues* obtained 
through his aggressive policy. And here it 
may be well to pause and consider for a 
moment the nature of our position in 
Bengal, and, indeed, in the whole of the 
south of India. ‘The insatiable ambition 
of Aurungzebe had urged him onwards 
without ceasing, uutil every Mohammedan 
kingdom in the Deccan had become absorbed 
in the Mogul empire. The impolicy of this 
procedure has been before remarked on. The 
tottering base forbade the extension of an 
already too weighty superstructure; but the 
emperor persevered to the last, Becjapoor 
and Golconda fell before him, and the gov- 
ernments established by their usurping dynas- 
ties were swept off by a conqueror who had 
time to destroy institutions, but not to replace 
them. The result was the rapid rise of the 
see hse Mahratta power, andthe equally 
rapid decay of Mogul supremacy, even 
while Aurungzebe, his sons, grandsons, and 
great-prandsons were all in arms together 
for its support. The death of the emperor, 
well nigh hunted down by the foes who 
from despising he had learned to hate, 
followed as it was by repeated wars of 


* In addressing the House of Commons, in 1772, 
Clive described Bengal a#‘a country containing fif- 
teen millions of ialinbttantil a revenue of £4,000,000, 
and trade in proportion.” The extreme distress then 
existing he treated as a temporary effect of dissen- 
sions in the company at home, and misgovernment 
in India, dating of course from his departure; and 
he spoke of the venality that prevailed, equally 
among high and low, with a bold assumption of dis- 
interestedness, declaring, “that in the vishaat country 
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INDIA IN THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


succession and intestine feuds, reduced his 
descendants, step by step, until their last 
representative, Shah Alum, became nothing 
better than the pageant of every successfal 
party. The disastrous battle of Paniput 
(1761) left the Mahratta state thoroughly 
unhinged, and, together with internal strife, 
incapacitated its rulers for assuming that 
dominant position in India under whieh 
such men as Sevajee, Bajee Rao, or the first 
peishwa, Maharashtra, would doubtless have 
aspired. In fact, India m the middle of 
the eighteenth century, resembled, in a poli- 
tical point of view, a vast battle-field strewn 
with the fragments of ruined states, and 
affording on every side abundant evidence 
of a prolonged and severe conflict, from 
whieh even the victors had emerged irre- 
trievably injured. In the Deccan this was 
especially the case; and the only relics of 
legitimate power rested with a few small 
Hindoo states (Tanjore, Mysoor, Coorg, 
&c.), whose physical position or insignifi- 
eance had enabled them to retain inde- 
pendence amid the general crash of mon- 
archies. The representatives of the E. I. Cy. 
in India understood the state of affairs, but 
very imperfectly: it appears that, in 1756, 
they did not even clearly know who Ballajee 
Bajee Rao (the actual ruler of the Mahratta 
state) might be; but at the same time, they 
had been too long anxious spectators of the 
proceedings of Aurungzebe and his succes- 
sors, to be ignorant of the thoroughly dis- 
organised state of the empire. ‘The suc- 
cessful manceuvres of Dupleix and Bussy 
must have sufficed to remove any lingering 
doubt on the subject; while the jealousy of 
the two nations in Europe rendered it evi- 
dent, that in the absence of a native power 
(Mussulman or Hindoo) sufficiently strong 
to compel their neutrality, a contest for 
supremacy must, sooner or later, take place 
between the French and English, especially 
as the former had all along assumed poli- 
tical pretensions ill at variance with the 
eaceful pursuits of trade. Without enter- 
ing on the difficult question of the general 
proceedings of the English company, far 


in the world, where the power of the English had 
become absolute, where no inferior approached his 
superior but with a present in his hand, where there 
was not an officer commanding H.M. fleet, nor an 
officer commanding H.M, army, nor a governor, nor 
a member of council, nox any other persdh, civil or 
military, in sucha station as to have connection with 
the country government who had not reccived pre- 
sents, it was not to be expected the inferior officers 
should be more scrupulows.”—Almon’s Debates, 1772. 
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less attempting to vindicate the special ag- 
gressions and tricky policy of Clive and his 
successors, it seems, nevertheless, of absolute 
necessity to bear in mind the hopeless com- 
plication of affairs through which Anglo- 
Indian statesmen had to grope their way at 
this critical period; nor do I feel any incon- 
sistency, after employing the best years of 
my life in pleading—faintly and feebly, but 
most earnestly—the rights of native British 
subjects (made such by the sword), in avow- 
ing, in the present instance, my conviction, 
that having once taken a decided course by the 
deposition of Surajah Dowlah, it would have 
been better to have assumed at once all power, 
in name as in reality, over Bengal, and given 
the natives the benefits they were entitled 
to expect under a Christian government, 
instead of mocking their hopes by placing 
on the musnud a Mussulman usurper of 
infamous character,—deposing, reinstating, 
and after his death continuing the pretence 
in the person of his illegitimate son. Such 
an unworthy subterfuge could answer no 
good purpose; it could deccive no onc— 
certainly not the European governments of 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France ; 
for they were severally experienced actors 
in the theatre of oriental policy. The native 
population knew, to their cost, that all real 
authority was now vested in the English 
presidency ; but its members were far too 
eagerly employed in gathering up spoil for 
themselves, to heed the cries of the poor in 
Bengal, or the remonstrances of the com- 
pany in England. The consequence was, 
the “ middle-men” reaped an abundant har- 
vest, heedless of the ruinous effects of their 
negligence and venality alike on those they 
served and those they governed. The direc- 
tors in London, buoyed up by the represen- 
tations of Clive, and the flattering promises 
of their servants abroad, augmented their 
dividends, fully expecting to find this step 
justified by largely increasing remittances 
from India, On the contrary, the anarchy 
which prevailed, and the additional expenses 
of every department of government, with the 
abuses that crept in,* swallowed up the di- 
minishing revenues; and though every ship 
brought home individuals who had amassed 
wealth as if by magic, yet heavy bills con- 
tinued to be drawn on the company; the 


* Clive, in allusion to the charges of contractors, 
commissioners, engineers, &c., said— Everyman now 
who is permitted to make a bill, makes a fortune.” 
During his own administration, he found soldiers 
charged for in the hospital-list, whose funeral ex- 
penses had been long paid.—(Life, iii., 137—288.) 
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bullion sent for the China trade was wholly, 
or in part, appropriated; and the invest- 
ments continued to diminish alike in quantity 
and quality. The British government had 
before set forth a claim to control both 
the revenues and territoria! arrangements 
of India. The subject was warmly con- 
tested in parliament; and in 1767, a bill 
passed obliging the E. I. Cy. to pay the 
sum of £400,000 per annum into the 
public treasury,t during the five years for 
which alone their exclusive privileges were 
formally extended. In 1769, a new term of 
five years was granted, on the same con- 
dition as that above stated, with the addi- 
tional stipulation of annually exporting Bri- 
tish manufactures to the amount of £300,000 
and upwards. The dircctors, in the following 
year (1770), declared a dividend at the rate 
of twelve percent; but this improvident pro- 
ecdure was taken in the face of a failing reve- 
nue and an increasing debt. In the Carnatic, 
the ill-advised pledge of co-operation with 
the Nizam had brought the Madras presi- 
dency in collision with Hyder Ali; and in 
Bengal, affairs grew more and more involved, 
until the necessity for a change of policy 
became evident to save the country from 
ruin and the company from bankruptcy. 
Mr. Vansittart (the ex-governor), Mr. Scraf- 
ton, and Colonel Forde, were sent out in 
1769, to investigate and arrange the business 
of the three presidencies: but this measure 
proved of no effect; for the Aurora frigate, 
in which they sailed, after doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, was never more heard of, and 
probably foundercd at sea. 

The loss of Mr. Vansittart was a new 
disaster to the native population of Bengal, 
since he well knew the ruinous condition to 
which they had been reduced by the baneful 
influence of the monopolies so cruclly en- 
forced by his countrymen; and notwith- 
standing the perverse proceedings of Clive, 
and his adherents in the E. I. House in 
associating with him as fellow-commis- 
sioner his sworn foe, Luke Scrafton, still 
some comprehensive measure might have 
been expected to have been devised by a 
man generally considered kind-hearted, to 
relieve the overwhelming misery in which 
he would have found the native population 
involved, had he been permitted to reach 


+ The E. I. Cy. themselves proposed to purchase 
the extension of their privileges by suffering the 
public to participate in the territorial acquisitions 
gained with the aid of the army und navy. The 
government interfered (ostensibly at least) to check 
the simultaneous increase of debt and dividend. 
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AWFUL FAMINE IN BENGAL—a.v. 1769~70. 


Calcuita in safety, The miseries of a land 
long a prey to oppression and misgovern- 
ment, had been brought to their climax by 
drought, The rice crops of December, 
1768, and August, 1769, were both scanty, 
and the absence of the heavy periodical 
rains, usual in October, produced an almost 
total failure of the harvest earnestly desired 
in the following December. The inferior 
crops of grain and pulse ordinarily reaped 
between February and April, were dried to 
powder by the intense heat, and Bengal, for- 
merly the granary of India, became the scene 
of one of the most awful famines on record. 
Not merely whole families, but even the 
inhabitants of entire villages were swept off 
by this devastating scourge.* The bark and 
leaves of trees were cagerly devoured by 
thousands of starving wretches, who there- 
with strove—too often in vain—to appease 
the gnawing pangs of hunger, happy if 
their sufferings did not goad them to seek 
relief by more unnatural and loathsome 
means; for the last horrors that marked 
the siege of the Holy City were not want- 
ing here; the child fed on its dead parent, 
the mother on her offspring. The people 
thronged the towns in the hope of obtaining 
succour, the highways were strewed with the 
corpses of those who had perished by the 
way, and the streets of Moorshedabad and 
Calcutta were blocked up with the dying 
and tha dead. Day after day the Hooghly 
rolled down a pestilential freight of morta- 
lity, depositing loathsome heaps near to the 
porticoes and gardens of the English resi- 
dents. For a time a set of persons were 
regularly employed in removing the ra- 
pidly accumulating masses from the publie 
thoroughfares; but the melancholy office 
proved fatal to all employed in it: exposure 
to the effluvia was certain death; and during 
the worst period, dogs, vultures, and jackals 
were the only scavengers. The hot, un- 
wholesome air was filled with shrieks and 


*The anonymous but well-informed author of 
English Transactions tn the East Indies, published 
at Cambridge in 1776, states, that the duty laid by 
Clive on salt was thirty-five per cent.; the previous 
tax, even under the mono oligs established by Mo- 
hammedan nabobs, having Theat only two-and-a-half, 
He adds, that the five gentlemen who signed resolu- 
tions regarding trading monopolies in India, to levy 
taxes Upon necessaries of more than one-third their 
value, instead of the fortieth penny with which they 
were before charged, were all, on their return to Eng- 
land, chosen as members of parliament to co-operate 
in arranging the national assessments,—(143. 

+ Vide Siyar ul Mutakherin, ii., 438. Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer, i., 214. Macaulay’s Clive, 83. 
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laméntations, amidst which arose the voices 
of tender and delicate women, nurtured in 
all the refinements of oriental seclusion, 
who now came forth unveiled, and on their 
knees besought a handful of rice for them. 
selves and their children.t 

Large subscriptions were raised by the 
presidency, the native government, and in- 
dividuals of all ranks and countries. In 
Moorshedabad alone, 7,000 persons were 
fed daily for several months; and fearful 
scenes, involving the destruction of large 
numbers of the weak and the aged, took 
place at these distributions, from the fierce 
struggles of the famished multitudes. Of 
the total amount of life destroyed by this 
calamity, no trustworthy estimate has ever 
been given.t Mr. Hastings—perhaps the 
best authority— supposes Bengal and Bahar 
to have lost no less than half their inhabit- 
ants: other writers state the depopulation 
at one-third; and even the lowest caleula- 
tions place the loss at three million of 
human beings—or one-fifth the inhabitants 
of the three provinces (including Orissa.) 

The question of how far the Bengal au- 
thorities were to blame for this calamity, was 
warmly discussed in England. Their ac- 
cusers went the length of attributing it 
wholly to a monopoly of rice by them; but 
this was so far from being the case, that, 
with the exception of the necessary measure 
of storing a sufficient quantity (60,000 
maunds) for the use of the army, all trading 
in grain was strictly forbidden by an order 
of council in September, 1769. If, as was 
asserted, certain functionaries did—as is 
very possible, in defiance of prohibitions, 
enunciated but not enforced}—make enor- 
mous profits of hoards previously accumu- 
lated, these were but exceptional cases; and 
it may be added (without any attempt to 
exculpate those who, in the face of mise 
so extreme, could bargain coolly for exorbi- 
tant gains), that the reason for regret was 


} Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings, i., 309. Mal- 
colm’s Chive, ili., 253. Grant’s Sketch, 319. 

§ The author of English Transactions, recently 
quoted, coneurs with many writers of the period in as~ 
serting, that some of the company’s agents, finding 
themselves conveniently situated for the collection 
of rice in stores, did buy up large quantities, which 
they so managed as to increase immensely the sell- 
ing ae to the people, for their private gain (p. 145); 
and Dr. Moodie, in his Transactions tn India (pub- 
lished anonymously in London in 1776, but of 
which a copy bearing his name, with many MB. ad- 
ditions, is in the possession of the FE. I. Cy.), men- 
tions the case of a needy English functionary at the 
court of the nabob, who made £60.000 in a few months. 


DISTRESS OF BENGAL AGGRAVATED BY INSUFFICIENT CURRENCY. 811 


not that some few persons had had the 
forethought to make provision for the day of 
want, but that a poliey of evident necessity 
should have been neglected by the rulers of a 
population mainly dependent for subsistence 
OB sO precarious a staple as rice. The truce 
cause of complaint against the Bengal 
presideucy—and it is a heavy one—rests on 
the systematic oppression and utter mie- 
government which their own records reveal 
as having existed, despite the orders of the 
directors in England. These again, deceived 
by the gross exaggerations of Clive, looked 
upon Bengal as a fountain fed by unseen 
springs, from which wealth, to an immense 
extent, might be perpetually drawn, without 
the return of any considerable proportion to 
the country from whence it was derived. 
Clive, during his second administration, had 
promised the company a net income from 
Bengal of £2,000,000 per annum, exclusive 
of all civil or military disbursements; and 
he declared in parliament, in 17 72, that 
India continued to yield “a clear produce 
to the public, and to individuals, of between 
two and three million sterling per annum.”’* 
Jt is certain that the Bengal investment 
of 1771, amounting in goods alone to 
£768,500, was “ wholly purchased with the 
revenues of the country, and without im- 
porting a single ounce of silver”’+—a fact 
which abundantly confirms the declaration of 
Hastings,—that the sufferings of the people, 
during the famine, were increased by the 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clive, iii., 287. 

t+ Verelst’s State of Bengal, see pp. 81~-85. 

{ Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings, i., 310. 

§ A cotemporary English writer, reviewing the evi- 
dence given efore arliataent in 1772, remarks, that 
from 1757 to 1771, it is acknowledged or proved, 
that the E. I. Cy. and their servants received be- 
tween twenty-nine and thirty millions sterling from 
Indian princes and their subjects, besides a sum not 
known, arising from trading monopolies.—(Parker’s 
Lvidence, 281.) Of the amount. above stated, the 
company received nearly twenty-four million, and 
their servants upwards of five-and-a-half as presents, 
which were, however, but one form of what Clive 
termed the “long track of frauds under the custo- 
mary disguise of perquisites,” which annually brought 
lacs to aang Seay mee ees Hess nih 

ittances. tye eve, 111. 3; Life ustings, 
" 300.) ms sci could’ be bored of the fd 
tunes thus accumulated, because the prohibition of 
the directors to send remittances home, exceeding a 
certain limited amount, by bills drawn on them in 
England, led Clive and the whole body of officials 
who, at a humble distance, followed in his footsteps, 
to invest their wealth in the purchase of diamonds, 
| Or to transmit vast sums through the medium of the 

Dutch and French companies, by which means these 

Inferior settlements ‘ha money in abundance, while 

the investments at Caloutta were often procured by 


violent measures adopted to keep up the 
revenues, especially by an assessment termed 
na-jay, “atax (in a word) upon the survivors, 
to make up the deficiencies of the dead.” 

Besides this, when the immense and abso. 
lutely incaleulable amount of specie ex- 
ported, from the time of the deposition of 
Surajah Dowlah to the epoch of the famine, 
is considered in connexion with the notorious 
deficiency of the circulating medium, and 
the abuses and erroneous policy connected 
with the coinage,§ it is easy to understand 
how fearfully scarcity of money must have 
aggravated the evils of failing harvests; and 
how, when rice rose from a standard of 
price (already permanently augmented 
under British supremacy to four, six, and 
even ten times the usual rate), it became of 
little importance to the penniless multitudes 
whether it might or might not be purchascd 
for a certain sum, when all they had in the 
world fell short of the market value of a 
single meal. In England, the rates of labour 
are always more or less influenced by the 
price of provisions; but when the Bengal 
merchants endeavoured to raise the manu- 
facturing standard, their attempts were 
soon forcibly put down by the local authori- 
ties, who well knew that Indian goods, 
purchased at a premium consistent even 
with a Bengalee’s humble notion of a “ fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” would 


not, when sold in the European markets, 


indemnify the company for prime cost, for 


loans, of which eight per cent. was the lowest interest 


| taken for a long series of years. Among the charges 


brought against Clive, when examined before parlia- 
ment in 1772, were frauds in the exchange and the 
gold coinage. According to Ferishta, no silver coin 
was used in India as late as A.D. 1311; and Colonel 
Briggs, in commenting on this passage, remarks, that 
up to a very late period, the chief current coin in the 
south of India was a small gold fanam, worth about 
sixpence.—(i., 375.) Since then, however, gold hav- 
ing been entirely superseded by silver, measures were 
instituted to bring the former again into cireula- 
tion; and on the new coinage Clive received a heavy 
er-centage, a8 governor. The ill-fated bankers— 
uggut Seit and his brother—had introduced a tax 
on the silver currency during the short reign of 
Surajah Dowlah, which the English very im roperly 
adopted. It consisted in issuing coins called sicca 
rupees, every year, at five times their actual value, 
and insisting on the revenues being paid in this coin 
only, during the period of its arbitrary value—that 
is, during the year of coinage. In three years it 
sank to the actual value of the silver; but its pos- 
sessor, on payment of three per cent., might have it 
reeoined into a new sicca rupee of the original exag- 
gerated value. Vide Dow’s account of this ingenious 
method of yearly “robbing the public of three r 
cent. upon the greater part of their current specie. 


‘—( History of Hindoostan, i., Introduction, p, cxlvii.) 
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duties and other expenses, exclusive of the 
profit, which is the originating motive of all 
commercial associations. Now, it is a well- 
known ‘fact, that many men who, in their 
private capacity, would sooner face ruin than 
inflict it on the innocent, will, as members 
of a senate or corporation (under the influ- 
ence of a vague notion of state-necessity or 
the good of proprietors, whose interests it 1s 
their acknowledged duty to consult), insti- 
tute proceedings of a character utterly 
opposed to the simple principles of action 
which guide them in the daily intercourse 
of domestic life. Flagrant wrong they 
shrink from with unaffected disgust; but 
still there arc few men who do not, with 
strange inconsistency, manifest by their 
practice that public affairs require a constant 
sacrifice of integrity to expediency, which 
once admitted as justifiable in their private 
career, must incvitably destroy the mutual 
confidence which forms the basis of that 
distinguishing national characteristic—an 
English home. ‘The ignorance of the E. I. 
Cy. of the actual state of affairs (in great 
measure the result of the newness of their 
position), was doubtless the leading cause of 
their suffering the continuance of many un- 
questionably faulty practices, from the diffi- 
culty of providing efficient substitutes. The 
course of events was well fitted to teach 
them the great lesson—that there is no 
course so dangerous to rulers as a persis- 
tance in tyranny and misgovernment. The 
misery of the mass, aggravated by the 
shameless extortions of English function- 
arics, necessitated a large increase of mili- 
tary expenses :* taxes were literally enforced 
at the point of the bayonet; ‘ bur-jaut,” or 
the compulsory sale of articles at less than 
their actual cost, became a notorious prac- 
tice ; and, simultaneous with these iniquitous 
proceedings in India, were the pecuniary 
involvements of the company in London; 
and, what was yet more disgraceful, the 
fierce strife between the proprietors and 
directors, and again between both these and 
his majesty’s ministers. 

While the sums obtained from Meer 
Jaffier and Cossim Ali were in process of 
payment, the affairs of the company went 
on smoothly enough: annual supplies were 
furnished for the China trade, and likewise 
for the Madras presidency (which was always 
in difficulties, notwithstanding the various 


* Dow asserts, that “seven entire battalions were 


added to our military establishment to enforce the 


collections.” —(Hindoostan, i., cxxxix.) 


E.I. Cy. ON THE VERGE OF BANKRUPTCY IN 1772, 


sums obtained from Mohammed Ali, the 
nabob of Arcot), while five lacs or more were 
yearly drawn by the Bombay presidency.+ 
The dividend of the E. I. Cy., from Christ- 
mas, 1766, to Midsummer, 1772, averaged 
eleven per cent. per annum ; during the last- 
named year it had reached twelve-and-a- 
half per cent., and this notwithstanding the 
stipulated payment to government of 
£400,000, in return for the continuance of 
the charter. Meantime the bonded debt of 
Bengal increased from £612,628, in 1771, 
to £1,700,000, in 1772; and the company, 
though most unwillingly, were obliged to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the 
ministry (of which the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord North were at the head), and confess 
their utter inability to furnish their annual 
quota; and further, their necessity of soli- 
citing from the Bank of England a loan of 
above a million sterling to carry on the 
commercial transactions of the ensuing’ 
season. 

The government, thus directly appealed 
to, had ample grounds for instituting an in- 
quiry into the condition of an association 
which, notwithstanding its immense trading 
and territorial revenues, had again become 
reduced to the verge of bankruptcy. It 
was argued, that the bitter complaints of 
venality and mismanagement, freely recipro- 
cated by the directors and the servants of 
the company, were, on both sides, founded 
in truth. Moreover, the representations 
made on behalf of Mohammed Ali by his 
agents, particularly Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Macpherson, had considerable effect, 
not only generally in producing an un- 
favourable opinion of the dealings of the 
KE. I. Cy. with Indian princes, but specially 
by inducing the sending to Arcot of a royal 
ambassador, Sir John Lindsay, and sub- 
sequently of Sir Robert Harland, between 
both of whom and the local government the 
most open hostility existed. ‘These pro- 
ceedings have had too little permanent 
effect to need being detailed at length, but 
they illustrate the state of feeling which 
led to the parliamentary investigations of 
1772, and resulted in the first direct cou- 
nexion of the ministry with the management 
of East Indian affairs, by the measure com- 
monly known as the Regulating Act of 1773. 
A loan was granted to the company 0 
£1,400,000 in exchequer bills,t and various 


+ Original Papers, sent from India and published 
in England by Governor Vansittart.—(ii., 74.) 
} The conditions of the loan were, that the sur- 
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distinct provisions were made to amend the 
constitution of that body, both at home 
and abroad, and to ameliorate the condition 
of the native population newly brought 
under their sway. A  governor-general 
(Warren Hastings) was nominated to preside 
over Bengal, and to some extent control the 
presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Ben- 
coolen (in Sumatra) ; the number of coun- 
sellors was reduced to four; and these, 
together with the governor-general, were 
appointed for five years :* the old Mayor’s 
Court at Calcutta was set aside, and a Su- 
preme Court of Lp uathhi composed of a 
chief justice and three puisne judges (all 
English barristers) established in its place, 
and invested with civil, criminal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all British 
subjectst resident in the three provinces 
(Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa) ; but the gov- 
ernor-general and members of council 
were exempted, unless indicted for treason 
or felony. Europeans were strictly for- 
bidden to enter into the inland traffic in 
salt, betel-nut, tobacco, and rice; and the 
governors, counsellors, judges, and revenue- 
collectors, were rigidly prohibited all trade 
whatever. Not only the covenanted ser- 
vants of the company, but also the civil and 
military officers of the crown, were for- 
bidden to receive presents from the na- 
tives; and the maximum of the legal rate 
of interest in Bengal was fixed at twelve 
per cent. per annum. Specific punishments 
were affixed to the violation of the above 


plus of the clear revenue of the company should be 
paid half-yearly into the exchequer, till the liquida- 
tion of the debt; that in the interim, their annual 
dividend should not exceed six per cent.; and that 
until the reduction of their total bond-debt to 
£1,600,000, the dividend should not exceed seven 
per cent.—(13 George III, c. 64.) Among the 
alterations made by this enactment in the internal 
arrangements of the association, was a decree for the 
annual election of six directors for the term of four 
years; the interval of a year to be then suffered to 
elapse before the same person could be again eligible; 
whereas the directors had been previously annually 
chosen for a single year, at the close of which they 
might be at once re-elected. The qualification for a 
Vote was raised from £500 to £1,000 stock, and re- 
gulations were framed to prevent the collusive 
transfer of stock for electioneering purposes. 

* The salary of the governor-general was fixed at 
£25,000 per ann.; the counsellors, £10,000 each ; 
chief justice, £8,000 ; paisne judges, £6,000 each; to 

e received in lieu of all fees or perquisites. 

t Notwithstanding the absolute nullity of any 

fore in the youth on whom the title of nabob had 

een last conferred, the natives of Bengal were not 
yet viewed as British subjects; and by the Regulat- 
tng Act, could not be sued in the Supreme Court, 
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enactments, on conviction before the Su- 
preme Court. 

The majority of these regulations were 
of a nature which, from the political cha- 
racter of the English constitution, could be 
enforced against British subjects only by 
the express authority of their national 
rulers.t The privity of the Crown thus of 
necessity established in the affairs of the 
company, was further secured by a proviso, 
that all financial and political advices trans- 
mitted frog India, should, within fourteen 
days after their arrival, be communicated to 
the administration by the Court of Dirce- 
tors ;§ and any ordinance of the governor- 
general in council might be disallowed by 
the Crown, provided its veto were pro- 
nounced within two years after the enact- 
ment of the obnoxious measure. 

The state of Bengal, at the period at 
which we have now arrived, has been suffi- 
ciently shown in the foregoing pages, ‘I'he 
only events still unnoticed with regard to 
the Caxtcurra Presipency, are the death 
of the nabob, Syef-ad-Dowlah, of small-pox ; 
the accession of his brother, Mobarik-ad- 
Dowlah, a bey of ten years old; and the 
departure of Shah Alum from Allahabad 
to take possession of his own capital of 
Delhi. After the retreat of the Doorani 
invader, the government of this city had 
been assumed by Nujeeb-oo-Dowla (the 
Rohilla chief frequently alluded to in pre- 
vious pages), and, together with such autho- 
rity, territorial and judicial, as yet remained 


(except upon any contract in writing, where the object 
in dispute exceeded 500 rupees in value), unless they 
were themselves willing to abide by the decision of 
that tribunal. This protective clause was set forth 
only in the directions for civil proceedings, and (Pro- 
bably from inadvertence) not repealed in those which 
regarded the penal court. The omission enabled the 
chief justice to adjudge the celebrated Nuncomar to 
death for forgery, at the suit of a native. 

t The preamble to the act states it to have been 
a necessary measure, because several pas and 
authorities previously vested in the E. I. body had 
“been found, by experience, not to have sufficient 
force and efficacy to prevent various abuses which 
have prevailed in the government and affairs of the 
said company, as well at home as in India, to the 
manifest injury of the public credit, and of the com- 
mercial interests of the said company.” 

§ The regulations and ordinances decreed by the 

overnor-general in council, were invalid unless 

duly registered and published in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. Appeals against any of them might 
he faid before the king in council by any person in 
India or in England, if lodged within sixty days 
after the publication of the act complained of, either 
at the Supreme Court or the E. I. House, where 
notices of all such measures were to be affixed. 
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connected therewith, was exercised by him 
in the name of the young prince, Jewan 
Bukht, the eldest son of Shah Alum, who 
had been left behind at the period of his 
father's flight in 1758. The encroachments 
of the Jat Rajah, Sooraj Mull, into whose 
hands Agra had fallen after the battle of 
Paniput, in 176], resulted in a regular con- 
flict between him and Nujeeb-oo-Dowla, 
in 1764. The rajah was killed at the very 
commencement of hostilities; and the en- 
deavour of his son and successor, Jowher 
Sing, to prosecute the war by thé assistance 
of the Mahratta chieftain, Mulhar Rao 
Holcar, proved ineffectual. In 1769, the 
peishwa’s army crossed the Chumbul, and 
after desolating Rajast’han and levying 
arrears of chout from the Rajpoot princes, 
they proceeded to overrun the country of 
the Jats, which at this time extended from 
Agra to the borders of Delhi on the north- 
west, and near to Etawa on the south-east, 
and afforded a revenue of nearly £250,000. 
The Mahrattas gaimed a decided victory 
near Bhurtpoor, and made peace with the 


Jats on condition of receiving a sum of 


about £75,000. They then encamped for 
the monsoon, intending at its expiration to 
enter Rohilcund, and revenge on the leading 
chiefs the part played by them in concert 
with the Afghan victor at the bloody field 
of Paniput. Nujeeb-oo-Dowla took advan- 
tage of the interval to negotiate a treaty on 
behalf of himself and the Rohillas in gene- 
ral; and his overtures were favourably re- 
ceived, on account of the mutual necd each 
party had of the other to obtain an object 
desirable in the sight of both, the withdrawal 
of the emperor from the immediate influ- 
ence of the English, and his re-establishment 
in Delhi. The arrangement was marred 
by the death of Nujceb-oo-Dowla, at the 
close of 1770. His son, Zabita Khan, who 
appears to have inherited the ambition, un- 
checked by the loyalty or prudence of his 
father, assumed the charge of affairs, and 
showed no inclination to procure the return 
of his liege lord. In the following year, 
Rohilcund was overrun by the Mahrattas ; 
the strong fortress of Etawa fell into their 
hands; Delhi was seized by them, and 
Zabita Khan fled to Seharunpoor, the 
capital of his own patrimony in Rohilcund. 


* Etal Rao .ay encamped on the banks of the 
Jumna, when the emperor (then heir-apparent) fled 
from Delhi. He received the fugitive with the 
utmost kindness.—swore on the holy waters of the 
Ganges not to betray him; and more than redeemed 
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The prince, Jewan Bukht, was treated with 
marked respect, and the emperor given to 
understand, that if he did not think fit to 
accept the repeated invitations made to him 


to return to his capital, his son would be 
formally placed on the throne. 
hour, Shah Alum yielded to a natural desire 
of taking possession of the scanty remains 
of imperial power which formed his ill- 
omened inheritance. 
had hitherto encountered had afforded him 
experience of the fidelity of a Mahratta 


In an evil 


The darkest hour he 


general ;* nor does there seem to have been 
any sufficient reason for his anticipating the 
mercenary and unprincipled conduct which 
he eventually received at their hands, which, 


however, never equalled in treachery the 
proceedings of his professed friend and 
nominal servant, but most grasping and re- 
lentless foe, Shuja Dowlah, the cherished 


ally of the English. In fact, the insidious 
counsels and pecuniary aid furnished by this 
notable schemer, were mainly instrumental 
in resolving Shah Alum to quit Allahabad, 
which he did after receiving from the Bengal 
presidency a strong assurance “ of the readi- 
ness with which the company would receive 
and protect him, should any reverse of for- 
tune compel him once more to return to his 
provinces.”+ The commander-in-chief (Sir 
Robert Barker) and Shuja Dowlah attended 
the royal march to the frontier of the Corah 
district, and then took leave with every de- 
monstration of respect and good-will; the 
latter declaring that nothing but the pre- 
dominant influence of the Mahrattas at 
court prevented his proceeding thither and 
devoting himself to the performance of the 
duties of the vizierat. Shah Alum reached 
Delhi in December, 1771, and entered 
its ancient gates amid the acclamations of 
the populace. Happily, his enjoyment of 
this gleam of prosperity was unmarred by a 
knowledge of the almost unexampled mise- 
ries which awaited him during the chief 
part of the ensuing six-and-twenty years. 
Could but a passing glimpse of coming 
sorrows have fen foreshadowed to him, 
the lowliest hut in Bengal would have 
seemed a blessed refuge from the agonies 
of mind and body he and his innocent 
family were doomed to endure within the 
stately walls of their ancestral home. 


his pledge, in spite of threats and bribes, by guard- 
ing the prince for six months, and then escorting 
him to a place of safety.—(Francklin’s Shah Alum.) 

+ Official Letter fram Bengal, 31st August, 1771. 
Auber’s British Power tu India, i,, 287 
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The Bomsay Presipency, so far as its 
finances were concerned, continued to be a 
heavy tax on the E. J. Cy., the net revenue 

| not sufficing to defray a third of its civil 
and military expenditure.* 

In the Manvnas Prestpency, events had 
taken place which the superior importance 
and interest of Bengal affairs have pre- 
vented from being noticed in chronological 


found opportunity ; and the commanders of 
districts and forts maintained their often ill- 
gotten authority, by resisting or complying 
with the demands made upon them, accord- 
ing to the urgency of the case, But the 
great load of suffering fell ever on the 
unarmed and inoffensive peasantry, whose 
daily sustenance was to be procured by 
daily work. This suffering was not of a cha- 


nabob of their own nomination.) The cause 
was twofold—first, the English expected to 
find the province, of which Arcot was the 
capital, a mine of wealth, and hoped to 
derive from the nabob, when firmly estab- 
lished there, considerable pecuniary advan- 
tage. They soon discovered their mistake 
as to the amount of funds thus obtainable, 
and still more with regard to the expendi- 
ture of life aud treasure to be incurred in 
establishing the power of a man who, though 
of very inferior capacity, was inordinately 
ambitions, and yet distrustful—not perhaps 
without cause—of the allies, by whose assis- 
tance alone his present position could be 
maintained, or his views of aggrandisement 
carried out. The chief points in the long- 
continued hostilities, undertaken by the 
presidency to enforce his very questionable 
claims to sovereignty or tribute, may be 
briefly noted, nor can the painful admission in 
justice be withheld—that many expeditions 
dispatched under the auspices of Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Pigot, whatever their osten- 
sible motive, were really prompted by a 
desire to replenish a treasury exhausted by 
military expenses, especially, by the long 
war with the French, which commenced 
in 1746, and terminated with the reduction 


i 
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the native population must have been too 
great to admit of much increased exaction. 
Since its first invasion by Aurungzebe,t the 
Carnatic had been, almost without interrup- 
tion, the scene of rapine and disorganisa- 
tion; imperial agents, usurping nabobs, and 
chout-collecting Mahrattas had claimed 
revenues, and exacted contributions, as each 


*In the Report of Select Committee, June, 1784, 
the net revenue of Bombay for the year ending April, 
1774, is stated at £109,163; civil and military charges, 
£347,387: leaving a deficiency of £238,224. 

+ During the nineteen years preceding the death 
of Aurungzebe, in 1707, his favourite general, Zul- 
feccar Khan, was employed in the Carnatic in cease- 
less and destructive hostilities; and it is recorded 
that nineteen actions were fought, and 3,000 miles 
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of Pondicherry in 1761. The miseries of 


succession. Reference has been made to|racter peculiar to the epoch now under 
the ill-feeling which sprang up between| consideration: it would scem that, from 
the E. I. Cy. and Mohammed Ali (the|time immemorial, the working classes of 


Hindoostan had practically experienced the 
seourge of war; for every one of the multi- 
farious languages of the peninsula has a 
word answering to the Canarese term Wulsa, 


which, happily, cannot be explained in any 
European tongue without considerable cir- 


cumlocution. The Wulsa denotes the entire 
population of a district, who, upon the ap- 
proach of a hostile army, habitually bury 
their most cumbrous effects, quit their 
beloved homes, and all of them, even to the 
child that can just walk alone, laden with 
grain, depart to seek shelter (if, happily, it 
may be found) among some neighbouring 
community blessed with peace. More fre- 
quently the pathless woods and barren hills 
afford their sole refuge, until the withdrawal 
of the enemy enables them to return to 
cultivate anew the devastated fields. Such 
exile must be always painful and anxious : 
during its continuance the weak and aged 
dic of fatigue ; if long protracted, the strong 
too often perish by the more dreadful pangs 
of hunger. Colonel Wilks affirms, that the 
Wulsa never departed on the approach of a 
British army, when unaccompanied by In- 
dian allies ;$ but this is poor comfort re- 
garding the measures taken on behalf of 
Mohammed Ali, since there is no reason to 
suppose his troops more scrupulous than 
their fellows, or less feared by the unhappy 
peasantry. The fort and district of Vellore 
were captured for him, in 1761, from 
Murtezza Ali,§ with the assistance of the 
English, after a three months’ siege; but 
the treasure taken there ill repaid the cost 
of the conquest. The latter part of 1763, and 
nearly the whole of the following twelve- 


marched by this officer in six months only. Famine 
and pestilence—the direct saa Na of prolonged 
and systematic devastation—followed, and even ex- 
ceeded in their ravages the scourge of war. The terri- 
ble sufferings of the people, during this melancholy 
period, are affectingly described in many of the me- 
moirs comprised in the valuable Mackenzie collection. 

t Wilks Htstory of Mysoor, j., 309. 

§ See previous pages, especially Note f, p. 252. 
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months, were taken up in a struggle with 
Mohammed Esoof, a brave and skilful 
officer, who had long and faithfully served 
the English as commandant of sepoys. He 
had been placed in command of Madura, as 
renter; but the unproductive condition of 
the country rendered it, he declared, impos- 
sible to pay the stipulated sum. The excuse 
is believed to have been perfectly true; 
but it was treated as a mere cloak to cover 
an incipient attempt at independence. An 
army marched upon Madura, and Esoof, 
fairly driven into resistance, commenced a 
desperate contest, which occasioned heavy 
loss of life on the side of the English, and 
the expenditure of a million sterling, before 
hostilities terminated by the seizure and be- 
trayal of his person into the hands of Mo- 
hammed Ali, by whom he was condemned 
to die the death of a rebel, and actually 
executed as such. 

His betrayer was a man named Marchand, 
who had joincd him among a body of French 
troops sent to his aid by the Mahratta rajah 
of Tanjore, from whom a heavy sum had re- 
cently been extorted on the plea of arrears 
of tribute due to the general government of 
the Carnatic. The acquisition of the Nor- 
thern Circars, in 1766, and the treaty madc 
by Lord Clive with Nizam Ali, has been 
noticed, as also the impolicy of engaging to 

| hold a body of troops in readiness to do the 
will of so belligerent and unscrupulous a 
leader. It was not long before the fulfil- 
ment of this pledge was insisted on, and the 
immediate consequence proved the com- 
mencement of a long and disastrous series of 
wars with Hyder Ali. Since his sudden 


*The districts of Great and Little Balipoor were 
included in the province of Sera : the former was held 
asa jaghire by Abbas Kooli Khan, the persecutor 
of Hyder in childhood. Bassalut Jung wished to 
exclude this territory from that over which he as- 
sumed the right of investing Hyder with authority,— 
(a right, says Wilks, which could only be inferred 
from the act of granting); but the latter declared the 
arrangement at an end, if any interference were 
attempted with the gratification of his long-smoulder- 
ing revenge. Abbas Kooli Khan fled to Madras, 
leaving his family in the hands of his bitter foe; but 
Hyder showed himself in a detaachee | favourable 
light; for in remembrance of kindness estowed on 
him in childhood by the mother of the fugitive, he 
treated the captives with lenity and honour. This 
conduct did not, however, embolden Abbas Kooli to 
quit the protection of the English, or throw himself 
on hig mercy; and, some years later (in 1769), 
Hyder presented himself at the gates of Madras, he 
embarked in a crazy vessel, and did pot venture to 
land until the hostile forcs had reascended the 
mountain-passes.— Wilks’ Mysoor, i., 440.) 

+ The last actual rajah of Bednore died in 1755, 
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when | tured, Hyder, setting aside all conditions or ca es 


separation from the French, in 1760, his 
road to eminence had been short and san- 
guinary. Force and fraud, used indif- 


ferently, aecording to the nature of the 
obstacle to be overcome, had raised Hyder 
to the supreme authority in Mysoor; and a 
skilful admixture of the same ingredients, 
enabled him gradually to acquire possession 
of many portions of Malabar and Canara, 
until then exempt from Moslem usurpation. 
The strife at one period existing between 
Nizam Ali and his elder brother, Bassalut 


Jung, induced the latter to make an attempt 
at independence, in prosecution of which 
he marched, in 1761, against Sera,* a pro- 
vince seized by the Mahrattas, and separated 
by them from the government of the Deccan, 
of which it had previously formed a part. 
The resources of Bassalut Jung proving 
quite insufficient for the projected enter- 
prise, he gladly entered into an arrange- 
ment with Hyder Ali; and, on receiving 
five lacs of rupees, made over his intention 
of conquering Sera to that chief, on whom 
he conferred the title of nabob, together 
with the designation of Khan Bahadur— 
“the heroic lord.” Sera was specdily sub- 
dued, and its reduction was followed, in 
17638, by the seizure, on a most shameless 
pretext, of Bednore,t a territory situated on 
the loftiest crest of the Ghauts, 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, abounding in 
magnificent forests, and fertilized by copious 
rains, which produce harvests of remark- 
able abundance. The sequestered position 
of this little kingdom, had hitherto pre- 
served it from Mohammedan invasion, and 
enabled successive rulers to accuraulate 


leaving an adopted heir, of about seventeen years of 
age, under the guardianship of his widow. The 
youth animadverted with severity on the conduct of 
the ranee, with regard to a person named Nimbeia, 
and the result was his own assassination by a jettt 
or athlete, who watched an opportunity to dislocate 
his neck while employed in shampooing him in the 
bath. The guilty ranee selected an infant to fill the 
vacant thone; but, about five years after, a pre- 
tender started up, claiming to be the rightful heir, 
and describing himself as having escaped the in- 
tended doom by means of a humane artifice practised 
by the athlete. Hyder readily availed himself of 
the pretext for vane Bednore, though he probably 
never entertained the least belief of the truth of the 
story; and the whole army treated the adventurer 
with the utmost derision, styling him the “ Rajah of 
the resurrection.” So soon as Bednore was cap- 


ticns previously entered into, sent the ranee an her 
aramour, with his own protégé, to a common prison 
in the hill-fort of Mudgherry, whence they were 
liberated on the capture of the place by the Mahrattas 
in 1767. The ranee died directly after her release. 


much treasure, The mountain capital 
(eight miles in circumference) fell an easy 
rey to the Mysoorean chief; “and the 
fiocty realised may,” says Colonel Wilks, 
‘¢ without the risk of exaggeration, be esti- 
mated at twelve million sterling, and was, 
through life, habitually spoken of by Hyder 
as the foundation of all his subsequent 
greatness.”* The subjugation of the coun- 
try was not, however, accomplished without 
imminent danger to the life of the invader.t 

Hyder now assumed the style of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and struck coins in his 
own name. Having completed the neces- 
sary arrangements for the occupation of the 
lesser districts included in his new do- 
minions (which comprehended two places 
often named in the history of early Euro- 
pean proceedings on this coast,—Onore and 
Mangalore), he next seized the neighbouring 
territories of Soonda and Savanoor, and 
then rapidly extended his northern frontier 
almost to the banks of the Kistnah. Here, 
at length, his daring encroachments were 


* History of Mysoor, i., 452. Mill says—‘ More 
likely it was not a third of the sum” (iii, 469); 
but native testimonies and the reports of the French 
mercenaries in the service of Hyder, with other cir- 
cumstances, tend to confirm the opinion of Wilks. 
In a life of Hyder Ali, written by the French leader 
of his European troops, whose initials (M.M.D. L.T.) 
are alone given, it is stated that two heaps of gold, 
coined and in ingots, and of jewels, set and unset, 
were piled up until they surpassed the height of a 
man on horseback. They were then weighed with a 
corn measure. Hyder gave a substantial proof of 
the extent of his ill-gotten booty, by bestowing on 
every soldier in his service a gratuity eo to half a 
years pay.—(History of Ayder Ali Khan, Nabob 
Bahader ; translated from the French: Dublin, 1774.) 

+ The ministers of the late dynasty entered into 
an extensive conspiracy for his assassination and the 
recovery of the capital. Some vague suspicions in- 
duced Hyder to cause inquiry to be made by his 
most confidential civil servants. ‘Ihe persons so em- 
ployed were, strangely enough, all concerned in the 
plot. They performed their commission with appa- 
rent zeal, He read the result to the dreaded despot 
as he lay on a couch shivering with ague. His keen 
perceptions were undimmed by bodily infirmity ; but 
affecting to be duped by the garbled statements 
made by the commissioners, he detained them in 
consultation until he felt able to rise. Then, enter- 
ing the durbar, or hall of audience, he examined and 
cross-examined witnesses until the mystery was quite 
unravelled. The commissioners were executed in his 
presence, many unhappy nobles of Bednore arrested, 
and, before the close of the day, 300 of the leading 
confederates were hanging at the different public 
ways of the city. Hyder, we are told, retired to rest 
with perfect equanimity, and rose on the following 


morning visibly benefited by the stimulating effect of 


is late exertions. Peace of mind had, however, 

fled from him; and, notwithstanding the terrible 

perfection which his inquisitorial and sanguinary 
27 
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arrested by Mahdoo Rao, the young and 
energetic Mahratta peishwa, who (taking 
advantage of the accommodation with 
Nizam Ali, 
partial destruction of Poonah by the latter in 


which had succeeded the 


1763) crossed the Kistnah, in 1764, with a 


force greatly outnumbering that of Hyder. 
A prolonged contest ensued, in which the 
advantage being greatly on the side of the 


Mahrattas, and the army of Hyder much re- 
duced, he procured the retreat of the peishwa, 


in 1765, by various territorial concessions, 
in addition to the payment of thirty-two 
lacs of rupees. 
formidable foe, he forthwith commenced pre- 
parations for the conquest of Malabar, which 
he succeeded in effecting after an irregular 
war of some months’ duration with the proud 
and liberty-loving Nairs, or military cast ; 
for the disunion of the various petty princi- 
palities neutralised the effects of the valour 
of their subjects, and prevented any com- 
bined resistance being offered. Cananore,t 
Cochin, Karical—all fell, more or less com- 


When relieved from this 


police system subsequently attained, the dagger of 
the assassin was an image never absent from his 


sleeping or waking thoughts, save when banished by 
the stupor of complete intoxication, which became 
to him a nightly necessity. One of his most inti- 
mato associates relates, that after having watched 
over him during a short interval of convulsive sleep, 
snatched in his tent during a campaign, Hyder ex- 
claimed on awaking—‘ The state of a yogee (reli- 


gious mendicant) is more delightful than my envied 


monarchy: awake, they see no conspirators ; asleep, 
they dream of no assassins.” —( Wilks Afysoor, i., 143,) 

{ The Dutch possessions on the Malabar coast 
had been materially lessened during the interval 
between the last mention made of them in 1740 
(p. 245), and the invasion of Hyder Ali in 1766. 
The expensive trading establishments maintained 
there proved a heavy drain on the finances of the 
company, which Stavorinus, on the authority of 
Governor Mossel, alleges to have been occasioned 
by the continual disputes and wars in which they 
had been engaged with the native princes, “and not 
a little by the infidelity and peculation of the servants 
who have been employed here.” Mossel declares, “ it 
would have been well for the Dutch company had 
the ocean swallowed up the coast of Malabar an 
hundred years ago.” Under these circumstances, the 
best thing was to get rid of such unfortunate acqui- 
sitions. Granganore was sold to the rajah of Travan- 
core; and Cananore, in 1770, for the sum of 100,000 
rupees, to a recently established potentate, styled by 
Stavorinus the Sultan of Angediva or Anchediva, a 
little rocky isle, two miles from the coast of North 
Canara. This chief belonged by birth to the mixed 
claas, the offspring of intercourse (after the Malabar 
custom) between native women and Arabian immi- 
grants: they bore the significant appellation of 
Moplah or Dapiila (the children of their mothers) ; 
but were mostly believers in the Koran. Ali Rajah, 
the purchaser of Cananore, had risen by trade to 
wealth, and thence to political importance: he took 
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pletely, into the power of Hyder; and Maan 


tion of the invaders been less absorbed in 
Vecram Raj, the Zamorin, or Tamuri ra-' the accumulation of plunder, they might 
jah of Calicut, disgusted by the faithlessness | have seized as thcir prize the whole of these 


of his unprincipled opponent, and terrified | functionaries, and dictated at leisure the 


by the cruel and humiliating tortures in- 
flicted on his ministers to extort money, 
set fire to the house in which he was con- 
fined, and perished in the flames.* Shortly 
after this event, Hyder was recalled to 
Seringapatam by the alarming intelligence 
that the English and Mohammed Ali 
had united with the Nizam in a confede- 
racy for the reduction of his dangerous 
ascendancy. Hyder was a complete master 
of every description of intrigue. He suc- 
ceeded, by dint of bribery, in withdrawing 
Nizam Ali from the alliance into which the 
English had unwisely entered, and the very 
corps which had accompanied the Nizam 
into the dominions of Hyder, sustained in its 
retreat an attack from their united forces.t 
Madras was imperilled by the unlooked-for 
appearance of 5,000 horse, under the nomi- 
nal command of Tippoo, the eldest son of 
Ifyder Ali, then a youth of seventeen. The 
president and council were at their garden- 
houses without the town ; and had the atten- 


an early opportunity of propitiating the favour of 
Hyder, at the expense of the high-born Hindoo 
princes in his vicinity. When Stavorinus himself 
visited India, in 1775-8; the Dutch possessions on 
the Malabar coast nominally extended a distance of 
about thirty-two leagues; but, excepting the little 
island of Paponetty, and a few insignificant villages 
on the shore, the company had “no other actual 
property in the soil than in that upon which their 
fortifications are constructed.”—(Stavorinus’ Voyages, 
iii., chapters xiii. and xiv.) 

* Several of the personal attendants of the Zamo- 
rin being secilentally excluded when the doors were 
fastened, ‘threw themselves into the flames, and 
perished with their master. This catastrophe had 
no effect in softening the heart of Hyder, or inducing 
him to show compassion to the ministers, ‘The 
Nairs, rendered desperate by his cruelty, rose against 
him repeatedly, and were, if captured, cither be- 
headed or hanged, until the idca struck their perse- 
cutor of preserving them to populate certain other 
portions of his dominions. The experiment proved 
fatal to the majority of the unhappy beings upon 
whom it was tricd: of 15,000 who were subjected to 
this forced emigration, only 200 survived the fatigue 
and hardships of the way and the change of climate, 
which Indians in general—and particularly the na- 
tives of Malabar—can ill bear under every possible 
circumstance of alleviation.—( Wilks’ Mysoor, 1.,477.) 

+ Either from generosity or policy, five English 
companies, attached to the Nizam as a guard of 
honour, were suffered by him to depart and join 
the force under Colonel Smith three days before the 
commencement of open hostilities by the new allies. 

+ Hyder prevailed on the Nizam to give the order 
to retreat, and was himself clearly pérceived by the 
English issuing directions for that purpose, in the 
mnie of a select body of infantry, whose scarlet 


terms of general peace and individual ran- 
som. But they delayed until news arrived 
of a decisive victory gained by Colonel Smith, 
at T'rincomalee,t over Hyder and Nizam 
Ali, which being closely followed by other 
advantages on the side of the English (in- 
cluding the successful defence of Amboor),§ 
brought the campaign to an end. Hyder re- 
treated within his own frontier, and the Ni- 
zam concluded a peace with the English in 
February, 1768, by which he agreed to re- 
ceive scven lacs per annum for six years, as 
temporary tribute for the Circars, instead of 
the perpetual subsidy of nine lacs per annum 
previously promised. Ilyder was himself 
equally solicitous of forming a treaty with the 
Madras presidency. He did not scruple to 
avow his inability to oppose at once both 
them and the Mahrattas; and he candidly 
avowed that disinclination to make common 
cause with the latter people, was the leading 
incentive to his repeated overtures for al- 
liance with the English. His offers were, 


dresses, with lances eighteen feet long, of bamboo, 
strengthened by bands of polished silver, rendered 
them no less picturesque in appearance than for- 
midable in reality. The retreat was, for the moment, 
delayed by a singular incident. Nizam Ali invari- 
ably carried his favourite wives in his train, even to 
the field of battle. On the present occasion, directions 
were given to the drivers of the elephants on which 
they were seated, to decamp forthwith,—an undigni- 
fied procedure, which was firmly opposed by the fair 
occupant of one of the howdahs. “ This elephant,” 
she exclaimed, “has not been instructed so to turn; 
he follows the imperial standard :” and though the 
English shot fell thick around, the lady waited till 
the standard passed. A considerable body of cavalry, 
roused to action by the sense of shame inspired by 
this feminine display of chivalry, made a partial 
charge upon the enemy.—(Wilks Mysoor, ii., 38.) 

§ The assault lasted twenty-six days, at the expi- 
ration of which time, the besieged were relieved by 
the approach of the British army. In honour of the 
steady courage there manifested, the lst battalion of 
the 10th regiment bear “the rock of Amboor” on 
their colours. Hyder had a narrow escape during this 
enterprise; for while examining the fortifications, 
under cover of a rock which sheltered him com- 
pletely from the direct fire of the fort, a cannon-shot 
rebounded from a neighbouring height, and cut in 
two his only companion, leaving him unhurt. The 
Mysoorean court were, according to Colonel Wilks, 
the most unscientific in all India; and being ignorant 
of the simple principle by which a ball would rebound 
amid the ocks which limited its influence, until its 
force was spent, they attributed the fate of Khakee 
Shah toa miracle of vengeance, wrought to punish his 
recent offence of taking a false oath on a false Koran, 
to aid Hyder in deceiving and aaa his ancient 


and much-injured patron, Nunjeraj.—(Wilks.) 
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however, haughtily rejected. Driven to despe- 
| ration, he put forth all his powers, ravaged 
the Carnatic, penetrated to Trichinopoly, 
laid waste the provinces of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, and finally, after drawing the 
| English army, by a series of artful move- 
‘ments, to a considerable distance from 
_ Madras, he selected a body of 6,000 cavalry, 
marched 120 miles in three days, and sud- 
'denly appeared on the Mount of Saint 
Thomas, in the immediate vicinity of the 
English capital. The presidency were struck 
' with consternation. The fort might un- 


_the army under Colonel Smith, but the 
open town with its riches, the adjacent 
country, and the garden-houses of the offi- 
cials, would have been ravaged and de- 


the treasury afforded little encouragement 
to maintain hostilities with a foe whose 
peculiar tactics enabled him to procure abun- 
dant supplies for his troops in a hostile 
country, and to surround his enemies with 


* Hyder, throughout his whole career, dis layed a 
peculiarly teachable spirit in every proceeding rela- 
| tive to his grand object in life—the art of war. 
Kunde Rao, a Brahmin, early instructed him in 
Mahratta tactics; and by their joint endeavours a 
system of plunder was organised, which Sevajee 
himself might have admired. The Beder peons 
(described by Coionel Wilks as “ faithful thieves”) 
and the Pindarries (a description of horse who re- 
ceive no pay, but live on the devastation of the 
encmy’s country), were amon 
Hyder’s troops. The general arrangement seems 
to have been, that the army, besides their direct 
| | pay, should receive one-half the booty realised; the 
| | remainder to be appropriated by their leader; and 
the whole proceeding was conducted by a series of 
checks, which rendered the embezzlement of spoil 
almost. impossible. Moveable property of every de- 
scription, obtained either from enemies or (if prac- 
ticable without exciting suspicion) by simple theft 
from allies, was the object of these marauders;—from 
canvoys of grain, cattle, or fire-arms, down to the 
clothes, turbans, and earrings of travellers or vil- 
lagers, whether men, women, or children. Kunde 
Rao at length became disgusted by the uncontrolled 
ambition and covetousness of Hyder. Unwilling 
to see the ancient Hindoo institutions of Myscor 
swept off by an avowed disbeliever in all religion, 
he went over to the side of the unfortunate rajah, and 
was, as before stated, in the hour of defeat delivered 
up to his fierce and relentless foe, who retained him 
two years exposed in an iron cage in the most public 
thoroughfare of Bangalora; and even when death 
at length released the wretched captive, left his 
bones to whiten there in memory of his fate. (See 
Wilks’ Tistory of Mysoor, i., 434, the French Lrfe 
of Ayder, and Dr. Moodie’s Transactions in Indta 
from 1758 to 1783, for an account of this almost 
unexampied act of barbarity.) In his later career, 

yder declared, that the English were his chief 
tutors in military stratagems; and for Colonel Smith 
he expressed particular respect, calling him hia pre- 
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doubtedly have held out till the arrival of 


stroyed; morcover, the exhausted state of 


the most effective of 


I swear by 
sword to- 


devastation and scarcity in the heart of their 
own domains.* A treaty was concluded 
with him in April, 1769, of which the 
principal conditionst were a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests and a pledge of alliance, 
defensive but not offensive. The distinction 
involved in the latter proviso was, as might 
have been foreseen, of little avail; for the 
foes against whom Hyder especially desired 
the co-operation of the English troops, were 
the Mahrattas, who periodically invaded his 
territories ; and on the expected approach of 
Mahdoo Rag, he urgently appealed to the pre- 
sidency for the promised aid, which they 
withheld on the plea of complicated political 
relations, and thus cxcited, with too just 
cause, the vindictive passions of their ally. 
The military abilities of the peishwa were 
of no common order: and he approached 
with the determination of materially circum- 
scribing the power of a rival whose pro- 
ceedings and projects, after long wnder- 
valuing, he began to appreciate correctly. 
Seizing one by one the conquestst of Hyder, 


ceptor in the science of war, and having his picture 
suspended in the palace of Seringapatam. 

+ Other clauses provided, that the company were 
to be allowed to build a fort at Onore, and to have 
the sole right of purchasing pepper in the dominions 
of Hyder Ali; payment to be made to him in guns, 
saltpetre, lead, gunpowder, and ready money. ‘The 
directors strongly reprobated the supply of offensive 
implements to so dangerous a potentate, and likewise 
the cannon afterwards sold to him, and the shipping 
built by his orders,—remarking, that such a procedure 
could not conduce to the welfare of the presidency, 
although it might suit the views of individuals, 

{ The battle of Chercoolee, which occurred while 


the Mysooreans were retreating to Seringapatam, | 


was attended by some incidents singularly illustra- 
tive of the character of Hyder, who, though well able 
to be courtly on occasion, was habitually fierce in 
his anger and coarse in his mirth, and in either case 
equally unaccustomed to place any restraint on his 
tongue or hand. When under the influence of in- 
toxication, his natural ferocity occasionally broke out 
in the most unbridled excesses; but he rarely drank 
deeply, except alone and at night. On the eve of 
this diaetecte battle, the alarms of war prevented 
him from sleeping off the effects of his usual pota- 
tion; and in a state of stupid inebriety he sent re- 
peated messages desiring the presence of Tippoo, 
which owing to the darkness and confusion, were 
not delivered until daybreak. When pipes at length 
appeared, his father, in a paroxysm of rage, abused 
him in the foulest language, and snatching a large 
cane from the hand of an attendant, inflicted on the 
heir-apparent a literally severe beating. Burning 
with anger, and smarting with pain, the youth, when 
suffered to retire, hastened to the head of his divi- 
sion, and dashed his sword and turban on the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ My father may fight his own battle; for 

Allah and the Prophet, that I draw no 
ay.” ‘Then throwing aside his outer gar- 
ment of cloth of gold, he tied a coloured handker- 


chief round his head, and assumed the guise of one 
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he marched onward until the Mysoor state 
shrank into narrower limits than it had 
occupied under the native government at 
the beginning of the century. ‘The autho- 
rity of the usurper tottered ; and the Hindoo 
rajah, thinking the conjuncture of affairs 
favourable to the assertion of his claims, 
strove to open a communication with the 
Mahratta general; but the proceeding being 
detected, the unhappy prince was imme- 
diately strangled while in the bath. - Still 
Hyder cared not, at this crisis, openly to 
seat himself on the ivory throne of Mysoor: 
double governments were in fashion through- 
out India, and the brother of the late rajah 
was proclaimed his successor. IIe did not 
long survive this perilous distinction; and 
Hyder, with unblushing effrontery, affected 
to choose from the children of the royal 
lineage, for the next pageant, a boy of sense 
and spirit—qualitics which would necessarily 
unfit him to be the tool of the deadly foe 
of his family.* The retreat of the Mah- 
rattas was secured on more favourable terms 
than could have been expected, by reason 
of the fast-failing health of the peishwa, 
who, in the same year (1772), died of con- 
sumption. Ile left no child, and his widow, 
who had renounced the world. After the ensuing 
complete victory of the Mahrattas, Tippoo was ad- 
vised by his faithful friend, Seyed Mohammed (who 
related the adventure to Colonel Wilks), to make his 
way to Seringapatam as atravelling mendicant; and 
icy ccutrived to reach the capital that night, to the 
great relief of Hyder, who believing his son lost, 
had refused to enter the city, and was awaiting 
further intelligence in a small mosque, probably un- 
able to bring himself to encounter the burst of 
anger and sorrow to which his wife, the mother of 
Tippoo, who had great influence with him, would 
give vent on learning the circumstances which he 
new, and the issue he feared.—(Mysoor, ii., 146.) 

* Hyder assembled the children in the royal hall 
of audience, which he had previously caused to be 
strewn with fruits, sweetmeats, flowers, books, coin, 
and toys of all description: each took what struck 
his fancy; one boy seized a brilliant little dagger, 
and soon afterwards a lime with the unoccupied 
hand. “That is the rajah,” said Hyder; “his first 
care is military haba ; his second, to realise the 
produce of his dominions.”—(Zdem. ii., 163.) 

} Mistory of the Mahrattas, ii., 237, The actual 
revenue of the Mahratta state, at this period (in- 
eluding the ci hires of Holcar, Sindia, Janojee 
Bhonslay, and Dummajee Guicowar, together with 
tribute, fees, fines, and extra revenue o every de- 
pee ption amounted toabout seven millionsterling per 
ann., inc oe Mahdoo Rao’s personal estate, which 
seldom exceeded £30,000 per ann. He was, how- 
ever, possessed of twenty-four lacs of private property, 
which he bequeathed to the state, and which indeed 
was much needed. At the time of his accession, a 
large outstanding debt existed ; and although at his 
death, reckoning sums due, the yalue of stores and 
other property, a nominal balance existed, yet the 
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to whom he had been devotedly attached, 
burnt herself with his body. Maharashtra 
is described as having greatly improved 
under his sway, and as being, in proportion 
to its fertility, probably more thriving than 
any other part of India, notwithstanding the 
inherent defects of its administrative system, 
and the corruption which Madhoo Rao 
restrained, but could not eradicate. His 
death, says Grant Duff, “occasioned no 
immediate commotion: like his own disease, 
it was at first scarcely perceptible; but the 
root which invigorated the already scathed 
and wide-cxtending tree, was cut off from 
the stem ; and the plains of Paniput were 
not more fatal to the Mahratta empire, than 
the early death of this excellent prince.” f 

The above sketch illustrates, so far as the 
limits of this work will permit, the position 
of the three presidencies and of the leading 
neighbouring states, at the period when great 
and rapid changes werc about to be effected 
in the whole scope and tenor of Anglo- 
Indian policy. The princes of Rajast’han were 
enyaged in holding their own against the 
marauding Jats and Mahrattas, under Hol- 
car and Sindia,{ who, for their own ends, 
thought fit to interfere in a disputed suc- 
treasury itself was empty. The ordinary army of 
the peishwa comprehended 50,000 good horse; and 
calculating the contingent which Guicowar and 
Bhonslay were bound to furnish at from ten to fifteen 
thousand, Holcar and Sindia’s army at 30,000, and 
allowing 3,000 for the Puars of Dhar, his total force 
at command must have amounted to about 100,006 
fine cavalry, exclusive of Pindarries. No wonder 
that Hyder Ali should have been ever solicitous to 
shun contact with, and form alliances against, such 
a force under such a leader. By official records, it ap- 
pears that of 449 officers under Mahdoo Rao, ninety- 
three were Brahmins, eight Rajpoots, 308 Mahrattas, 
and forty Mohammedans.—(Jdem., p. 270.) 

t Holcar and Sindia both acquired valuable terri- 
torial possessions (or rather the mortgage of them) 
in Mewar, which, like most of the Rajpoot princi- 
palities, was about this time a prey to internal 
miseries,—its fields, mines, and looms all unworked, 
and hordes of “ pilfering Mahrattas, savage Rohillas, 
and adventurous Franks” let loose to do their 
wicked will in its once fruitful valleys. Oudipoor 
had nearly fallen before Sindia, but was bravely and 
successfully defended by Umra Chund, the chief min- 
ister of Rana Ursi, who, in 1770, succeeded in com- 
pelling Sindia to accept a ransom, and raise the 
siege. This excellent minister fell a victim to court 
intrigues; but his death, gays Tod, “ yielded a flat- 
tering comment on his life: he left not funds sufti- 
cient to cover the funeral expenses, and is, and will 

robably continue, the sole instance on record in 
indian istory, of a minister one his obsequies 
defrayed by subscription among his fellow-citizens. 
They yet love tc descant upon his virtues; and ‘‘an 
act of vigour and integrity is still designated Umra- 
chunda—evincing, that if virtue has few imitators in 
this country, she is not without ardent admirers.’ 
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cession to the throne of Amber or Jeypoor. 
Pretexts, more or less plausible, were put 
forth by other Mahratta leaders for the 
same course of invasion and plunder. The 
state of the Rohillas will be more particu- 
larly mentioned in a subsequent page. The 
far-distant Seiks had gradually increased in 
number and power, and could now furnish 
80,000 men fit to bear arms. They pos- 
sessed all the fertile country of the Punjaub 
between Sirhind and Attoc. 
ADMINISTRATION OF WaRREN Hastinos, 
—This celebrated governor superseded Mr. 
Cartier in the Bengal presidency in April, 
1772. He had accompanied Mr. Vansittart 
to England in 1764, and was at that time 
in the enjoyment of a moderate indepen- 
dence, and a reputation for ability and dis- 
interestedness of no common order, Presi- 
dents and counsellors, commanders military 
and naval—in a word, the whole body of 
European officials, of any rank in the ser- 
vice—are recorded as having received costly 
presents from the native princes. In this list 
the name of Warren Iastings is alone want- 
ing; and as it is certain his position in the 
court of Meer Cossim must have afforded 
more than average opportunities for the 
accumulation of wealth in a similar manner, 
the exception tends to prove that the love 
of money formed no part of his “ sultan- 
like and splendid character.”* On the con- 


* Bishop Weber’s Journal (London, 1828), i., 330. 

+ The pedigree of the young writer can, it is 
affirmed, be traced back to the fierce sea-king, lon 
the terror of both coasts of the British chanel 
whose subjugation called forth all the valour and 
perseverance of the great Alfred; and in tracing the 
political career of the Indian governor, one is tempted 
to think that not a few of the piratical propensities 
of Hastings the Dane, were inherited by his remote 
descendant. The more immediate ancestors of 
Warren Hastings were lords of the manor of Day- 
lesford, in Worcestershire, and retained considerable 
Wealth up to the time of the civil war in which 
King Charles I. lost his crown and life, and their 
existing representative all his possessions, except 
the old manor house, which being from poverty un- 
able to retain, they sold in the following generation 
to a London merchant. To regain the ancient home 
of his family was the aspiration of Warren Hastings, 
while still a child of seven years old; and the hope 
which first dawned on his mind as he lay on the 
bank of the rivulet flowing through the lands of 
Daylesford to join the Isis, never passed away, but 
cheered him amid every phase of his chequered 
career, from the time when he learned his dail 
tasks on the wooden bench of the village school, 
or laboured at a higher description of study at the 
next school to which he was sent, where he was well 
taught, but so diac fed, that he always attributed 
to that circumstance his stunted growth and emaci- 
ated appearance. From Newington Butts he was 
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trary, he was generous even to prodigality ; 
by which means, a brief sojourn in Eng- 
land, surrounded by family claims, reduced 
his finances to a condition little above that 
in which they had been fifteen years before ; 
when, through the influence of a distant 
relative in the K. I. direction, the impo- 
verished scion of a noble house had been 
dispatched, at the age of seventeen, as a 
writer to Calcutta.t There, as we have seen, 
he h@d risen from the lowest grade of office 
to a seat at the council-board, aided by gen- 
eral talent and application to business, but 
especially by the then rare advantage of 
acquaintance with the Persian language—the 
medium through which official correspon- 
dence in India was mainly conducted. The 
evidence given by him during the inquiry 
instituted by parliament in 1766, regarding 
the system of government adopted by the 
E. I. Cy., afforded a fair opportunity for 
the exposition of his views on a subject of 
which he was well calculated, both by expce- 
rience and ability, to form a corrcet opinion ; 
and although the hostility of the Clive party 
in the India House, prevented—happily for 
Hastings—his being suffered to accompany 
his former chief, Mr. Vansittart, in the pro- 
jected mission to Bengal, no objection was 
made to his appointment to the station of 
second in council at Madras, whither he 
proceeded in 1769. Here his measures 


transferred to Westminster school, where Churchill, 
Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, and Impey, were 
fellow-studerts. His comrades liked and admired 
the even-tempered boy, who was the best of boatmen 
and swimmers; and so high were his scholarly ac- 
quirements, that upon the sudden death of the uncle, 
who had placed him at Westminster, Dr. Nicholl, 
then real Gastee offered to bear the oe of 
sending his favourite pupil to Oxford. ut the 
distant relative on whom the responsibility of the 
decision devolved, persisted in pee! the youth to 
India, and he was shipped off accordingly. Some 
seven years after, when about four-and-twenty, he 
married the widow of a military officer. She soon 
fell a victim to the climate, leaving Hastings one 
child, who was sent to England for Health and edu- 
cation. The death of this son, to whom he was 
fondly attached, was the first intelligence received 
by the bereaved father on his arrival n 1764, and it 
rendered him more than commonly indifferent to the 
management of his pecuniary affairs. On leaving 
India, the chief part of his savings remained vested 
there, the high rate of interest one ee the 
inducement; but great advantages of this description 
are usually of a precarious character, and Hastings 
lost both principal and interest. This calamity did 
not hinder him from providing liberally for an aunt, 
for an only and beloved sister, like himself, the off- 
spring of an early and ill-starred marriage, and for 
other pensioners, although his own Indian equip- 
| ment had to be purchased with borrowed money. 
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were especially directed to improve the 
investments on which the dividends of the 
company mainly depended, and these ex- 
ertions ‘were instrumental in procuring his 
promotion to the station of governor of the 
Bengal presidency.* 

Affairs there had reached the last stage 
of disorganisation. Seven years had elapsed, 
since the acquisition of the dewannee, with- 
out the establishment of any efticient system 
for the government of the people, ands the 
result was the total absence of “ justice or 
law, or adequate protection to person or 
property anywhere in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, except at Calcutta; the boys of 
the service being sovereigns of the coun- 
try, under the unmeaning title of super- 
visors, collectors of the revenue, adminis- 
trators of justice, and rulers, heavy rulers, 
of the people.” These youths— whom 
Hastings elsewhere describes as “ most of 
them the agents of their own banyans 
(native managers), and they are devils”— 
occupied more lucrative positions than the 
governor himself, obtaining from one to 
three lacs a-year; but they were a dan- 
gerous class to meddle with, being “ gene- 
rally sons, cousins, or éleves of direcfors.”’+ 
The new governor was not the man to risk 
provoking a powerful opposition to his ad- 
ministration by their recall, but contented 
himself with some indirect and partial at- 
tempts to retrench their power, and pave 
the way for its gradual withdrawal. 

Meanwhile, the measures dictated by the 
Court of Directors were to be carricd out, 
and the task was one of much greater deli- 
cacy and importance than persons imper- 
fectly acquainted with the constitution of 
Indian society could possibly conceive. The 
company were extremely dissatisfied with 
the amount of revenues levied by the native 
officials, and were well disposed to attribute 

* Among the fellow-passengers of Hastings, during 
his voyage, was a German baron named Imhoff, who, 
in the hope of finding remunerative employment as 
& portrait painter, was proceeding to India, accom- 
panied by his wife, a very beautiful and accomplished 
woman, a native of Archangel, and their children. 
The result of some months of constant intercourse 
between two persons of high intellectual acquire- 
ments, and feelings stronger than their principles, 
may he conjectured. Hastings was taken danger- 
ously ill; the lady nursed him (according to the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig) “with a sister’s care ;” and before the 
vessel reached Madras, it was arranged that a di- 
vorce should be sued for in the Franconia courts 
by the baroness, who, during the long years which 
might and did elapse pending the decision of the 
judges, was to continue to live with the baron. This 
arrangement was actually carried out+ the Imhoffs 
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to their mismanagement and venality the 
ruinous condition both of their own finances 
and of the trade of the country. This frame 
of mind procured a ready reception to the 
charges brought before them through irre- 
gular channels, by means of the long purse 
and restless intrigues of Nuncomar, against 
Mohammed Reza Khan, who, it was alleged, 
had been guilty of extensive embezzlements 
of revenue, and likewise of an illicit mono- 
poly of rice during the recent famine. 
Hastings was consequently directed to put 
in immediate cxecution the resolve of the 
company—“ to stand forth as dewan, and to 
take upon themselves the entire care of the 
revenues ;” and, likewise, to institute a 
public examination into the conduct of the 
ex-dewan. These instructions were ad- 
dressed by the secret committee of the 
company, not to the council, but privately 
to the governor, and were received by him 
in the evening of the tenth day after his 
accession to office. On the following morn- 
ing, orders were dispatched to Moorshedabad 
for the seizure of Mohammed Reza Khan, 
which was effected with the utmost secrecy in 
the silence of midnight. The Mussulman, with 
characteristic composure, upon being unex- 
pectedly made a prisoner, attempted neither 
resistance nor expostulation, but bent his 
head and submitted to the will of God. It 
was considered necessary by the presidency 
to subject to a like arrest and examination 
the brave Hindoo chief, Shitabroy, whose 
distinguished services had been rewarded by 
a similar appointment in Bahar to that 
given to Mohammed Reza Khan in Bengal, 
although the directors had given no order 
on the subject, nor was any accusation what- 
ever on record against him. The inquiry 
into the conduct of these ex-officials and 
their subordinates was delayed for some 
months, on the plea of giving time for the 
followed Hastings from Madras to Calcutta; and 
when the marriage was at length formally dis- 
solved, the baron returned to his native country with 
wealth to purchase and maintain the position of a 
landed proprietor, leaving the governor-general of 
India to marry the divorced lady, and adopt her two 
sons. Whether from ignorance of these facts, or a 
politic desire to overlook the antecedents of the 
union of a distinguished public servant, it appears 
that Queen Charlotte welcomed Mrs, Hastings with 
especial affability to a court remarkable for its high 
standard of female character. It is but justice to 
state, that Mr. and Mrs. Hastings remained devot- 
edly attached to each other; and that the affectionate 
attentions of her son and daughter-in-law, Sir Charles 
and Lady Imhoff, were the solace of Hastings under 


the many self-sought sorrows of his old age. 
+ Life of Warren Hastings, pp. 147, 235, 269. 
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deposition of complaints. In the mean- 
while, the Khalsa, or government revenue 
establishment, was transferred from Moor- 
shedabad to Calcutta; the office of naib- 
dewan ‘was abolished both for Bengal and 
Bahar; the British council formed into a 
board of revenue; and a native functionary 
or assistant dewan, under the old Hindoo 
title of roy-royan,* appointed to act in the 
Khalsa, to receive the accounts in the Bengal 
language, and make reports. The great ob- 
stacle to an equitable and satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the revenues, was the utter 
ignorance of the law-makers regarding the 
tenure of land; but Hastings, influenced 
by the necessity of a speedy decision, and 
considering it better “to resolve without de- 
bate, than to debate without resolving,” + cut 
the Gordian knot by determining to let the 
lands in farm for a period of five years.{ 
In many instances, the hereditary Hindoo 
rulers of districts had sunk into the con- 
dition of tributaries, and in that character 
had been forcibly included by their Moslem 
conquerors in the large class of zemindars 
or middle-men, by whom the village autho- 
rities of the old system of numerous inde- 
pendent municipalities were gradually sup- 
planted in Bengal. By the present regula- 
tions, when the zcmindars, and other middle- 
men of ancient standing, offered for the 
lands, or rather land-rents, which they had 
been accustomed to manage, terms which 
were deemed reasonable, they were pre- 
ferred ; when their proposals were considered 
inadequate, a pension was allotted for their 
subsistence, and the lands put up for sale—a 
proceeding which, of necessity, involved the 
repeated commission of glaring injustice and 
impolicy ; for many men who had nothing to 
lose were installed, to the expulsion of pre- 
vious zemindars, who only offered what they 
could realise with ease to their tenants (for 
so these must be called, for want of a proper 
term to express a false position) and remu- 
neration to themselves. To the ryots, or 
actual cultivators, leases or titles were given, 
enumerating all the claims to which they 

* The roy-royan had before been the chief officer 
under the naib-dewan, having the immediate charge 
of crown lands, and the superintendence of the ex- 
chequer.—(Auber’s British Power tn India, i., 369.) 

t Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings, i., 301. 

{ Under Mohammed Reza Khan’s management, 
the system followed was the ruinous one introduced 
by Mohammedan nabobs, of farming out the lands 
annually.—(Dow’s Hindoostan, vol. i., p. cxxxv.) 

§No European was permitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, to hold lands in any part of the country. 

| Halhed’s Digest of ‘Hindoo Laws was drawn up 
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were subject, and prohibiting, under penal- 
ties, every additional exaction. These ar- 
rangements, however fair-secming in theory, 
were founded on incorrect premises, and 
proved alike injurious to the interests of 
the company and the welfare cf the people.§ 
Regarding the administration of justice, 
Hastings exerted himself with praiseworthy 
zeal, Aware of the intention of the home 
government to take this portion of Indian 
affairs under their especial consideration, 
he feared, not without reason, that their 
deliberations might issue in an endeavour to 
transplant to India the complicated system 
of jurisprudence long the acknowledged 
and lamented curse of lawyer-ridden Eng- 
land. In the hope of mitigating, if not 
averting this evil, he caused digests of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan codes to be pre- 
pared under his supervision, and forwarded ° 
them to Lord Mansfield and other legal 
functionarics, with an earnest entreaty that 
they might be diligently studied; and in 
such changes as the altered state of affairs im- 
mediatcly necessitated, he was careful, by 
following the plain principles of experience 
and common observation, to adapt all new 
enactments to the manners and understand- 
ing of the people, and the exigencies of the 
country, adhering as closely as possible to 
ancient usages and institutions. || 

There was justice as well as policy in this 
procedure ; and it is only to be regretted 
that it was not carricd out with sufficient 
exactitude. All attempts to force a code of 
laws, howcver excellent, upon people un- 
fitted by antecedent circumstances to receive 
the boon, have proved abortive: a heathen 
nation must be educated—and that often 
very gradually—in the principles of truth 
and justice brought to light by the Gospel, 
before they can rightly appreciate the prac- 
tical character of these virtues. The thief 
will not ccase to steal, the perjuror to for- 
swear, or the corrupt judge abstain from 
bribery at mere human bidding ; a stronger 
lever is requisite to raise the tone of 
society, and produce a radical change in its 
in Sanscrit by certain pundits (Hindoo doctors 
of law), translated from Sanscrit to Persian, and 
thence to English. ‘The Mohammedan code, such as 
it is, has but one legitimate source—the Koran; 
nevertheless, an immense mags had been written on 
the subject, of which a digest called the Hedaya, 
filling four large folio volumes, was framed by order 
of Aurungzebe; and of this work a shied was now 
executed under the supervision of Hastings. The 
Brahmins would accept nothing for themselves but 
bare subsistence during their two years’ labour. 
Promises were made of endowments for their colleges, 
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whole spirit, before public virtue could flourish 
in a moral atmosphere so deeply vitiated as 
that of Bengal. After centuries of oppres- 
sion and venality, the new rulers felt that 
their safest policy was to commence a 
course of gradual amelioration, rather than 
of abrupt changes—abolishing only punish- 
ments openly at variance with the common 
dictates of humanity, such as torture and 
mutilation. Stipendiary English magistrates 
were appointed to act with native colleagues ; 
civil and criminal tribunals were established 
in each district, under the check of two 
supreme courts of appeal—the Suddur De- 
wannee Adawlut, and the Nizamut Suddur 
Adawlut. In these arrangements one great 
error was, however, committed, in over- 
looking, or wilfully setting aside, the system 
of punchayets, or Indian juries, which had, 

-from time immemorial, becn the favourite 
and almost unexceptionable method of de- 
ciding civil disputes. 

The immediate difficulties of the presi- 
dency at this period were, how to raise funds 
wherewith to provide the investments, which 
were expected to be regularly furnished 
from the revenucs; and to obtain relief from 
a bond-debt, varymg from a crore* to a 
crore and a-half of rupces, the interest of 
which alone formed an item of ten lacs in 
the yearly disbursements. In a pecuniary 
point of view, the cessation of the enormous 
salary of nearly £100,000, paid to Moham- 
med Reza Khan, was an advantage. He 
had filled, during the preceding seven years, 
the double office of naib-subah (properly 
subahdar) and naib-dewan; that is to say, 
he had been entrusted with the exercise of 
all the higher powers of government, judi- 
cial and financial (comprehended in _ the 
nizamut), and likewise with the charge of 
the education and management of the house- 
hold affairs of Mubarik-ad-Dowlah ; the ex- 
penditure of the yearly stipend of £320,000 
having been entrusted exclusively to him. 
Hastings now resolved on reducing the na- 
bob’s allowance by one-half—a diminution 
which, together with the stoppage of the sala- 
but not performed.—( Hastings, iii., 158.) * A 
crore of rupees, according to the existing standard, 
amounted to much above a million sterling. 

+ The charge of oppressing the people, and apply- 
ing the most cruel coercion to delinquent renters, 
was certainly not disproved. Dow, who was in Ben- 
gal during the it part of the administration of 

ohammed Reza Khan, declares that, on the plea of 
their inability to fulfil their contracts being a pre- 
tence, many of the zemindars were bound to stakes 


and whipped with such unrelenting barbarity, that 
“not a few of them expired in agonies under the 


ries of Mohammed Reza Khan and Shita- 
broy, effected, it is asserted, a clear yearly 
saving of fifty-seven lacs of rupees, equiva- 
lent, at the then rate of moncy, to be- 
tween six and seven hundred thousand 
pounds. The youth and inexperience of 
Mubarik-ad-Dowlah rendered it necessary 
to nominate a new superintendent for his 
establishment; and the selection made was 
so strange, that it gave rise to much subse- 
quent criticism, as to the real motive for 
choosing a female, and yet setting aside the 
mother of the prince. Hastings thought fit 
to appoint to the post of gouvernante Mun- 
nee Begum—a person who, previous to her 
entrance into the seraglio of Meer Jaffier, 
had been a dancing-girl, but who was now 
possessed of great wealth; the ostensible 
rcason for the choice being “ the awe” with 
which she was regarded by the nabob, and 
the improbability of her forming any plots 
against the English rulers. There were, of 
necessity, many affairs which eastern customs 
forbade to be transacted by a woman; and 
the coadjutor chosen for her was Rajah Goor- 
dass, the son of Nuncomar, who, because he 
inherited neither the ability nor the guile of 
his father, would, Hastings alleged, prove a 
safe instrument of conferring favour on the 
latter, and inducing him to make every 
effort for the establishment of the guilt of 
Mohammed Reza Khan. The Hindoo, 
however, necded no incentive to stimulate 
his deep-rooted animosity against his Mus- 
sulman rival; yet, with all his ingenuity, he 
failed to establish the justice cf the charges 
of embezzlement and monopolyt brought 
against the ex-dewan, or to prevent his 
acquittal, after prolonged examination before 
a committee, over which the governor pre- 
sided. The innocence, and more than |, 
that, the excellent conduct, of Shitabroy, 
and the great exertions made by him to 
mitigate the sufferings of the people during 
the famine, were clearly proved at an early 
stage of the inquiry. A formal apology was 
made for the restraint to which he had been 
subjected ; and a sirpah, or costly state 


lash ;” and many of the ryots, reduced to despair, fled 
the country.—(Hindoostan, i., cxxxvi.) These state- 
ments derive corroboration from the reasons given by 
the directors for ordering the trial of the dewan. In 
the same communication, allusion is made to the re- 
alan accusations brought against the agents of 
nglish officials, “not barely for monopolising 
grain, but for compelling the poor ryots to sell even 
the seed requisite for the next harvest.”—(Letter to 
Bengal, 1771.) See Dr. Moodie’s Transactions in 
India for important information regarding the con- 
duct of Mohammed Reza Khan during the famine. 
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dress, with jewels, and an elcphant richly 
caparisoned, were presented, to adorn his 
triumphant return to Patna, to fill the office 
of roy-royan—the highest to which a native 
functionary could, by the recent regulations, 
be appointed. No small degree of humilia- 
tion was therefore blended with these marks 
of returning favour, which, even if unalloycd, 
would probably have arrived too late to 
repair past wrongs. Above a twelvemonth’s 
detention in the uncongenial climate of 
Calcutta, aggravated by the workings of a 
proud spirit subjected to unmerited indig- 
nity, inflicted a mortal injury on the health 
of the brave chief, who died shortly after his 
acquittal. The appointment of roy-royan 
was, in testimony of his worth, transferred 
to his son Callian Sing, to whom the 
English, by the oddest assumption in the 
world, thought fit “to confirm the title of 
Maha Rajah.”* But the recent changes, 
notwithstanding the diminution of expendi- 
ture with which they were attended, did 
not furnish ready money to cover the cur- 
rent outlay of the civil and military ser- 
vices of the presidency, which had risen 
to an cnormous height ; much less to mcet 
the demands of the company at home. 
Hastings was deeply impressed with the 
exigencies of the case; and although the 
Court of Directors—however strongly they 
urged the adoption of measures to procure 
relief from the bond-debt by which their 
movements were fettered—uniformly stated, 
in the most forcible language, their desire 
for the merciful government of the people 
over whom they had assumed sway, and 
urged the adoption of an honest and straight- 
forward policy on all occasions, yet their 
representative, on looking round him, and 
perceiving the difficulties attendant on the 
strict fulfilment of the various dutics en- 
Joined, thought it best, whatever else he 
slighted, to obey the leading injunction of 
getting money, comforting himself with the 
belief that his employers would gladly re- 
ceive the fruits of his success, without caring 
to question the manner in which they had 

* Letter from Bengal, Nov., 1773. The ancient 
title of Maha Rajah (the great king), borne by the 
highest Indian potentates before the Christian era, 
Was not, it appears, usurped by Hindoos in modern 
times until the later Mogul emperors took upon them- 
selves to confer titles, which their own usurpations 
had rendered unmeaning, and which by Hindoo laws 
could be obtained only by inheritance. Under the 
English, “ Maha Rajahs” became very frequent ; and 
Nuncomar held this title, which descended to his 
son Goordass. I have been unable to trace the origin 
of this celebrated man, or to find the authority upon 
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been acquired. In this resolution he was, 
no doubt, strengthened by the exceptional 
instance in which, deviating from their 
usual tone of instruction, they suggested 
the policy of taking a shameful advantage 
of the condition of the emperor, by with- 
holding from him the annual subsidy of 
about £300,000, guarantecd by them in re- 
turn for the perpetual grant of the dewan- 
nec.t So flagrant an inconsistency was quite 
enough to inspire Warren Hastings with a 
general distrust of the sincerity and good 
faith of his employers, and to incite him 
to grasp at immediate and unjust gains, 
rather than frankly set forth the actual 
position of affairs, and trust to the common 
sense and humanity of the company to give 
him time to develope the resources of the 
country, invigorate its wasted trade, cheer the 
drooping spirits of its industrious population ; 
and, by these legitimate means, together 
with reformatory measures for the reduction 
of the illicit gains of European officials, to 
restore the commerce and revenuc of Ben- 
val to a healthy and flourishing condition. 
But such a course of conduct required 
an amount of sturdy indcpendence—or, better 
far, of stanch religious principle—rarcly 
manifested by public men of any age or 
country. Warren IIastings, gifted as he 
was in many respccts, had no pretensions of 
this nature. <A long scrics of years spent 
in the company’s service, had rendered 
their interest a primary consideration with 
him. ‘Though lavish in his expenditure, he 
had, as has been before shown, no avarice in 
his composition. ‘‘ He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look upon a great empire 
merely as a buccanccr would look on a gal- 
leon.”t The love of power and fame burned 
strong within him; and in taking possession 
of the highest appointment in the gift of the 
E. I. Cy., he expressed his disgust at the 
possibility of the government of Bengal 
continuing “to be a mere chair for a trien- 
nial succession of indigent adventurers to 
sit and hatch private fortunes in;’§ and 
urged the advisability of being entrusted 
which Macaulay speaks of him as the “head of the 
Brahmins of Bengal.” —(Essay on ILastings, 36.) 
+ As early as Nov., 1768, the select committee, in 
a letter to Bengal, began to speculate on finding a 
plea for breaking faith with the emperor ; remarking, 
among other contingencies—“ If he flings himself into 
the hands of the Mahrattas, or any other power, we 
are disengaged from him; and it may open a fair 
opportunity of withholding the twenty-six lacs we 
now pay him.”—(Thornton’s British India, i, 37.) 
t Macaulay’s Essuy on Warren Hastings, p. 10. 
§ Gleig’s Life of Hastings, i, 377. 
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with sufficient authority to carry into execu- 
tion, without check or hindrance, the ambi- 
tious schemes which filled his mind, and to 
the fulfilment of which he was ready to de- 
vote his life. The constitution of the presi- 
dency was a subject of grave complaint with 
him; for, saving a certain prestige attached 
to the chair, and the single privilege of a 
casting vote, the governor had no superiority 
over any other member of the board, except 
the invidious description of exclusive au- 
thority, occasionally conferred by private 
communications, as in the case of Moham- 
med Reza Khan. 

A change was at hand, but by no means 
such as Ilastings desired; in the mean- 
whilc, during the continuance of the old 
system, the majority of the councillors sided 
with him, and enabled him to pursue his 
own policy, despite the opposition and re- 
monstrances offered by the minority on 
yarious occasions, especially with regard to 
his summary method of dealing with the 
emperor. The removal of this unfortunate 
prince from the immediate sphere of British 
protection, was asserted to he sufficient justi- 
fication not only for the withdrawal of the 
yearly subsidy (to which the faith of the 
company had becn unconditionally pledged) ,* 
but even for the repudiation of the arrears 
which Shah Alum had been previously as- 
sured were only temporarily kept back by 
reason of the pecuniary diflicultics occa- 
sioncd by the famine. Nor was this all: the 
emperor, while at the mercy of the arrogant 
Mahrattas, was compelled to sign sunnuds, 
or grants, making over to them Allahabad 
and Corah. ‘The governor left by him in 
charge of these districts, knowing that the 
order for their relinquishment had been 
forcibly extorted, asked leave to place them 
under British protection. Hastings agreed 


obeying a mandate issued under compulsion ; 
but that same mandate was not the less sct 
forth by him as conveying a formal renun- 
ciation, on the part of Shah Alum, of these 
districts, which were forthwith formally 


* The very sunnuds which form the title-deeds 
of the company, distinctly set forth the annual pay- 
ment of twenty-six lacs to the emperor, Shah Alum, 
as a first charge on the revenues of Bengal. | 

+ Col. Smith attested that, in 1768, Shuja Dowlah 
came to him, expressed his desire to possess Allaha- 
bad and Corah, and “ proffered four lacs of rupees 
in ready money, and to swear secrecy on the XKo- 
ran, if he would aid in its accomplishment.” ‘The 
same officer bore witness, that the emperor sen- 
sibly felt the conduct of the vizier, an 
clared, with emotion, that it seemed as if he “ did 
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resumed in the name of the company; and 
as their distance from Calcutta rendered 
them too expensive possessions to be re- 
tained without an addition of military force 
quite disproportioned to the revenue deriv- 
able therefrom, they were openly sold to 
the man who had once before obtained them 
by 
287), after his defeat by the English, had 
spared neither intrigue nor bribery for their 
regainment.t It was an act quite unworthy 
the representative of a great English asso- 
ciation, to let the paltry sum of fifty lacs 
induce him to sacrifice the last remnants of 
dominion to which the unfortunate emperor 
had been taught to look as a refuge from 
the worst evils that could befall him, to 
the ambition of his faithless and ungrateful 
Sir Robert Barker remonstrated | 
earnestly against this procedure, which was | 
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with the Mogul officer in the impropriety of 
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treachery and murder, and who (p. 


arranged after repeated private conferences 
at Benares, 


weeks of close intercourse. 
it to be a flagrant breach of the treaty 


held between Shuja Dowlah | 


and Mr. Hastings, during nearly three | 
Iic declared | 


{ 
1 
1 


of Allahabad of 1765, by which the dewan- | 


nee of Bengal was granted to the com- 
pany ; and said that the emperor might, and 
probably would, if opportunity offered, 
bestow the sunnuds on a rival nation. 
Hastings treated the possibility with scorn ; 
declaring, ‘the sword which gave us the 
dominion of Bengal, must be the instrument 
of its preservation :” if lost, he added-— 
“the next proprietor will derive his right 
and possession from the same natural char- 


ter? Even had the imperial grants been 


worth no more than the parchment they 
were written on, the company would have 
been unjustifiable in withholding the pur- 
chase-money they had pledged themselves to 
give: but the truth was, the sunnuds had a 
real, though not very definite value, of which 
Hastings was fully aware, though henow chose 
to ridicule them as much as his predecessor 
Clive had exaggerated their importance ; an 
for precisely the same reason—of tempo- 
rary expediency. It is difficult for the 
not wish him to have an habitation of his own on the 
face of the earth.”—(Auber’s India, i, 191-2.) 

¢ In 1784, when arguing in favour of aiding, in- 
stead of oppressing the emperor, Hastings writes, 
that he demanded assistance from the English on the 
right of gratitude; asserting, “ that when the French 
and Hyder earnestly solicited his grants of the Car- 
natic, and offered large sums to obtain them, he 
constantly and steadily refused them. We know, by 
undoubted evidence, that this is true.” These fir- 
mauns had therefore a marketable value very different 
to that of “waste paper.”—(L#fe, ill., 192.) 
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English reader to appreciate the feelings 
which, in the minds of the Indian popula- 
tion, lent a peculiar degree of legality to 
grants unquestionably issued by the Great 
Mogul. The powerful and arrogant ruler 
of Oude ventured not on assuming the 
style of a sovereign: he knew the temper 
of neighbouring communities, and possibly 
of his subjects, too well to attempt this 
innovation ; and his successor earnestly so- 
licited, and at length with difficulty ob- 
tained from Shah Alum the title of vizier, 
or first subject of an empire which had little 
more than nominal existence, while he was 
himself undisputed master of an indepen- 
dent state as large as [reland. 

The sale of Allahabad and Corah was 
only one portion of the treaty of Benares. 
The counterpart was an arrangement for 
the hire of the British foree to Shuja Dow- 
lah, in the novel and degrading character of 
mercenary troops; and this, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated orders of the directors to 
refrain from all participation in aggressive 
warfare, and the recent (July, 1772) and 
unanimous declaration of the council, when 


~ called upon to assist their ally against the 
' invasions of the Mahrattas—“ that no object 


or consideration should tempt or compel 
them to pass the political linc which they 
had laid down for their operations with the 
vizier, which were to be defensive only ;” 


| adding, that “not a single sepoy was to 
pass the frontiers of his territories.’’* 


Lhe people against whom Hastings agreed 
to co-operate, in violation alike of the 
orders of his employers and the resolutions 
of his colleagues, were the Rohilla rulers of 
the country lying N.W. of Oude and E. of 
the Ganges. The establishment of this mili- 
tary colony had been, as we have seen, 
forcibly effected during the decline of the 
empire, partly by the retention of lands as 
hereditary property, which had been origi- 
nally granted on the ordinary jaghire tenure, 


| but chiefly by the aggressions of Ali Mo- 


hammed Khan,t the adventurous leader of 
an ever-increasing body of Afghans, whose 
title was avowedly that of the sword. Suc- 
ccssive rulers of the Oude province—them- 
selves usurpers of equally short standing— 
had made various attempts to subdue Rohil- 


* Auber’s British Power in India, 1., 385, 

+ Ali Mohammed is said to have been the con of 
® Hindoo aheer or shepherd, adopted in infancy by 
a Rohilla chief, and treated in all respects as his own 
child.—(Styar ul Mutakherin, iii., 20.) 

} The possessions of Hafiz Rehmet Khan joined 
the western limits of Oude, and were situated en- 


eee rea aw, 


cund, and annex it to their own dominions, 
but without any permanent result. The 
country was, at the present time, divided into 
numerous petty principalities, under inde- 
pendent chiefs or sirdars, all of whom de- 
rived their origin from the same stock, being 
of one tribe—that of Ali Mohammed Khan. 
The very nature of their power rendered 
their union improbable for any other pur- 
pose except temporary coalition against an 
invading force; bat in that event—if all 
were true to the common cause—they could, 
it was estimated, bring into the ficld 80,000 
effective horse and foot. Still it was less 
their number than their bravery, dexterity 
with the sword, and skill in the use of war- 
rockets, that had heretofore enabled them 
to hold their ground against the imperial 
troops, the rulers of Oude, and their worst 
foes—the Mahrattas. Against the latter 
they had fought with relentless fury on the 
plains of Paniput; and though, for a time, the 
prudence of Nujceb-oo-Dowla had averted 
the threatened vengeance, the danger was 
delayed, not dissipated. 'The open hostility 
displayed by his son, Zabita Khan, to Shah 
Alum, and the evident preparations made by 
him for war at Scharunpoor, were followed 
hy the invasion of his territories by the 
imperial troops, under a brave commander 
named Nujecb Khan, in conjunction with 
the Mahrattas; but the latter contrived to 
reap all the benefit of the enterprise. 

Shuja Dowlah did not view without un- 
easiness the prospect of the subjugation of 
Rohilcund by the Mahrattas. To have a 
territory he had long coveted seized and 
occupied by the most dangerous people all 
India could furnish for neighbours, was a 
calamity to be averted at any hazard; and 
he gladly entered into an alliance with the 
Rohillas, in 1773, to which the English 
became a party, to make common cause 
against the invaders. The leading Rohilla 
chief, Hafiz Rehmet, whose territories formed 
the western boundary of QOude,t though 
compelled by dire necessity to consent to 
co-operate with the nabob-vizicr, as the sole 
means of defence against an immediate and 
overpowering foc, was so distrustful of his 
ultimate designs, that he positivcly refused 
to take the field against the Mahrattas until 


tirely on the north side of the Ganges, except Etawa 
and one or two straggling districts. ‘Those of Zabita 
Khan commenced on the Jumna, about fourteen miles 
from Delhi, and were bounded by Sirhind on the 
west ; and those of Ahmed Khan Bungush, bordered 
on the Corah country—Furruckabad being the 
capital—(Auber’s India, vol. i., 189.) 
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assured by Sir Robert Barker, on the faith 
of the English, that no ungenerous advan- 
tave should be taken of his absence from 
his own frontier by their mutual ally. This 


temporary and precarious confederacy of 


powers, strong only if heartily united, did 
not prevent the hostile force from crossing 
the Ganges and committing great ravages 
in Rohileund; but their withdrawal was at 
length purchased by a bond for forty lacs, 


given by Hafiz Rehmet, on behalf of himself 


and his fellow-chicfs, to Shuja Dowlah, who 
became guarantee for the gradual payment 
of the money to the Mahrattas. ‘The suc- 
eceding events are very confusedly, and 
even contradictorily, related by different 
writers. The native, and apparently least 
inconsistent version, is given in the narra- 
tive of the son of Hafiz Rchmet, who states 
that the Mahratta leaders, Tlolear and 
Sindia, subsequently negotiated with his 
father to join them against Shuja Dowlah, 
offering, as an inducement, to surrender to 
him the bond given on his behalf, and a 
share of such conquests as might be made 
in Oude. The Rohilla chief, whom all autho- 
rities concur in describing as of upright 
and honourable character, refused to listen 
to this proposition, and warned his ally 
of the intended attack, which, however, the 
Malirattas were prevented by intestine strife 
from carrying into execution, The ever- 
trescherous and ungratcful vizier, relieved 
from this danger, immediately demanded 
the payment of the bond which he held 
simply as a guarantee against loss, for the 
benefit, not of the Mahrattas, but of him- 
self and the English; and he had the art to 
persuade the latter people that the deed in 
question had actually been drawn up for the 
express purpose of providing for the ex- 
penses incurred in resisting the common 
foc. Hatiz Rehmet, however disgusted by 
this shameless demand, was not in a con- 
dition to offer effectual resistance, having 
lost many of his bravest commanders in 
the recent hostilities. He therefore for- 
warded his own share of the required 
sum, aud entreated -his fellow-chiefs to fol- 
low his example; but they refused to sub- 
mit to such extortion; and after many 
ineffectual attempts at compromise, he 
reluctantly prepared for the inevitable con- 
flict, observing, “that as he must die 


* Life of Hafiz Rehmet, English abridgment, 
published by Oriental Translation Fund, pp. 112— 
113. Also Sir Robert Barker's evidence in 1781. 
Thornton’s British Empire in India, ii, 44, 


some time, he could not fall in a better 
cause.” * 

Shuja Dowlah, notwithstanding the pains 
he had taken to win over some of the minor 
sirdars or governors, the indefensible cha- 
racter of the country, and the vast numerical 
superiority of his own troops, was little 
disposed to confront, without extrancous 
assistance, the small but hardy Afghan 
bands, who were resolved to struggle, even 
unto death, in defence of their hearths 
and homes in the fair valleys of Rohilcund. 
There were soldiers in India whose steady 
disciplined valour might be dependcd upon 
when fighting as hired mercenarics against 
such combatants as these. A single Iinglish 
battalion was to native armies as the steel 
to the bamboo: with this addition they 
became all-powerful; without it, the death 
of a favourite leader, the outburst of a 


thunder-storm, a few wounded and ungov- 


ernable elephants, or a hundred other pos- 
sible and probable contingencics, might 


change in an instant the shout of victory 


and the eager advance, into the yell of 
defeat and the headlong flight, amidst which 
even the commandcrs would lack presence 
of mind to issue any better orders than the 
very watchword of panic—chellao! chellao! 
(get on! geton!)+ The deceitful represen- 
tations made by Shuja Dowlah regarding 
the reason for which he had been intrusted 
with the Rohilla bond, was intended to give 
the English a plausible pretext to aid him in 
punishing an alleged breach of treaty. At 
the same time, he was too well acquainted 
with the wants and difficulties of the Cal- 
eutta presidency, and with the character of 
the governor, to fecl any necessity for circum- 
locution in intimating his desire of seizing 
Rohilcund, and his readiness to pay a large 
sum for the assistance of a British force in the 
accomplishment of the projected usurpation. 

Neither regard for the honour of his 
nation, nor the dignity of his own position 
as the representative of a great commercial 
body, nor even for the private reputation 
which he often declared “it had been the 
study of his life to maintain unblemished,” 
withheld Iastings from receiving this pro- 
position with favour, and even encouraging 
it by dwelling on the advantages to be 
derived by the projector from its exccution. 
The result was the insertion of a clause 12 


+ Vide Colonel Wilks’ graphic narrative of the 
battles of Hyder Ali, dl pier of his defeat by the 
Mahrattas at Chercoolee, and flight to Seringapatam. 
—-(Ilistory of Mysoor, ii., 144.) 
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the treaty of Benares, by which the English 
governor agreed to furnish troops to assist 
the ruler of Oude in “the reduction”’ or 
expulsion of their late allies the Rohillas, for 
' a gratuity of forty lacs of rupees, to be paid 
when the “ extermination” should be com- 
pleted, the vizier to bear the whole charge 
(computed at 210,000 rupees a month) of the 
British force employed in the expedition.* 
In the spring of 1774, the sccond of the 
three brigades into which the Bengal army 
was divided—viz., that of Allahabad,t joined 
the forces of Shuja Dowlah, and the com- 
bined troops entered the Rohilla country. 
he English commander was possibly already 
prejudiced against Hastings, on account of 
the determination manifested by the latter 
to keep the military under the complete 
control of the civil authority; but this cir- 
cumstance was vot needed to deepen the 
natural disgust excited by being employed 
_in an undertaking deservedly stigmatised as 
“infamous.” The conduct of the nabob- 
vizicr was, from first to last, as bad as 
 cruclty, cowardice, and rapacity could make 
it. The Rolnllas, astounded by the ap- 
proach of English troops, anxiously strove to 
make terms of peace; but the demand of 
the invader for ¢wo crore of rupees, evinced 
| his uncompromising resolve to procecd to 
' extremities, Hafiz Rehmet took post near 
the city of Bareilly, with an army of 40,000 
men. The English commenced the attack 
by a cannonade of two hours and a-half, 
| the rapidity and persistance of which de- 
feated the frequent attempts of the enemy to 
charge; at length, after Hafiz Rehmett and 
|: one of his sons, with several chiefs of note, 
| had been killed whilst rallying their dis- 
pirited followers, the rest turned and fled. 
Shuja Dowlah had heretofore remained a 


* Hastings avowed himself “ glad of any occasion 
to employ the E. I. Cy’s forces, which saves so much 
of their pay and expenses” (Life, i, 359); and 
regrets being unable to derive “ some advantage from 
the distractions of the Mahratta state.”—(1., 397.) 

+ The Allahabad brigade, established by Clive, 
drew from Fort William no less than two million 
| | sterling in five years. The sum of 30,000 rupees per 

month, paid according to agreement by Shuja Dow- 
lah, during that period, was scarcely felt as a relief, 
for the officers in command contrived to reap the 
chief benefit therefrom.—(Gleig’s Life of Warren 
Hastings, i., 343.) 

t The old warrior, conspicuous from his long white 
beard, stately bearing, and noble charger, when all 
was lost, was seen to gallop forward to perish (to 
our shame) on English bayonets.—(Heber, i., 434.) 

§ Warren Hastings remarked, that Colonel Cham- 
pion had little reason to express indignation regard- 
ing the destruction of the villages; and he quoted a 


quiet spectator of the fight, surrounded by 
his cavalry anda large body of artillery ; 
but the fortune of the day being decided, 
his troops made up for their past inactivity 
by pursuing, slaughtering, and pillaging the 
fugitives and the abandoned camp, “ while 
the company’s troops, in regular order in 
their ranks, most justly observed,” (says 
their commander), ‘“ we have the honour of 
the day, and these banditti the profit.” 
Then followed a fearful destruction of vil- 
lages, the whole country being overspread 
with flames for three days after the battle. 
Colonel Champion vainly besought Shuja 
Dowlah to give orders for the cessation of 
these atrocities; and he also appealed to 
Ilastings$ to plead the cause of the unhappy 
family of Ilafiz Rehmet; but the answer 
was, that such interference would probably 
aggravate the sufferings it was designed to 
alleviate: and this rebuff was accompanied 
by an intimation that it was the business of 
Colonel Champion to fight and not to diplo- 
matise, and that it was especially incumbent 
on him to refrain from any line of conduct 
which should afford the nabob-vizier a pre-e 
text for refusing to pay the forty lacs—lite- 
rally, the price of blood. 

Thus sharply admonished, Colonel Cham- 
pion was compelled to abide by the “ great 
political maxim,” till then utterly disre- 
garded in Anglo-Indian policy,—“ that no 
power which supports another as the mere 
second in a war, has the smallest right to 
assume a prominent place in the negotia- 
tions which are to conclude that war.” || 

Shuja Dowlah was therefore suffered to 
finish the affair entircly to his own satisfac- 
tion; which he did by following up the 
slaughter of about 2,000 Rohillas on the 
field of battle, with the expulsion of 18,000 


letter written by this officer during the war with the 
vizier, in 1764, in which he declared, that according 
to his instructions he had been ravaging the enemy’s 
country, and had ‘destroyed upwards of 1,000 
villages.” This barbarous system was unhappily 
employed, without scruple, by European commanders; 
and Clive especially, as a favourite measure, sub- 
sidised bands of Mahrattas for the express purpose 
of spreading devastation round the French‘ settle- 
ments and encampments. Orme’s work contains 
irrefragable testimony of the desolating hostilities of 
even Europeans, practised at the expense of the 
wretched peasantry, who beheld every art of a 
boasted civilisation employed in strife and blood- 
shed, and their fields not only ravaged by rival in- 
vaders with fire and the sword, but even the mounds 
reared with unwearied labour thrown down, and 
the waters let loose to destroy the cultivations pre- 
viously irrigated with unavailing toil. 

| Life of Hastings, i., 439. 
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of their countrymen, who, with their wives 
and children,* were driven forth to beg, 
steal, or starve. The Hindoo peasantry, 
who formed the mass of the population, 
were unfavourably affected by the change. It 
was at first attempted to show that they 
had experienced a great benefit by being 
delivered from the “ grinding tyranny” of 
the Rohillas; but other and more trust- 
worthy accounts, describe the case differ- 
ently, and assert that these people, unlike 
their race in general, encouraged agricul- 
ture, while in another point they shared the 
Afghan characteristic—of freedom from any 
passion for the accumulation of wealth. The 
population over whom they had usurped 
sway, being left in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their religion and customs, were 
therefore probably better situated under 
the immediate sway of these independent 
chiefs, than beneath the delegated despotism 
of the Mogul emperors.t ‘Their expulsion 
was, however, not quite complete; for one 
chief, Fyzoolla Khan, continued to resist 
the power of the usurper, and took post 
with the remains of the army on the skirts 
of the mountains near Pattir Ghur. After 
some ineffectual attempts to dislodge him, 
the vizier found his own troops becoming so 
discontented from arrcars of pay, that he 
was glad to bring hostilities to a close, by 
entering into an agreement with I*yzoolla 
Khan, who agreed to surrender half the 
treasure which he had contrived to carry 
off, on condition of receiving a grant of 
Rampoor and certain dependent districts in 
Rohilcund, yielding a revenue of above 
£150,000 per annum. 

This arrangement was, however, hurricd 
to a conclusion more by a consideration of 
the failing health of the vizier, than even 
from the discontent of the troops. ‘The 
cause of his rapid decline was ostcnsibly 
attributed to a cancerous disease; but the 
Mussulman historian of these times alludes 
to a current report—that it was the direct 
consequence of a wound inflicted by the 
hand of the daughter of Hafiz Rehmet, who, 
when‘ the murderer of her father filled up 
the measure of his crimes by an attempt to 
dishonour her, stabbed him with a small 
dagger she had conccaled for the purpose. 
The unhappy girl was immediately put to 


* Stated by Colonel Champion at 100,000 souls. 
+ Hafiz Rehmet is said to have been “an excel- 
lent sovereign” (Heber, i., 434), and Fyzoolla Khan 
“a liberal landlord.” —(Report on Rohileund 1808.) 
t Styar ul Mutakherin, tii., 268. 


death; but the wound she had inflicted, 
though slight, proved mortal, the dagger hav- 
ing been previously poisoned by her mother. 
Such is the story told by Gholam Hussein 
and his translator. 
latter affirms, its truth, and adduces certain 
circumstances—such as the friendship of 
tle author for the sons of Hafiz Rehmet, 
his alliance with the English, and other 
causes, for a desire to pass slightingly over 


The former denies, the 


tain,—that Shuja Dowlah, immediately after 
the accomplishment of his much-desired 
object, the posscssion of Rohilcund, was 
seized by mortal sickness, while yet strong 
in the full energy of middle life; that he 
lingered through many months of intense 
bodily anguish, and then died, leaving Ins 
usurped dominions to a youth whose addic- 
tion to the most hateful forms of sensuality 
rendered him an object of general contempt. 

The Rohilla war was the last transaction 
of importance which marked the career of 
Hastings as governor undcr the old system. 


so painful a mattcr.[ ‘This at least is cer- 


Among the other measures of this epoch, 
was one of a quite unexceptionable charac- 
ter—the removal of a tax on marriage. ITe 
likewise exerted himself vigorously for the 
suppression of gangs of thicves and plun- 
derers, who, under the name of decoits, 
committed terrible ravages in Bengal. 
Troops of senassies, or rcligious mendicants, 
(the pilgrim-gipsics of Hindoostan), did 
great mischief under the cloak of fanatical 
zeal. The truth was, that during the late 
season of anarchy, crime of all descriptions 
had been greatly augmented; and many 
who had first laid violent hands on food, at 
the instigation of ravening hunger, con- 
tinued as a trade what they had yielded to 
as a momentary temptation. The measures 
adopted for suppressing gang-robbery were, 
however, of a character so flagrantly unjust, 
that no Christian governor could be justi- 
fied in adopting, far less in initiating them. 
Each convicted criminal was to be executed 
in his native village, of which every member 
was to pay a fine according to his substance; 
and ‘the family of the transgressor were to 
become slaves of the state, to be disposed of 
at the discretion of government. These 
iniquitous regulations were enacted, not- | 
withstanding the avowed knowledge of the 

presidency, that the custom of sclling slaves 

was alike repugnant to the doctrines of the 

Koran and the Shastras. Moreover, it was 


at this very time found necessary to take 
measures to check the kidnapping of chil- 
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dren, and carrying them out of the country 
in Dutch and French vessels,—a practice 
which “had greatly increased since the 
establishment of the English government.’’* 

Hastings Governor-general. — The great 
change in the constitution of the Bengal 
presidency, decreed by the Regulating Act 
of 1772~-’3, was unwelcome intelligence to 
the governor, who justly considered the actual 
though ill-defined supremacy vested in the 


| Calcutta presidency, with the high-sounding 
but empty title given to its head, poor 
' compensation for having his ‘movements 


fettered by four coadjutors, each one scarcely 
less powerful than himself. The ercction 
of a Supreme Court of judicature, to be con- 
ducted by Englishmen after the national 


| method, he knew to be an innovation hkely 
' to produce considerable dissatisfaction in 


' the minds of the natives; and the result 
_ proved his surmise correct: but no small 


| disrespect. 


| 
§ Pronounced very decidedly 


part of the blame attaches to the individuals 
of whom it was composed, their ignorance 
of the customs of the people they came to 
judge being aggravated by a haughty indif- 
ference to the deep-rooted and undeviat- 
ing adherence to ceremonial observances 
and the rights of scx and caste, which form 
so prominent a feature in the manners of 
the whole native population, both Liudoo 
and Mohammedan. IIastings, indeed, con- 


_ soicd himself for the dangerous character of 
| the new legal courts, because the chief jus- 


tice, Sir Elijah Impey, his old schoolfellow 


‘at Westminster, was the best man that 


could have been chosen for the office “in all 
England.’+ Most authoritics have formed 
a very different cstimate of the same person ; 


and Macaulay has not hesitated to declare, 


that “no other such judge has dishonoured 
the English ermine since Jefferies drank 
himself to death in the Tower.” t 

Towards the new councillors— General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Philip) Francis§— Hastings was not 
favourably disposed. They knew this, and 
came prepared to resent any semblance of 
The occasion offered itself be- 
fore they set foot in Calcutta: the salute 


* Revenue Constltations of April and May, 1774; 
and official letters from Bengal of this date, quoted 
in Auber’s British Power in India, i., 432. 

+ Life of Hastings, i., 471. 

{ Essay on Warren Tenney 50. * 

y Macaulay to be 
the author of the Letters of Junius.—(Idem, p. 30.) 
The strongest argument on the other side, is the 
steady denial of Francis himself, which he reiterated 
80 late as 1817—that is, the year before his death, at 
the advanced age of eighty-eight. 
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from Fort William consisted of seventeen, 
instead of twenty-one, discharges; and the 
expected guard of honour did not await 
their landing. The governor-general under- 
stood the effect of these apparent trifles on 
the minds of the natives of all ranks, and 
had calculated the degree of respect abso- 
lutcly necessary to be shown to his colleagues: 
so, at least, they reasoned; and within six 
days after their arrival in October, 1774, 
a struggle commenced, which rendered the 
council-chamber of Calcutta a scene of 
stormy debate for the space of four years. 

Mr. Barwell, the fourth member nomi- 
nated by the Regulating Act, was an ex- 
perienced Indian official. He had not always 
been ou good terms with Hastings; but 
he now steadily, though with little effect, 
adhered to him against the new-comers. 
Ilastings himself possessed a remarkable 
degree of self-control,|| and rarcly suffered 
the violence of Clavering, the pertinacity of 
Monson-~or, worse than all, the sharp 
tongue and ready pen of Francis—to drive 
him from the vantage ground of equanimity, 
or tempt him to lay aside the quiet tone of 
guarded cynicism, to which the cloquent 
enthusiasm of his carlier and purer life had 
long since given place. 

The Benares treaty and the Rohilla war 
were the first subjects of discussion. On 
the plea of keeping faith with the political 
agent placed by him at the court of Shuja 
Dowlah, Iastings refused to produce the 
correspondence ; and this circumstance, com- 
bined witn other manifestations of a desire 
to crush or evade inquiry into matters in 
which he was personally concerned, gave 
risc to many grave imputations on his cha- 
racter. The Rohilla war was deservedly 
denounced by the majority as a shameful 
expedient to raise money; but, unhappily, 
party feeling against Hastings alloyed their 
zcal, and ensured defeat by its own violence. 
In diplomacy, all three combined were no 
match for him, as they soon learned with 
bitter mortification. The clauge in their in- 
structions which directed examination to be 
made into past oppressions, was ample war- 


|| In the council-chamber at Calcutta hangs a por- 
trait of Hastings, bearing the legend—* Afens equa in 
arduis ;’ and no better comment need be desired to 
accompany the semblance of the pale face, slight 
frame, singularly developed brow, penetrating eye, 
and thin, firmly-closed lips of the man of whom 
it has been said, “hatred itself could deny no 
title ta glory—except virtue.”—(Macaulay’s Essay 
on Warren Hastings, p. 92.) 

q The Mr. Middleton mentioned under such sus- 
picious circumstances in the next page. 
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rant for the inquiries instituted by them 
into various complaints urged by natives of 
rank against the governor.* No doubt, 
many Of these were well founded ; for it is 
not likely that a person, so indifferent to 
the common rules of honesty and humanity 
in all matters of foreign policy, would be scru- 
pulously just in his internal arrangements. 
But the most puzzling point in the quarrels 
of this epoch, is the repeated accusation 
brought against him of venality—urged with 
a degree of vehemence which may be illus- 
trated by a single extract from the official 
records, in which the “ gentlemen of the 
majority” (as Hastings sarcastically called 
them) complain, in plain terms, of the “ for- 
midable combination of reciprocal interest” 
which he had established, “by accepting 
unwarrantable advantages himself, and con- 
niving at those which were received by the 
company’s servants.” + ‘To this heavy charge 
is added :—“ In the late proceedings of the 
revenuc board, there is no species of pecula- 
tion from which the honourable governor- 
general has thought it right to abstain.’ t 

It has been before stated, that Hastings 
was not avaricious—far from it: he had 
neither taste nor talent for the accumulation 
of wealth, and appears to have habitually 
mismanaged his pecuniary affairs. For that 
very reason, the high salary attached to his 
office proved insufficient to cover his ill- 
regulated expenditure: and this circum- 
stance may account for his having availed 
himself of means to recruit his own cx- 
chequer, closely resembling in character 
those simultaneously employed by him on 
behalf of the company. 

Many specific accusations were urged 
against him. Among others, the extra- 
ordinary appointment of Munnee Begum 
as guardian to the nabob, was now distinctly 


* Among these, was the ranee of Burdwan, the 
relict of the late rajah, Tillook Chund, whose an- 
cestors had governed their rightful heritage as a 
zemindarree during the whole period of Moham- 
medan rule. pre ranee complained that she had 
been set aside from the government during the mi- 
nority of her son, a boy of nine years old, to make 
room for a corrupt agent. Another accusation 
ote against Hastings was that of unduly favour- 
ing his native steward, named Cantoo Baboo (a 
former servant of Clive’s), who had been not only 
allowed to farm lands to the value of £150,000 per 
annum, but also to hold two government contracts, 
one in his own name, and the other in that of his 
son, a boy of ten or twelve years of age, amounting 
to a still higher sum.—(Dr. Moodie’s Zransactions 
in India, p. 241.) 


+ The majority steadily refused even the customary | 


presents or ntizeurs (of comparatively emall value, 
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stated to have been purchased by her in the 
first instance, and subsequently retained by 
bribery ; and it was alleged in corroboration, 
that in the examination of her receipts and 
disbursements, a large sum remained unac- 
counted for. She was placed under restraint, 
and on being closely questioned as to the 
cause of the defalcation, she pleaded having 
given three lacs of rupees to the governor- 
general and his immediate rctainer, Mr. 
Middleton.§ The receipt of this sum was 
not denied; but Hastings vindicated his 
own share in the transaction, by asserting 
that the lac-and-a-half taken by him had 
been used as ‘entertainment moncy,” to 
cover the extraordinary outlay necessitated 
by his visit to Moorshedabad, over and above 
the charge of upwards of 30,000 rupees made 
by him on the Calcutta treasury for travelling 
expenses; together with a large additional 
sum for his companions and attendants. 

This explanation is quite insufficient as re- 
gards the exaggerated scale of expenditure 
adopted by the governor-general during his 
absence from Calcutta ; far less can it justify 
so large a deduction from the income of the 
nabob, immediately after his allowance had 
been cut down to the lowest point. The 
result of the investigation was the removal 
of Munnee Begum from office, and her 
supersession by Rajah Goordass, the son of 
Nuncomar, by whom the accusation of col- 
lusion between the begum and the governor 
had been preferred. The appointment was 
the act of the majority, conferred—not, of 
course, for the sake of Goordass, who was 
dcemed incapable of doing much good or 
harm—but as a strong mark of the feclings 
entertained by them to his father ; although, 
at this very time, as Hastings savagely de- 
clared,“ the old gentleman was in gaol, and 
in a fair way to be hanged.’’|| 


offered by the natives of rank), as a dangerous prac- 
tice ; and commented severcly on the reasons adduced 
by Ifastings ‘for receiving and paying them into the 
company’s treasury, and by Barwell for receiving and 
retaining them.—-( Letter from Bengal, October,1774.) 

{ Consultations of Bengal Council, May, 1775. 

§ Of the lac-and-a-half of rupces (which, by the 
existing standard, considerably exceeded £15,000 in 
value) no account was ever rendered, or defence set 
up, by Mr. Middleton.—(Mill’s India, iii., 633.) | 

|| The concentrated bitterness of this expression 
appears in a striking light when contrasted with the 
singular moderation of Hastings at the time of the 
trial of Mohammed Reza Khan, on the charges 0 
wholesale plunder and sanguinary oppression. te 


then remarked on the little chance of capital punish- 
ment being inflicted, let the trial end how it would ; 
giving as a reason—‘ On ne pend pas des gens qui 
ont un million dans leur poche.”—(Life, i., 264.) 
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The means by which the most dangerous 
and deadly foe ever encountered by Hastings 
was dashed to the ground at the very moment 
when his hand was uplifted to strike, are of 
a nature which must ever leave some degree 
of uncertainty as to the degree of culpability 
attributable to the chief actors.* 

The antecedent circumstances require to 
be rightly understood before any clear con- 
ception can be formed on a matter which 
created no ordinary degree of interest in 
the mind of the English public, and afforded 
to Burke a fitting theme for some of the 
most thrilling passages in his eloquent 
speeches, in the long subsequent impeach- 
ment of Hastings. It will be remembered 
that Nuncomar, previous to his appointment 
as naib-dewan to Meer Jaffier, had been 
detained at Calcutta by order of the direc- 
tors, on the ground of being a dangerous 
intriguer, whose liberty might endanger the 
safety of the state; and this conclusion was 
arrived at mainly through evidence brought 
forward by Hastings, who conducted the 
examination, and was known to entertain a 
very unfavourable opinion of Nuncomar. 
At the period of the trial of Mohammed 
Reza Khan, the governor-general took great 
credit for the manner in which, notwith- 
standing his private feelings, he had entered 
freely into all the complaints brought for- 
ward by the Brahmin ex-dewan against his 
Mussulman successor. He even showed 
Nuncomar considerable personal attention 
until the termination of the affair, when 
the accusations not being established, 
were pronounced malicious and libellous. 
Nuncomar felt that he had been used as a 
mere tool; and, stung to the soul by the 
disgrace in which his ambitious schemes 
had terminated, he retired into temporary 
obscurity, and eagerly waited an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

The dissensions which took place in the 
council, speedily afforded the desired op- 
portunity ; and just four months after the 
establishment of the new government, Nun- 
comar presented a memorial to the council, 
which contained a formal statement of 
bribes, to a great extent, received by the 
governor-general from Mohammed Reza 
Khan, as the price of bringing the inquiry 
into his conduet to a favourable termination. 
Francis read the paper aloud: a stormy 


* One of the most moderate and unprejudiced 
authorities on this subject truly remarks, that 
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altercation followed. Hastings, for once, 
lost all temper ; called his accuser the basest 
of mankind ; indignantly denied the right of 
the councillors to sit in judgment on their 
superior; and, upon the request of Nun- 
comar to be heard in person being granted 
by the majority, he left the room, followed 
by Barwell. General Clavering took the 
vacant chair,—Nuncomar was called in, 
and, in addition to the previous charges, he 
alleged that two crore and a-half of ru- 
pees had been paid by Munnee Begum to 
Hastings, and that he had himself pur- 
chased his son’s appointment, as her col- 
league in office, with another crore. 
Hastings felt the ground giving way be- 
neath his feet. The arrangement (to use 
the most lenient epithet) between him and 
Munnee Begum, regarding the “ entertain- 
ment money,” would, if other testimony 
were wanting, suffice to prove that he had 
not scrupled to obtain, in a more or less 
surreptitious manner, large sums in addition 
to the regular salary (£25,000 per annum), 
and allowances attached to his position of 
governor-gencral. ‘I'he probability was a 
strong one, that the various and specific 
charges which the vindictive Brahmin was 
prepared to maintain at the hazard of his 
life, would contain at least sufficient truth 
to enable the adversaries of Hastings to 
triumph over him, by the ruin of the repu- 
tation he had, from early youth, spent 
laborious days and anxious nights in ac- 
quiring. To lose this was to lose all: he 
had no extraneous influence with the 
crown, the ministers, in parliament, or even 
with the company, sufficient to prop up his 
claims to the high position which credit for 
personal disinterestedness, still more than 
for great and varied talents, had obtained 
for him. With a mind depressed by gloomy 
apprehension, he prepared for the worst; 
and, to avoid the last disgrace of dismissal, 
placed in the hands of two confidential 
agentst in London his formal resignation, to 
be tendered to the directors in the event of 
@ crisis arriving which should render this 
humiliating step of evident expediency. 
Meanwhile he met his foes with his usual 
undaunted mien, and carried the war into 
the enemy's country, by instituting pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court against Nun- 
comar and two kinsmen, named Fowke, in 


san, indeed, who will go to the length of declaring 
that the hands of the governor-general were alto- 


“opinions may, indeed, differ as to the extent of | gether clean.”—(Thornton’s British India, ii., 71.) 


astings’ culpability; but he must be a warm parti- 
2x 


¢ Col. Macleane and Mr. Graham. 
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the company’s service, for an alleged con- 
spiracy to force a native, named Camul-oo- 
deen, to write a petition reflecting falsely 
and injuriously on himself and certain of 
his adherents, including his banyan Cantoo 
Baboo, on whom he was known to have 
conferred undue privileges. Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis, after hearing the evidence 
adduced at an cxamination before the 
judges, placed on record their conviction 
that the charge was a fabrication, and had 
no foundation whatever in truth. Within 
a few days from this time a more serious 
offence was alleged against Nuncomar— 
he was arrested on a charge of forging a 
bond five years before, and thrown into the 
common gaol. The ostensible prosecutor 
was a native of inconsiderable station; but 
Hastings was then, and is still, considered 
to have been the real mover in the busi- 
ness, The majority manifested their con- 
victions in the most conspicuous manner : 
they dispatched urgent and repeated mes- 
sages to the judges, demanding that Nun- 
comar should be held to bail; but to no 
purpose. The assizes commenced; a true 
bill was found; Nuncomar was brought 
before Sir Elijah Impey, and after a pro- 
tracted examination, involving much con- 
tradictory swearing, was pronounced guilty 
by a jury of Englishmen, and condemned to 
death. 

The animus of the whole affair could not 
be mistaken: all classes were infected by a 
fever of excitement; and Clavering, it is 
said, swore that Nuncomar should be 
rescued, even at the foot of the gallows. 
Impey behaved throughout the trial with 
overbearing violence, and not only refused 
to grant a reprieve until the pleasure of the 
home authorities should be known, but even 
censured the counsel of Nuncomar, in open 
court, for his laudable attempt to prevail on 
the foreman of the jury to join in recom- 
mending his client to mercy.* Hastings, 
who might, had he chosen, have set his cha- 
racter in the fairest light by procuring the 
respite of his accuser, remained perfectly 


* Thornton’s British India, ii., 84. Burke pub- 
licly accused Hastings of having “ murdered Nunco- 
mar, through the hands of Impey.” Macaulay views 
the matter more leniently as regards Hastings; but 
deems the main point at issue quite clear to everyone, 
* idiots and biographers excepted,” and considers any 
lingering doubt on the subject quite set aside by the 
strong language in which Impey was subsequently 
described by Hastings as the man “+o whose sup- 
ea I was at one time indebted for the safety of my 

ortune, honour, and reputation.”—(ii., 255.) But this 
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quiescent, and thereby confirmed the general 
conviction that he dared not encounter the 
charges of Nuncomar. 

The sufficiency of the evidence by which 
the act of forgery was established, is a 
question of secondary importance when 
compared with the palpable injustice of 
inflicting capital punishment for a venial 
offence on a person over whom the judges 
had but a very questionable claim to exer- 
cise any jurisdiction at all.t Forgery in 
India was the very easiest and commonest 
description of swindling—a practice which 
it was as necdful, and quite as difficult, for 
men of business to be on their guard against 
in every-day life, as for a lounger in the 
strects of London to take care of the 
handkerchief in his great-coat pocket. 
The English law, which made it a capital 
offence, was just one of those the introduc. 
tion of which into Bengal would have been 
most vchemently deprevated by Hastings, 
had he not been personally interested in its 
enforcement. The natives, both Mussul- 
man and Ilindoo, were astounded at the 
unprecedented severity of the sentence; 
many of them, doubtless, remembered the 
notorious forgery of Clive, and the fate of 
Omichund : and now an aged man, a Brah- 
min of high caste, was sentenced to a 
public and terrible doom for an act, a little 
more selfish in its immediate motive, but 
certainly far less dreadful in its effects. 
The offence which had not barred an Eng- 
lishman’s path to a pecrage, was now to 
doom a Hindoo to the gallows. And yet 
not so; the ostensible reason deceived no 
one; and even the warmest partisans of 
Hastings could not but view Nuncomar 
rather as the determined opponent of the 
governor-general, about to pay with life the 
forfeit of defeat, than as a common felon, 
condemned to die for a petty crime. The 
Mussulmans were mostly disposed to view 
with exultation the fate of the inveterate foe 
of Mohammed Reza Khan; but the Hindoos 
waited in an agony of shame and doubt the 
dawn of the day which was to witness the 


evidence is not unexceptionable, since it is very pos- 
sible that these words referred to the important de- 
cision of the judges, at a subsequent crisis in the ca- 
reer of Hastings, when his resignation was declared 
invalid, and Clavering reluctantly compelled to relin- 
quish his claim to the position of governor-general. 
+ Inasmuch as Nuncomar was not a voluntary 1n- 
habitant of Calcutta at the time when the offence 
was said to have been committed, but a prisoner 
brought and detained there by constraint, under 
the circumstances referred to in the preceding page: 
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ignominious end of a Brahmin who, by their 
laws, could, for the darkest crime ever 
pictured by the imagination of man, only 
be punished with loss of caste. The fatal 
morning of the 5th of August arrived, and 
Nuncomar stepped into his palanquin with 
the dignified serenity so often displayed by 
his countrymen when brought face to face 
with a violent death, and was borne through 
countless multitudes, who beheld the melan- 
choly procession with an amazement which 
swallowed up every other feeling.’ Calmly 
mounting the scaffold, the old man sent a 
last message to the three councillors who 
would, he knew, have saved him if possible, 
commending to their care his son, Rajah 
Goordass. He then gave the signal to the 
executioner. The drop fell, and a loud and 
terrible cry arose from the assembled popu- 
lace, which immediately dispersed—hun- 
dreds of Hindoos rushing from the pol- 
luted spot to cleanse themselves in the 
sacred waters of the Hooghly. 

The majority in council, thus publicly 
defeated, sympathised deeply with the fate 
of this victim to political strife; and the 
older English officials could not but remem- 
ber for how many years Nuncomar had 
played a part, of selfish intrigue it is true, 
but still an important and conspicuous part 
in Anglo-Indian history; for his co-opera- 
tion had been gained at a time when gover- 
nors and members of council, then mere 
commercial factors, paid assiduous homage 
to native functionaries.* The feelings of 
Ilastings may be conjectured from an ex- 


*Nuncomar was governor of Hooghly in 17056. 
Ile was induced by the English to take part with 
them against his master, Surajah Dowlah, whose 
orders of affording aid to the French when besieged 
in Chandernagore he disobeyed, to serve his secret 
allies, to whom on several occasions he rendered con- 
siderable service, and in so doing incurred the sus- 
Pea of the nabob, and was dismissed from office. 

is subsequent career has been shown in previous 
pages; its termination adds another name to the list 
of remarkable deaths which awaited the chief actors 
in the conspiracy that was carried into execution on 
the field of Plassy. At the division of spoil which 
took place in the house of the Seit brothers, nine 
persons were present. Of these, three (the Seits 
and Roy-dullub) were murdered by Meer Cossim 
Ali; the fourth (Clive) died by his own hand; the 
fifth (Meeran) perished by lightning; the sixth 
(Scrafton) was lost at sea; the seventh (Omichund) 
died an idiot; the eighth (Meer Jaffier) went to his 
grave groaning under every suffering which pecu- 
niary difficulties, domestic sorrows, and bodily diseases, 
resulting from debauchery, could inflict. Of the 
death of Mr. Watts 1 have seen no record. Gassitce 
Begum, and several confederates not present on the 
occasion above referred to, were put to death at 


pression which escaped him many years 
later, that he had never been the personal 
enemy of any man but Nuncomar,t “ whom 
from my soul I detested even when I was 
compelled to countenance him.” 
wise foresaw the effect the fate of his fallen 
foe would produce in the minds of the na- 
tives. ‘To contest with a fortunate man, was, 
in their sight, especially in that of the Mo- 


He like- 


hammedan population, like fighting against 
God himself—as futile, and, in some sort, 
as impious. As to the power of the ma- 


jority in council, its prestige was gone for 


ever; although, how the right of making 
war and peace, levying taxes, and nomi- 


nating officials, came to be vested in one 
set of men, and the exclusive irresponsible 
infliction of capital punishments in another, 


was a question quite beyond the comprehen- 


sion of the Bengalees. ‘The governor-gencral 
felt relieved from the danger of any more 
native appeals, pecuniary or otherwise ;{ and 


whilst the air was yet filled with weeping 


and lamentation, he sat down to write a 
long and critical letter to Dr. Johnson about 


the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones’ Persian 
Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts, 
and natural productions of India. From 
this time he renounced all idea of resigning 
his position, and repeatedly declared, in 
both official and private communications, 
that nothing short of death or recall should 
hinder him from seeing the result of the 
struggle with his colleagues. That result 
may be told in his own words—“ his adver- 
sarics sickened, died, and fled,’”’§ leaving him 


various times. 
in obscurity. 

+ Life, ili., 338. This speech needs qualification ; 
for Hastings, on his own showing, entertained for 
Francis, Clavering, and many minor functionaries, 
a feeling for which it would be difficult to find 
any other name than personal enmity. One gentle- 
man, appointed by the majority to supersede a fa- 
vourite nominee of his own as resident at Oude, he 
speaks of as “that wretch Bristowe ;” and entreats his 
old friend Mr. Sulivan (the ancient opponent of Clive, 
and the chairman of the Court of abiventors to help 
rid him “ from so unworthy an antagonist,” declaring 
that he would not employ him, though his life itself 
should be the forfeit of refusal.—(ii., 336.) 

t Francis, when examined before parliament in 
1788, declared, that the effect of the execution of 
Nuncomar, defeated the inquiries entered into re- 
garding the conduct of Hastings; “ that it impressed 
a general terror on the natives with respect to pre- 
ferring accusations against men in great power ;” and 
that he and his coadjutors were unwilling to expose 
them to what appeared to him and his fellow-coun- 
cillors, as well as to the Bengalees, a manifest 
danger.—(Mill, iii., 641.) 

§ Life of Hastings, iii., 305. 


Meer Cossim himself died poor and 
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the undisputed master of the field. The 
first to fail was Colonel Monson, who, after 
two months’ sickness, fell a victim to the 
depressing influence of chmate, and the wear 
aud tear of faction. ‘The casting vote of 
Hastings, joined to the undeviating support 
of Barwell, restored his complete ascendancy 
in council, which he exercised by reversing 
all the measures of his adversaries, displacing 
their nominees te make way for officials of 
his own appointment, and by reverting to 
his previous plans of conquest and dominion, 
of which the leading principle was the 
formation of subsidiary alliances with the 
native princes, especially of Oude and Berar, 
—a policy which, in skilful hands would, he 
forcsaw, act as a powerful lever wherewith to 
raise England to a position of paramount 
authority in India. But once again his 
ambitious career was destined to receive a 
severe though temporary check. ‘The ac- 
counts sent home by the Clavering party, 
furnished both the government and the 
directors of the Ki. I. Cy. with strong argu- 
ments for his immediate recall. With the 
proprietors he had been, and always con- 
tinued to be, a special favourite, and they 
vehemently opposed the measure. Still 
there scemed so little chance of his con- 
tinuance in office, save for a limited time, 
aud on the most precarious and unsatisfac- 
tory tenure, that his agents and friends, after 
much discussion, thought themselves war- 
rantcd in cudeavonring to effect a compro- 
mise, by tendering his voluntary resignation 
in return for a private guarantee on the part 
of government for certain honours and advan- 
tages not clearly stated. The resignation was 
proflercd and accepted, but it appears that 
the conditions annexed to it were not ful- 
filled; for the negotiators sent Hastings 
word, by the same ship that brought an 
order for the occupation of the chair by 
Gencral Clavering (pending the arrival of 
the newly-appointed governor-gencral, Mr. 
Wheler), that they hoped he would not 
abide by the pledge given on his behalf, 
since the stipulations made at the same time 
had been already flagrantly violated.* 

On reccipt of this varied intelligence, 
Hastings was, or affected to be, at a loss 


* Sce Letters of Macleane and Stewart.—(Life, 
li, 95.) ‘The “ gross breach” of agreement so loudly 
complained of, was the investment of General Claver- 
ing with the order of the Bath. ‘his same “red 
ribbon” created as much spleen and envy among the 
English functionaries, as the privilege of carrying 
a fish on their banners did among the ancient Mogul 
nobility; and a strange evidence of the consequence, 
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how to act; but the violence of General 
Clavering in attempting the forcible assump- 
tion of the reins of government, afforded 
him an inducement or a pretext to repu- 
diate the proceedings of his representatives 
in London, and declare that his instructions 
had been mistaken; that he had not, and 
would not resign. Clavering insisted that 
the resignation which had been tendered 
and accepted in England, could not be 
revoked in India: he therefore proceeded, 
with the support of Francis, to take the 
oaths of office, issue proclamations as gover- 
nor-general, hold a council, and formally 
demand the surrendcr of the keys of the 
fort and the treasury. But Hastings had 
the advantage of that possession which an 
old adage pronounces to be “ nine-tenths of 
the law: he warned the officers of the gar- 
rison at Fort William, and of all the neigh- 
bouring stations, to obey no erders but his 
at their peril, and altogether assumed so 
daring an attitude, that his adversaries 
shrank from the alternative of civil war, 
and consented to abide by the decision of 
the judges. The notorious partiality of the 
chief’ justice left little doubt of the issue; 
but apart from any such bias, the decree 
was sufficiently well-grounded. The right 
of Clavering rested on the resignation of 
Iastings, and Hastings would not resign. 
In such a case the most reasonable course 
was to let things remain as they were, pend- 
ing the decision of the home authoritics. 
The defeated party, and especially Francis, 
behaved with unexpected moderation; but 
the victor, not contented with his triumph, 
strove to prevent Clavcring from reassuming 
his place in the council, on the ground that 
it had been formally vacated, and could not 
be reoccupied except with the combined 
sanction of the ministers and_ directors. 
This absurd proposition Hastings maintained 
with all the special pleading of which he 
was an unrivalled master; but the judges 
could not, for very shame, support him, and 
Clavering was suffercd to resume his former 
position. These proceedings occurred in June, 
1777. They had a most injurious eflect on 
the health of the high-principled but hasty- 
tempercd general; so much so, that Hastings’ 


attributed to the intriguing nabob of Arcot at the 
English court, was afforded by the knightly insignia 
being sent to him, with authority to invest therewith 
General Coote, and the royal ambassador, Sir John 
Lindsay.—(Auber’s India, i., 306.) The greatest 
wonder is, that the honest and plain-spoken eae 
did not flatly refuse to receive the honour by the 
hand of one he so thoroughly despised. 
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prophecy that he would soon die of vexa- 
tion, was realised in the following August.* 


Mr. Wheler, on his arrival in November, 


was compelled to content himself with the 
rank of a councillor, instead of the high 
office he had expected to fill. National 
difficulties fast following one another, en- 
gaged the whole attention of English poli- 
ticlans; and war with America, conjoined to 
the hostility of France, Spain, and Holland, 
with the armed neutrality of the Baltic, 
and growing discontent in Ireland, left the 
ministry little inclination to begin reforms 
in India, which must commence with the 
removai of a man whose experience, energy, 
and self-reliance might be depended upon 
in the most. perilous emergency for the de- 
fence of British interests in India; although, 
in less critical times, his aggressive policy 
necessitated an amount of counter-action 
quite imeonsistent with the unchecked 
authority he so ardently desired to obtain, 
and which, fer many reasons, it seemed 
advisable to vest in the governor-gencral. 
These considerations procured for Tastings 
a temporary confirmation in office after the 
expiration of the term originally fixed by 
In 1779, a new par- 
liamentary decree announced that the 
£1,400,000 borrowed of the public, having 
been repaid by the company, and their bond- 
debt reduced to £1,500,000, they were 
authorised to declare a dividend of eight 
per cent. The raising of the dividend sccms 
to have been an ill-omened measure; for 
once again it was followed by an increase 
of pecuniary distress, which not even the 
inventive brain and strong arm of the gover- 
nor-gencral could find means to dissipate, 
although the departure of Francis freed 
him from the restraining presence of a se- 
vere and prejudiced, though public-spirited 
censor. Before their final scparation, a 
partial and temporary reconciliation took 
place, effected under peculiar circumstances, 
through the mediation of Mr. Barwell, who, 
having amassed an ample fortune, returned 
tu enjoy it in England in 1780, Unanimity 
in the council was indeed of the first neces- 
sity to meet a great and instant danger— 
namely, the alarming excitement occasioned 
amony the native population by the perse- 

* It was about this period that the news of the 
much-desired divorce arrived, which enabled the 
Raroness Imhoff to become Mis. Hastings. The 
Mussulman chronicler, in relating the splendid fes- 


tivities with which the marriage was celebrated, 
asserts that the governor-general, vexed at the eab- 


. s e , 
sence of Clayering, went himself to his house, and | circumstances which prevented Hastings recall). 


vering attempts of the Supreme Court to 
extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the 
company’s territory, and to exert a control- 
Ing power even over the council itself. 
Macaulay has drawn a picture of this period 
in language too vivid and graphic to be 
condensed, and which has a peculiar value 
as proceeding from the pen of one who him- 
self filled the position of councillor in the 
Bengal presidency, in an expressly legal 
capacity. In enumerating the evils at- 
tending the new tribunal, he states that it 
had “ collected round itself,’— 


“A banditti of bailiffs’ followers compared with 
whom the retainers of the worst English spunging- 
houses, in the worst times, might be considered as 
upright and tender-hearted. Many natives highl 
considered among their countrymen were od 
hurried up to Calcutta, flung into the common gaol, 
not for any crime even suspected, not for any debt 
that had been proved, but merely as a precaution 
till their cause should come to fal. There were in- 
stances in which men of the most venerable dig- 
nity, persecuted without a cause by extortioners, died 
of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils 
of Impey. The harems of noble Mohammedans, 
sanctuaries respected in the east by governments 
which respected nothing else, were arse open by 
gangs of bailiffs. ‘The Mussulmans, braver, and less 
accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, some- 
times stood on their defence; und there were in- 
stances in which they shed their blood in the door- 
way, while defending, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their women. Nay, it seemed as if 
the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the 
feet of Surajah Dowlah—who had been mute during 
the administration of Vansittart, would at length 
find courage in despair. No Mahratta invasion had 
ever spread through the province such dismay as 
this inroad of English lawyers. All the injustice of 
former oppressors, Asiatic and ae appeared 
as a blessing when compared with the justice of a 
Supreme Court.” * * “The lapse of sixty 
years, the virtue and wisdom of many eminent 
magistrates who have during that time administered 
justice in the Supreme Court, have not effaced from 
the minds of the people of Bengal the recollection of 
those evil days.”—(/és:ay, p. 49.) 


The power of the Supreme Court con- 
tinued to imerease, until it seemed as if 
every other function of government would 
be swept away in the vortex created 
by its ever-growing circles. Not. satis- 
fied with treating with the utmost con- 
tempt the magistrates and judges of the 
highest respectability in the country, the 
“black ayents,’ as the chief justice con- 
at length brought him in triumph to pay homage to 
the bride. The fatigue and excitement, perhaps, 
accelerated a crisis, for the general died a few days 
later.—(Styar ul Mutakhertn, ii., 477.) 


+ The dissolution of the Rockingham ministry, by 
the sudden death of its chief, in 1782, was one of the 
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temptuously termed them,* he at length 
fairly ventured upon a distinct assumption 
of dominant authority in Bengal, by sum- 
moning the governor-general and council 
individually to defend themsclves against a 
suit for trespass committed by them in their 
official capacity. Hastings could bear much 
from his “respectable friend, Sir Ehjah 
Impey ;” but there were limits even to his 
tolerance; and Francis, who had long vehe- 
mently remonstrated against the tyranny of 
the Supreme Court, willingly shared the 
responsibility of releasing various persons 
wrongfully imprisoned by the judges, and 
of preparing to resist the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the sheriff’s officers, if necessary, 
by the sword. But before matters had pro- 
ceeded to the last extremity, a compromise 
was effected between the governor-general 
and chief justice, by means of an offer which 
the former had clearly no right to make, 
and the latter no shadow of excuse for ac- 
cepting. It will be remembered, that before 
the Regulating Act came into operation in 
India, a court of appeal had been projected, 
under the title of Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, 
to consist of the governor-general and 
council in person; but this arrangement 
had not been carried out, because the in- 
tended members feared to find their deci- 
sions set aside by the overweening authority 
assumed by the “king’s judges,” as the 
officers of the Supreme Court delighted to 
style themselves, in contradistinction to the 
company’s servants. It was preciscly this 
independence (iu itself so just and ncces- 
sary, though misused in unworthy and in- 
discrect hands) that Hastings desired to 
destroy; and he did so, for the time at 
least, most effectually, by offering Impey, 
in addition to the office already held by 
him, that of chief justice of the Sudder De- 
wannee Adawlut, with a salary and _ fixed 
emoluments amounting to nearly £8,000 
a-year, to be held during the pleasure of the 
governor-general and council. Jrancis and 
Whelcr united in opposing this arrange- 
ment, and stated, in plain terms, that the 
idea of establishing peace upon the ground 
of adverse claims still unrelaxed, and which 
nothing even appeared to reconcile but the 
lucrative oflice given to the chicf justice, 
could be maintained only upon suppositions 
highly dishonourable to the public justice 


* Letter of Impey to Lord Weymouth.—(Mill.) 

{ Report of Committee, 1781. ; 

} Sir EK. Coote, who had taken the place of Barwell, 
seconded Hastings, though with doubt and hesitation. 
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RECALL OF SIR ELIJAH IMPEY—1782. 


and to the executive administration of 
Bengal. This view of the case was per- 
fectly just. Even as far as the rival func- 
tionaries (cxecutive and judicial) were con- 
cerned, it could produce only a temporary 
pacification, while its worst effect was-—as a 
parliamentary committee afterwards affirmed 
—that it gave the governor-general an as- 
cendancy by which he was “enabled to do 
things, under the name and appearance of a 
legal court, which he would not presume to 
do in his own person.”t The measure was 
carried by Iastings and Coote,} in defiance 
of Francis and Wheler; and the chief jus- 
tice entered on his double functions, and 
the receipt of his double salary, with much 
alacrity, but considerably diminished arro- 
gance, and continued to give undeviating 
allegiance to his patron, until news arrived 
of an act of parliament, passed in 1782, for 
the limitation of the powers of the Supreme 
Court of judicature ; accompanied by the re- 
call of Impey, to answer before the House 
of Commons the charge of having “ accepted 
an office not agreeable to the true intent 
and meaning of the act 13 Geo, III.” 

The ascendancy of Ilastings afforded 
some relief to the natives against wanton 
outrage, and the subsequent restraint laid 
on Anglo-Indian jurisdiction, contributed to 
their further relief. But the terrible pres- 
tige given by the unwarrantable procccdings 
of these times could not easily pass away. 
Moreover, even when its first terrors had 
been sect aside, the labyrinth of imnu- 
merable and inexplicable forms, aggravated 
by the difficulties of a foreign language, in 
whichanative found himself surrounded when 
brought within the mysterious circle of an 
English court of law, was calculated to 
deepen rather than remove the prejudices 
of persons who might be impelled by suffer- 
ing to seek relief from present injury or 
redress for past wrongs, by a course of liti- 
gation which experience could scarcely fail 
to prove so tardy and expensive in its pro- 
ress, as frequently to neutralise the benefit 
of an upright and unprejudiced decision. 
I can speak from personal experience of the 
fear entertained, by both Mussulmans and 
Ilindoos, of being by any hook or handle 
involved in the harassing intricacies of 4 
lawsuit; and even to the present day, many 
natives from the interior habitually fix their 
abodes on the safe side of the Mahratta 
ditch—the boundary of chancery and other 
civil branches of the Supreme Court. 

The uncompromising opposition of Francis 
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to the scheme of Hastings, together with 

differences on points of foreign policy, ter- 

minated in the renewal, and even increase, 
| of former ill-feeling. The governor-gencral 
recorded, in an official minute, his disbelief 
in the “ promises of candour” made by his 
opponent, and declared his public, like his 
private conduct, “void of truth and honour.” 
Francis, whose health and spirits had been 
for some time visibly failing, and who, in 
| the words of his opponent, had lost all self- 
control, and needed to be dealt with like “a 
passionate woman,’’* could ill bear this un- 
merited taunt. After the council had risen, 
'he placed a challenge in the hands of 
| Hastings. It had been expected, and was 
immediately accepted. The example had 

heen previously given by General Clavering 
(the commander-in-chief) and Mr. Barwell ; 

and now the governor-general of India and 
. the senior councillor, with remarkable dis- 

regard for the interests of their employers at 

a very critical period (not to speak of higher 

principles, which were quite out of the ques- 

tion), proceeded to edify an assemblage of 
| women and children, by fighting a duel, as the 
_ Mussulman chronicler has it, “according to 

the established custom of the nation.’ At 
| the first exchange of shots, Francis fell, 
severely but not mortally wounded. He 
recovercd slowly, and resumed his seat at 
the council board; until, wearied with the 
unequal contest, he threw up his position 
and returned to England at the close of 
1782, leaving to Hastings the undisputed 
supremacy. Wheler had gradually been 
_ relaxing in his opposition. After the de- 
parture of his unbending colleague, he 
sided almost invariably with the governor- 
general, who spared no efforts to conciliate 
him by every possible means, especially by 
“ providing handsomely for all his friends.” 
_ Yet, however great the triumph of Hastings, 
and undisguised his delight at the successful 
termination of a six years’ conflict, abundant 
cause for anxiety remained, on every side, 
to lower the exulting tone he might have 

otherwise assumed. The ministers of the 


* Life of Hastings, ii., 384. 

+ Swar ul Mutakherin, ii., 618. 

t Wheler’s support was not, however, quite un- 
deviating; and his despotic chief complained of his 
attachment to “the lees of Mr. Francis, and his 
practice of a strange policy of hearing whatever 
any man has to say, and especially against public 
measures.”—( Life of Ifastings, ii., 384.) 

§ Idem, iii., 31. 

| He himself acknowledged how little he allowed 
an “expression dictated by the impulse of present 
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crown and the directors of the company 
suffered his retention of the highest office in 
India simply as a measure of temporary 
expediency; and even his stanch friends, the 
proprictors, failed not to give occasional 
and qualified censure to the unscrupulous 
deeds of the man on whose abilities and ex- 
perience they relied for the fulfilment of 
those financial expectations which he had 
made it his great object to realise. But the 
very uncertainty of his position tended to 
encourage his innate propensity for tem- 
porising measures, and induced him to pur- 
chase golden opinions from his fellow-officials 
by conniving at innumerable illicit proceed- 
ings, for the interest of individuals, to the 
manifest injury of the revenues of the com- 
pany and the prosperity of the provinces. 
Reforms are generally most unpopular 
where most needed; and Hastings, after 
forming plans for a large reduction of ex- 
penditure, set them aside until, as he re- 
marked, he should be more certain of his 
own fate; “for I will not,” he adds, “ create 
enemies in order to ease the burdens of my 
successors.”§ This very natural fecling, 
though somewhat inconsistent with the exces- 
sive zeal expressed by the writer for the pecu- 
niary interests of the company, is quite in 
accordance with the unscrupulous manner 
in which he dealt with native princes— 
treating their rights and claims as valid or 
invalid, as substantial or mere empty-sceming, 
just as it suited his immediate object. || 
Such habitual double-dealing, however con- 
venient the weapons it might afford for an 
immediate emergency, could not fail to 
render his publicly-reco:ded opinions a 
tissue of the most flagrant contradictions ; 
and it tended materially to produce the 
evils which he endeavoured to prove had 
resulted solely from the opposition made to 
his measures by the ex-majority. Those evils 
are thus enumerated by his own pen:— 
“An exhausted treasury; an accumulating 
debt ; a system charged with expensive 
establishments, and precluded, by the mul- 
titude of dependents and the curse of patron- 


emergency,” to impose upon him “the obligation of 
a fixed principle.” And one of his ablest and not 
least partial advocates, in the present day, admits 
that his determination to hold “his post and his 
purposes” in defiance of the directors, \ed him “ to 
devise arguments and assign motives intended to 
meet the exigency of the moment, and, therefore, 
sometimes as much at variance with themselves as 
were the arguments of those hy whom he was so 
vehemently and invariably opposed.”-—-(Professor 
Wilson’s Note on Mill’s Zndta, iv., 30.) 
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age, from reformation; a government de- pressive manner entreated him to guard and 
bilitated by the various habits of inveterate.| guide the person and counsels of his brother 
licentiousness; a country oppressed by | and successor Narrain Rao, a youth of seven- 


private rapacity, and deprived of its vital 
resources by the enormous quantities of 
current specie annually exported in the 
remittance of private fortunes, in supplies 
sent to China, Fort St. George, to Bombay, 
and lately to the army at Surat, and by an 
impoverished commerce; the support of 
Bombay, with all its new conquests; the 
charge of preserving Fort St. George, and 
recovering the Carnatic from the hands of a 
victorious enemy; the entire maintenance 
of both presidencies; and lastly, a war, 
either actual or depending, in every quarter 
and with every power of Hindostan.”’* 
Before proceeding to describe the manner 
in which Hastings, now alone at the helm, 
steered his way through this troubled sea of 
dangers and difficulties, and likewise through 
personal trials of his own seeking, it is 
necessary to narrate, as briefly as possible, 
the leading events which, since his promo- 
tion to the station of governor-general in 
1772, had taken place in the minor or sister 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 
Bombay, 1772 to 1780.—The possession 
of the little island of Salsette and the fort 
of Bassein had long been earnestly coveted 
by the E. I. Cy., and in 1768, they strongly 
urged on their Indian representatives the 
additional security to Bombay to be de- 
rived from the annexation of these places; 
which, however, they desired to see effected 
“rather by purchase than war.’ Under 
the strong government of Madhoo Rao, the 
latter experiment would have been suffi- 
ciently hazardous; and the result of nego- 
tiations opened in 1772, clearly proved the 
small chance that existed of a voluntary 
surrender of territories no less valued by 
the one party than desired by the other. 
The deat of the Mahratta peishwa pro- 
duced dissensions in the state which, by 
destroying unity of interest even in Poona 
itself, offered to the English a prospect of 
obtaining, in the character of mediators or 
dasha the concessions vainly sought for 
more legitimate means. Madhoo Rao, 
ways patriotic and unselfish, had diligentl 
striven to avert the calamities by which his 
early death was likely to be attended. Per- 
ceiving his end approaching, he caused his 
uncle Ragoba to be released from confine- 
ment, and in the most affecting and im- 
* Life of Hastings, ii., 329. 
+ Grant Duff's Mahratias, ii., 249. 
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teen. Ragoba appeared kindly disposed to 
the nephew thus committed to his charge, 
and the new peishwa was formally invested 
by the pageant-rajah with the insignia «of 
office. But before long, dissensions arose 
between the chief ministers of Narrain 
(Sukaram Bappoo, Nana Furnuvees, and 
others, appointed by Madhoo Rao) and 
Ragoba, the result of which was his con- 
finement to certain apartments in the palace. 
While smarting under the check thus given 
to his ill-regulated ambition, Ragoba, stimu- 
lated by the evil counsels of his tale-bearing 
wife, Anundee Bye, was induced to gratify 
the jealous hatred entertained by her against 
Gopika Bye, the mother of Madhoo and 
Narrain, by giving a written sanction for 
the seizure of the young peishwa, which she 
wickedly converted into an order for his 
assassination, by changing the word dhu- 
rawe (to seize) into marawe (to kill.) A 
domestic, who had been publicly flogged by 
order of the destined victim, was a chief 
mover in the plot, which was carried out by 
working on the discontent of a body of un- 
paid infantry. They had been extremely 
turbulent during the afternoon of the 30th of 
August, 1773, and in the night the ringleader, 
Somer Sing, entered the palace by an un- 
finished doorway newly opened to make an 
entrance distinct from that of the portion 
inhabited by Ragoba. Narrain Rao, on 
starting from sleep, fled, pursued by Somer 
Sing, to his uncle’s apartments, and flung 
himself into his arms for protection. Ragoba 
interfered, but Somer Sing exclaimed—“ I 
have not gone so far to ensure my own 
destruction ; let him go; or you shall die 
with him.” Ragoba was too deeply com- 
promised to give way to remorse: he disen- 
gaged himself from the grasp of his nephew, 
and got out on the terrace. Narrain Rao 
strove to follow him, but was seized by the 
leg and flung to the ground by the vengeful 
servant before named. At this moment 
one of the personal attendants of the peishwa 
entered, unarmed, and flew to his rescue ; but 
his fidelity cost him his life, for both mas- |. 
ter and servant were dispatched by the 
swords of the assassins.t The unfortunate 
Narrain Rao appears to have manifested 4 
degree of indecision and timidity, on this try- 
ing occasion, remarkable in one of his caste 
and nation; but these failings were probably 
not radical defects, but rather incidental. 
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to an unformed character.* A_ searching 
investigation was instituted into the affair 
by Ram Shastree, the celebrated judge, 
whose integrity and ability had reflected so 
much. honour on the administration of his 
beloved disciple Madhoo Rao. ‘To him 
Ragoba confessed his partial participation 
in the crime, and asked what atonement he 
could make. ‘“ The sacrifice of your own 
life,” replied the uncompromising judge; 
“for neither you nor your government can 
prosper ; and, for my own part, I will neither 
accept of employment, nor enter Poona 
whilst you preside there.”+ He kept his 
word, and retired to a sequestered village, 
from whence he witnessed the fulfilment of 
his prediction; for Ragoba’s “ ill-luck”’ be- 
came proverbial, and communicated itself, in 
a greater or less degree, to every enterprise 
in which he was concerned. At the onset, 
the total absence of a rival claimant enabled 
him to obtain, without difficulty, the con- 
firmation of the rajah of Sattara to his 
assumption of the rank of peishwa; but his 
title was subsequently rendered invalid by 


' the posthumous birth of a son, the rightful 


heir to Narrain Rao. Considerable doubt 
was thrown upon the legitimacy of the child 
by the means adopted by the ministers 
(Nana Furnavees, Sukaram Bappoo, and 
others), to provide a male substitute, i the 
event of their influence being endangered 


_ by the birth of a girl; but, as the case hap- 
' pened, the manceuvre only scrved to en- 
danger their own cause, and afford Ragoba 


a pretext for resisting the claims of the 
son of his murdered nephew, who was 


* Madhoo Rao, whose generous nature rose su- 
perior to the unworthy considerations which induced 
the Mogul emperors to treat their near relatives as 
dangerous ale and confine them from infancy to 
state prisons, delighted in cherishing and drawing 


| public attention to the good qualities of his in- 


tended successor. The Mahrattas relate, that the 
brothers were witnessing an elephant-fight from a 


' small hill in the environs of Poona, when one of 
| the animals becoming excited, rushed furiously to- 


wards the spot where they were seated. ‘The com- 
panions and attendants of the peishwa, forgetting all 
courtly etiquette, took to their heels, and Narrain 
jumped up to run off with the rest. “ Brother,” said 
Madhoo Rao, “ what will the ukbars [native news- 
papers] say of you?” ‘The boy instantly resumed his 
seat, and retained it until the danger, which became 
imminent, had been averted by the oravery of a by- 
stander, who, drawing nis dagger, sprang in front of 
the peishwa and turned the animal aside by wound- 
ing it in the trunk,—(Duff's Mahrattas, ii., 251.) 

+ History of Mahrattas, ii., 249. An interesting 
feature in the intercourse of Madhoo Reo and Ram 
Shastree, is related by Duff. The peishwa devoted 


* himself, at one period, to the practice of “Jhep” or 
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proclaimed peishwa when only forty days 
old. The English authorities appear to 
have been quite misled by the representa- 
tions which accompanied his appeal for 
their assistance; and even when compelled 
to recognise the utter futility of attempting 
to establish his supremacy in defiance of the 
general feeling of the Mahratta nation, they 
seem never to have rightly understood the 
nature of his claims, or the basis on which 
they rested. The cession of Bassein and 
Salsette, with the payment of a large sum 
of money, formed the leading stipulations 
on the part of the Bombay authorities; but 
as Ragoba was very unwilling to consent to 
any sacrifice of territory, they took advan- 
tage of the plea afforded by an inclination 
manifested by the Portuguese to regain their 
ancient possessions, to forcibly occupy them 
with British troops, protesting, nevertheless, 
that they held them only on behalf of 
Ragoba, until he should himself settle the 
arrangements of the pending treaty. The 
part taken by Sindia and Holcar, in siding 
with the ministers, left him no choice but 
to comply with the demands of the English ; 
and, in return for his eoncessions,{ 2,500 men 
were landed at Cambay, under Colonel Keat- 
ing, in the early part of the year 1775, to aid 
his own mob-like assemblage of about 20,000 
men, Thecampaign wassuccessful, though at- 
tended with considerable loss of life;§ but pre- 
parations for the renewal of hostilitics, at the 
close of the monsoon, were suddenly arrested 
by the interference of the Bengal presidency. 
The Bombay authorities were sharply repri- 
manded for disregarding the recent regu- 


religious meditation, to a degree which interfered 
with his public duties. Ram Shastree told him, 
that if he were inclined to revert to the condition of 
devout and austere poverty, which by the Hindoo 
doctrine was the especial duty of a Brahmin, he 
would gladly do the same; but if, on the contrary, 
Madhoo intended to follow the example of his pre- 
decessors, and retain the position of an earthly poten- 
tate, the dutics incumbent on the assumed office 
ought to be his first consideration. “The musnud, or 
a life of self-denial in the holy city of Benares,—which 
you will,” said the honest Mentor; “I will abide with 
‘ou in either station.” Happily for Maharashtra, Mad- 
Hess Rao remained its ruler, and Ram Shastree its 
leading judge,—an unimpeachable one, for he had 
no thirst for power, and all his habits were consistent 
with his characteristic rule—to keep nothing more 
in his house than sufficed for the day’s oe 

{ Ragoba, or Rugonath Rao, having no other funda, 
deposited with the company, jewels valued at up- 
wards of six lacs. These gems were, about twenty- 
eight years later, freely presented to Bajee Hao on 
his restoration to the office of peishwa, in 1813. 

§In the small detachment of Colonel Keating, 
222 persons perished, including cleven officers. 
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lations, which placed the control in matters of 


foreign policy in the hands of the governor- 
general and the supreme council; and, be- 
sides being blamed for insubordination, 
they were informed that an envoy (Colonel 
Upton) would be sent direct from Bengal 
to conclude a treaty of peace. ‘This latter 
proceeding could not fail to irritate the Bom- 
bay officials, and to lower their authority, 
and, indeed, that of the English in general, 
in the eyes of the Mahratta ministers, than 
whom no men living were better able to 
appreciate the weakness arising from divided 
counsels. The consequence was, that after 
a negotiation conducted, on the part of the 
Mabhrattas, with more than characteristic 
procrastination, Nana Furnavees and the 
ministers of the infant peishwa, concluded a 
treaty at Poorunder, by which Colonel Upton 
promised that the English should relinquish 
the cause of Ragoba, and guarantee the dis- 
bandment of his army on certain stipulations 
quite contrary to the views of that individual. 
Of Salsette Island they were to retain pos- 
session, but to relinquish certain cessions in 
Guzerat, made by the Mahratta chief Futtch 
Sing Guicowar. No sooner had this hu- 
miliating agreement been entered into than 
the home despatches arrived, highly ap- 
plauding the conduct of the Bombay autho- 
rities, and bidding them, in any and every 
case, retain all their late acquisitions, espe- 
cially Bassein, if it were included in the 
number; which was not the case. The 
mandate came late, but its effects were soon 
manifested in a partial breach of faith, by 
continued though guarded favour shown to 
Ragoba, and a decided inclination to break 
with the Poona ministry. Nana Furnavees, 
& politician of much ability and more cun- 
ning, strove to prevent the renewal of haos- 
tilities, by affecting to encourage the pre- 
tensions of a French adventurer, named 
| St. Lubin, who, after imposing upon the 
Madras government in the character of an 
| agent of the court of Versailles, had re- 
turned to France, and by exaggerated repre- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sentations of the influence acquired by him 
at Poona, had induced the minister of ma- 
rine to intrust him with a sort of clandestine 
commission, as an experiment for ascertain- 
ing if any footing might be gained (the port 
of Choul being especially desired.) 

No one had less inclination to suffer the 
jutroduction of French power into Maha- 


another European state (Austria), then at 
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rashtra than Nana Furnavees; and by the 
little favour shown to the avowed agent of 
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Poona, it seems that he considered St. 
Lubin as a mere impostor, and encouraged 
him simply as a means of alarming the 
English government by an affected alliance 
with France. 
the contrary, to incite immediate opera- 
tions before the anticipated arrival of 
French auxiliaries at Poona. 
tings was dissatisfied with the treaty of 


These proceedings served, on 


Even Has- 


Poorunder ; and notwithstanding the cen- 
sure bestowed on the previous ‘ unwar- 
rantable” interference of the local authori- 
ties, they were now directed ‘to assist in 
tranquillising the dissensions of the Mah- 
ratta state.” Ostensibly for the promotion 
of this object, Colonel Leslie was dispatched, 
with a strong detachment, to march across 
the centre of India, from Bengal to the 
western coast. The Bombay presidency, 
delighted with this indirect admission of the 
advisability of their former measures, deter- 
mined not to wait the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, but to make war at once, upon the 
strength of their own resources; and Mr. 
Carnac, who had the lead in council, was 
himself placed at the head of a committee, 
to aid in the direction of military operations. 
In fact, despite the oddity of making war 
under the superintendence of civilians, the 
infirm health and inexperience in Indian war- 
fare of Colonel Kgerton, the officer on whom 
the command devolved by right of seniority, 
reudered such a step of absolute necessity 
to the carrying out, with any prospect of 
success, the wild plan of advancing with a 
force (including a few straggling horse under 
Ragoba) of less than 4,500 men, to at- 
tack the ministerial party in their own 
capital. So bold a design imperatively 


needed rapidity in execution; yet, after | 
crossing the Ghaut (mountain-pass), the | 


army, without any reason for such ill-timed 
tardiness, advanced only eight miles in 
eleven days. ‘lhe enemy had fully prepared 


for their reception; and the deliberate | 
progress of the English was but slightly | 


opposed, until, at about sixteen miles from | 
Poona, they found themselves face to face | 
Mr. Carnac and | 


with the Mahratta host. 
Colonel Cockburn (who had taken the lead, 
in consequence of the sickness of Colonel 
Egerton) seem to have been panic-struck 


by the imminent danger which they had | 


wantonly incurred, and they immediately 
issued orders for a silent midnight retreat. 
In vain the junior officers and Ragoba, 
whose military experience was treated with 
undeserved contempt, urged that, from the 
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well-known tactics of the enemy, such an|order dispatched in agreement with the 
attempt, made in defiance of clouds of | recent convention forbidding the advance of 


trained cavalry, was more perilous than the 
boldest advance. And so the event proved; 
for the first retrograde movement of the 
English gave the signal for attack to the 
whole hostile force. The bravery and skill 
of Captain Hartley, the officer in command 
of the rear-guard,* together with his extra- 
‘ordinary influence with the native troops, 
-conduced materially to save the invading 
army from total destruction. After several 
furious charges, the enemy desisted, without 
having made a serious impression on any part 
of the line. But the loss of 300 men, includ- 
ing fifteen officers, had so completely dis- 
pirited the military leaders, that they now, 
in continued opposition to the arguments and 
entreaties of Hartley and others, declared 
advance and retreat alike impossible, and 
that nothing remained but to make pcace 
with the Mahrattas on any terms,—in other 
words, to confess themselves caught in their 
own trap, and consent to such a ransom 
as their captors might dictate. They were 
even prepared to give up Ragoba to his 
foes, the ministers ; but he, aware of the un- 
generous intention, made private terms of 
surrender with Sindia. The almost indepen- 
dent power of this chicf, and the jealousy 
existing between him and the Poona au- 
thorities, enabled the English, by a direct 
application to him, to obtain more favour- 
able terms than might otherwise have been 
conceded ; but despite the moderation of the 
victors, the Convention of Wurgaum formed 
a fitting ending to one of the few disgrace- 
ful campaigns recorded in the annals of the 
Anglo-Indian army. Every point in dispute 
was vie.ded ; all acquisitions made since the 
death of Madhoo Rao (of course including 
Salsette) were to be relinquished, as also 
the revenue raised by the company in 
Broach,+ and even in Surat, which the Mah- 
rattas had never possessed. Hostages (Mr. 
Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart) were left 
_ with Sindia for the performance of the treaty : 
nevertheless, the first act of the committee 
by whom the whole affair had been so 
terribly mismanay~4, on descending the 
Ghaut in safety, w.s to countermand the 


* Sindia loudly extolled the conduct of the rear- 
guard, which he compared “ to a red wall, no sooner 


_ , beat down than it was built up again.”—(Duff.) 


\ 
( 


| A petty Mogul nabob held Broach, in subordi- 
| Ration to the Mahrattas until 1772, when it was 
, Captured by a British force under General Wedder- 
! burne, who was killed in the assault. 
| 
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the troops from Bengal. ft 

The presidency were indignant beyond 
measure at this discreditable conclusion of 
their attempt to show Calcutta what Bombay 
could do. Hastings was, on his part, no 
less irritated by a series of rashly-planned 
and ill-executed measures, which nothing 
but “success, that grand apology for states- 
men’s blunders,”’§ could excuse. His own 
long-cherished hopes of taking advantage 
of the dissensions of the Mahratta state 
proved equally fruitless. A mistaken idea 
of the connexion of Moodajee Bhonslay, 
the ruler of Berar, with the house of Seva- 
jee, led Hastings to stimulate Moodajee to 
assert his supposed claim to the raj, or 
sovereignty, upon the death of Ram Rajah 
in 1777, and the appointment, under the 
name of Shao Maharaj, of a distant rela- 
tive, adopted as his son, and heir to his 
gilded captivity by the deceased prince. 
The effort proved fruitless, for Moodajee 
retained a lively recollection of kindness 
received from the grandfather of the infant 
peishwa, and despite the promptings of am- 
bition, was reluctant to aoe with the 


power of that family. These kindly feel- | 
ings, one of the Hindoo guardians of tlie | 


child (either Nana Furnavees or Sukaram 


Bappoo) had taken pains to cherish, by | 
placing his infant charge in the arms of 
young Raghoo, the son of Moodajee, and | 


styling him the protector of the peishwa. 
Hastings himself remarks that acts of this 
description establish in the minds of the 
Mahrattas “ obligations of the most solemn 
kind,” and afford “evidence of a generous 
principle, so little known in our political 
system.”|| The powerful minister, Nana 
Furnavees, was, however, actuated by less 
generous principles, his chief object being 
to use the little peishwa as an instrument 
for his own aggrandisement and that of his 
family, to whom he designed to transmit 
his paramount authority over the puppet 
minister of a puppet rajah. These designs 
were not likely to escape the notice of 
his colleagues in office, and dissensions 
arose, of which Sindia took full advantage 


t The hostages were, nevertheless, generously re- 
leased by Sindia, who did not even demand the parole 
of Lieutenant Stewart not to fight against him, but, 
on the contrary, said—‘ Resume your place in the 
army; your sword is your subsistence.”—( Wilks.) 

§ Dufl’s Makrattas, ii., 379. 
| Life of Hastings, ii., 361. | 
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for the establishment and increase of his 
own power, by interfering as much as pos- 
sible in the garb of a mediator.* Under 
the pressure of external hostilities, internal 
disputes invariably gave way to co-operation 
for mutual defence; and such was the imme- 
diate effect produced by the repudiation by 
the governor-general of the Convention of 
Wurgaum, which he declared invalid, inas- 
much as the English committee had far 
exceeded the powers vested in them. This 
was actually the case; and Mr. Farmer had 
informed Sindia that they had no power to 
enter on any treaty without the sanction of 
the supreme government. The Mahratta 
chief treated this excuse as a mere pretence 
to avoid giving an inconvenient pledge, and 
scornfully asked, if their authority was so 
limited, by whose order they had ventured 
to break the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton? ‘The question was unanswerable ; 
the danger imminent; and Mr, Carnac, 
consoling himself with the idea that if, after 
what had passed, the Mahrattas were duped, 
the fault was their own, dispatched a pleni- 
potentiary to the camp of Sindia for the 
avowed purpose of concluding a treaty, 
which he confirmed by every outward mark 
of good faith, under a mental reservation 
of the invalidity of the whole transaction. 
On their return to Bombay, Mr. Carnac, 
Colonel Egerton, and Colonel Cockburn (a 
brave and steady soldier, but totally unfit 
for so arduous a command), were dismissed 
the service, and the recall of Colonel Leslie 
was only prevented by his death of fever. 
The offence of the latter officer was the 


* Sukaram Bappoo, the chief rival of Nana Fur- 
navees, at length became his victim, and was secretly 
removed from one fortress to another, till he perished 
miserably under bodily suffering created rather by 
the effects of unwholesome food and harsh treat- 
ment, than the slight infirmities of a green old 
age. Among his various prion was that of Pertab- 

urh, on the western side of which lay an abyss 
ormed by 4,000 feet of rugged rock.’ From the 
eastern side the spot was plainly visible where his 
Brahrain ancestor, 120 years before, won over by 
Sevajee, swore the treacherous, midnight oath to 
deliver up his master, Afzool Khan, to planned 
assassination.—-(Duff’s Mahrattas, ii., 396.) 

t This little principality, situated on the north- 
eastern bank of the Novbudda, was formed by the 
usurpations of Dost Mohammed, an Afghan in the 
service of Aurungzebe. During the troubles that 
succeeded the death of the emperor, he assumed the 
title of nawab {anglicé nabob), and rallied round him 
bands of adherents whom he had invited from Ben- 
gal, His successora contrived to extend their sway, 
and, what was more difficult, to gain the good-will of 
the intractable Gonds, or people of Gondwarra, the 
inhabitants of the southern portion of the Bhopal 
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slowness of his march from Bengal, and his 
mistaken policy in allowing some Rajpoot 
allies of the Mahrattas to engage him in 
petty hostilities, and hinder the accomplish- 
ment of his main object—namely, speedy 
arrival at the seat of war. General God- 
dard was chosen by Hastings for the com- 
mand, and his progress was altogether as 
speedy and fortunate as that of his predeces- 
sor had been slow and unsatisfactory. After 
receiving great kindvess, bestowed under 
circumstances of much doubt and difficulty 
by the Afghan ruler of Bhopal,t Goddard 
marched boldly on, manifested his good 
sense by cordial co-operation with the 
Bombay government, carried cut their plan 
of attacking Guzerat (notwithstanding the 
almost independent authority with which 
he was invested), and having, by extra- 
ordinary expedition, avoided the snares laid 
to interrupt his progress, crossed the Taptec 
on the Ist of January, 1780, and before 
the end of the month, carried by storm 
Ahmedabad, the great but decayed capital 
of the province. The famous fortress of 
Gwaliort was captured on the night of the 
3rd of August, by a force of 2,400 men, 
sent direct from Bengal by Hastings; and 
the year terminated with the conquest of 
Bassein by Goddard. But these successes 
were counterbalanced by disasters in other 
quarters, which rendered the English anxious 


to conclude a speedy peace with the Mah-— 
The aspect of | 


rattas on almost any terms. 
affairs was indeed alarming; for, at this 
period, Hyder Ali and the Nizam had merged, 
for the moment, their mutual animosities, 


territory, chiefly through the instrumentality of an 
able Hindoo minister, Bejee Ram, and a lady of re- 
markable ability, who for more than half a century 
greatly influenced, if she did not control, the coun- 
cils uf the principality, under the name of Mahjee 
Sahiba, the “ lady-mother,” an appellation descriptive 
of her benevolent character only, for she was child- 
less, Hindoos and Mohammedans agree in cherish- 
ing the memory of this beloved princess, and vie 
with one another in citing anecdotes illustrative of 
her judgment and integrity. She attained the age 
of eighty.— (Major Hough’s Bhopal Princtpality.) 

i Gwalior, the famous state-prison of Akber and 
Aurungzebe, had, upon the dismemberment of the 
Delhi empire, fallen into the hands of a Jat chief, 
known as the rana of Gohud. It was taken by 
Sindia in 1779, and captured, in turn, by the Britis 
troops under Major Popham, the scarped rock on 
which the citadel stood being ascended at daybreak 
by means of wooden ladders. Hastings had formed 
a very exaggerated idea of the power of the rana © 
Gohud, to whom he restored the fortress; but on 
discovering his mistake, he changed his policy, 
and sanctioned its recovery by Sindia, in 1784—con- 
duct which formed an article in his impeachment, 
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and confederated with their sworn foes, the 
Poona ministers, for the express purpose 
of expelling the English and the nabob 
Mohammed Ali from the Carnatic. The 
causes which led to this alarming coalition 
of Hindoo and Mussulman powers, are 
closely interwoven with the history of the— 

Mapras PresipEncy From 1769 ro 1780. 
—The principles which guided the counsels 
of this government were so avowedly bad, 
that their ruinous consequences seem to 
have been the natural fruit of the tree they 
planted. In 1772, the presidency made 
war upon the poligars or chiefs of certain 
adjacent districts called the Marawars, not 
that they had any quarrel with them, but 
simply because the tyrannical nabob had 
“made them his enemies, and therefore,’’ 
the Madras councillors add, “it is necessary 
they should be reduced. It is necessary, 
or it is good policy they should. We do 
not say it is altogether just, for justice and 
good policy are not often related.”’* Hosti- 
lities were commenced on the above not 
“altogether just’ grounds, and they were 
carried on, to adopt the same smooth-tongued 
phraseology, in a not altogether merciful 
manner. The poligar of the greater Mara- 
war (a boy of twelve years of age), was 
taken at the capture of his capital of Ram- 
nadaporam, in April, 1772, after brave but 
unskilful resistance on the part of its native 
defendants (the tribe called Coleries by 
Orme.) The poligar of the lesser Marawar 
was slain aftcr a treaty of peace had been 
actually concluded, owing to a misunder- 
standing between the English commander 
and the son of the nabob, Omdut-al-Omrah. 
The peasantry, as usual, remained passive 
during the siege of the various forts: they 
expected to be little affected by the change 
of one despot for another; but the grinding 
exactions of the new conqueror, which are 
said to have surpassed even those of [Hyder 
Ali in the amount of misery inflicted, soon 
convinced them of their error ; and on being 
turned out of their lands, many took up 
arms in sheer despair—the inverted plough 


* Parl. Papers, quoted by Mill, iv., 100. 

t Mill’s India, iv., 103. 

t Col, Wilks describes the eke | of Hyder as one 
succession of experiments as to how far extortion 
could be practised on the farmer without diminish- 
ing cultivation. When his subjects claimed justice 
at his hands, he punished the offenders by a heavy 
fine, but pocketed the money himself, declaring that 
this appropriation was, by restraining oppression, 
nearly as good for the people, and a great deal better 
for the sovereign. Nevertheless, Wilks states that 


being the general symbol of revolt. The 
English officer, Colonel Bonjour, who had 
been ordered to superintend' the settlement 
of the country in the manner desired by Mo- 
hammed Ali, remonstrated forcibly against 
an object which, being in itself oppressive to 
the last degree, would require for its accom- 
plishment “extremities of a most shocking 
nature.”+ For instance, the impossibility of 
seizing the armed and watchful foe, must, 
he said, be met by such reprisals as the 
complete destruction of the villages to which 
they belonged, the massacre of every man 
in them, and the imprisonment (probably 
to end in slavery) of the women and children ; 
with other “severe examples of that kind.” ¢ 
Colonel Bonjour received an answer very 
similar to that given by Hastings to Colonel 
Champion in the case of the Rohillas, to 
the effect, that these things were the natu- 
ral consequences of war, and that the worthy 
Mohammed Ali must not be affronted by 
impertinent interference, In fact, the ma- 
jority of the Madras council, at this period, 
were the nabob’s very humble and obedient 
servants, although some trouble was taken 
to conceal the fact from their ‘“ honourable 
masters” in Leadenhall-street. Subser- 
viency of so manifestly degrading a cha- 
racter, could scarcely be the result of any 
but the most unworthy motives; and the 
simple truth appears to have been, that the 
leading English councillors entered upon 
the extension of the power of the Moham- 
medan nabob of Arcot, as a particularly 
safe and promising speculation, since if 
their efforts succeeded, great part of the 
profit would be their own; and in the event 
of failure, the expenses must be borne b 

the company. So early as 1769, three 
members of council held a large assignment 
of territorial revenue, which the Court of 
Directors subsequently discovered; and many 
official and private persons received from 
the nabob, bonds for the repayment of 
money lent and not lent, the true conside- 
ration given or promised being of a descrip- 
tion which neither party cared to specify. 


the misrule of Mohammed Ali “left at an humble 
distance all the oppression that had ever been prac- 
tised under the iron government of Hyder.”—(DMy- 
soor, ii., 103.) Swartz corroborates this statement 
by his remarks on the regularity and dispatch with 
which the government of Mysoor was conducted. 
“ Hyder’s economical rule is to repair all damages 
without losing an instant, whereby all is kept in 
good condition, and with little expense. The Euro- 
peans in the Carnatic leave everything to go to 
ruin.”— (Idem, p. 572.) 
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When Englishmen of a certain rank “ could 
make open and undisguised offers of their 
services to become directors of the E.1.Cy.,”* 
and even-stoop to occupy seats in the Bri- 
tish parliament purchased with his funds, 
avowedly for the promotion of his interests, 
little cause for surprise remains that Anglo- 
Indian functionaries, placed for the time 
beyond the reach of that public opinion 
which with so many men stands in the 
stead of conscience, should, by degrecs, 
lose all sense of shame, and scarcely take 
ordinary pains to conceal their venality. 
Even had they been more on their guard, 
the conduct of Mohammed Ali could scarcely 
have failed to provoke recriminations calcu- 
lated to expose the whole nefarious system. 
His love of money, though it fell far short 
of his thirst for power, was still excessive: 
he never willingly parted with gold, but 
accumulated large hoards, giving bonds to 
his real and pretended creditors, until they 
themselves became alarmed at the enormous 
amount of private debts with which the 
revenucs of Arcot were saddled. Mean- 
while, the legitimate expenditure of govern- 
ment was narrowed within the smallest 
possible limits; the troops, as usual, were 
in arrears of pay, and the promises madc 
to the E, I. Cy. remained unfulfilled. The 
booty obtained by the seizure of the Ma- 
rawars had only served to whet the appetite 
of Mohammed Ali and the party of whom 
he was at once the tempter and the dupe. 
There was a neighbouring state better worth 
attacking—that of Tanjore, a Mahratta 
principality against which the nabob of 
Arcot had no shadow of claim, except that 
of having, by dint of superior strength, ex- 
acted from thence an occasional subsidy. 
Its late ruler, Pertap Sing, had, it is said, 
more than once purchased the mediation of 
the leading English officials by borrow- 
ing from them large sums of money at 
exorbitant interest: but his son and succes- 
sor, [uljajee, forsaking this shrewd policy, 
applied to the Dutch at Negapatam, and the 
Danes at Tranquebar, for the means whiere- 
with to pay a heavy sum which he had been 
compelled to guarantee to the Arcot autho- 
rities as the price of peace, so late as 1771. 


* Vide Wilks’ Mysvor, ii., 213; and Burke’s ad- 


mirable speech on the Carnatic debts, in which he 
affirmed that the nabob of Arcot had returned eight 
members to one British parliament. 

+ Lord Pigot went out as a writer to Madras in 
1736; was promoted to the government.in 1754 
went home, in 1763, with an immense fortune; ana 
successively obtained the rank of a baronet and of 
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Some small portion of this agreement re- | 


mained unfulfilled, and it served to afford 
a sufficient pretext for the invasion of Tan- 
jore. In fact, such a formality could only 
be necessary for the sake of preserving ap- 
pearances with the company and the British 
public. George III. had, it was well known, 
been prepared, by wilful perversions of the 
truth, to take a generous and manly, but 
wholly mistaken and prejudiced view of all 
matters regarding Mohammed Ali, whom 
he had been induced to regard as an in- 
dependent sovereign of high principle and 
ability, whose plans the English were, in 
gratitude and duty, bound to further to the 
uttermost. Existing disputes between the 
governments of Poona, Guzerat, and Berar, 
prevented the chiefs of the Mahratta confede- 
ration interfering to protect the rajah ; there- 
fore, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
hostile proceedings were commenced, and 
ground broken before Tanjore on the 20th 
of August; on the 6th of September a 
breach was effected; and on the following 
day, during the intense heat of noon, while 
the garrison were for the most part at rest, 


in expectation of an evening attack, the | 


English troops were, with the least pos- 
sible noise, marshalled for the assault. The 
stratagem was entirely successful; the fort 
was captured almost without loss, and the 
rajah and his family fell into the hands of 
Mohammed Ali, by whom his dominions 
were formally occupied. The indignation 
of the company was naturally roused by a 
procedure which lacked even the thread- 
bare excuse of zeal for their service. Orders 
were issued (though somewhat tardily, owing 
to the disturbed state of affairs at home) for 
the restoration of the rajah of Tanjore; 
and Lord Pigot,f his proved friend, was 
sent out as governor, in 1775, for their en- 
forcement. This act of justice was not car- 
ried through in a purely disinterested man- 
ner, for stipulations were made for the main- 
tenance of an English garrison within the 
citadel, and the payment of tribute to the 
nabob. ‘The latter clause failed to reconcile 
Mohammed Ali to the surrender of Tanjore: 
he even formed a plan for its forcible de- 
tention, t which was forestalled by the prompt 
an Irish peer. A treaty with the rajah of Tanjore, in 
+702, was one of his favourite measures, and he felt 
naturally annoyed by its shameless violation. 

t Vide Wilks’ Mysoor, ii., 225, Mohammed Ali 
had secretly ordered a large amount of military 
stores from the Danish authorities at Tranque- 
bar, but they arrived too late for the purpose de- 
signed. The Danes had no great reason to rejoice 
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and decisive measures of Lord Pigot, who 
proceeded in person, in the spring of 1776, 
to reinstate Tuljajee in his former dignity. 
The council took advantage of his absence 
to consider the delicate question of the pecu- 
niary claims of individuals, especially those 
of Mr. Paul Benfield. The case of this in- 
dividual may serve to illustrate the character 
of the nabob’s debts, the majority of which 
were similar in kind, though less in degree, 


| in proportion to the opportunities, audacity, 


and cunning of the parties concerned. Mr. 
Benfield was a junior servant of the com- 
pany, with a salary of a few hundred pounds 
a-year, which, as all old Indians know, could 


leave little margin for extravagance; never- 
_ theless, this clever adventurer, having in 
his own scheming brain a talent for money- 


making scarcely inferior to that vested in 
the fairy purse of Fortunatus, contrived 
not only to support a splendid establishment 
and equipages, unrivalled at Madras even 
in those days of luxury and ostentation, but 
also to obtain certain assignments on the 


revenues of Tanjore, and on the growing 


crops of that principality, to the enormous 


extent of £234,000, in return for £162,000 


ostensibly lent to the nabob of Arcot, and 
£72,000 to individuals in Tanjore. Such 
was the leader of the party arrayed on the 


side of Mohammed Ali, who had actually 


signed bonds to the amount of nearly a 
million and a-half sterling, backed by as- 
signments on the revenues of Tanjore; and 


_the very nature of these claims caused 


them to be urged with peculiar acrimony 
and violence. In Calcutta, the character 
of the majority by whom Hastings was at 
this very time so fiercely opposed, was wholly 
different to that with which Pigot had to 
struggle. Clavering, Monson, and Francis 
might be reproached with party spirit, but in 


|| all pecuniary matters their reputation was 


unblemished, and their public proceedings 
were, consequently, free from the baneful 


in the transaction, for Hyder made them pay a fine 


of £14,000 sterling for furnishing his inveterate foe 


| With warlike weapons; and Mohammed Ali, despite 


his desire to keep the affair quiet, liquidated but a 
small portion of the stipulated price. The whole 
matter came to light in 1801, when the E. I. Cy. took 


| possession of the Carnatic, and on the production of 


the secret correspondence with the nabob, paid the 
Danish Cy. a balance of £42,304.—( Wilks, 11., 10.) 
* The scale on which bribery was carried on, may 
be conjectured from the fact, that Admiral Pigot 
declared in the House of Commons, in 1778, that his 
brother, the late governor, had been offered a bribe, 


_ amounting to £600,000 sterling, only to defer for a 
_ time the reinstatement of the rajah of Tanjore. 


and warrowing influence of self-interest. 
At Madras the case was wholly different ; 
the majority consisted of men of deeply 
corrupt character, who, in return for accu- 
sations of venality in abetting the aggressions 
of the nabob, reciprocated the charge against 
all the upholders of the rajah, from the 
governor downwards.* ‘The previous career 
of Lord Pigot did not facilitate the per- 
formance of the invidious task he had under- 
taken. Like Clive, he had formerly accumu- 
lated an immense fortune by questionable 
means, and had returned to root up abuses 
which, at an earlier stage, might have been 
nipped in the bud. Even his present visit to 
Tanjore, and the part played by him in the 
struggle for the appointment of a resident 
at that government, was far from being 
free from all suspicion of private ends and 
interests, either as regarded himself or his 
immediate retainers. But, however alike in 
their views and motives, the positions of Clive 
and Pigot were very different. The latter, 
instead of possessing supreme authority, was 
subordinate to a governor-general by no 
means inclined to afford cordial support to 
any reformatory measures, save of his own 
introduction; and Lord Pigot, trusting too 
much in his own strength, by a haughty 
and violent line of conduct,t soon brought 
matters to a crisis he was unprepared to 
meet. The imprisonment of Sir Robert 
Fletcher, with the attempted suspension of 
two of the leading members of council, was 
retaliated by his own arrest, performed in 
a very unsoldier-like style by the temporary 
commander-in-chief of the army, Colonel 
Stuart, with the aid of a coachman in the 
pay of Mr. Paul Benfield.[ Having thus 
unceremoniously disposed of their chief, the 
majority proceeded to enact a series of legal, 
or rather illegal forms, and assumed the 
whole power of government.§ They did not 
long enjoy their triumph; for the home 
authorities, astonished and alarmed by such 


+ Swartz, commenting on the proceedings of which 
he was an eye-witness, remarks :—" Probably his in- 
tentions were laudable, but he began not with God.” 

t Col. Stuart was on terms of close intimacy with 
Lord Pigot; had breakfasted and dined with him on 
the day of the arrest, and was ostensibly on the way 
to sup with him, when the carriage of the governor, 
in which they were both seated, was, by the appoint- 
ment of the colonel himself, surrounded and stopped 
by the troops.—(Mill, iv., 134.) The governor was 
dragged out, made a prisoner, and thrust into Ben- 
field’s chaise.—(Vide Abstract of ‘I'rial of Stratton, 
Brooke,Floyer, and Mackay. Murray; London, 1780.) 

§ Hastings “ persuaded his colleagues to acquiesce 
in the new arrangements.”—( Lyfe, il., 106.) 
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strange excesses, recalled both the de- 
posed governor and his opponents, that the 
whole matter might be brought to light. 
Before these orders reached India, Lord 
Pigot had sunk under the combined effects 
of mental suffering and imprisonment for 
nine months in an ungenial climate. TIlis 
death terrified all parties into a compro- 
mise. The chief civil servants concerned 
in the affair returned to England; the four 
members of council paid the to them very 
trifling fine of £1,000 each, and the su- 
bordinates crept back into the service, 
Colonel Stuart was tried by a court-martial, 
and, unhappily for the company, acquitted. 

The new governor, Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
reached Madras in 1778, and applied himself, 
with much energy, to the improvement of his 
private fortune. The council cheerfully fol- 
lowed so pleasant an cxample; and unwonted 
tranquillity prevailed within the presidency, 
the predominant feature being wilful blind- 
ness to the storm gathering without. Yet even 
Mohammed Ali beheld with alarin that the 
utterly inconsistent, hesitating, yet grasping 
policy long persisted in, was about to issue 
ia the conjoined hostilities of Hyder Ah, 


Cee 


'the Nizam, and the Mabhrattas, to each of 


| whom distinct occasions for quarrel had been 


n 


KEnropean war, was added. 
most formidable foe, had been made such by 
their own misdoings. He had earnestly de- 


* Hyder entered Coorg in 1773. The rajah (Di- 
vaia) fled, and was afterwards captured; but the 
eople hastily assembled on a woody hill, which was 
immediately surrounded by the enemy. Seating 
himself with much state, Hyder proclaimed a reward 
of five rupees for each head that should be brought 
to him. After receiving about 700, two were de- 
osited on the heap of such singular beauty, that, 
ooking earnestly at them, he ordered the decapita- 
tion to cease. ‘Lhe remaining Coorgs were not, how- 
ever, disposed to submit tamely to the usurper 
notwithstanding the tribute paid to the finely-formed 
heads of their murdered countrymen; and when‘he 
proceeded to raise the assessment on produce from 
the ancient tenth to a sixth, they rose as one man, but 
were again reduced to submission by a sweeping mas- 
sacre of nearly every individual of note.—( Wilks.) 

+ Gooty is aimost impregnable under ordinary 
circumstances; but the number of refugees from the 
town, and the quantities of cattle driven into the 
citadel, had exhausted the roservoirs of water; and 
Morari Rao, after above three months’ siege, was re- 
luctantly compelled to treat for peace, which Hyder 
guaranteed on condition of receiving eight lacs of 
rupees in coin, or that amotnt in jewels, immediately, 
and a hostage for the subsequent payment of four 
more. The hostage, a brave but inexperienced 
youth, won by the praise bestowed on his chief and 

imself by the conqueror, imprudently boasted that 
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given; and to these dangers the fear of 
French invasion, owing to the outbreak of 
Hyder Ali, their 
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sired to keep the Mahrattas at bay by means 
of an alliance with the English, whose enmity 
he dreaded, fearing, above all things, the 
unseen resources of the KH. I. Cy. The 
Madras government temporised with him 
for years, and he bore all manner of neglects 
and slights, waiting, in sullen silence, an 
opportunity of revenge. After the death 
of Madhoo Rao, he regained his previous 
conquests, and largely increased them. The 
little principality of Coorg,* and Gooty, 
the eagle’s nest of Morari Rao, fell succes- 
sively: the first, before a sudden invasion, 
most barbarously carried through; the other 
under peculiar circumstances of trceachery.t 
The Mahratta chieftain soon perished under 
the influence of the insalubrious climate of 
a hill-fort, called Cabal Droog, aggravated 
by food of so unwholesome a character as to 
be almost poisonous. His family, being sub- 
jected only to the first of these evils, survived 
him fifteen years, and then perished in a genc- 
ral massacre of prisoners, ordercd by Tippoo, 
in 1791. 

At the close of the year 1770, Hyder con- 
templated with delight the fertile banks of the 
Kistna, newly become the northern boundary 
of the empire he had erected; but still 
unsatisfied with its extent (as he would pro- 
bably have been had it comprised all In- 
dia), he proceeded in person to besiege the 
fortress of Chittledroog,t which, amid the 
chances and changes of previous years, had 


fallen into the hands of a brave Hindoo | 


nothing short of being reduced to three days’ water 
would have induced Morari Rao to capitulate. 
Hyder forthwith resumed the blockade, which he 
maintained until the garrison, in an agony of thirst, 
consented to an unconditional surrender, and then 
such as escaped with life and liberty were, robbed 
of every other possession; even the women being 
despoiled of their accustomed ornaments, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the perfidious invader. 

} The second siege of Chittledroog lasted three 
months, and was attended with immense loss of life. 
The garrison believed the place invested with super- 
natural strength as the site of a famous temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Cali, so long as her rites were 
duly performed. Unlike Hindoo deities in general, 
Cali was supposed to delight in blood, and conse- 
quently her worshippers, despite the raghness of such 
a proceeding, regularly sallied forth, after performing 
their devotions, on every successive Monday morn- 
ing during three months; and notwithstanding the 
warning to the besiegers, given by the loud blast of a 
horn as the signal for the outburst, and the fore- 
knowledge of all except the exact point of attack, 
the Beders never once returned without carrying off 
the specific number of heads to be offered to their 
tutelary deity, upon whose shrine about 2,000 of 
these bloody trophies were found ranged in small 
pyramids after the fall of the place.—(Colonel Wilks’ 
History of Mysoor, ii., 182.) 
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poligar or chief. The native garrison de- 
fended the place with the fearless zeal of fana- 
ticism, but were betrayed by a corps of Mo- 
hammedan mercenaries, whom Hyder found 
means to corrupt through the medium of 
their spiritual instructor, a hermit of reputed 
sanctity, who resided unmolested on the 
plain below, near the hostile encampment. 
The natives of the surrounding territory 
(chiefly of the Beder tribe) had manifested 
unconquerable attachment to the fallen chief. 
In vain Hyder had seized all the visible 
property, and consumed all the provisions on 
which his practised pilferers could lay hands; 
neither these measures, nor the infliction 
of the most cruel punishments on every 
person engaged in the conveyance of sup- 
plies to the besieged, could deter men, women, 
and eveu children from sacrificing their lives, 
in continued succession, in the attempt to 
support the garrison. Hyder at length de- 
termined to sweep off the whole remainder 
of the population, whose fidelity to their be- 
sieged countrymen had alone prevented their 
following the general example of flight to the 
woods, or other provinces. About 20,000 
were carried away to populate the island of 
Seringapatam ; and from the boys of a cer- 
tain age, Hyder formed a regular military 
establishment of captive converts, in imita- 
tion of the Turkish janissaries (new soldiers.) 
These regiments, under the name of the 
‘“Chelah”* battalions, were extensively em- 
ployed by Tippoo Sultan. The reduction 
of the small Patan state of Kurpa and 
several minor places, next engaged the at- 
tention of the Mysoorean. One of these 
expeditions nearly cost him his life, by 
rousing the vengeance of a party of Afghan 
captives, who having overpowered their 
guards in the dead of night, rushed to his 
tent, and the foremost having succeeded in 
effecting an entrance, aimed a deadly blow 
at. the rich coverlid which wrapped what he 
took to be the body of the sleeping despot. 
But Hyder himself had escaped to the protec- 
tion of the nearest corps. On first hearing the 
uproar he guessed its cause; for it was a por- 
tion of his earthly punishment that, sleeping 
or waking, the dagger of the assassin wasnever 
absent from his thoughts. Despite the bur- 
den of advancing years, his mental and 
physical energies were wholly unimpaired. 

* Chelah was a softened name for slave; first em- 
poyed by Akber, who disliked the harsh term, 
ut not the odious thing denoted. Slavery has, 


however, habitually assumed a milder form in the 
East than the West Indies, under Hindoo and Mo- 
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Springing from his couch, he performed the 
favourite feat of the nursery hero, Jack the 
Giant-killer, by stealthily laying his long 
pillow in the place of his own body. Then 
cutting a passage through the side of the 
tent, he effected a safe and unsuspected re- 
treat. The wretched Afghans were slain or 
disarmed ; those taken alive were reserved 
for various cruel deaths, such as having their 
hands and feet struck off, or being dragged 
round the camp tied to the feet of elephants, 
until, and even long after, life had left their 
mangled bodies. 

Such was the barbarous character of the 
foe whom the English had so long braved 
with impunity, that, from the sheer force of 
habit, they continued to treat him with con- 
temptuous superiority, even after the unpro- 
mising state of their own affairs, in various 
quarters, rendered it obviously advisable to 
adopt a conciliatory policy. The renewal of 
European war, would, it was probable, prove 
the signal for an attempt, on the part of the 
French, to regain their lost possessions in 
India, by the co-operation of some of the 
more powerful native states. It was notorious 
that St. Lubin and other adventurers, had es- 
sayed to ingratiate themselves as representa- 
tives of their nation, with the Mahrattas and 
also with Hyder. But, both these powers 
were bent on avoiding. any intimate con- 
nexion with European states, whose tendency 
to become supreme they justly dreaded, 
though they were ever desirous to purchase, 
at a high rate, the services of foreigners to 
discipline their troops. Hyder especially 
dreaded the effect of French influence, and 
would certainly have had no dealings with 
that government, save as a counterpoise to 
the English and Mohammed Ali, whom 
he cordially detested. Affairs were in a very 
precarious condition, when intelligence ot 
the renewal of war in Europe reached Ben- 
gal (July, 1778); and, though somewhat 
premature in character, Hastings thought 
the information sufficiently authentic to 
warrant the immediate seizure of the whole 
of the French settlements before reinforce- 
ments should arrive from England, or time 
be given for the adoption of any concerted 
plan of defence. Chandernagore, with the 
factories at Masulipatam and Karical, sur- 
rendered without resistance. Pondicherry 
bondsmen of the palace, even beneath the sway 0. 
Hyder, had so much the air of “children of the house,” 
that the good missionary, Swartz, praises the care 


evinced for orphans, in total ignorance that Hyder’s 
protection had been purchased by the severance of 


hammedan, than under Christian masters; and the | every natural tie of family, country, and creed. 
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was captured after a combined attack by seu 
and Jand. The French squadron, under M. 
Tronjolly, was worsted by the English admiral 
Sir Edward Vernon, and quitted the coast 
by night; but the garrison, under M. Belle- 
combe, held out bravely, and availed them- 
selves of every advantage derivable from the 
strong defences, which had been restored 
since their destruction in the course of the 
last war. <A breach having been effected, 
and a combined assault planned by the 
troops under Sir Hector Munro, in con- 
junction with the marincs and seamen, fur- 
ther resistance became hopeless; the place 


capitulated, and its fortifications were 
razed to the ground. The fortress and 
port of Mahé alone remained to the 


French. The territory in which they were 
situated (on the Malabar coast), beside 
being included in the recent conquests of 
Hyder, was the depdt for the military stores 
which he obtained from the Mauritius; he 
was therefore extremely anxious for its re- 
tention by its French possessors, and dis- 
patched a vakecl (ambassador or envoy) to 
Madras, threatening the invasion of Arcot 
in the event of any hostile attempt on Mahé. 
The fortress was nevertheless besicged and 
taken in March, 1779, although the colours 
of Mysoor were hoisted on the walls with 
those of ‘the French, and its troops assisted 
in the defence. ‘The presidency were not 
without misgivings regarding the hazard 
incurred by these multiplied provocations, 
and Sir Thomas Rumbold made an effort 
to discover the intentions of Hyder, by dis- 
patching to his court the missionary Swartz, 
the only ambassador he would consent to 
receive. “Send me the Christian,” said 
Hyder; “he will not deceive me.”* The 
reward of the envoy was to be some bricks 


* Swartz had exerted his great personal influence 
very successfully for the peaceful and equitable set. 
tlement of Tanjore. Hyder had probably heard 
much in his favour ; and his own opinion, formed from 
subsequent observation, was forcibly shown by the 
order issued in the Carnatic war, ‘‘to port the 
venerable Father Swartz to pass unmolested and 
show him respect and kindness, for he is a holy 
man, and means no harm to my government.” 

f Private resources Swartz had none; little help 
could be expected from the Europeans of Madras, 
who, he says sorrowfully, eould contribute 10,000 

agodas for a playhouse, “but to build a pray- 
Bouse eople had no money.” The immorality of 
nominal Christians, he considered the most serious 
obstacle to the conversion of the heathen ; especially 
in the case of the rajah of Tanjore.—( Walks, i1., 569.) 
¢ Perhaps two more opposite characters never en- 
gaged in familiar converse than when the vindictive, 
ambitious,and merciless Hyder sat and talked withthe 
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and mortar, to build a church, from the 
stores at Tanjore.t These had been already 
promised for service rendered to govern- 
ment im his capacity of a linguist, but 
withheld from time to time. Hyder, who 
had ever been distinguished by discrimi- 
nation of character, fully appreciated the 
singlemindedness and unaffected piety of 
his visitor, with whom he held frequent in- 
tercourse,t and suffered him to convey reli- 
gious instruction to the European soldiers 
in his service, and to hold unrestricted com- 
mnnication, not only with them, but also 
with the native troops, through the medium 
of the Persian, Tamul, Mahratta, and Hin- 
doostanee languages. Swartz refused to 
accept any gift from Hyder, even for his 
church, and on taking leave, stated with 
earnestness, that a desire for the prevention 
of war was the sole motive that had induced 
him to undertake a political mission, which, 
under the circumstances, he considered as 
in nowise derogatory to the office of a 
minister of God, who is a God of peace. 
“Very well, very well,’ said Hyder; “if 
the English offer me the hand of peace and 
concord, I shall not withdraw mine.” 

Swartz returned to Madras and related 
the verbal assurance, which qualified the 
written communication of which he was 
the bearer, wherein the various grievances 
sustained by the Mysoorean state, as well as 
by Hyder personally, from the time of the 
breach of faith regarding Trichinopoly ia 
1754, down to the recent offence of attempt- 
ing to march an army, without even asking 
his sanction, through his recently acquired 
territory of Cudapah to that of Bassalut 
Jung at Adoni, were enumerated ; with the 
ominous conelnsion—‘ [ have not yet taken 
revenge; it is no matter.” 


gentle, self-denying, peace-loving missionary, in one 
of the stately halls of the palace of Seringapatam, 
overlooking gardens adorned with fountains, cypress 
groves, trees grafted so as to bear two kinds of fruit, 
and every refinement that luxury could suggest. 
Hyder appears to have made no attempt to disguise 
his barbarous system of administration ; for Swartz | 
speaks with horror of the dreadful tortures inflicted 
on the collectors of revenue if they failed, under any 
circumstances, to collect the stated revenue. “ Al- 
though Hyder sometimes rewards his servants, yct | 
the principal motive is fear. ‘wo hundred people, 
with whips, stand always ready to use them. Nota 
day passes on which numbers are not flogged. 
Hyder applies the same cat to all transgressors 
alike,—gentlemen, horsekeepers, tax-gatherers, and 
his own sons;” but they are not dismissed, but con- 
tinucd in office; for Hyder, adds Swartz, “seems to 
think that almost all people who seek to | 


themselves are void of all principles of honour.” 
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through one of his nobles, the desire of the 
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-message is said to have been withheld by 
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receipt of the recall then on its way to 


_Cirear to the company in 1779, instead 
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The authorities, immersed in the deadly 
stupor of indolence and venality, conducted 
themselves as if wholly indifferent to the 
threat thus significantly conveyed. Swartz 
found that he had been a mere tool, and 
that Hyder had appreciated more justly 
than himself the selfish duplicity of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold and his colleagues. Still 
persevering in the insulting affectation of 
a desire to preserve amity, they actually 
scnt to the magnificent court of Mysoor— 
to a sovereign enriched with the spoil of 
principalities and provinces—a private per- 
son of no note as ambassador (Mr. Gray), 
bearing with him an ill-made English saddle 
(hogskin toa Mussulman !) and a rifle which 
The presents were 


receiver; neither would Hyder grant a pri- 
vate audience to the envoy; but on learning, 


vresidency to form an alliance with him, he 
sent word that he had at one period ear- 
nestly and repeatedly solicited it without 
effect, but was now strong cnough to stand 


The most alarming part of this defiant 


Sir Thomas Kumbold,* whose policy was 
at the time directed to carrying off an 
immense fortune safe to England. Taking 
leave of the council, he congratulated them 
on the prospect of peace at a moment when 
every nerve ought to have been strained to 
prepare for defence against invasion, and 
took his departure in time to avoid the 


India.t Among the political errors urged 
against him was the offence given to Nizam 
Ali, by compelling his brother and subject, 
Bassalut Jung, to make over the Guntoor 


of suffering him to enjoy it for life, as 
agreed upon by the treaty of 1768; and 
then using this extorted concession as a 
means of gratifying the cupidity of Mo- 
hammed Ali, to whom this fine district was 
to be let in farm. Both the London direc- 
tors and the Bengal authorities strove to 
assuage the anger of the Nizam at conduct 
which he was both able and willing to resent ; 
but the Madras officials persisted in justify- 
ing their conduct in this respect, and also 


* Vide Captain James Munro’s Coromandel Coast, 


t+ A criminal prosecution wes commenced against 
him in 1782, in the House of Commons, but ad- 
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in endeavouring to repudiate the arrears of 
pesheush, or tribute, due for the other Circars, 
as warranted by their pecuniary necessities, 
and far less faulty in principle, than the 
breach of faith committed in withholding 
the tribute pledged to the emperor as a first 
charge upon the revenues of Bengal. 

Hyder Ali had spies everywhere. He 
was perfectly aware of the ill-feeling exist- 
ing between the controlling and subordinate 
governments, and made no secret of the hos- 
tile intentions and utter contempt he enter- 
tained towards the latter. The extraordi- 
nary apathy of the majority of the council, 
together with the violent measures used to 
stifle the representations of the. few who 
advocated the adoption of immediate mea- 
sures for the defence of the Carnatic, gave 
weight to his assertions that the time had 
arrived for all Indian powers to unite in ex- 
pelling the one great European state which 
threatened to engulph every other. Now, in 
its moment of weakness, when the reins of 
authority were vested in incapable and selfish 
hands, a short and decisive struggle might, 
by the conjoined strength of Mohammedans 
and Hindoos, brought to bear against the 
common foe, be attended with such com- 
plete success as “to Icave not a white face in 
the Carnatic.’ The confederacy advocated 
by Hyder was actually formed, and a plan 
laid down which, if all parties had carried 
out their pledge as le did his, might have 
gone far to realise the desired object. Mo- 
hammed Ali, for once a true prophet, fore- 
told the coming storm; but in vain. The 
presidency persisted in declaring that the 
dark clouds which they could not deny 
overshadowed the political horizon, would 
pass away or be dissipated by the precau- 
tions of the Bengal council ;—days, weeks, 
months clapscd, at a time when even hours 
of continued peace were of incalculable im- 
portance, without any attcmpts for reinforc- 
ing weak garrisons in important positions, 
or for making arrangements for the pro- 
visioning of troops, notwithstanding the 
obvious necessity of the latter measure in 
all cases of threatened invasion, especially 
by a foe whose desolating and destruc- 
tive mode of warfare was proverbial. Yet 
the very man who had once before dictated 
terms at the gates of Madras, was treated 
as a mere braggart, even after he had 
actually crossed the frontier, and was ap- 
proaching, with his two sons, at the head 
of above 80,000 men, supported by a large 
train of artillery and a considerable body of 
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Europeans (chiefly French), constituting, 
without doubt, the best-disciplined army 
ever marshalled by a native Indian power. 
At length the burning of Conjeveram, the 
largest village in the Carnatic (sixty miles 
from Fort St. George, and thirty-five from 
Arcot), and the testimony of numerous ter- 
rified and bleeding fugitives, closely followed 
by the sight of the much-dreaded predatory 
horse of the foe, prowling about amid the 
garden-houses round Mount St. Thomas, 
changed doubts, sneers, and cavils into un- 
speakable dismay, which the tidings of every 
successive hour tended to increase. Hyder 
pursued his favourite policy of creating a 
desert about the places he desired to con- 
quer. Round Fort St. George he drew a 
line of merciless desolation, extending from 
thirty to thirty-five miles inland, burning 
every town and village to the ground, and 
inflicting indiscriminate mutilation on every 
individual who ventured to linger near the 
ashes. The wretched peasantry, victims of 
the quarrels of usurping powers, whose 
actions they could neither understand nor 
influence, were sacrificed by thousands by 
fire or the sword, while multitudes, doomed 
to more protracted suffering, were driven 
off in a whirlwind of cavalry into exile or 
slavery, frequently to both united;—the 
father torn from his virgin daughter; the 
husband from the wife; the mother borne 
away in the torrent, unable so much as to 
snatch her shrieking infant from the tramp- 
ling hoofs of the snorting horses. Yes! 
Ilyder was indeed at hand: dense clouds 
of smoke, mingled with flame, were the sure 
harbingers of his approach. The country- 
people fled, wild with terror, to Madras; 
and no less than 300,000 were suffered to 
take up their abode in the black town in 
the space of three days. 

The assembling of the troops was evi- 
dently of the first importance. There was 
no lack of men or ammunition; but a 
grievous deficiency of discipline, and gene- 
ral discontent, engendered by the severe 
suffering inflicted by the non-payment of 
arrears.* A strong and united effort, by 
the local authorities, to relieve their wants 


* The force of the nabob alone, in 1776, was stated 
by Col. Matthews, before a Parl. Committee, to 
amount to 36,000 effective men. ‘That of the presi- 
dency comprehended about 30,000; but even the Eng- 
lish forces were on the brink of mutiny for want of 
pay. In 1777, a regiment completely equipped for 
service, and stationed a few miles from Hyder’s 
frontier, seized Captain Campbell and their other 
officers, and were only brought to release them by 
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and inspire confidence, was, however, all 
that was needed to restore their wonted 
efficiency; but so far from any decisive 
measures being taken, delays and disputes 
arose; for the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Hector Munro, could not be spared to take 
the head of the army, because his vote 
alone insured the supremacy in council of 
his own opinions and those of the president, 
Mr. Whitehill. Lord Macleod,t who had 
recently arrived from England with a high- 
land regiment 1,000 strong, was desired to 
assume the command, but he positively 
refused to accept the responsibility of car- 
rying out the hazardous plan devised by 
Munro, of uniting the main body with that 
absent in the Guntoor Circar, under Colonel 
Baillie, at the distant site of Conjeveram, 
and strongly urged the adoption of the more 
reasonable course suggested by the minority, 
of marshalling the forces with the least pos- 
sible delay on St. Thomas’ Mount. Munro, 
wedded to his project, determined to take 
the field in person, and actually proposed 
and carried that he should appoint a 
nominee to occupy his seat in council so 
long as it continued vacant. The opposi- 
tion members indignantly reprobated this 
arrangement; and one of them (Mr. Sad- 
leir) so provoked the majority, that they 
decreed his suspension, which was followed 
up by a challenge from Sir Hector. 

The subsequent conduct of the campaign 
corresponded with this inauspicious com- 
mencement. In the very face of the enemy, 
when from Cape Comorin to the Kistna 
all was plunder, confusion, and bloodshed, 
the civil and military authorities continued 
to quarrel with each other. Munro per- 
sisted in attempting the junction of the 
troops in the centre of a country occupied 
by an enemy. He marched to Conjeveram 
with the main body, which comprised 5,209 
men, of whom 2,48] were European infantry 
and 294 artillery, and there awaited the 
arrival of Colonel Baillie, whose force con- 
sisted of about 150 Europeans and 2,000 
sepoys. Hyder was at the time engaged in 
besieging Arcot; but his invariable policy— 
from which the English general might have 


the interference of Col. James, the commandant of 
Trichinopoly, who made himself personally respon- 
sible for the utmost extent of arrears he could pro- 
vide funds to meet. The European officers and na- 
tive troops under Colonel Fullarton, were, at @ 
subsequent period, twelve months in arrear, an 
obtained their very food on credit. 

+ Lord Macleod afterwards quitted India, in con- 
sequence of Col. Stuart being ntaced over him. 
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learned a useful lesson—of directing his 
chief energies to the most prominent 
danger, induced him to send the flower of 
the army, under Tippoo, to intercept the 
detachment under Baillie, which was ac- 
complished at a spot about fifteen miles 
distant from Conjeveram. 

After a severe conflict of several hours, 
Baillie succeeded in repelling his assailants, 
but with so much loss, that he sent word to 
the general he could not join him unless 
reinforced in such a manner as to be capable 
of resisting the opposition of the enemy. 
He suggested that Munro himself should 
advance to the rescue; instead of which, 
the general thought fit again to divide his 
small army by sending forward a detach- 
ment under Colonel Fletcher, to strengthen 
that threatened by Tippoo. 

The intelligence of Hyder regarding the 
plans and proceedings of the English, was 
as speedy and reliable as their information 
concerning him was tardy and misleading. 
His plot to surprise and destroy Colonel 
Fletcher on the march was, happily, neu- 
tralised by the discreet change of route 
ordered by that officer ; and it is considered, 
that had the junction of the detachments 
been followed up, after a few hours’ rest, 
by speedy movement, the conjoined troops 
might have made their way safely to Conje- 
veram. But needless delay gave time for 
Tippoo to fix cannon at a strong post on 
the road, and, worse still, for Hyder him- 
self to advance in person and oppose their 
passage. The little band, both Kuropeans 
and sepoys, sustained furious and repeated 
assaults with extraordinary steadiness, in- 
spired with the hope that Munro would 
take advantage of the opportunity to relieve 
them by attacking the foe in the rear. 
Hyder was not without apprehensions on 
this score, which were heightened by the 
representations of the French officers in his 
service, especially of Lally and Pimorin.* 
The fate of the day hung in suspense until 
two of the cambrils blew up in the English 
lines, and at once deprived them of ammu- 
nition, and disabled their guns; they never- 
theless maintained the contest for another 
hour and a-half. At the end of that time 
but 400 men remained, many of them 
wounded yet they still rallied round their 


* Lally was the commander of a small body of | 
European mercenaries who had successively served | 
the | 


Nizam Ali and Bassalut Jung, before entering 
service of Hyder. Pimorin was a French officer. 


cient to meet the present crisis. 
had followed up his success at Conjeveram 


leader, desiring to cut their way through 
the hostile ranks or 
But Colonel Fletcher 
of battle, and Colonel Baillie, 
save the lives of his brave 
mee ea of relief from head-quarters, held 
up 


perish in the attempt. 
lay dead on the field 
willing to 
companions, and 


is handkerchief as a flag of truce. An 
intimation of quarter being given, the Eng- 
lish laid down their arms ; but had no 
sooner done so than a fierce Onslaught was 
made by the enemy, and the whole of 
them would have been slain in cold blood, 
including even the native women and chil. 
dren who had accompanied the detachment, 
but for the interference of the French mer- 
cenaries. Baillie was brought, stiff with 
wounds, into the presence of his barbarous 
conqueror, and eventually perished in the 
prison of Seringapatam. About 200 Euro- 
peans were taken, of whom fifty were offi- 
cers. They were destined to linger long 
years in a captivity more terrible than death. 

When tidings of this disaster reached 
Conjeveram, Munro threw his heavy guns 
and stores which could not be removed, 
into a tank, and retreated from that place 
to Chingleput, where he hoped to procure a 
supply of rice for the army; but being dis- 
appointed by the conjoined effect of Hyder’s 
alertness and his own want of precautionary 
measures, he retreated to Madras. Here 
general consternation and alarm prevailed, 
aggravated by the utter want of provisions, 
military stores, or funds even to pay the 
troops, European or native; the latter, in 
the service of Mohammed Ali, deserted 
in whole regiments simply for that reason. 
The state of things seemed hopeless, when 
the vigorous measures of the supreme gov- 
ernment at Bengal gave a new turn to 
affairs. The unfaltering courage and clear 
perceptions of Tastings were never ex- 
erted more advantageously than at this 
crisis. He had already instituted a nego- 
tiation with the Nizam for the restoration 
of the Guntoor Circar, the chief bone of 
contention; and he maintained a correspon- 
dence with the Mahratta ruler of Berar, 
Moodajee Bhonslay, which had the effect 
of rendering that chief unwilling to co- 
operate actively with his countrymen against 
the English, though he did not care openly 
to refuse joining the general confederacy. 
But these measures were manifestly insuffi- 


Hyder 


e ° e ° . i f Arcot. Wan- 
+ Of eighty-six officers, thirty-six were killed, by the siege and capture 0 
thirty-four wounded, and sixteen surrendered unhurt. | dewash, Vellore, Chingleput, and other bul- 
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warks of the Carnatic, were wretchedly 
provisioned and closely blockaded; while 
the numerous forts under the direct control 
of the nabob, Mohammed Ali, were, for the 
most part, surrendered without a blow, from 
the various and often concurrent causes of 
disgust at an incapable and extortionate 
master, corruption, and despondency. Such 
was the news brought to Calcutta by a swift- 
sailing ship, flying before the south-west 
monsoon. In twenty-four hours the gov- 
ernor-general’s course was taken. Supplics 
of every description—of men, money, and 
provisions—were gathered in, and dispatched 
under the charge of the veteran gencral 
Sir Eyre Coote, whose very name was a 
host, and to whom the sole conduct of the 
war was to be entrusted; for Ilastings, 
rightly deeming the cmergency a justifica- 


tion for exerting the utmost stretch of 


authority, took upon himself to suspend 
Mr. Whitehill, the venal and incapable 
governor of Fort St. George. 

On reaching Madras, Coote found at his 
disposal a force numbering altogether 7,000 
men, of whom only 1,700 were Europeans. 
Despite the manifest disparity of numbers, 
he earnestly desired to bring Hyder to a 
regular engagement, believing that the 
danger to be incurred by such a proceeding 
would fall far short of that resulting from 
the waste of resources and dispiriting effects 
of the harassing hostilities carried on by his 
opponent in a country. already desolated. 
The wary Mysoorean well knew the foe with 
whom he had now to cope, and ncither taunts, 
threats, nor mancuvring, could induce him 
to risk a pitched battle. This very circum- 
stance enabled the English to rclieve Wan- 
dewash,* Permacoil, and othcr besieged 
places; but jonly for a time: the indefati- 
gable foe marched off uninjured to bloc- 
kade a different fortress, and Coote followed 

till his troops were well-nigh worn out.t} 

At length a seeming evil procured the long- 

desired engagement ; for Hyder, encouraged 

by the presence of a French fleet on the 
coast, intrenched his army in a strong post 
near Cuddalore, close to the village called 
by Europeans Porto Novo, and strove to 

| 

{ 

| 


* Wandewash was most gallantly defended by 
Lieut. Flint, who, notwithstanding very deficient re- 

|; sources, and without a single artilleryman, not only 
held his ground during seventy-eight days of open 
trenches against the 


sions for his garrison and supplies for the main army. 
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ower of Hyder’s army, but 
| raised a little corps of cavalry, and pracured provi- 


+ When urged by the British commander to de- 
cide the fortune of war by a pitched battle, Hyder j 
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intercept and cut off the supplies of the 
English, who had recently been repulsed 
in an attack on the pagoda of Chillambrum, 
Coote advanced boldly, and having dis- 
covered a means of approach for a portion 
of the troops by a passage through a ridge 
of sand-hills, formed by Hyder for his own 
use, the general contrived, by a series of 
simple yet skilful and admirably executed 
movements, to marshal his forces in the 
face of several heavy batterics, and fénally 
succeeded, after a close and severe contest, 
in forcing the line of the enemy and fairly 
putting them to flight. 

At the commencement of the battle 
(about nine o’clock on the morning of the 
Ist July, 1781), Hyder took up his position 
on a little hill commanding the scene of 
action, and there he sat until four in the 
afternoon, cross-legged, on a low stool, 
watching every movement made by or 
avainst the English, and so enraged by the 
unexpected progress of affairs, as to become 
stupid with vexation. Fourteen years be- 
fore, when defeated by Colonel Smith,f he 
had been observed by the English officers, 
with cool self-possession, issuing orders for 
a retreat, in the manner of one who could 
afford to wait and bide his day of triumph. 
But I[yder was an old man now; a pam- 
pered tyrant, accustomed to tread on the 
necks of his fellow-beings; and he believed 
the time at length arrived to triumph over 
the power of the people by whom he 
had been long braved with impunity. The 
cup of revenge was at his lips; was it to 
be flung to the ground almost untasted ? 
Considerations of this nature shut out from 
view all thought of personal danger, and 
rendcred him deaf to the arguments offered 
to induce him to quit a position rapidly be- 
coming extremely perilous. The nobles in at- 
tendance were silenced by the obscene abuse, 
always lavishly bestowed by their imperious 
master when out of temper; their horses 
and servants had disappeared in the gencral 
flight before the advancing foe; but Ilyder 
remained seated until a groom, who through 
long and faithful service was in some 


sort a privileged man, came forward, and | 


is said to have replied-- What! put my chergers, 
worth more than one hundred rupees each, in com- 
petition with your cannon-balls, that only cost 4 
few pice (halfpence.) No, no: you shall hear of 
me often, but see me never. I will keep yen march- 
ing until your legs are as big as your bellies, and 
your bellies the size of your legs; and then you shall 
fight when I choose, not when you please.” 

¢ At Trincomalee. in 1767. (See p. 318.) 
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sequences, 
fail back upon Arcot. Sir Eyre Coote fol- 
lowed, and encouraged by previous success, 
ventured to attack Hyder near Polliloor, 
in a position which, besides great natural 
advantages, was held by the superstitious 
Mysoorean in particular estimation as a 
lucky spot, being that on which he had eut 
off the detachment under Baillie in the 
previous year. ‘The British troops became 
furious at the sight of the unburied re- 
mains of their fallen comrades; but insur- 
mountable obstacles retarded their advance. 
They could not get at the enemy; two tum- 
brils broke (as on the previous occasion) ; 
and to make the confusion greater, Sir 
Hector Munro, having received a hasty 
rebuke from Coote, sullenly seated himself 
beneath the only tree in the plain, and 
refused to issue a single command. The 
loss of the English was about 500 killed, 
including some officers ; and the action would 
probably have terminated in a defeat, had 
their wily adversary suspected the existence 
of the dissension and confusion which tem- 
porarily prevailed in an army characterised 
by united action and steady discipline. The 
campaign ended with the surprise of the 
Mysooreans at the pass of Sholingur, on 
the road to Vellore: their loss was estimated 
at 5,000 men; while that of the English 
fcll short of 100. 

Meanwhile, an important change had taken 
place at Madras in the nomination of Lord 
Macartney as governor and president of Fort 
St. George. The appointment of a man of 
acknowledged talent and strict integrity was, 
doubtless, a great step towards abolishing 
the systematic venality which had long dis- 
graced the presidency; and the earnest and 
straightforward manner in which the new 
ruler applicd himeelf to his arduous and in- 
Vidious task, justified the expectations en- 
tertained on his behalf. But the difficulties 
Which surrounded him were great beyond 
expectation. Disastrous news awaited his 


Lord Macartney brought to India intel- 
ligence of war with Holland ; and despite the 
objections of Coote, who desired to see the 
whole force concentrated for the reconquest of 
Arcot, the Dutch settlements were attacked ; 
Sadras, Pulicat, and Negapatam successively 
taken ; after which the troops of Hyder be- 
gan to evacuate the forts which they had 
occupied in Tanjore. But these successes 
were soon followed by renewed disasters, 
A French fleet arrived on the Coromandel 
coast in January, 1782, and after intercept- 
ing several vessels bound to Madras with 
grain, landed 3,000 men at Porto Novo, 
where Tippoo speedily joined them with a 
large body of troops. An English and 
native detachment, about 2,000 strong, sta- 
tioned in Tanjore, undcr Colonel Brathwaite, 
misled by a system of falsc information car- 
ried on by the spies of Hyder, were surprised 
by a conjoined force under Tippoo and 
Lally, and after maintaining a desperate re- 
sistance for six-and-twenty hours, against an 
enemy who outnumbered them twenty to 
one, were at length completely surrounded, 
and either slain or captured. The conclu- 
sion of a peace with the Mahrattas being 
officially announced at Madras in the month 
of Junc, gave an opportunity for opening a 
similar negotiation with Hyder. The terms 
on which it had been obtained were not, 
however, of a nature to induce so wary a 
politician to make important concessions. 
The English, he well knew, had purchased 
peace by the surrender of almost all they 
had been fighting for—that is, by reverting 
to the terms of the indignantly repudiated 
treaty of Poorunder ; and even these condi- 
tions had been made through the instrumen- 
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tality of the formidable and intriguing 
Sindia.* But Hyder desired an interval of 
tranquillity in which to settle a plan of com- 
bined operations with the French admiral 
Suffrein; he therefore proceeded to treat 
with Sir Eyre Coote, who remained in sus- 
pense until the vakeel from Mysoor was 
suddenly withdrawn, and the old general 
discovered that his whole stock of provisions 
had been consumed, while the troops were 
kept in a state of inactivity by the artifice 
of Hyder. he subsequent attempts of the 
English to force a battle were unavailing ; 
and matters grew from bad to worse, until 
towards the close of the year, Coote, who 
had previously sustained a fit of apoplexy, 
now suffered a fresh seizure, which compelled 
him to resign the command to general 
Stuart, and retire to Bengal. Madras was 
by this time reduced to a terrible condition. 
The ravages of famine, after spreading over 
the whole Carnatic,t at length became felt 
in the presidency, and increased with alarm- 
ing rapidity, until the number of deaths 
amounted to, and continued for several 
weeks, at from 1,200 to 1,500, The French 
appear to have been ignorant of the state of 
affairs; for they made no attempt to bloc- 
kade the coast; and supplies from Bengal 
and the Northern Circars came in time to 
aid in preventing the scourge of pestilence 
from following the ravages of famine. Hyder 
Ali had ever beer. accurately informed re- 
garding the condition of every leading Eng- 
lish settlement, and would doubtless have 
not failed to take advantage of the condition 
of the capital of the presidency, but that his 
marvellous energies of mind and body, so 
long vouchsafed, so terribly misused, were 
fast failing. His health had been for some 
time declining, and, in November, symptoms 


* The price paid to Sindia was the surrender of 
the city of Broach and its dependencies. The ar- 
rangements referred to (commonly known as the 
Treaty of Salbye) were concluded in May, 1782. 

+ An eye-witness pathetically describes the man- 
ner in which the netives, “whose very excess and 
luxury, in their most plenteous days, had fallen short 
of our severest fasts—silent, patient, resigned without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint,” 
perished in multitudes.—(Mcodie’s Transactions.) 

t It ie said that Hyder, like Hamilcar, swore his 
gon to wage incessant war against the English ; 
but the truth of this assertion is doubtful. 

§ The age of Hyder is very differentl stated. 
Wilks (the best general authority Seeanliny My- 
soor} states that he was seven years old in 1728, 
which would make him about sixty at the time of 
hie death; but Mill and other writers unanimously 
speak of him as attaining a far more advanced 
age; and the careful and accurate Thornton 
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DEATH OF HYDER ALI-—DECEMBER, 1782. 


appeared of a mortal disease described as 
peculiar to natives of high rank, and there- 
fore called the raj-poora, or royal boil. He 
died at Chittore, in December, 1782,t leaving 
Tippoo§ to prosecute hostiities with the Eng- 


lish. ‘The defalcation of the Mahrattas had, 


it is said, led him to regret the confederacy 


he had formed, and even to regard it as the 
most impolitic act of his whole career. 


66 ] 
have committed a great error,” he exclaimed 
with bitterness ; “ I have purchased a draught 
of seandee|| (worth about a farthing) at 
the price of a lac of pagodas, I can ruin 
their resources by land, but I cannot dry up 
the sea.’ It would have been well for his 
successor had he profited by this dear-bought 
experience; but Tippoo, fierce, headstrong, 
and bigoted, was the last person in the 
world to gain wisdom on such easy terms. 


A leading characteristic of Hyder had been 
perfect toleration to every religious sect. 
Though quite capable of respecting the 


genuine piety of such a man as Swartz, he 
appears to have been himself devoid of any 
belief whatever; and alternately counte- 
nanced and joined in the ceremonial obser- 
vances of the Mohammedans and Hindoos, 
and even the grossest forms of idolatry, super- 
stition, and magical incantation performed 
by the latter, simply from motives of policy. 

His cruelties, great and terrible as they 
were, resulted from the same cause, except- 


ing only those prompted by his unbounded 
sensuality. Tippoo Sultan, on the contrary, 


had all the insatiable ferocity of the wild 
beast whose name he bore, when the fear- 


ful relish for human blood has once been 
acquired ; and none of his victims could have 
suggested a more appropriate badge than 
the stripe of the royal tiger, which formed 
part of his insignia.** With him, the fiendish 


describes him as little younger than Aurungzebe. 


\| Date wine, a cheap but very intoxicating liquor. 

q Mysvor, ii., 373. Col. Wilks gives this strange 
confession on the authority of Poornea, the Hindoo 
minister, to whom it was addressed. Hyder, it must 
be recollected, had no ally on whom he could rely. 
he Mahrattas had forsaken him, and from the 
French he could only receive very partial aid, since 


he had predetermined, under no circumstances, to 


admit them in force to Mysoor.—(Zdem, 374.) At 
very critical period (March, 1782), Hyder resented 
the attempt of a French officer to take possession 0 
Chillambrum, by turning him out of the fort, and 
the troops, having no bullocks, were actually com- 
pelled to drag their artillery back to Porto Novo! 
** Tippoo Sultan is thought to have been name 

after a famous ascetic for whom Hyder Ali had 8 
regard, and who had assumed this strange deaigna- 
tion to signify sovereignty obtained over the tiger 
like passions of the flesh.—( Wilks’ Mysoor, 1., 567.). 
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delight of inflicting pain and degradation, 
physical and moral, seems to have been an 
instinct developed even in early boyhood. 
In vain the stern reprimands of his 
dreaded father were frequently sounded 
in his ears; in vain the repeated infliction 
of corporal punishment by the long whips, 
which Hyder declared to be better security 
for good government than all the reading 
and writing in the world ;—Tippoo could 
never be restrained from indulging the 
vicious tendencies which subsequently found 
vent in the forin of religious persecution. He 
persisted in inflicting the outward mark of 
Islam on such Christians as fell in his 
power,* and insulted the peaceful Hindoo 
subjects of his father by wantonly defiling 
their places of worship, and slaying the 
animals they hold most sacred, especially 
the sacred bulls, which he recoinmended to 
his associates as the best possible beef. Yet 
Tippoo, stanch Mussulman as he deemed 


himself, and sworn foe to idolatry, was not 
' the less a slave to the gross superstitions of 
-which the Brahminical creed of modern 


times is so largely composed ; and, hike Hyder 
himself, he rarely failed, in commencing a 
difficult and dangerous undertaking, to have 


the jebdum—a strange species of magical 
‘incantation—performed on his behalf by 


the Hindoos, simultaneously with the offer- 
ing up of prayers for success in the mosques.t 


_ Add to these characteristics that of an irre- 


pressible tendency for pilfering and lying, 
and we have, perhaps, about as detestable a 
person as can well be conceived. In acti- 


| vity in battle, he is said to have surpassed 
'his father, and to have equalled him in 


personal daring; but in every other more 
necdful capacity of a despotic ruler, he was 
immeasurably inferior. His uncontested 
succession was ensured by the manauvres of 
two Brahmins, the chief ministers of Hy- 
der,t{ who concealed the death of the 
sovereign as long as possible, in order to 
give his heir time to return from his post on 
the western frontier of Mysoor, whither he 

* When a youth, his father punished him severely 


for having inflicted circumcision on an English so 
dier, at a time when he was anxious to conciliate 


: the good-will of the Madras presidency. 


t The Jebbum, though purely a Hindoo cere- 
monial, was frequently resorted to by Mohamme- 
dans; one, of which the details are on record, is 
said to have cost Mohammed Ali £5,000, which he 
did not grudge, since tt ktlled Lord Pigot; and 
another, after several failures, produced the death 
of oe himeelf.—( Wilks’ Myseor, ii., 255.) 

} The chief ministers, relatively speaking; for Hy- 
der was himself the acting head of every department. 
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had proceeded to repel the incursions 
of the English under Colonel Humber- 
stone. Lord Macartney, on learning the 
late event, earnestly pressed the comman- 
der-in-chief (General Stuart) to take im- 
mediate advantage of the confusion likely 
to arise from a change of ruler. But 
here again the spirit of disunion, which pre- 
vailed to so remarkable an extent in the 
Madras presidency, forbade speedy and com- 
bined action. ‘The general claimed to be 
allowed to exercise the same independent au- 
thority bestowed by the supreme government 
on Sir Eyre Coote, and the governor con- 
tended, as Hastings had done in Bengal, 
for the entire subordination of the military 
to the civil authority. The general, to vin- 
dicate his alleged right, took the course 
natural to an opiniated and narrow-minded 
man, of acting in direct opposition to the 
instructions given by the presidency; and 
during the remainder of this the first war 
with the new ruler of Mysoor, the very 
spirit ‘of discord ruled in the senate, the 
camp, and the field, neutralising every suc- 
cess, and aggravating every disaster. By 
the urgent solicitations of Hastings, Coote 
was again induced to return to the Carnatic; 
although, before his departure from thence, 
some serious disputes had taken place be- 
tween him’ and Lord Macartney, notwith- 
standing the care evinced by the latter to act 
in the most conciliatory manner. But the 
ill-defined authority vested in the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, in conjunction with the 
personal misunderstanding which unhappily 
existed between Hastings and Macartney,§ 
tended to mingle personal feelings with 
public questions; and the dissensions be- 
tween them increased in violence, until the 
governor-general took the resolve not only 
of delegating to Sir Lyre Coote the uncon- 
trolled conduct of the war, but also, in the 
event of determined resistance at Fort St. 
George, of enforcing that measure by the 
deposition of the president. The death of 
Coote, four days after landing at Madras, || 

§ The spotless integrity of Lord Macartney was a 
standing reproach to Hastings, who in dealing with 
him completely lost his temper. ‘Thus, in a commu- 
nication dated 13th of April, 1783, he desires Lord 
Ma artney to explain some misunderstanding which 
had arisen on an official subject, adding as a reason, 
“if you consider the estimation of a man [the gov- 
ernor-general of India writing to the head of a 
subordinate presidency!) so inconsiderable as 1 am 
deserving of attention.”-——~( Life, ii., 63.) 

| During the voyage, Coote was chased for two 
days and nights by a French ship of the line; and 
the agitation caused thereby accelerated his death. 
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perhaps prevented intestine strife ; for Lord 
Macartney, though courteous and modcrate, 
was by.no means inclined to submit tamely 
to the lot of his predecessor, Lord Pigot. In 
all other respects the loss of the experienced 
general was a severe calamity. Despite the 
irritation and excitability consequent on ill- 
health, with other failings less excusable— 
such as extravagance as a commander, and 
covetousness 1n his private capacity—he pos- 
sessed a degree of activity, precision, and 
experience far beyond any of his compeers; 
besides which, a frank soldierly manner, 
aided by the charm of old association, and 
his own strong attachment to the troops, 
rendered him beloved by the army in gene- 
ral, and especially by the native soldiers, 
Many a white-haired scpoy, in aftcr times, 
loved to dwell on the service they had scen 
under ‘Coote Bahadur ;” and offered, with 
glistening eye and faltering voice, 4 grateful 
tribute to his memory, while making a 
military salutation to the portrait of the 
veteran, suspended in the Madras exchange. 
The death of Coote was nearly simultancous 
with the arrival of M. de Bussy. He had 
been long expected; but his plans had been 
twice disconcerted by the capture of the 
convoy destined to support him, by Admiral 
Kempenfelt, in December, 178]. A similar 
disaster occurred in April, 1782;° and when, 
after much delay, he reached the Carnatic in 
the following June, he found a conjuncture of 
affairs awaiting him by no means favourable 
to his views. Ilyder was dead, and ‘Tippoo 
absent on an expedition for the recovery of 
Bednore, which had surrendered to an King- 
lish force under General Matthews. This 
enterprise, which unforeseen circumstances 
alone rendered successful, had been under- 
taken for the express purpose of withdraw- 
ing the Mysooreaus from Arcot. The object 
was accomplished, but the expected advan- 
tages were greatly lessened by the previous 
ill-advised destruction of the forts of Wan- 
dewash and Carangoli, which had _ been 
demolished by the for once united decision 
of Lord Macartney and General Stuart, 
uthough almost every military opinion, 
from that time to the present, has pro- 
nounced the measure premature, if not 


* The governor was a chelah, or slave, named Sheik 
Ayaz, to whom Hyder had been so strongly attached, 
that he repeatedly declared he wished he had be- 
gotten him instead of ‘Tippoo. The consequence was, 
Tippoo cordially hated Ayaz,and had arranged to 
put him to death; but the letter being intercepted, 
the intended victim hastened to make his escape, 

+ Bernadotte, afterwards Crown Prince of Swe- 
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wholly inexpedient. Considerable pecuniary 
acquisitions were expected to be realised 
from the capture of Bednore; but these an- 
ticipations proved delusive,—whether owing 
to the large sums carried off by the native 
governor (himself the intended victim of 
Tippoo),* or whether from the peculation 
of English officers, is a disputed question. 
The place was only retained about three 
months, at the end of which time it was 
capturcd by Tippoo, who having (by his own 
account) discovered that the English officers, 
in violation of the terms of capitulation dic. 


tated by him, were carrying away treasure | 


and jewels to a large amount, caused them 
all to be marched off in irons to different 
prisons, where they endured a rigorous and 
dreary captivity, terminated, in the case of 
Matthewsand several others, by acruel death. 

Meanwhile Bussy, disappointed in the hope 
of joining the main body of the Mysoorean 
army under Tippoo, concentrated his force 
at Cuddalore, which was subsequently in- 
vested by General Stuart. It was of evident 
importance to use the utmost expedition in 
order to forestal the Jarge reinforcements ex- 
pected from Irance, and which did eventually 
arrive. 
pelled to some degree of obedience tu the Ma- 


dras government, contrived to neutralise their | 


plans by marching at the rate of three miles 


a-day, and thus occupied forty days, instead — 


of the usual period of twelve, in reaching 
Cuddalore. The sicge,t when commenced, 
proved long and sanguinary; and in an 


attack which took place on the 13th of June, | 


Nevertheless, Stuart, although com- | 


1783, the English lost upwards of 1,000 | 


men. 


strengthen the garrison; but Stuart had 
recklessly determined to carry out the 
commands of the presidency as literally as 
possible; and all the British troops en- 
trusted to his charge, including a detach- 
ment under Colonel Fullarton, which had 
marched to his aid from Tanjore, would 


probably have been sacrificed to the spleen | 


of one unprincipled man, but for the arrival 
of orders for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities, in consequence of the peace 
newly concluded between France and Eng- 


den, was captured in a midnight sally made by the 
gartinon He was treated with great kindness by 
eneral Wangenheim, commandant of the Hano- 
verian troops in the English service; and in later 
life, when their relative positions were atrangs 
altered, the general had ample reason to rememvely 
with satisfaction, the compassion he had evinced 
towards the wounded sergeant.—( Wilks, ii., 442.) 


M. de Suffrein arrived shortly after, | 
and landed a body of 2,400 men to | - 


PEACE SIGNED WITH TIPPOO SULTAN—MAY, 1784. 


land. This intelligence, at an equally oppor- 
tune moment, reached the troops engaged in 
'! the defence of Mangalore, which, though 
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siege of fifty-six days, the defence being 
directed by Colonel Campbell, the attack 
by Tippoo himself, who had proceeded 
thither with the main body after taking 
Bednore. The French envoy, Peveron, is 
‘accused of having kept back the intelli- 
gence he came to bring, in order to enable 
| Tippoo to retain the aid of Cossigny (the 


‘withheld. Cossigny quitted the Mysoor 
army, and insisted on his companions with- 
drawing likewise. Tippoo was beyond mea- 
gure enraged by what he considered nothing 
short of treacherous desertion; and his late 
allies, as the sole means of escaping unhurt 
by his resentment, were glad to avail them- 
selves of the protection of the English. 
After some unsuccessful attempts to carry 
| the place by his own unassisted strength, he 
agreed to an armistice, to extend over the 
coast of Malabar. One leading condition 
was the supply of astated monthly allowance 
of provisions to Mangalore, sufficient for the 
use of the garrison without trenching on their 
previous stock. ‘This stipulation was broken 
by his furnishing articles deficient in quan- 
tity and deleterious in quality: no salt was 
sent, and many of the sepoys, Colonel Wilks 
affirms, became actually blind, as well as 
affected by various other ailme:.ts, in conse- 
quence of being compelled to cat rice in its 
| simple, undigestible state, without the addi- 
| tion of any of the usual condiments. ‘The 
|, Madras government were extremely anxious 
‘to conclude a peace; and to this circum- 
| hee as also to the want of union among 
_ | those in command, may be attributed the 
supineness of General Macleod and the 
scruples which prevented his effective inter- 
position for the succour of Mangalore, which, 
after nearly a nine months’ siege, fell before 
its cruel and perfidious foe. Colonel Campbell 
'died soon after, overwhelmed with fatigue 
‘and disappointment. Tippoo had succeeded 
‘in his immediate object of proving to the 
[native Indian powers his sutliciency to 
‘effect that which had baffled the skill and 


‘other respect he had little reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the conquest of an in- 
' considerable place, purchased by a Jong and 
costly siege, which, besides having hindered 


\ 


! iis attention to the affairs of his own 


| 


——, 


a place of very inferior strength, had stood a 


French engineer), Lally, and Boudenot. The 
‘declaration could, at length, be no longer 


| discipline of his French auxiliaries: in every 
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dominions, had Ieft the English frec to 
gain considerable advantages in other quar- 
ters. The misconduct of General Stuart, in 
the expedition to Cuddalore, had filled the 
measure of his offences, and induced the 
governor and council to order his arrest and 
forcible embarkation for England.* After 
this decisive measure matters took a differ- 
ent and far more favourable turn. 

The abilities of Mr. Salivan, the resident 
at ‘Tanjore, and of colonels Lang and Ful- 
larton, had been snecessfully exerted in 
various’ ways. Caroor and Dindegul, Pal- 
gaut and Coimbatore, were captured; and 
Colonel Fullarton was even preparing to as- 
cend the Ghauts and march on Scringapa- 
tam, when he received tidings of a treaty of 
peace concluded between Tippoo Sultan and 
the Madras government, on the basis of a 
mutual restoration of conquests. The so- 
called peace was, however, but a hollow 
truce, to which nothing but fear of the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam had driven the 
sultan. Throughout the whole of the ne- 
gotiations he behaved in the most insulting 
manner to the British commissioners,t 
who had been inveigled to his court to be 
held up in the light of suitors for peace ; 
and even when the treaty was concluded, 
the fulfilment of his pledge of restoring his 
captives to liberty, gave fresh occasion for 
rescntment, by revealing the treatment to 
which they had been subjected.  Iyder 
had shown little humanity in his dealings with 
English prisoners, whom he kept in irons, 
chained in pairs, because “they were unruly 
beasts, not to be kept quict in any other 
way.” But Tippoo Sultan far surpassed his 
father in barbarity, and the Mnglish learned, 
with horror and indignation, that many 
officers distinguished by rank, skill, or 
bravery, had been poisoned or assassinated 
in their dungeons; that others, especially the 
younger of these unfortunates, had suffered 
torture and ignominy of a revolting descrip- 
tion; and that even the most fortunate among 
the captives had sustained close confinement 
in loathsome dens, their beds the damp 
ground; with food so miserably insufficient, 
as to give scope for the untiring fidelity and 
sclf-devotion of their native companions in 
affliction, to show itself by the frequent 
sacrifice of a portion of the scanty pittance 


* One of the sons of Mohammed Ali expressed his 
view of the matter in broken English, by declaring 
“General Stuart catch one Lord [Pigot], one Lord 
[Macartney] catch General Stuart.” 

+ Messrs. Sadleir, Staunton, and Hudleston. 
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allowed for their maintenance, in return for 
unremitting labour, to mend the fare of the 
European soldiers.* 

‘The treaty entered into with Tippoo by 
the Madras authorities was transmitted to 
Bengal, and signed by the Supreme Council, 
on whom the full powers of government had 
devolved, owing to the absence of Mr. 
Hastings at Lucknow. On his return to 
Calcutta, Hastings found much fault with 
the treaty, especially because it made no 
mention of the nabob of Arcot. He drew 
up a hew one, and peremptorily comntanded 
the Madras authorities to forward it to 
Tippoo. Macartney positively refused com- 
pliance; Hastings could not compel it; and 
so the matter ended. 

Crosse or Hastrines’ ADMINISTRATION. 
Before the commencement of the war with 
Hyder, the financial condition of every one of 
the three presidencies had become seriously 
embarrassed. In August, 1780, the Supreme 
Council had been under the necessity of 
contracting a uew debt, and when to this 
heavy burden on the Bengal revenues an 
additional one was added by the costly 
military operations required for the defence 
of the Carnatic, the governor-general felt 
compelled to annoynce to the directors the 
probability of a total suspension of the in- 
vestment, unless the purchase-money were 
sent from England. Nothing short of the 
most absolute necessity could, however, 
induce Hastings to endanger his standing 
with the Court of Proprietors, by the execu- 
tion of so unpopular a measure, while any 
source of supply remained available; yet 
such as there were had been already severely 
taxed. ‘The nabob of Oude and the rajah of 
Benares were tributary princes. Viewed in 
this light, they were bound in all cases of 
difficulty to furnish assistance to the superior 
and protecting state. The degree of co- 
operation to be afforded was an open ques- 
tion, which Mr. Hastings, who now held un- 
disputed sway in Bengal, thought fit to 
decide in person, and, with that intent, pro- 


usurping nabobs of Oude had asserted the 
claim of the sword over the district of which 
Benares forms the capital, on the plea of its 
being a district dependent on their govern- 
ment. Bulwunt Sing made common cause 
with the English; and on the conclusion of 
peace, an article was expressly inserted to 
secure him from the vengeance and cupidity 
of the nabob-vizier. This proved increas- 
ingly difficult; until at length, in 1774, it 
was proposed by Mr. Hastings, as the sole 
mode of protecting the rajah, to insist on 
his being declared independent of Oude, and 
tributary to Bengal. A stated sum was 
fixed to be paid annually, and the Supreme 
Council unanimously decreed that no more 
demands of any kind should be made upon 
him on behalf of the company. Cheyte 
Sing forwarded the tribute to Patna with 
remarkable regularity ; nevertheless, in 1778, 
the necessities of the presidency were consi- 
dered to justify a demand for a heavy con- 
tribution (five lacs of rupees) to be furnished 
immediately. The rajah pleaded poverty, 
and asked for time; but troops were sent 
against him, and he was compelled to furnish 
the sum originally demanded, with a fine of 
£2,000 for military expenses. He had, un- 
happily, incurred the personal enmity'of the 
governor-general, by courting Clavering and 
Francis during their brief day of power; and 
the offence was‘one Hastings was little dis- 
posed to let pass unpunished. In 1780, the 
system of exaction commenced against Cheyte 
Sing, was co: ‘inued by a new demand of 
five lacs, from which he endeavoured to gain 
relief by arguments and supplications, en- 
forced by a private offering of two Jacs, 
which Mr. Hastings accepted, not as a part 
of the contribution, but as a distinct item, 
and then proceeded as before to exact the 
five lacs, with an additional mulct or fine of 
£10,000, for the trouble of compelling pay- 
ment. In 1781, the unfortunate rajah was 
again importuned for supplies of money and 
troops; but this time unreasonable demands 
appear to have been made, simply with the 


ceeded to the wealthy, populous, and venera- 
ted city of Benares. The rajah, Cheyte Sing, 
was the son and successor of Bulwunt Sing, 
whose alliance the English had courted 
during the war with Shuja Dowlah. The 

* Their exemplary conduct is the more deserving 
of admiration from the severe trials to which their 
fidelity had been recently exposed, as recorded in 
the pages of Wilks, Fullarton, and other military 
authorities. 


the army; even veteran sepoys, who had served un- 


The mismanagement of the finances of 
the Carnatic had told fearfully on the condition of 


object of provoking conduct which was to 
serve as a plea for the complete confiscation 
of his whole possessions. The amount now de- 
manded was not to be less than fifty lacs, with 
a contingent of 1,000 men. The rajah be- 


der Clive, were but imperfectly, if at all provided for. 
Colonel Fullarton expressly states, that the natives 
under his command were nearly twelve months in 
arrear, and that many were driven to such extremities 
as to be compelled to sell their children into slavery 
to save themselves from starvation.—( View of Eng- 
lish Interests in India, 1782 to 1784; pp. 98201.) 
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haved with remarkable moderation: hedoubt- | Cheyte Sing had, however, no thought of 


less guessed the views entertained by Has- 
tings—either the seizure of his forts with 
their contents, or the sale of his dominions 
to the ruler of Oude; and he left no means 
untried to avert, by submission, evils which 
it was hopeless to combat by force. On the 
approach of the governor-general, he went 
to meet him with every demonstration of 
respect ; and, in token of entire submission, 
laid his turban on the lap of the reserved 
and impassive Englishman, the last act of 
humiliation in a country, where, to be bare- 
headed, is considered unspeakable degrada- 
tion. This conduct did not check, per- 
haps it accelerated the extreme measures 
adopted by Hastings, who asserted that he- 
sides falsely pleading poverty, the rajah was 
really plotting to become perfectly indepen- 
dent of the presidency; but to this charge 
his youth and inexperience afford the best 
contradiction, when viewed in conjunction 
with the unresisting manner in which he 
suffered the governor-general to take pos- 
session of Benares, though attended by a 
very slender escort, and even to go the 
length of arresting and confining him to his 
own palace. The two companies of sepoys 
placed on guard there, were not provided 
with ammunition, so little was any resis- 
tance anticipated on the part of this incipient 
rebel. The people were expected to witness, 
with indifference, the change of rulers. On 
the contrary, they were rendered desperate 
by an aggression which involved the downfall 
of one of their own race and religion, to be 
followed by the transfer of the sacred city 
and its fertile environs into the hands of 
aliens, who had no sympathies with their 
creed, and no interest in their welfare. 
Great crowds assembled round the palace 
and blocked up all the avenues; and before 
reinforcements with ammunition could ar- 
rive to support the sepoy guard, a furious 
attack had been made, in which the greater 
part perished. The rajah, so far from com- 
ing forth to head the mob, took advantage 
of the confusion to make his escape, and 
was let down the steep bank of the Ganges, 
by means of turbans tied together, into 
a boat which conveyed him to the oppo- 
site shore. The multitude rushed after 
him, leaving the palace to be occupied by 
the English troops. Had they at once pro- 
ceeded in search of Hastings, no effective re- 
sistance could have been offered, since he had 
no protection beyond that of the thirty gen- 
tlemen of his party and fifty armed sepoys. 
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organised operations against his persecutor, 
and he sent repeated apologies, and offers 
of the most complete submission, all of 
which were treated with contemptuous dis- 
regard. The numbers of the insurgents 
continued to increase ; the building in which 
the English party had taken up their abode 
was blockaded, and the sole means of con- 
veying intelligence to Bengal was by the 
subtlety of native messengers, who, taking 
advantage of the custom of laying aside in 
travelling their large golden earrings, because 
tempting to thieves, placed on this occasion 
uot the ordinary quill or roll of blank paper 
in the orifice, but dispatches from Has- 
tings to the commanders of British troops to 
come to his rescue.. Before these orders 
could be executed, affairs assumed a still 
more menacing aspect. A slight skirmish, 
brought on by a premature attack made 
by an English officer, at the head of a 
small body of men, on Ramnagur, a for. 
tified palace beyond the river, terminated 
in the death of the leader, and many of his 
followers by the hands of the people of Be- 
nares. The survivors retreated; and Has- 
tings, alarmed for his own safety, fled by 
night to the fortress of Chunar, leaving the 
wounded sepoys behind. The excitement 
spread for hundreds of miles; the husband- 
man quitted the field, the manufacturer his 
loom, and rallied round Cheyte Sing; the 
oppressed population of Oude rose against 
the misgovernment of Asuf Dowlah and his 
English allies; and even Bahar seemed ripe 
for revolt. The rajah at length assumed a 
haughty and defiant tone; but the absence 
of skill or discipline rendered the tumul- 
tuary force thus voluntarily assembled utterly 
incapable of taking the field against a Euro- 
pean army, and the troops, under Major 
Popham, were everywhere victorious. The 
fastnesses of the rajah were stormed, his 
adherents, to the number of 30,000, forsook 
his standard, and returned to their ordinary 
avocations, while their late ruler quitted the 
country for perpetual exile. Benares was 
annexed to the British dominions. To 
save appearances, a relation of the banished 
ruler was appointed rajah, but, like the 
nabob of Bengal, he became a mere stipen- 
diary, removable at the pleasure of the pre- 
sidency. This tyrannical procedure com- 

letely failed in promoting the avowed ob- 
ject of Hastings—the attainment of a large 
sum of ready money ; for, notwithstanding 
the indignities used in searching even the 
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362 MORTIFYING RESULT OF EXPEDITION TO BENARES—1781. | 
persons as well as the wardrobes of the mother, | from them ; and he found himself unable to 
wife, and other females of the family of Chevte | pay any portion of the arrears of his own 
Sing (in violation of the articles of capitula- | mutinous troops, much Jess to maintain the 
tion), the booty realised was not only un-| costly detachment and the long train of 
expectedly small (£250,000 to £300,000), | officials, civil as well as military, forced 
but was wholly appropriated as prize-money | upon him by the English. 

by the army.* Thus the immediate effect; In an evil hour he sought counsel with 
of the expedition was to enhance the diffi-| the governor-general at Chunar, pleaded | | 
culties it was intended to relieve, by the} poverty, and gave as one, among many 
expenses attendant on putting down a re-| reasons for inability to fulfil the heavy con- 
volt wantonly provoked; and so far from | ditions into which he had been led to enter, 
| | mecting the approbation of the company, |the large proportion of his father’s wealth 
the conduct pursued towards the rajah was | bequeathed to his mother and grandmother. | | 
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denounced as “improper, unwarrantable, | These princesses had been uniformly treated 
and highly impolitic.” Nevertheless, the| by Shuja Dowlah with the highest con- 


war into which Cheyte Sing had been driven | sideration and respect: his wife, especially, 
was held to justify his expulsion from Be-|had won his entire confidence by repeated | 
| nares; and the positive declaration of Has- | evidences of energetic and devoted affection. 


tings, that an order for the reinstatement of | During his lifetime the chicf direction of | 
the rajah would be regarded by him as the| his pecuniary affairs had been entrusted to 
signal for his own instant resignation of| her management, and, after his death, the 


taken to make amends for past wrongs. extensive jaghires, with other property, to a 


The next expedient adoptcd to fill the | large extent; not for their exclusive usc, 


| 

| 

| 

: 

| 
office, probably prevented any step being | two ladies remaincd in possession of certain | | 

| 
empty treasury of Calcutta, was more suc-|but for the maintenance of the rest of | | 

| cessful in its results, but, if possible, morc | his family and those of preceding nabobs, - 
_discreditable in character. Asuf-ad-Dow- | amounting (including female retainers of all 


lah, the successor of Shuja Dowlah, was/ kinds) to about 2,000 persons. The profli- 


| 

| 

a young man, not devoid of a certain] gate prince had carly coveted the inheri- 
description of ability} and kindly fecling ;| tance of his relatives, and he continued to 

but his better qualities were neutralised |cxact contributions from them, until his | | 

by an amount of indolence and sensuality, | mother, wearied “and alarmed by his impor- | 
which rendered him a political nobody in | tunitics and injurious treatment, consented to 

the sight of the presidency, and a severe | surrender an additional sum of thirty lacs, on 

| 

| 

| 

| 


scourge to his subjects by reason of the ex- | condition of his signing a formal pledge, gua- 
tortions and cruelty perpetrated in his name | ranteed by the Supreme Council of Bengal, 
by unworthy favourites. Already sundry|that she should be permitted to enjoy 
concessions (such as the Benares tribute) | her jaghires and cffects exempt from fur- 
had been extorted from him, which Tas-|ther persecution. This covenant, effected 
| tings would never have so much as pro-|through the mediation of Bristowe, the 
posed to his father; and these, together | English resident at Lucknow, was approved 
with gencral misgovernment and extrava-|of and confirmed by the majority then 
gance, had reduced the treasury of Oude|dominant in Calcutta. Hastings disap- | 
to a condition which left its master little to | proved, but being in the minority, could 
fear from the rapacity of his neighbours. | offer no effective opposition. In 178], when 
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: Continued drought had heightened his dis-| his authority became again (for a time) su- | 
tress, by diminishing the power of the|preme, he scrupled not to set aside all 
people to mect the heavy taxation demanded | former promises by empowering the nabob | 

| 

| 


* Hastings would seem to have outwitted himself | tion.” The intimation did not pass unheeded. The de- 
in this matter. The wife of Cheyte Sing was a per- | fenceless ladics were subjected to the insulting scarch 
son of high character, much-beloved and esteemed, 
and safety and respect for her person, together with | pear; and their persons were further insulted by the 
' those of the other ladies of the family of the ill-fated | licentious people and followers of the camp. But | 

rajah, were among the express terms of capitula- | the officers and soldiery maintained that Hastings | 
tion. Yet Hastings was unmanly enough to ques- | had expressly made over to them the whole profits of | 
' tion the “expediency of the promised indulgence to | this nefarious transaction, and would not so much as 
| the ranee,” and to suggest that she would “ contrive | lend a portion to governmer:t. The share of the com- 
; to defraud the captors of a considerable portion of the | mandcr-in-chief was £36,000.— (Mill, Moodie, &c.) 


| booty, by being suffered to retire without examina-| f Vide the charming stanzas translated by Heber. 


of four females, but with what effect does not ap- | 
| 


' ‘ 


| Chunar. 


| from all food,” &c. 
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to take possession of the jaghires of both 
princesses, as a means of paying his debts 
to the company; and, as a further assistance, 
the English troops, whose maintenance 
pressed heavily on the Oude revenues, werc 
to be withdrawn. Mr. Hastings asserted, 


' in Justification of his conduct, that the 
| begums had evinced an inclination to take 


part with Cheyte Sing; but the accusa- 
tion is improbable in itself, and unsup- 
ported by any reliable evidence: their other 
alleged fault—of embarrassing the gov- 
ernment of the nabob—was contradicted by 
the statements repeatedly forwarded by the 
English resident, of the persecutions endured 
by them at the hands of the local authori- 
tics. Asuf-ad-Dowlah (who, ever since the 


_ covenant signed in 1775, had been repeatedly 
| violating it in different ways) was at first 


delighted at having his refractory relatives 
deprived of the protection to which they 
had constantly appealed; but on quitting 


| Chunar, and regaining his own dominions, 


he began to consider the matter in a dif- 
ferent light. Unsupported by the plausible 
reasoning of Hastings, the proposed plan of 
despoiling his mother and grandmother 


_ appeared fraught with ignominy; and Mr. 
_ Middleton (who had been recently restored 


to the position of British resident) described, 


in the strongest terms, the almost uncon- 


querable repugnance evinecd by the nabob 
towards the violent measures agreed on at 
He was peremptorily informed, 
that in the event of his continued refusal, the 
seizure of the jaghircs and personal property 
of the begums would be accomplished by 
the English without his co-operation. The 
weak and vacillating prince, fearful of the 
clfect such an assumption of authority by 
foreigners might produce on the minds of 
his subjects, reluctantly consented to ac- 
company the expedition sent to attack the 
princesses in their own territory, in the 


* Middleton’s defence. Vide House of Commons 
Papers, March, 1781; and Mill’s Jndia, vol. iv. 

+ The account of these disgraceful proceedings is 
very fragmentary, but amply sufficient to warrant the 
assertions made in the text. Three principal facts 
are on record. The first is a letter from Middleton 
to the English officer on guard, dated January, 1782, 
desiring that the eunuchsshould “be put in irons, kept 
The second is a letter from the 
same officer to the president, pleading the sickly 
condition of his prisoners as a reason for temporarily 
removing their chains, and allowing them to take a 

ittle exercise in the fresh air. This was refused, 
and the captives were removed to Lucknow. ‘The 
third communication, addressed still by one com- 
pany’s servant to another, is a direct order for the ad- 
mission of torturers to “ inflict corporal punishment” 
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commencement of the year 1782. The 
town and castle of Fyzabad (the second 
place in Oude) were occupied without blood- 
shed, the avenues of the palace blocked up, 
and the begums given to understand that 
no severities would be spared to compel 
the complete surrender of their property. 
But here a serious obstacle presented itself. 
Even Middleton doubted what description 
of coercion could be effectually adopted, 
without offering an offence of the most un- 
pardonable description to the whole native 
population ; for the ladies were hedged in 
by every protection which rank, station, and 
character could confer, to enhance the force 
of opinion which, on all such occasions, is 
in the cast so strong and invariable, “ that 
no man, either by himself or his troops, can 
enter the walls of a zenana, scarcely in the 
case of acting against an open enemy, much 
less the ally of a son acting against his own 
mother.”* In this dilemma it was deemed 
advisable to work upon the fears and sym- 
pathies of the begums in the persons of 
their chief servants, two cunuchs, who had 
Jong been entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of their affairs. 
page in Anglo-Indian history so deeply 
humiliating to our national feelings, as that 
which records the barbaritics inflicted on 
these aged men, during a period of nearly 
twelve months. Certainly no other instance 
can be found equally illustrative of the false 
varnish which Hastings habitually strove 
to spread over his worst actions, than the 
fact that, after directing the mode of dealing 
with the eunuchs—by rigorous confinement 
in irons, total deprivation of food, and, 
lastly, by direct torture;t after inciting 
the indirect persecution of the princesses 
and the immense circle of dependants left 
to their charge by the nabob-vizier, by 
cutting off their supplies of food and neces- 
saries ;[-—after quarrelling with and dismiss- 
on two aged prisoners accused of excessive fidelity to 
their mistresses; and lest the tvelings of a British 
officer should rise against the atrocities about to be 
inflicted, an express injunction was added, that the 
executioners were to have “ free access to the pri- 
soners, and to be permitted to do with them what- 
ever they thought proper.”—(Jdem.) 

¢ The women of the zenana were at various times 
on the eve of perishing for want ; and on one occasion 
the pangs of hunger so completely overpowered the 
ordinary restraints of custom, that they burst in a 
body from the palace and begged for food in the 
Ablie bazaar, but were driven back with blows by 
the sepoys in the service of the EK. I. Ear 
Moodie’s Transactions, ». 455.) Major Gilpin, the 
commandant of the guard, humanely advanced 
10,000 rupees for the relief of these unfortunatee. 
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ing his favourite employé Middleton, for hav- | Hastings strongly deprecated this equitable 


ing been backward in conducting a business 
from which a gaoler of Newgate prison 
might turn with disgust,—he, nevertheless, 
when it became advisable to adopt lenient 
measures (since no further payments could be 
extorted by cruelty), had the consummate 
hypocrisy to remove the guard from the palace 
of the begums, and release the eunuchs, on 
the express understanding that their suffer- 
ings had proceeded from the nabob and 
his ministers, but their release from his 
own compassionate interference. The pre- 
vious ill-feeling justly entertained by the 
princesses and their adherents against Asuf- 
ad-Dowlah, probably lent some counte- 
nance to this untruth; and the commanding 
officer by whom the cunuchs were set at 
liberty, described, in glowing terms, the 
lively gratitude expressed by them towards 
their supposed liberator. ‘The enlargement 
of the prisoners, their quivering lips and 
tears of joy, formed,” writes this officer, ‘a 
truly affecting scene.” He adds a remark, 
which could scarcely fail to sting the pride, 
if not the conscience, of one so susceptible 
of censure in disguise—‘“ lf the prayers of 
these poor men will avail, you will, at the 
last trump, be translated to the happiest 
regions in heaven.”* In the bencfits to be 
derived from the recent despoliation, 
Hastings hoped to share largely, for he 
expected that the E.J.Cy., in gratitude for 
an accession of £600,000 to their exhausted 
treasury, would cheerfully assent to his 
appropriation of the additional sum of 
£100,000, which he had actually obtained 
bonds for from Asuf-ad-Dowlah at Chunar. 
An extortion like this, committed at a time 
when the excessive poverty and heavy debts 
of the nabob-vizier, the clamours of his 
unpaid troops, and the sufferings of the 
mass of the people, were held forth in ex- 
tenuation of the oppression of his mother 
and grandmother, together with other acts 
of tyrannous aggression, needs no comment. 
The directors positively refused to permit 
his detention of the money, and, moreover, 
commanded that a rigorous investigation 
should be instituted into the charges of 
disaffection brought against the begums; 
and that, in the event of their innocence 
being proved, restitution should be made. 


* Parl. Papers, quoted by Mil, iv., 458. 

+ Letter of Hastings to council, 1784. They gave 
rich gifts to Mrs. Hastings, in the form of chairs 
and couches of exquisitely cnved ivory, &c. 

$ Except a heavy exaction from Fyzoolla Khan. 
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measure. He urged that the evidence 
offered under such circumstances would be 
sure to be favourable to persons whose cause 
should be so manifestly upheld by the com- 
| pany; and supported his views on the sub- 
ject by many characteristic arguments, such 
as its being unsuitable to the majesty of 
justice to challenge complaint. A compro- 
mise was effected; the nabob, at his own 
urgent desire, was permitted to restore the 
jaghires wrested from his relatives; while 
the ladies, on their part, thankful for even 
this scanty justice, ‘made a voluntary con- 
cession of a large portion of their respective 
shares” of the newly-restored rents. 

This transaction is the last of any impor- 
tance in the administration of Warren 
Hastings.{ Various causes appeared to have 
concurred to render him as anxious to re- 
sign as he had once been to retain his post. 
The absence of his wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and his own failing 
health, had doubtless their share in ren- 
dering him weary of a task, the difficulties of 
which had been lately increased by a change 
in the council-board calculated to destroy 
the despotic power essential to the policy of 
a ruler, whose measures, however cleverly 
planned and boldly executed, were rarely of 
a character to bear impartial, much less 
hostile criticism. Beside these reasons, his 
opponents suggested that of recent private 
extortions from the nabob-vizier ; and it can- 
not be forgotten, that although he pleaded 
urgent necessity as an inducement for the 
directors to suffer him to appropriate the 
bonds obtained at Chunar, yet, about three 
years later, he was enabled, notwithstand- 
ing his habitual extravagance, to bring 
home a fortune avowedly not far shirt of 
£100,000, apart from the costly jewels 
exhibited by Mrs. Hastings, and the well- 
furnished private purse which there are 
grounds for believing her to have possessed. 

The prolonged administration of Hastings, 
his winning manner, and conversance with 
native languages, together with the im- 
posing effect of the state by which he had, 
from motives of policy, thought fit to sur- 
round himself, made a deep impression on 
the minds of the Indian population. 1 have 
myself met with ballads, similar to those 
alluded to by Heber and Macaulay, which 
commemorate the swift steeds and richly- 
caparisoned elephants of “ Sahib Hushting;” 
they likewise record his victory over Nun- 
comar who refused to do him homage. 
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The Indian version of the story makes,|threatened to involve these possessions : 


however, no mention of the accusation of 
forgery, but resembles rather the scripture 
story of Haman and Mordecai, with a differ- 
ent ending. The Bengalees possibly never 
understood the real and lasting injury done 
them by Hastings, in fastening round their 
necks the chains of mongpoly, despite the 
opposition of his colleagues, and contrar 
to the orders of the company. Once fully 
in operation, the profits of exclusive trade 
in salt and opium* became so large, that its 
renunciation could spring only from philan- 
thropy of the purest kind, or policy of the 
broadest and most liberal character. With 
his countrymen in India, Warren Hastings 
was in general popular. It had been his 
unceasing effort to purchase golden opinions ; 
and one‘of the leading accusations brought 
against him by the directors, was the wilful 
increase of governmental expenses by the 
creation of supernumcrary offices to provide 
for adherents, or to encourage those already 
in place by: augracnted salaries. His own 
adiaissions prove, that attachment to his 
person, and unquestioning obedicnce to his 
commands, were the first requisites for 
subordinates; and the quiet perseverance 
with which he watched his opportunity of 
rewaraiug a service, or revenging a ‘ per- 
sonal hurt,” is not the least remarkable fca- 
ture in his character. 

IIe quitted India in February, 1785. 
Notwithstanding the unwarrantable mea- 
sures adopted by him to raise the revenues 
and lessen the debts of the company, he 
failed to accomplish these objects, and, on 
the contrary, Jeft them burdened with an 
additional debt of twelve-and-a-half mil- 
lion, and a revenue which (including the 
provision of an European investment) was 
not equal to the ordinary expenses of the 
combined settlements.t Doubtlegs,” great 
allowance must be made for the heavy drain 
occasioned by the pressing wants of the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies, and de- 
cided commendation awarded for the ener- 
getic steps taken to avert the ruin in which 
the Mahratta war and the invasion of Hyder 


_* The 12th article of impeachment against Has- 
tings set forth, “that he granted to Stephen Sulivan, 
son of Lawrence Sulivan, chairman of the Court of 
Directors, a contract for four years for the provision 
of opium ; that in order to pay for the opium so pro- 
vided, he borrowed large sums at an interest of eight 
per cent., at a time when he declared the drug could 
not be exported with profit; and yet he sent it to 
China, which was an act of additional criminality, as 
he knew thut the importation of opium was prohibited 
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but it is equally true, that the double-faced 
and grasping policy of the governor-genera) 
tended to neutralise the benefit of his cou. 
rage and decision, and, as in the case of 
Lord Pigot, fomented, instead of allaying, 
the evils of dissension and venality, which 
were more destructive to the interests of 
the E. I. Cy. than any external opposition. 

Had Hastings resolved to abide by the 
conviction which led him on one occasion to 
exclaim, that he “ wished it might be made 
felony to break a treaty,” the consequences 
would have been most beneficial both to 
India and to England, and would, at the 
same time, have saved him long years of 
humiliation and anxiety. He little thought 
that the Rohilla war, the sale of Allahabad 
and Oude, and the persecution of the begums, 
would rise in judgment against him on 
his return to his native land,—bar his path to 
titles and offices of state, and compel him to 
sit down in the comparatively humble posi- 
tion which had formed the object of his 
boyish ambition, as master of Daylesford, 
the ancient estate of his family. 

But Francis, now a member of parliament, 
had not becn idle in publishing the evil 
deeds which he had witnessed without power 
to prevent; and Burke, whose hatred of 
oppression equalled his sympathy for suffer- 
ing, brought forward the impeachment as a 
question which every philanthropist, every- 
one interested in the honour of England or 
the welfare of-India, was bound to treat as 
of vital importance. Political motives, of 
an exceptionable character, on the part of 
the minisiers, favoured the promoters of the 
trial; and after many tedious preliminaries, 
Warren Hastings appeared at the bar of the 
HIouse of Lords, and knelt before the tri- 
bunal of his country, in presence of one of 
the most remarkable assemblages ever con- 
vened in the great hall of William Rufus. 
Of the brilliant aristocracies of rank, talent, 
wealth, and beauty, of which England then 
boasted, few members were absent. The 
queen and princesses had come to witness 
the impeachment of a subject known to 


by the Chinese.” Sulivan sold the contract to a Mr. 
Benn for £40,000; Benn toa Mr. Young for £60,000; 
and the latter reaped a large profit.—(Mill.) 

+ A comparison of the receipts and disbursements 
of the year ending April, 1786, exhibited a deficit 
of about £1,300,000. The arrears of the army 
amounted to two million ; and ‘the troops at Madras 
and Bombay were in a state of utter destitution, 
and some of them in open mutiny.” The ascertained 
Bengal debt alone was about four million sterling. 


have enjoyed no ordinary share of royal 
favour, and to listen to the charges urged 
against him by the thrilling eloquence of 
Burke, the solid reasoning of Fox, and 
the exciting declamation of Sheridan. The 
trial commenced with a strong feeling 
on the part of the public against the ac- 
cused ; but it dragged on, like most state 
proceedings, until people ceased to care how 
it ended. At length, after seven years 
spent in law proceedings of a most tedious 
character, the wrongs inflicted in a distant 
clime, and at a distant period, became 
almost a matter of indifference: a sort of 
sympathy, such as is often felt for acknow- 
ledged criminals, took the place of lively 
indignation; and when the inquiry ended 
in the acquittal of Hastings, he was 
generally believed to have been sufficiently 
punished by the insuperable obstacles which 
his peculiar position had imposed to prevent 
his selection for any public office, and by 
the ruinous condition to which his finances 
had been reduced by the costly expenses, 
legitimate and illegitimate, of the painful 
ordeal through which he had passed, The 
law charges alone exceeded £76,000. Pro- 
bably still larger sums were expended in 
vrious kinds of secret service—“ in bribing 
newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, and 
circulating tracts ;”* beside £12,000 spent 
in purchasing, and £48,000 in adorning, 
Daylesford: so that Iastings, when finally 
dismissed, turned from the bar of the House 
of Lords an absolute pauper—worse than 
that—an insolvent debtor. The company 
came to his relief with an annuity of £4,000 
a-year, and a loan of £50,000, nearly half 
of which was converted into a gift; and 
they continued to aid him at intervals, in 
his ever-recurring difficulties, up to the 
period of his death, in 1818, aged cighty-six. 


* Macaulay's Lssay on Hastings, p. 100. 

+ Lord Macartney, on taking possession of the 
office of president of Madras, made a formal state- 
ment of his property, and on quitting office presented 
to the company a precise account of the increase 
effected during the interval. ‘The E. I. Cy. inet him 
in the same frank and generous spirit by the gift 
of an annuity of £1,500. Itis to be regretted that 
be lent the sanction of example to the vice of duel- 
ling, then frightfully prevalent, by a meeting with a 
member of council (Mr. Sadleir) with whom a mis- 
understanding had arisen in the course of official 
duty. On his return to England he was challenged 
by General Stuart, and slightly wounded. ‘The 

| seconds interfered, and the contest terminated, though 
Stuart declared himself unsatisfied. . 

} The establishment of a Board of Controi, with 
other important measures, respectively advocated by 
Fox or Pitt, will be notited in a subsequent section. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF Lorp CoRNWALLIS,— 
The government of Lord Macartney termi- 
nated in Madras about the same time as 
that of Mr. Hastings in Bengal; and a high 
testimony to the ability and unsullied integ- 
rityt of the former gentleman, was afforded 
by the offer of the position of governor- 
general, which he declined accepting, unless 
accompanied by a British peerage. ‘This 
concession was rcfused, on the ground that, 
if granted, it would convey to the public 
an impression that a premium was neces- 
sary to induce persons of consideration in 
England to fill the highest office in India, 
and the appointment was consequently con- 
ferred on Lord Cornwallis, To him was 
entrusted the charge of carrying into exe- 
cution some important alterations contem- 
plated by the act of parliament passed in 
1784; and by means of an express provision 
in the act of 1786, the powers of com- 
mander-in-chief were united in his person 
with that of the greatly enlarged authority 
of governor-general.t He arrived in Cal- 
cutta in the autumn of 1786, and immediately 
commenced a serics of salutary and much- 
needed reforms, both as regarded the collec- 
tion of revenue and the administration of 
justice. Mr. Macpherson, the senior member 
of council,§ who had temporarily presided 
over the affairs of government, had success- 
fully exerted himself to diminish the waste 
of the public finances connived at by his 
predecessor; and Lord Cornwallis set about 
the same task with a steadiness of principle 
and singleness of motive to which both Eng- 
lish officials and Indian subjects had been 
Jong unaccustomed. The two great measures 
which distinguish his internal policy, are the 
establishment of a fixed land-rent through- 
out Bengal, in exact accordance with the 
opinions of Francis; and the formation of a 


§ Mr. Wheler was dead. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Macpherson went to India, in 1766, as purser 
in a vesscl commanded by his uncle, contrived to 
ingratiate himself with the nabob of Arcot, and re: | 
turned to England as his agent. After a strange | 
series of adventures, which it is not necessary to 
follow in detail, he rose to the position of acting 
governor-general, in which capacity he obtained for 
the company the valuable settlement of Penang ot 
Prince of Wales’ Island, by an arrangement with the | 
King of Queda. His brief’ administration was like- | 
wise marked by a duel with Major Brown (on the 
Bengal establishment.) ‘The Court of Directors, tired 
of witnessing the peace of their territories endangered 
by such proccedings, unanimously affixed the penalty 
of dismissal from the company’s service to any perso") 
who should send a challenge on account of matters 
arising out of the discharge of their official duties.— 
(Auber’s British India, ii., 39.) 
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judicial system to protect property. The 
necessity of coming to some speedy settle- 
ment regarding the collection of territorial 
revenue, whether under the denomination 
of a rent or a tax, is the best apology for the 
necessarily imperfect character of the system 
framed at this period on the sound principle 
of giving a proprietary right in the soil; but 
even a brief statement of the different views 
taken by the advocatcs of the zemindarree 
settlement, and of the opposite arguments 
of those who consider the right in the soil 
vested in the ryots or cultivators, would 
mar the continuity of the narrative. 

The foreign policy of the governor-general 
was characterised by the novel feature of the 
reduction of the rate of tribute demanded 
from a dependent prince. Asuf-ad-Dowlah 
pleaded, that in violation of repeated trea- 
ties, a sum averaging eighty-four lacs per 
annum had been exacted for the company 
during the nine preceding years; and his 
arguments appeared so forcible, that Lord 
Cornwallis consented to reduce this sum to 
fifty lacs per annum, which he declared suffi- 
cient to cover the “real expenscs” involved 
in the defence of Oude. Negligent, profuse, 
and voluptuous in the extreme, the nabob- 
vizier was wholly dependent on foreign aid to 
secure the services of his own troops or the 
submission of his own subjects; he had 
therefore no alternative but to make the best 
terms possible with the English, and might 
well deem himself fortunate in finding the 
chicf authority vested in a ruler whose ac- 
tions were dictated by lofticr motives than 
temporarv expediency ; and influenced by 
more worthy considerations than the strength 
or weakness of those with whom he had to 
deal. The extreme dissatisfaction openly 
expressed by Englishmen in India, regard- 
ing the peace of 1784, and the insulting 
conduct of Tippoo, led the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam to believe that the E. I. Cy would 
gladly take part with them in a struggle 
against one whose power and arrogance were 
alarmingly on the increase; but their over- 
tures were met by an explicit declaration, 
that the supreme government (in accor- 
dance with the recent commands of the 
British parliament) had resolved on taking 
no part in any confederacy framed for pur- 
poses of aggression. Tippoo and the Mah- 
rattas therefore went to war on their own 


* Wilks’ History of Mysoor, ii., 530. 

t Mohammed Toghlak. See page 75. 

t Tippoo, in his celebrated peoduerten: the Sul- 
taun-u-Towareekh, or King of Histories, expresses 


resources, and continued hostile operations 
for about a year, until the former was 
glad to make peace, on not very favourable 
terms, in order to turn his undivided attention 
to a portion of the territorics usurped by his 
father, and enact a new series of barbarities 
on the miserable inhabitants of the coast of 
Malabar. The first measure by which this 
barbarian signalised his accession to despotic 
sway, was the deportation of upwards of 
30,000 native Christians from Canara, The 
memory of the decds of Cardinal Menezes, 
and other stanch supporters of the “ Holy 
Inquisition,” had not passed away; ani 
Tippoo affirmed, that it was the narrative of 
the intolerance exercised by the “ Portu- 
guese Nazarenes” which caused “the rage 
of Islam to boil in his breast,”* and induced 
him to veut his wrath upon the present in- 
nocent gencration, by sweeping off the whole 
of both sexes and every age into slavery, 
and compelling them to observe and re- 
ceive the external rites of the Moslem creed. 
Of these unfortunates, not one-third are be- 
lieved to have survived the first year of exile 
and degradation. The brave mountaineers 
of Coorg drew upon themselves the samc 
fate by the constant struggles for liberty, to 
which they were incited by the odious tyranny 
of the usurper. Tippoo at length dealt with 
them in the manner in which a ferocious 
and half-crazed despot of early times did 
with another scction of the Indian popula- 
tion.f The dominant class in Coorg had as- 
sembled together on a hilly, wooded tract, 
apart from the lower order of the peasantry 
(a distinct and apparently aboriginal race.) 
Tippoo surrounded the main body, as if en- 
closing game for a grand circular hunt; beat 
up the woods as if dislodging wild beasts; and 
finally closed in upon about 70,000 persons, 
who were driven off, like a herd of cattle, 
to Seringapatam, and “ honoured with the 
distinction of Islam,”’{ on the very day 
selected by their persecutor to assume sove- 
reign, or rather imperial sway, by taking 
the proud title of Padsha, and causing his 
own name to be prayed for in public in 
place of that of the Mogul Shah Alum, as 
was still customary in the mosques all over 
India. 

The Guntoor Circar, to which the English 
had become entitled upon the death of 
Bassalut Jung, in 1782, by virtue of the 


great detestation for the immorality of the Coorgs, 
who, he truly affirmed, systematically pursued a most 
extraordinary system of polygandria, by giving to 
several brothers one and the same woman to wile. 
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treaty of 1768, was obtained from Nizam 
Ali in 1788. The cession was expedited 
by a recent quarrel between him and Tippoo 
Sultan, which rendered the renewal of the 
treaty of 1768 peculiarly desirable to the 
former, inasmuch as it contained a proviso 
that, in the event of his requiring assistance, 
a British contingent of infantry and artil- 
lery should march to support him against any 
power not in alliance with the K. I. Cy.; 
the exceptions being the Mahrattas, the na- 
bobs of Arcot and Oude, and the rajahs of 
Tanjore and Travancore. The Nizam would 
fain have interpreted the revived agreement 
as warranting a united attack on Mysoor; 
but his schemes were positively rejected by 
Lord Cornwallis, on account of the recent 
engagement entered into with that state, 
which was still professedly at peace with the 
English. Yet it was evident to every power 
in India, that the sultan only waited a 
favourable opportunity to renew hostilities. 
The insulting caricatures of many of the 
company’s servants, held up to mockery 
and coarse jesting on the walls of the houses 
of Seringapatam, might have been an idle 
effusion of popular fecling ; but the wretched 
captives still pining in loathsome dungeons, 
in violation of the promised general release 
of prisoners, and the enrolment of a num- 
ber of English children as domestic slaves 
to the faithless tyrant, afforded, in con- 
junction with various rancorous cxpressions, 
uumistakeable indications of his deadly 
hatred towards the whole nation.* The 
inroad of the Mysovoreans on the territory 
of the rajah of ‘Travancore, brought matters 
to an issue. ‘The rajah, when menaced by 
invasion from his formidable neighbour, 
appealed to the E. I. Cy. for their promised 
protection, and an express communication 
was made to Tippoo, that an attack on the 
lines of defence formed on the Travancore 
frontier, would be regarded as a declaration 
of war with the English. The lines referred 
to, constructed in 1775, consisted of a broad 
and deep ditch, a strong bamboo hedge, a 
slight parapet, and a good rampart, with 
bastions on rising grounds, almost flanking 
one another. They extended a distance of 
thirty miles (from the island of Vaipeen to 
the Anamalaiah range), but were more im- 
posing than effcctual, as it was hardly pos- 
sible to defend so great an extent. Tippoo 
approached this barrier in December, 1789, 

* Col. Fullarton, writing in 1784, accuses Tippoo 


of having caused 200 English to be forcibly circum- 
cised and enrolled in his service.—( View, 207.) 


and proceeded to erect batteries. “An un- 
suspected passage round the right flank of 
the lines, enabled him to introduce a bod 

of troops within the wall, and he led them 
onward, hoping to force open the nearest 
gate, and admit the rest of the army. The 
attempt proved, not merely unsuccessful, 
but fatal to the majority of the assailants, 
They were compelled to retreat in confusion, 
and, in the general scramble across the 
ditch, Tippoo himself was so severely bruised, 
as to limp occasionally during the remainder 
of his life. His palanquin fell into the 
hands of the enemy, the bearers having 
been trodden to death by their comrades; 
and his seals, rings, and personal ornaments 
remained to attest his presence, and contra- 
dict his reiterated denial of having borne 
any part in a humiliating catastrophe, which 
had materially deranged his plans. More 
than this, alarm at the probable consce- 
quence of a repulse, induced Tippoo to 
write, in terms of fulsome flattery, to the 
English authorities, assuring them that the 
late aggression was the unauthorised act of 
his troops. Lord Cornwallis treated these 
assertions with merited contempt, and 
hastened to secure the co-operation of the 
Nizam and the Mahratta ministers of 
Poona, to which he would gladly have 
added that of Sindia, had not the price de- 
manded been the aid of British troops for 
ageressive warfare in Rajpootana, which was 
unhesitatingly refused. He proceeded to 
make vigorous preparations for a campaign, 
by assembling troops, collecting supplies, 
and meeting financial difficulties in an open 
and manly spirit. Further outlay fora Iuu- 
ropean investment he completcly stopped, 
as a ruinous drain on resources already 
insufficient to meet the heavy expenditure 
which must inevitably be incurred in the 
ensuing contest, the avowed object of which 
was to diminish materially the power of the 
sultan; for, as Lord Cornwallis truly de- 
clared, in a despatch to General Medows, if 
this despot were “suffered to retain his 
present importance, and to insult and bully 
all his neighbours, until the French should 
again be in a condition to support him, it 
would almost certainly leave the seeds of 
future dangerous war.” Meanwhile, Tippoo 
confirmed these convictions, and justified 
the intended procedure by a renewed at- 
tempt upon Travancore, and succeeded in 
razing the defences and spreading desola- 
tion over the country. The invasion of 
Mysoor compelled him to return for 1's 
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defence; and the system of intelligence 
established by his father, together with his 
own activity, enabled him to take advantage 
of the separation of the English army into 
three divisions, to attack them in detail, 
break through their chain of communica- 
tion, and transfer hostilities to the Carnatic. 
‘These reverses were partially compensated 
by the success of a fourth detachment from 
Bombay in obtaining possession of the 
whole of Malabar. The second campaign 
was opened in February, 1791, by Corn- 
wallis in person. Placing himself at the 
head of the army, he entered Mysoor by 
the pass of Mooglee, and in the commence- 
ment of March, laid siege to the fortress of 
Bangalore. Though the troops had been 
little harassed by hostile operations, they 
were much enfeebled by the fatigues and 
privations of a tedious march; the cattle 
were worn to skelctons, and their supplics, 
both of food and ammunition, nearly ex- 
hausted. The arrival of a Mahratta re- 
inforcement had been long and vainly ex- 
pected ; and affairs were in a most critical 
state, when the successful assault, first of 
the town, and subsequently of the citadel 
of Bangalore (carried by a bayonet charge), 
rclicved the mind of the commander-in- 
chief from the gloomy prospect involved in 
the too probable event of defeat. Never- 
theless, difficulties and dangers of no ordi- 
nary character remained to be combated. 
At the close of March the army moved 
from Bangalore northward, for the purpose 
of forming a junction with the auxilary 
corps of cavalry expected from the Nizam. 
When, after being repeatedly misled by false 
information regarding the vicinity of the 
Hyderabad troops, the desired umon was 
at length successfully effected, it proved a 
fresh source of trouble and disappointment ; 
for the 10,000 light troops so anxiously 
awaited, instead of rendering good service 
in the field, were so ill-disciplined and un- 
trustworthy, as to be incapable of conduct- 
ing even a foraging expedition, and there- 
fore did but augment the distress and 
anxiety they were sent to lessen.* 

Though surrounded on every side by 


* Their commander is said to have been influenced 
by intrigues carried on between the mother of Tippoo 
and the favourite wife of the Nizam. The former 
lady successfully deprecated the wrath excited by 
the gross insults lately offered by her son, in return 
to solicitations addressed by some female members 
of the family of Nizam Ali when in peril at Adoni. 

+ ‘Twenty English youths, the survivors of the un- 
happy band whom ‘lippoo, with malicious wantonness, 
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circumstances of the most depressing cha- 
racter, Cornwallis, with undaunted courage, 
made such preparations as the possession of 
Bangalore placed in his power for the siege 
of Seringapatam. An earnest desire to 
bring to a speedy close hostilities, the pro- 
longation of which involved a_ grievous 
sacrifice of life and treasure, added to the 
alarming information constantly arriving in 
India regarding the progress of the French 
revolution, induced him to advance at once 
upon the capital of Mysoor, despite the 
defective character of his resources, ‘The 
troops marched, in May, to Arikera, about 
nine miles distant from Seringapatam, 
through a country which, in anticipation of 
their approach, had been reduced to the 
condition of a desert. Tippoo Sultan took 
up a strong position in their front, from 
whence he was driven by Lord Cornwallis— 
forced to action, defeated, and compelled to 
retreat and take refuge under the works of 
his capital, for the safety of which he now 
became seriously alarmed. Recognising too 
late the folly of wantonly provoking the 
vengeance of a powerful foe, he gave orders 
that the caricatures of the English should 
be carefully. obliterated from all public 
places; at the same time taking the savage 
precaution of slaughtering, without distinc- 
tion, such prisoners as he had privately de- 
tained, lest they should live to afford incon- 
trovertible evidence of his breach of faith 
and diabolical cruelty.f 

Lord Cornwallis was, however, quite un- 
able to pursue his recent success. The 
deplorable condition of the army, in which 
smallpox was now raging, with diseases 
immediately resulting from insufficient food 
and excessive fatigue under incessant rains, 
compelled him to issue a reluctant order for 
retreat. It seemed madness to remain un- 
der such circumstances in such a position, 
still more to hazard further advance, on the 
chance of the long-delayed succour expected 
from the Mahrattas; and after destroying 
the battering train and other heavy equip- 
ments, which the loss of cattlet prevented 
them from carrying away, the English, in 
deep disappointment and depression, com- 


had caused to be trained and dressed like a troop of 
Hindoostanee dancing-girls, were first sacrificed to 
his awakened fears; but there were many other vic- 
tims, including native state prisoners. A few Eng- 
lishmen contrived to effect their escape, and one of 
them wrote an account of the treatment received.— 
(See Captivity of James Scurry ; London, 1824.) 

t Nearly 40,000 bullocks perished in this disastrous 
campsign.—(Mill’s Indwu, v., 396.) 
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menced their homeward march. Orders 
were dispatched to General Abercromby 
(governor of Bombay), who was advancing 
from the westward, to return to Malabar; 
und Lord Cornwallis, having completed these 
mortifying arrangements, was about six miles 
en route to Bangalore, when a party of horse 
unexpectedly rode in upon the baggage 
flank. They were taken for enemies, but 
proved to be forerunners of the despaired-of 
Mahratta force, under Ilurri Punt and Pur- 
seram Bhow. In answer to the eager in- 
terrogatories poured in upon them on all 
sides, they replicd that numerous messengers 
had been regularly sent, at different times, 
with accounts of their approach; every one 
of whom had been cut off by the unsleeping 
vigilance of the light troops of the enemy. 
Their tardy arrival was in some measure 
accounted for by the time spent by them in 
co-operation with a detachment from Bom- 
bay under Captain Little, in the siege of 
Darwar, one of the great barriers of Tip- 
poo’s northern frontier. The place held out 
against the unskilful and dilatory operations 
of the assailants for twenty-nine weeks, 
when the arrival of news of the capture of 
Bangalore induced its surrender, which was 
followed by the easy conquest of all the 
possessions of the sultan north of the 
Toombuddra. 

The Mahrattas now declarcd themselves 
unable to keep the field, unless the English 
could give them pecuniary support; and 
Lord Cornwallis, unable to dispense with 
their aid, was compelled to advance them a 
loan of twelve lacs of rupees, to obtain which 
he took the bold measure of ordering the 
Madras authorities to coin the bullion sent 
out for the China trade into rupees, and for- 
ward it without delay. Tle ample supplies of 
draught cattle and provisions, together with 
the innumerable miscellaneous contents of 
the bazaar of a Mahratta army,* afforded a 
most welcome relief to men half-famished 
and wretchcdly equipped. Still the advanced 
season, and the return of General Aber- 
cromby, compelled the continuance of the 

* The Mahrattas commenced by asking exor- 
bitant eae their goods; but when compelled 
by the diminished purses of the purchasers to reduce 
their demands or stop the sale, they took the former 
alternative; but still continued to realise immense 
profits, since their whole stock-in-trade had been ac- 
cumulated by plunder. Their bazaar is described by 
Col. Wilks as ced every imaginable article, 
from a web of English broadcloth to a Birmingham 
penknife; from the shawls of Cashmere to the 


secondhand garment of a Hindoo; from diamonds 
of the first water to the silver earring of a poor 
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up by the occupation of Oossoor, Rayacot- 
tah, and other forts, whereby communica- 
tion between the presidency and the Carnatic, 
through the Policade Pass, was laid open. 
By this route a convoy reached the camp from 
Madras, comprising 100 elephants laden with 
treasure, marching two abreast; 6,000 bul- 
locks with rice ; 100 carts with arrack; and 
several hundred coolies with other supplies. 
The war was viewed by the British par- 
hiaament as the inevitable consequence of 
the cruelty and aggression of Tippoo. The 
energetic measures of Lord Cornwallis were 
warmly applauded, and reinforcements of 
troops, with specie to the amount of 
£500,000, sent to assist his operations. 
Comprehensive arrangements were made for 
provisioning the troops, by taking advantage 
of the extensive resources and experience of 
the Brinjarries,t or travelling corn-mer- 
chants, who form a distinct caste, and enjoy, 
even among the Icast civilised native states, 
an immunity for life and property, based on 
the great services rendered by these neutral 
traders to all parties indiscriminately, from 
a very remote period. Measures were like- 
wise adopted for the introduction of a more 
efficient system of intelligence. The gen- 
eral campaign which opened under these 


auspicious circumstances, was attended with | 


complete success. ‘The intermediate opera- 
tions were marked by the capture of the 
hill-forts of Nundydroog, Savendroog, and 
Ootradroog. All three were situated on 
lofty granite rocks, and deemed well-nigh in- 
accessible—especially Savendroog (the rock 
of death); and so implicit was, the con- 
fidence placed by Tippoo in the strength 
of its natural and artificial defences, that he 
received with joy the tidings of the assault, 
making sure that the malaria for which the 
neighbouring jungle had acquired a fearful 
celebrity, would fight against the English, 


and slay one-half, leaving the other to fall | 


by the sword. But the very character of 
the place diminished the watchfulness of its 
garrison, and tempted them to witness with 


plundered village maiden; from oxen, sheep, and 
poultry, to the dried salt-fish of the Concan. ‘The 
tables of the moneychangers, overspread with tne 
coins of every country of the east, were not wanting 
in this motley anand Cre and among the various 
trades carried on with remarkable activity, was 
that of a tanner, so that the English officers were 
enabled to obtain, by means of ambulatory tan-pits, 
what their own Indian capitals could not then pro- 
duce, except as European imports—excellent sword- 
belts.—(Afysoor, iii., 168-’9.) 
+ A Persian compound, designating their office. 
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contemptuous indifference the early ap- 
proaches of the besiegers, who, after a series 
of Herculean labours (in which the utmost 
exertions of human strength and_ skill, 
were aided in an extraordinary manner by 
the force and sagacity of some admirably- 
trained elephants), at length succeeded in 
effecting a practicable breach in what formed 
the lower wall of the rock, although it rose 
1,500 feet from a base of above eight 
miles in circumference. Jord Cornwallis 


‘ and General Medows stood watching with 


intense anxiety the progress of the assault, 
which commenced an hour before noon on 
the 2lst December, 1791. The band of the 
52nd regiment played “Britons, strike 
home ;” and the troops mounted with a 
steady gallantry which completely unnerved 
the native forces assembled to defend the 
breach. A hand-to-hand encounter with 
men who had already overcome such tre- 
mendous obstacles, was sufficient to alarm 
the servants of a more popular master than 
Tippoo, and they fled in disorder, tumbling 
over one another in their eager ascent of 
the steep and narrow path which led to the 
citadel, The pursuers followed with all 
specd ; but the majority of the fugitives had 
effected their entrance, when a sergeant of 
the 71st regiment shot, at a distance, the 
soldier who was closing the first gate. All 
the other barriers the Iinglish passed together 
with the enemy, of whom about 100 were 
slain, while many others perished among 
the precipitous rocks, in endeavouring to 
escape. This important enterprise, which 


, the commander-in-chief had contemplated 


as the most doubtful operation of the war, 
was effected in twelve days from the first 
arrival of the troops. The casualties were 
not numerous, and the actual assault only 
lasted an hour, and involved the loss of no 
single life on the side of the besiegers. It 
was well-timed ; for even so much as half-an- 
hour’s delay would have sufficed to bring 
to the scene of action the Mysoorcan de- 
tachment, then fast approaching to aid 
their comrades. 

The counter-hostilities of Tippoo were 


*In detaining the garrison close prisoners, not- 
withstanding a proviso for their liberation. Ba 
faith was the notorious characteristic of ‘lippoo, 
who, says Col. Wilks, could not be made to appre- 
ciate the value of truth even as a convenience. 
Among his letters, translated by Col. Kirkpatrick, is 
one in which he desires the commander of an attack 
on a Mahratta fortress to promise anything until he 
got possession, and then to every living thing— 
man, woman, child, dog, and cat—to the sword, ex- 
cept the chief, who was to be reserved for torture. 
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feebly condugted ; but the irrepressible ten- 
dency of the Mahrattas for freebooting on 
their own account, led them again to de- 
range the plans of Lord Cornwallis, by neg- 
lecting to support General Abercromby, and 
their misconduct facilitated the conquest of 
the fort of Coimbatore by the Mysooreans. 
The flagrant violation of the terms of sur- 
render* (a besetting sin on the part of Tip- 
poo), afforded a reason for rejecting his 
overtures for peace; and on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1792, Lord Cornwallis, in conjunc- 
tion with the Hyderabad and Poona armies, 
advanced to the attack of Seringapatam, 
under the walls of which the sultan, with his 
whole force, lay encamped. Aware of his 
inability to compete in the field with the 
formidable confederacy by which he was 
opposed, Tippoo hoped to be able to hold 
out against their combined efforts in his 
island-capital,t by keeping them at bay 
until the want of supplies, in an already 
exhausted country—or, in any case, tlic 
recurrence of the monsoon—should compel 
their retreat. The dilatory and unskilful 
tactics of the native troops would probably 
have contributed to realise these anticipa- 
tions; but the English commander-in-chicf 
correctly appreciated the danger of delay, 
and chose to incur the charge of rashness by 
attempting to surprise the tiger in his den, 
rather than waste strength and resources 
in the dispiriting operations of a tedious and 
precarious blockade. It was deemed inad- 
visable to await the arrival of expected 
reinforcements from Bombay, or even to 
divulge the plan of attack to the allies, who, 
on the night of the 6th, were astounded by 
the news that a handful of infantry, un- 
supported by cannon or cavalry, were on the 
march to attack the dense host of Tippoo, 
in a fortified camp under the walls of 
his capital; and that Lord Cornwallis, in 
person, commanded the division destined to 
penctrate the centre of the hostile force ; 
having gone to fight, as they expressed it,f 
like a private soldicr. The sultan had 
just finished his evening’s repast when the 
alarm was given.§ Ife mounted, and beheld 

+ Seringapatam is situated on an island formed by 


d| two branches of the Cauvery, which after separating 


to a distance of a mile and a-half, again unites about 
five miles below the point of division. A “bound 
hedge” of bamboo and other strong shrubs sur- 
rounded the capital, and ‘Tippoo’s encampment oc- 
cupied an enclosure between this hedge and the river. 

t There were two other columns, commanded by 
General Medows and Colonel Maxwell. 

§ ‘The Indians usually attack at midnight or day- 
break. 
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by the light of the moon an extended column 
passing rapidly through his camp, driving 
before them a cloud of fugitives, and making 
directly for the main ford of the stream 
which lay between them and the capital. 
This movement threatened to cut off the 
retreat of Tippoo, who perceiving his danger, 
hastened across the ford in time to clude 
the grasp of his pursuers and take up a 
position on a commanding summit of the 
fort, from whence he continued to issue 
orders till the morning. His troops had 
already deserted by thousands. One band, 
10,000 strong (the Ahmedy Chelahs, com- 
posed of the wretched Coorgs), wholly dis- 
appeared and escaped to their native woods, 
accompanied by their wives and children ; 
and many of the Assud Qollahees (a similar 
description of corps) followed their example. 
A number of Europeans, forcibly detained 
in the service of Tippoo Sultan, likewise 
fled to the protection of the English, in- 
cluding an old Frenchman, named Bleévette, 
who had chiefly constructed the six re- 
doubts which offered the most formidable 
obstacles to the assailants. Two of these 
were captured and retained by English de- 
tachments, at the cost of much hard fight- 
ing. The night of the 7th afforded an 
interval of rest to both parties, and time to 
ascertain the extent of their respective losses. 
That of the British was stated at 535 men, 
including killed, wounded, and missing ; that 
of the enemy at 23,000, of whom 4,000 
had fallen in the actual contest. On the 
following morning operations were com- 
menced against the strong triangular-shaped, 
water-washed fort, in which the sultan had 
taken refuge. Ilis gorgeously furnished 
garden-palace was turned into an hospital 
for the wounded English, and the magnificent 
cypress groves, and other valuable trees, cut 
down to afford materials for the siege. Gen- 
eral Abercromby arrived in safety with the 
Bombay army, having perfected a line of 
communication with the Malabar coast; the 
Brinjarries maintained such abundance in 
the camp of Cornwallis as had not been 
known since the commencement of the war; 
and the soldiers, stimulated by the hepe of 
speedily liberating, with their own hands, the 
survivors of their murdered countrymen, 
worked with unflagging energy at the breach- 
ing batteries. Tippoo, seriously alarmed, 
made overtures for peace, and after much 
delay, occasioned by his treacherous and 
unstable policy, and his unceasing efforts to 
gain time, was at length compelled to sign a 


872 TIPPOO PURCHASES PEACE WITH HALF HIS KINGDOM—1792, 


preliminary treaty, the terms of which in- 
volved the cession of half his territories to 
the allies, and the payment of about three 
million and a-half sterling. Twoof his sons, 
boys of eight and ten years of age, were 
delivered up to Lord Cornwallis, as hostages 
for the confirmation and fulfilment of the 
agreement ; but despite this guarantee, Tip- 
poo showed evident signs of an inclination 
to renew hostilities, on finding that the 
English insisted on his relinquishment of 
Coorg, the rajah of which principality he 
had hoped to seize and exhibit as a tcrrible 
instance of vengeance. Lord Cornwallis, 
who appears to have acted throughout the 
war with equal energy and moderation, 
endeavoured to conciliate him by the sur- 
render of Bangalore—a fortress and dis- 
trict which, in a military point of view, far 
surpassed Coorg in value; but on the latter 
point he took decided ground, justly deem- 
ing it a clear duty to reward the good ser- 
vice rendered by the rajah, by preserving 
him from the clutches of his relentless foe. 
Preparations for a renewed siege at length 
brought matters to an issue. The previous 
arrangements were formally confirmed by 
Tippoo on the 19th of March, and the treaty 
delivered to Lord Cornwallis and the allies 
by the royal hostages. 

The total territorial revenue of the 
sultan, according to the admitted schedule, 
averaged from about two-and-a-half to three 
million sterling, one-half of which was now 
made over to the allies, to be divided by 
them in equal portions, according to the 
original terms of the confederation. By the 
addition now made to their possessions, the 
boundary of the Mahrattas was again ex- 
tended to the river Toombuddra. The 
allotment of the Nizam reached from the 
Kistna beyond the Pennar, and included the 
forts of Gunjecotah and Cuddapah, and the 
province of Kurpa. The British obtained 
Malabar and Coorg, the province of Dinde- 
gul (a valuable accession to their southern 
territory), together with Baramahl and the 
Lower Ghauts, which formed an iron boun- 
dary for Coromandel. The Anglo-Indian 
army were ill-pleased with this termination 
of the war. They had set their hearts on 
nothing less than the storming of Seringa- 
patam ; and when, in consequence of Tippoo’s 
overtures for peace, orders were given to 
desist from further operations, they be- 
came, says an officer who was prescnt, 
“ dejected to a degree not to be described, 
and could with difficulty be restrained from 
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continuing their work.” Their dissatisfac- 


tion was increased by the miserable artifice 
of Tippoo, who, desirous of assuming before 
his own troops a defiant attitude, although 
really a suitor for peace, gave secret orders 
to fire on the English soldiery, both with 
cannon and musketry. Under sueh circum- 
stances, it needed all the weight of the public 
and private character of Lord Cornwallis, to 
enforce the admirable precept with which 
the general orders to the victorious troops 
concluded,—‘“ that moderation in success is 
no less expected from brave men than gal- 
lantry in action.” In acknowledgment of 
their excellent conduct, a donation, equal to 
twelve months’ batta, was awarded them, out 
of the money exacted from the sultan. The 
disinterestedness of the commander-in-chief 
and of General Medows was displayed in 
their refusal to accept any portion of this 
sum, or of the prize-money. Their cordial 
co-operation and perfect confidence in each 
other’s zeal and integrity, had been con- 
spicuous throughout the war, forming a 
pleasing contrast to the divided counsels and 
personal quarrels which had, of late years, 
diminished the efficiency of the military and 
civil services of the officers of the com- 
pany. This unanimity enabled Lord Corn- 
wallis to take full advantage of the influence 
he possessed over the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas, ‘Their mutual distrust, combined 
with the respect inspired by the English 
commander-in-chief, led them to entrust 
to him the sole control of the late opera- 
tions. These were no sooner terminated by 
the treaty of Seringapatam, than occasions 
of quarrel reappeared among the allics. 
The Nizam, by far the weakest of the three 
powers, petitioned to be allowed to retain 
the services of a British detachment. His 
request was granted, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the Mahrattas, whose discontent at 
finding him thus favoured, was aggravated 
by the refusal of Lord Cornwallis to suffer a 
similar stipendiary force to be permanently 
annexed to the army of the peishwa, or 
rather of his ambitious guardian, Nana 
Furnavees, In this case the concession 


* De Boigne was a Savoyard by birth, and had 
been an ensign in the service of the E. I. Cy. 

+t Among the few who faithfully adhered to the 
cause of Shah Alum, was the widow of the notorious. 
Sumroo, who had entered the imperial service, or 
rather that of Nujeef Khan, after quitting Oude, and 
married the daughter of an impoverished Mogul 
noble. The “ Begum Sumroo” received Christian ba 
usm, at the request of her husband. After his death, 
m 1778, she was suffered to retain the jaghire 
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must have provoked immediate hostilities 
with Mahadajee Sindia, since it was to 
oppose his large and formidable corps of 
regular artillary (under De Boigne* and 
other European officers), that the services of 
an English detachment were especially de- 
sired. Such a procedure would have been 
inconsistent with the pacific policy by which 
it was both the duty and inclination of Lord 
Cornwallis to abide; and Sindia was there- 
fore suffered to retain, without interference 
on the part of the only enemy he feared, 
the dominant position which the time-serving 
policy of Hastings had first helped him to 
assume, as vicegerent of the Mogul empire. 
His power, before reaching its present height, 
had received a severe check, from the efforts 
of other ambitious chiefs to obtain posses- 
sion of the person, and wield authority in 
the name, of the hapless Shah Alum,f who, 
from the time of the death of his brave 
general, Nujeef Khan, in 1782, had been 
tossed about, like a child’s toy, from one 
usurper to another—a_ tool vag their 
prosperity, a scape-goat in adversity. Sindia 
became paramount in 1785; but having 
engaged in war with ,Pertab. Sing of Jey- 
poor, advantage was taken of his absence by 
Gholam Kadir Khan, the son of Zabita 
Khan, the Rohilla, to gain possession of 
Delhi in 1788. ‘This he accomplished 
through the treachery of the nazir or chief 
eunuch, to whom the management of the 
imperial establishment was entrusted. The 
inmates of the palace were treated by the 
usurper with a degree of malicious barbarity 
which it is hardly possible to conceive any 
human being evincing towards his unoffend- 
ing fellow-creatures, unless actually pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit. After cruelties 
of all descriptions had been practised to 
extort from the members and retainers of 
the imperial family every article of value 
which still remained in their possession, 
Gholam Kadir continued to withhold from 
them even the necessaries of life, so that 
several ladies perished of hunger; and others, 
maddened by suffering, committed suicide. 
The royal children} were compelled to 


granted to him for the support of five battalions of 
disciplined sepoys and about 200 Europeans, chiefly 
artillerymen, whose movements she directed from 
her a Ae even on the actual field of battle. 
An imprudent marriage with a German, named 
Vaissaux, fora time endangered her influence; but 
after his seizure by the mutinous troops, and death 
by his own hand, she regained her authority. 

t The Shahzada, Prince Jewan Bukht, had taken 
refuge at Benares. Lord Cornwallis granted him a 
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perform the most humiliating offices; and 
when Shah Alum indignantly remonstrated 
against the atrocities he was compelled to 
witness, the Rohilla sprang upon him with 
the fury of a wild beast, flung the vencrable 
monarch to the ground, knelt on his breast, 
and, with his dagger, pierced his eyc-balls 
throtigh and through. ‘The return of 
Sindia terminated these horrible sccnes. 
Gholam Kadir took to flight, but was cap- 
tured by the Mahratta chicf, who cut off 
lis nose, ears, hands, and feet, and sent 
him in an iron cage to Shah Alum—a fear- 
ful example of retributive barbarity. He 
perished on the road, and his accomplice, 
the treacherous nazir, was trodden to death 
by an elephant. The condition of the im- 
perial family, though ameliorated, remaincd 
barely tolerable during the supremacy of 
Sindia; for the stated allowance for the 
support of the emperor and his thirty chil- 
dren, though liberal in its nominal amount, 
was so irregularly paid, that the royal 
household often wanted the necessarics of 
life. 

The arrogance of Mahadajec increased 
with his power ;* and not only the Nizam 
aud the Poona ministry headed by Nana 
Furnavees, but even the English, began to 
contemplate an approaching struggle as in- 
evitable; when their apprehensions were 
unexpectedly removed by his death, of fever, 
in February, 1794, aged sixty-seven. He 
Ieft no male issue, but bequeathed his ex- 
tensive territorial possessions to lis great- 
nephew and adopted son, Dowlut Rao, then 
a youth of fifteen. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis 
ended in the preceding year; its concluding 
feature being the capture, once again, of 
Pondicherry and all the French settlements 
in India, in consequence of the national 


yearly stipend of four lacs (promised, but not paid, 
hy the vizier of Oude), which, after the death of the 
prince, was continued to his family by the E. I. Cy. 
* What a blow would have been inflicted on the 
pride and bigotry of Aurungzebe, could it have been 
toretold that one of his dynasty would be compelled, 
by a Mahratta, to sign a decree forbidding the 
slaughter of kine throughout the Mogul dominions. 
Yet this was enforced by Sindia on Shah Alum. 

+ In the year ending April, 1793, the receipts of 
the company in India amounted to £8,225,628; the 
total expenses to £7,007,050: leaving a surplus of 
£1,218,578 clear gain. In the outgoings, were in- 
cluded the interest of Indian debts (the principal of 
which amounted to £7,971,665), and money sup- 
plied to Bencoolen and other distant settlements ; 
making o drawback of £702,443. The debts in 
England, exclusive of the capital stock, were 
£10,988,518, The capital stock had been increased 
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declaration of war. The charter of the 
K, I. Cy. was at the same time (1793) 
renewed for a term of twenty years. Ar. 
rangements were made for the relief of the 


financial difficulties of Mohammed Ali. ; 
The management of the revenues of ther¢ 


Carnatic, which had been temporarily as. 


sumed by Lord Cornwallis during the war, 


was partially restored to the nabob at its 
conclusion, and the payments to his credi- 
tors reduced from the twelve lacs of pagodas 
(conceded to them most improperly by the 
Board of Control in 1785), to somewhat 
more than six lacs. Attempts were like- 
wise made, but with little success, to induce 
the profligate Asuf-ad-Dowlah to adopt 
reformatory measures, to stay the ruin which 
seemed about to overwhelm the fair province, 
or rather kingdom, of Oude. ~ 
ADMINISTRATION OF Six Joun Suore.— 
This gentleman (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth) had been many vears in the service 
of the company, and was selected for the 
high post of governor-general,t expressly on 
account of the ability and perseverance 
which he had brought to bear on the in- 
tricate and little understood question of 
Indian revenue. His pacific disposition 
was likewise viewed as affording a guarantee 
for the fulfilment of the strict injunctions of 
the British parhament—to shun every de- 
scription of aggressive warfare on behalf of 


the company, whether in the character of a | 


principal or an ally. Upon the death of 
Mahadajee Sindia, preparations for hostili- 
ties against the Nizam were carried on by his 
young successor, Dowlut Rao Sindia, with the 
co-operation of the Poona authorities and 
all the leading Mahratta chieftains.§ The 
attempts of Sir John Shore at friendly 
mediation were treated with insulting indif- 
ference by the Mahrattas, so soon as they 


in 1789, from four to five million, on which sum a 
dividend of ten-and-a-half per cent. was now paid. 
t General Medows had been offered the position 
on the expected resignation of Lord Comnwallis} but 
he declined it, declaring his intention of staying in 


India just long enough “to lead the storming party | 
at Seringapatam, or until the war is over;” and no | 
longer. He adds, that he had saved £40,000 out of | 


the liberal appointments of the company, and should 
feel amply compensated if they pronounced “ the la- 
bourer worthy of his hire.”—(Auber’s India, ii., 121.) 
§ Tookajee Holcar and the rajah of Berar, with 
the representative of the Puar and other influential 
families, took the field; while the Guicowars from 
Guzerat, and others, sent detachments to join the gen- 
eral assembly of Mahrattas, gathered together for the 
last time under the nominal authority of the peishwa, 
Madhoo Rao II., who was himself completely con- 
trolled by Nana Furnavees.—(Duff, iii., 111.) 
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perceived his determination of preserving a 
strict neutrality. The Nizam advanced to 
Beder, where the enemy hastened to give 
him battle. After an indecisive action, he 
retreated by night to Kurdla, a small fort 
He was _ besieged, 
closely blockaded, and compelled to pur- 
‘chase peace by the most ignominious con- 
cessions, which, if carried out, would have 
completely crippled his resources, and left 
him at the mercy of his old foe, Nana 
Furnavees. But at this crisis the ‘“ Mah- 
ratta Machiavelli” overreached himself. 
The severity and excess of his precautionary 
measures wrought upon the high spirit of 
the young ‘peishwa (then one-and-twenty 
vears of age) with unexpected violence, 


! the widow of the late Madhoo Rao II. 


and, in a moment of deep depression, 
caused by the indignity to which he was 
| subjected, he flung himself from a terrace of 
the palace, and expired in the course of 
two days, after expressing a strong desire 
that his cousin, Bajee Rao, should succeed 
_to the authority of which he had been 
defrauded.* This arrangement would have 
been generally popular ; for Bajec Rao, then 
about twenty years of age, bore a high cha- 
-racter for skill in manly and military exer- 
cises, and was besides decply read in ancient 
. Brahminical lore, and a studious follower of 
the intricate observances of caste. Beneath 
this fair surface lay, as Nana Furnavees 
truly declared, the weakness of his father 
Ragoba, and the wickedness of his mother 
. Anundee Bye, as yet undeveloped. 

The talents of Bajee Rao, even had they 
deen likely to be used for good instead of 
for evil, would probably have been equally 
opposed to the views of the minister, who 
wanted a mere puppet to occupy the musnud 
on public occasions, and then rcturn to his 
gilded prison. With this intent he caused 


(herself a mere child) to adopt an infant, 
whom he proclaimed peishwa. Sindia 
espoused the cause of Bajec Rao, and the 
dissensions which followed enabled Nizam 
Ali to procure a release from three-fourths 
of the cessions and payments stipulated for 
by the treaty of Kurdla. 

The remaining events during the admin- 
istration of Sir John Shore may be briefly 


* Bajee Rao had endeavoured to open a secret in- 
tercourse with Madhoo Hao, which being discovered 


by Nana Furnavees, drew severe reproaches and | the patron, and Charles Wilkins a member. 


More strict surveillance on both cousins,—( Duff.) 


in general, sustained a heavy loss in the death of the 


_ t In this year the Calcutta bench, and orientalists | the zeal of Lord Hobart, governor of Madras. 


upright judge and distinguished scholar, Sir William | of Asuf-ad-Dowlah were all supposititious. 


noted. Fyzoolla Khan, the Rohilla ruler of 
Rampore and its dependent districts, died in 
1794.¢ His eldest son, Mohammed Ali, 
succeeded to, the government, but was 
seized and murdered by his younger brother, 
Gholam Mohammed Khan, who was in turn 
deposed by the conjoined troops of the 
English and the vizier. A jaghire of ten 
Jacs of revenue was conferred on Ahmed 
Ali, the youthful son of the murdered ruler; 
provision was made for the maintenance of 
Gholam Mohammed, who came to reside at 
Benares, under the protection of the Bri- 
tish government; and the treasures and 
remaining territory of the late Fyzoolla 
Khan, were delivered up to the wasteful 
and profligate Asuf-ad-Dowlah. 

Mohammed Ali, of Arcot, died in 1795, 
aged seventy-eight, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Omdut-al-Omrah. In the 
same year the English effected the com- 
plete reduction of the Dutch scttlements 
in Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin, and the Cape of Good Hope.t Asuf- 
ad-Dowlah died in 1797. A dispute con- 
cerning the succession arose between his 
brother Sadut Ali, and his alleged son 
Vizier Ali, a youth of seventeen, said to be 
of spurious descent.§ Sir John Shore 
eventually decided in favour of the former, 
with whom he entered into a new treaty, by 
which the fort of Allahabad was made over 
to the English, the annual subsidy increased 
to seventy-six lacs of rupees, twelve lacs 
guaranteed by the vizier as compensation 
money for the expenses incurred in the 
recent interference, and an annual pension 
of a lac and a-half of rupees settled on 
Vizier Ali, beside other arrangements re- 
garding the support of the company’s troops, 
decmed necessary for the defence of Oude. 

In the beginning of 1798, the governor- 
general, who had been raised to the peerage 
with the title of Lord Teignmouth, resigned 
his position on account of ill-health, and 
returned to England. Despite his high 
character as a financier, the pecuniary re- 
sults of his four years’ sway were disastrous, 
and the scourge of war was but temporarily 
delayed. Tippoo evidently waited an oppor- 
tunity to renew hostilities; and the expen- 
sive preparations made to invade Mysoor, in 


Jones, aged forty-eight. He was the first president 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Warren Hastings 


t ‘These conquests were mainly effected through 


§ On inquiry, it appeared that the alleged children 


' interest. 
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the event of his taking part with the Dutch, 
together with the requirements of the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, obliged the 
| supreme government, in 1796, to open the 
treasury for a loan bearing twelve per cent. 


In the following year, increasing 
involvements compelled a considerable re- 
duction in the investments—a step never 
taken, it will be recollected, except under 
the stern pressure of necessity. 
ADMINISTRATION OF Lory Morninaton 
(Marquis Wetuestey.)—An impending 
war with Mysoor, intricate political rela- 
tions based on the temporary interest of 
other native powers, an exhausted trea- 
sury, and an increasing debt,—such were 
the difficulties that awaited the successor of 
Lord Teignmouth. After some delay, the 
choice—happily for England and for India— 
fell upon a nobleman no less distinguished 
for decision of purpose than for deliberation 
and forethought in counsel, gifted with a 
mind alike capable of grasping the grandest 
plans, and of entering into the minute de- 
tails so important to good government. 
Lord Mornington was but seven-and-thirty 
when he was selected for the arduous office 
of exercising almost irresponsible authority 
over British India; but he had been early 
called to play an important part in public 
life, and had, from circumstances, been led 
to regard Indian affairs with peculiar interest, 
even before his appointment as one of the 


' 81x commissioners of the Board of Control, 


* The Earl of Mornington (afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley) was descended from an ancient family, 
whose founders went over to Ireland with Strong- 
bow, and held (on the tenure of bearing the royal 
standard “ guando opus fuerit”) the castle and manor 
of Dangan, in the county Meath, where the futnre 
governor-general of India was horn in 1760. ‘The 
name of his father fills an honoured place in the 
musical annals of Kngland, as the composer of some 
of the finest chants and glees in the language: his 
mother, the Countess of Mornington, was highly 
gifted both in person and in intellect, and espectally 
remarkable for force of character, which she retained 
unimpaired even to advanced age, and transmitted 
to at least three of her sons—the subject of this 
notice, the Iron Duke,” and Baron Cowley. ‘The 
death of Lord Mornington, in 1781, arrested the 
college studics of his young successor, and called 
him when scarcely of age, to relinquish the classic 
pursuits by which he might else have become too 
exclusively engrossed, for the severer duties of pub- 
lic life. Close intimacy with the Cornwallis family, 
doubtless contributed to direct his attention to In- 
dian affairs; and the influence of the Eton holidays 
regularly passed with Archbishop Cornwallis at Lam- 
beth Palace, from 1771 to 1779, had probably its 
effect in producing, or at least strengthening the love 
of justite and high sense of honour for which the 
young lord became distinguished, as well as in im- 
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in 1793.* In this position he continued 
for the ensuing five years, attending seda- 
lously to its duties, and availing himself to 
the utmost of the opportunities it afforded 
of becoming intimately acquainted with the 
condition of the E. I. Cy., the mode of gov- 
ernment adopted in the three presidencies, 
and the position and history of neighbouring 
powers. The subject was, to the highest 
degree, attractive to a statesman who con- 
sidered that “the majesty of Great Britain 
was her trade, and the throne of the com- 
merce of the world the fittest object of her 
ambition.” The able and indefatigable, but 
prejudiced historian of India, was probably 
but imperfectly acquainted with the cha- 
racter and antecedents of Lord Morning- 
ton, when he remarked that he came out 
as a war-governor: still less ground existed 
for the assertion, that his lordship had 
‘possessed but little time for acquainting 
himself with the complicated affairs of 
India, when all his attention was attracted 
to a particular point.”t The remarkable 
letter, addressed to Lord Melville from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1798,t abundantly 
attests the extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation already accumulated by the writer, 
as well as the profound and_ far-sighted 
views which he had been enabled to form 
therefrom. The mental qualifications of 
Lord Mornington were rendered gencrally at- 
tractive by the dignified and courteous bear- 
ing, and the swect, yet powerful utterance 


planting the deep and clear views of religion which 
formed the solace of his honoured age. His first 
care was the voluntary liquidation of his father’s 
debts; the next, a most liberal provision for the edu- 
cation of his brothers and sisters, especially for that 
of Arthur, whose capacities he early appreciated. A 
brilhant career in the Irish Ifouse of Parliament, 
was speedily followed and surpassed by his success 
as an orator in the British House of Commons, where, 
strangely enough, his first speech was in reprobation 
of the conduct of Lord North in making Warren 
Hastings governor-general of India, after his un- 
principled conduct Seen the Rohillas. The 
opinions delivered by him on the questions of war 
with the French republic, the disputes regarding the 
regency, the abolition of the Irish parliament, and 
Catholic emancipation, have their page in history; but 
none occupy a highe? place in the memory of those 
who cherish the name of the Marquis Wellesley, 
than his unwavering and indignant denbacinticl of 
the slave-trade, which he declared to be an “ aboml- 
nable, infamous, and bloody traffic,” the continuance 
of which it was a disgrace to Great Britain to sanc- 
tion, even for an hour. (Vide Debate on motion 
of Mr. Dundas for gradual abolition, April, 1792.) 

+ Mill’s India ; edited by Prof. Wilson, vi., 73. 

t Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the 
Marquis Wellesley; edited by R, Montgomery 
Martin, i., 1—15. Murray: London, 1836. 


' been already some months in India. 
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which enhanced the effect of his rare elo- 
quence. His small but perfectly symmetrical 
figure, formed a worthy model for the chisels 
of Bacon and Chantry; while the easel 
of Lawrence rendered thie delicate but clearly 
defined outline of the nose and mouth, the 
soft, gazelle-like* eyes and dark arched 
brows, in contrast with the silver locks 
which clustered round his lofty forehead— 
scarcely less publicly known, in his own 
time, than the remarkable profile and eagle- 
eye of his younger brother arc at present. 
On his arrival in Madras, in April, 1798, 
Lord Mornington was accompanied by his 
younger brother Henry, afterwards Lord 
Cowley, in the capacity of private secre- 
tary. The future duke, then Lt.-Col. Wel- 
lesley, with his regiment (the 33rd), had 
After 
a brief stay at Madras (of which presidency 
Lord Clive, the son of the hero of Arcot, 
was appointed governor), Lord Mornington 
proceeded to Calcutta, and commenced a 
serics of civil reforms; but his attention 
was speedily arrested by the intrigues of 
Tippoo and some French adventurers, who, 
though in themselves of small importance, 
might, he well knew, at any moment give 
place to, or acquire the rank of powerfully 
supported representatives of their nation. 
In fact, schemes to that effect were in pro- 
cess of development; though the success of 
the British by sea and Jand, the victories of 
Nelson on the Nile, and that of Acre by Sir 
Sidney Smith, in conjunction with Lord 
Mornington’s own measures, eventually pre- 
vented Buonaparte from putting into exccu- 
tion his cherished plan of wresting from Eng- 
land her growing Indian empire. The re- 
publican gencral and his great adversarics, 
the brothers Wellesley, had a long series of 
diplomatic hostilities to wage in distant 
hemispheres, before the last fierce struggle 
which convulsed the European continent 
with the death-throes of the usurped au- 
thority of the citizen emperor! Their 
hattle-fields and council-chambers, as yet, 
lay wide apart; but the letters of Buona- 
parte to Tippoo Sultan and to Zemaun Shah, 
the successor of the fierce Doorani conqueror 
of Paniput, who had threatened to renew 
the incursions of his grandsire in Ilindoo- 
stan, served to convey an impression to the 


* This expression may savour of exaggeration or 
affectation to persons unacquainted with Lord Wel- 
lesley, ‘hose who have watched him while speak- 
ing on subjects which touched his feelings, will, on the 
contrary, consider the comparison a poor compliment 


native princes that a European power did 
exist, eagerly waiting its opportunity to fight 
the English with their own weapons. So 
strongly impressed was Tippoo with this con- 
viction, that he sent ambassadors to the 
French governor of the Mauritius (M. Ma- 
lartic), with proposals for an offensive and 
defensive alliance against their mutual rival, 
offering to bear the whole expenses of the 
French auxiliary force to be sent to his as- 
sistance, and to furnish them with every ac- 
customed allowance except wine and spirits, 
with which he declared himself entirely un- 
provided. The truth was, that Tippoo, in 
landable conformity with the ordinance of 
his standard of action, the Koran, forbade 
his subjects to use any description of intox- 
icating plants or beverages; and, as far as 
possible, caused the white poppy and the 
hemp-plant to be destroyed even in private 
gardens. ‘Those only who, like Colonel Tod 
and other travelled historians, have had the 
opportunity of searching out for themselves 
authentic records illustrative of the condi- 
tion of the people of India at different 
epochs, can fully appreciate the political 
importance of this measure, and its proba- 
ble effect in tending to stay the moral and 
physical degradation which the abuse of all 
intoxicating compounds never fails to pro- 
duce, especially of that valuable medicine, 
but when misused, detestable drug, opium. 
The offer of the sultan was warmly wel- 
comed by the French governor, and a small 
detachmentf of voluntcers sent to Malabar, 
and received as an carnest of further assist- 
ance. Lord Mornington addressed repeated 
remonstrances to 'Tippou respecting this no- 
torious breach of faith; and received, in re- 
turn, the same empty professions of good-will 
which had been previously made to Lord 
Cornwallis. There was but one course to 
be taken with a man who met all argu- 
ments regarding the hostile operations in 
which he was engaged by positive denial 
or wilful silence; and the governor-general, 
despite the exhausted treasury and financial 
involvements which even a peace-governor 
had been unable to avoid, now found him- 
self compelled to prepare for the renewal of 
war. He proceeded to Madras, where, by 
infusing his own spint into this heretofore 
venal and incapable presidency, he procured 


to eyes gifted with the power of reflecting every vary- 
ing phase of thought and feeling, but ever tender 
and gazelle-like in repose. ee 

+ About 150; composed of convicted criminals and 
the refuse of the rabble of the island.—( Despatches.) 
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the adoption of measures for the complete 
equipment of the armies on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar. The conduct of 
Nizam Ali, the subahdar of the Deccan, 
afforded much ground for uneasiness. The 
refusal of Sir John Shore to suffer the Eng- 
lish subsidiary detachment to fight against 
the Mahrattas, had induced him to raise 
a large corps, trained and officered by 
French adventurers, under the immediate 
superintendence of a M. Raymond, who was 
justly suspected of being in communication 
with Tippoo. Lord Mornington felt that 
the course of events might render this 
body a nucleus for all powers and persons 
jealous or envious of British supremacy. 
He therefore hastened to make overtures 
for a closer alliance with the Nizam; and on 
the Ist of September, a new treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the subsidiary detachment 
in his service was increased from two to six 
battalions, and the E. I. Cy. became pledged 
for his protection against any unjust de- 
mands on the part of the Mahrattas. The 
Nizam consented to the immediate dis- 
bandment of Raymond’s corps, and the 
surrender of thcir officcrs as prisoners of 
war; but as he manifested some hesitation 
regarding the fulfilment of these stipula- 
tions, the French cantonments were unex- 
pectedly surrounded by the whole English 
force, in conjunction with a body of the 
Hyderabad cavalry. The men, already dis- 
affected,* upon a promise of continued 
employment and the payment of arrears, laid 
down their weapons; the officers were 
quietly arrested, and, in a few hours, 14,000 
men, possessing a train of artillery and a 
well-supplied arsenal, were completely dis- 
armed and disorganised. ‘The private 
property and arrears due to the officers were 
carefully secured to them by the governor- 
general, and arrangements made for their 
honourable treatment and speedy transport 
to their own country. 

The primary importance of neutralising 
the danger of French influence at the court 
of the Nizam, did not blind Lord Morning- 
ton to the advisability of avoiding hostilities 
with the Mahrattas. The supremacy of 


* M. Raymond, o man of considerable talent, died 
a few months before these events, and a struggle for 
ascendancy had induced disunion among the troops, 
who, it may be added, were avowed red republicans. 

+ Words of Lord Cornwallis. 

{ Wellesley Despatches, v., 15. : 

§ The army assembled at Vellore exceeded 20,000 
men, including 2,635 cavalry, and 4,381 Europeans ; 
to which was added the 6,500 men serving with the 
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Nana Furnavees and his baby peishwa, had 
given place to that of Sindia and Bajee 
Rao, with whom Nana had become partially 
reconciled; and through his influence, a 
pledge of co-operation, in the event of a 
war with Mysoor, was given by them, but 
apparently with the most treacherous intent, 

These precautionary measures concluded, 
Lord Mornington felt himself in a position 
to bring matters to an issue. The “ violent 
and faithless’’+ character of the sultan, ren- 
dered it necessary to take summary steps 
for the reduction of his power and arro- 
gance, which had again become alarming, 
The abandonment of his French connexions 
was at first all that was desired; but the ex- 
pense of military preparations having been 
incurred—the cession of the maritime pro- 
vince of Canara, with other territory and a 
large sum of money, the establishment of ac- 
credited residents on the part of the EK. I. Cy. 
and their allies at his capital, and the expul- 
sion of all Frenchmen from his service and 
dominions, were now demanded. Tippoo 
resorted to his old plan of evasion, hoping to 
procrastinate until the season for attacking 
Seringapatam should be past; and when hard 
driven, wrote ‘a tardy consent to receive an 
English envoy to negotiate terms of morc 
intimate alliance with that nation, while, at 
the same time, in his capacity of citizen and 
wearer of the red cap of liberty, he dispatched 
an embassy to the French Directory, solicit- 
ing speedy assistance “to attack and anni- 
hilate for ever our common enemies.’’t 

As on a previous occasion, his duplicity 
was met by a declaration of war; and on the 
5th of March, the British force, under 
General (afterwards Lord) Harris, and that 
of the Nizam under his son Mecr Alum, 
entered the Mysoor territory, with the intent 
of marching directly upon the capital. Lord 
Mornington truly declared, “that an army 
more completely appointed, more amply and 
liberally supplied in every department, or 
more perfect in its discipline and in the 
acknowledged experience, ability, and zeal 
of its officers, never took the field in India.”’§ 
The very abundance of the equipments of 
the invaders formed, in some sort, an im- 


Nizam, and a large body of Hyderabad cavalry. 
The army of the western coast, assembled at Cana- 
nore, under General Stuart, amounted to 6,420 
men, of whom, 1,617 were Europeans ; while a third 
corps, under Coloneis Read and Brown, from the 
southern districts of the Carnatic, at once threat- 
ened the enemy in flank, and secured abundance of 
provisions to the main-body of the invaders. A Bri- 
tish fleet, under Admiral Rainier, lay off the coast. 
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pediment to their speedy progress; and 
this circumstance, together with the cum- 
brous baggage of the Nizam’s troops, and 
the innumerable camp followers, tended to 
produce so much confusion, that the forces 
were repeatedly compelled to halt, and 
destroy a part of the mass of stores with 


‘which they were encumbered; until at 


length, the loss of powder, shot, and other 
military stores, became sufficiently con- 
siderable to excite alarm. Nearly the whole 
of the draught and carriage bullocks, com- 
prising upwards of 60,000, died in the 
march to Seringapatam, although it was 
scarcely retarded a day by the opposition of 
the enemy. In the meantime, General 
Stuart, with the force from Bombay, had 
crossed the western frontier, and been at- 
tacked on the 6th of March, by the sultan 
with a superior force, near Periapatam. 
After a brisk action, in which the rajah of 
Coorg effectively seconded the Unglish 
ecneral by personal bravery and commis- 
sariat supplies,* ‘Tippoo, being worsted, 
drew off his army, and hastened to meet 
the main body of the encmy under General 
Harris. This he accomplished near Mala- 
velly, on the Madoor river, but was again 
defeated with heavy loss. His subsequent 
attempts to impede or harass the progress 


of the invaders, were frustrated by their un- 


expected changes of route; and he learned 
with dismay, that the battcring train, with 
the last of the army, had actually crossed 
the Cauvery fifteen miles east of Seringapa- 
tam, while he was yet at a distance, keep- 
ing guard in an opposite direction,—an 


' indubitable proof how greatly his system 


of intelligence fell short of that maintained 
by his father, Deeply disappointed, he 
summoned his chief officers to his pre- 
sence. ‘We have arrived,” he said, ‘ at 
our last stage; what is your determina- 
tion?” To die with you,” was the unani- 
mous reply; and the assembly separated, 


* The rajah of Coorg had collected 6,360,000 lbs. 
of rice, and 560,000 lbs, of grain, for the use of the 
troops; and his whole conduct during the present 
war, warranted praise equal to that awarded him on 
the previous occasion, of having been “ the only ally 


_ | who had performed all his obligations with fide- 


lity, efficiency, and honour.”—(Aysoor, iii., 247.) 
It is no disparagement to the acknowledged merits 


"and peculiarly chivalrous character of the rajah, to 


add, that he had the deepest wrongs, both as re- 
garded family and national relationship, to avenge 
upon the usurping dynasty. The reduction of Coorg 
had been at first effected by Hyder, through trea- 
cherous interference, during a contested succession. 
Of the two families, one was destroyed; the repre- 


‘ sentative of the other (Veer Rajunder) escaped 
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after a tearful farewell, having resolved to 
intercept the expected passage of the 
English across the stream to the island on 
which Seringapatam is situated, and make 
death or victory the issue of a single battle. 
The equipments of the sultau were in order, 
and his troops well placed to contest the 
fords; but the advancing foe did not ap- 
proach them, but took up a position on the 
south-western side of the fort, on the 5th of 
April, exactly one month after crossing the 
Mysoor frontier, having advanced at the 
rate of not seven miles a-day on hostile 
ground, and not five from the commence- 
ment of the march. The consequence of 
this unexpected tardiness, and of great loss 
of stores, was, that despite the extraordi- 
nary supplies assembled by the governor- 
general, it was ascertained, on the 18th of 
April, that but eighteen days’ provision for 
the fighting men, at half allowance, re- 
mained in store.t The siege was of necessity 
carried on with the utmost diligence. The 
sultan made overtures for peace, but re- 
jected the terms of the preliminary treaty 
now proposed—namely, the surrender of 
his remaining maritime territories, and of 
half his entire dominions, with the pay- 
ment of two crore of sicca rupees, and the 
total renunciation of French auxiliaries. 
Every hour’s delay rendered the position of 
the allics more critical; and on the 28th, 
when the sultan renewed his proposals for a 
conference, he was informed that no ambas- 
sadors would be received unless accom- 
panied by four of his sons and four of his 
renerals (including Seyed Ghofar) as hostages, 
with a crore of rupccs, in token of sincerity, 

No answer was returned. Tippoo’s he- 
reditary aversion to the English had been 
raised to the highest pitch by the represen- 
tatives of the French adventurers about his 
person. Naturally sanguine, he had buoyed 
himself up with expectations of the arrival 
of succours direct from France, from Kgypt, 


from the hands of Tippoo, and upon the out- 
break of the previous war, hastened to join the Eng- 
lish. Notwithstanding the ruthless manner in which 
the population and resources of his country had 
been treated, he was able, by his intelligence and 
activity, to aid materially the ope¥ations of the 
Bombay army. Mill, who 1s little inclined to bestow 
raise on Indian princes, speaks of him as possess- 
ing a remarkable “ said ani of mind, and dis- 
playing a generosity and a heroism worthy of a 
more civilised state of society.”—(v., 453.) Col. 
Wilks narrates many actions which confirm this tes- 
timony. So, also, does Major Dirom’s Narratiwe. 

+ There must have been, also, much disgraceful 
jobbery, the effects of which were happily neutral- 
ised by a public tender of 1,200 bullock-loads of rice. 
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or from the Mauritius; and when at length 
the progress of the siege drew from him a 
sincere attempt at negotiation, his haughty 
spirit could not brook the humiliating con- 
ditions named as the price of peace, and he 
suffered hostilities to procced, comforting 
himself with the idea that Seringapatam 
was almost invincible; that the failure of 
supplies would probably even now compel 
the enemy to withdraw; and that, at the 
worst, ‘it was better to die like a soldier, 
than to live a miserable dependent on the 
infidels, in the hst of their pensioned rajahs 
and nabobs.” Despite the manliness of 
Tippoo’s words, his deeds evinced a strange 
mixture of indecision and childish credulity. 
For years he had shown himself the bigoted 
and relentless persecutor of his Hindoo 
subjects; and so effectual had been his 
measures, that only two Brahminical tem- 
ples remained open throughout his domi- 
nions. Yct now, those very Brahmins, 
whom he had compelled to violate the first 
rules of their creed, by fleshing their 
weapons on the bodics of sacred animals, 
were entreated to put up prayers on his 
behalf, and the jebbum* was performed at 
great cost by the orders of a Mussulman 
sovercign, to whom all kinds of magical 
incantation were  professedly forbidden, 
and who simultancously put up earnest 
and reiterated prayers in the mosque, re- 
questing thereto the fervent amen of his 
attendants. Then he betook himself to the 
astrologers, and from them received state- 
ments calculated to decpen the depression 
by which his mind was rapidly becoming 
unhinged. The evident progress of affairs 
might well furnish them with a clue to 
decypher the predictions of the stars, and 
a set of diagrams were gravely exhibited as 
warranting the conclusion, that so long as 
Mars should remain within a particular 
circle, the fort would hold out: he would 
touch the limit on the last day of the lunar 
month, the 4th of May; then it would be 
advisable to offer the oblations prescribed by 
law to deprecate an expected calamity. It 
is possible that the true movers in this 
singular scere may have been certain faith- 
ful servants of Tippoo Sultan, who, as the 
danger increased, beheld with grief his 
accustomed energy give place to a sort 
of despairing fatalism, alternating with 
bursts of forced gaicty, which were echoed 

* See previous p. 3957. . 

+ Baird was taken prisoner with the survivors of 
Col. Baillie’s detachment, and not released until 1784. 
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back by the parasites by whom he had 
become exclusively surrounded. Seyed 
Ghofar was one of the most zealous and 
able of the Mysoorean commanders. Al. 
though wounded at an early period of the 
siege, he did not relax his exertions for the 
defence of the capital, or his efforts to 
awaken its master to action, despite the 
despairing exclamation—“ He is surrounded 
by boys and flatterers, who will not even 
Jet him see with his own eyes. I do not 
wish to survive the result. I am going 
about im search of death, and cannot find 
it.’ On the 8rd of May, a practicable 
breach (100 feet wide) was effected. On 
the morning of tic 4th, the sultan offered 
the oblation before arranged; and after an 
attempt to ascertain the aspect of his des- 
tiny by the reflection of his own face in a 
jar of oil, returned to his accustomed 
station on the fortifications. Seyed Ghofar, 
sceing the trenches unusually crowded, sent, 
word that the attack was about to com- 
mence; but the courtiers persuaded their 
infatuated lord that the enemy would never 
dare the attempt by daylight; and he re- 
pled, that it was doubtless right+to be on the » 
alert, althougl the assault would certainly 
not be made except under cover pf night. 

Excited by such mistaken security, the 
brave officer hastened towards the sultan. 
“T will go,” said he, “and drag him to the 
breach, and make him sce by what a set of 
wretches he is surrounded: I will compel 
him to exert himself at this last moment.” 
The arrival of a party of pioneers, to cut off 
the approach of the foe by the southern 
rampart, induced him to delay his intention 
for the purpose of first giving them their 
instructions; and, while thus engaged, a 
cannon-ball struck him lifeless to the 
ground, and saved him from witnessing the 
realisation of his worst anticipations, 

Tippoo was about commencing his noon- 
day repast, when he learned with dismay 
the fate of his brave servant. The meal was 
scarcely ended before tidings were brought 
of the actual assault, and he hastencd to the 
breach along the northern rampart. 

The leader of the storming party was 
Major-general Baird, who had, at his own 
request, been deputed to head the attack on 
the fortress, within whose walls he had been 
immured in irons for three years and a-half.t 
The hope of releasing captives treacherously 
detained, and of preventing such faithless 
outrages for the future, would, apart from 
less commendable feelings, have been suffi- 
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THE DEATH OF TIPPOO SULTAN—1799. 


cient to excite to the utmost a less ardent 
temperament. Mounting the parapet of 
the breach, in view of both armies he drew 
his sword, and, in a voice which thrilled 
through every heart, called to the columns 
into which the assaulting force* had been 
divided, ‘to follow him and prove them- 
selves worthy the name of British soldiers.” 
A forlorn hope, composed of a sergeant 
aud twelve men, led the van of either 
column, followed by two subaltern detach- 
ments, and were met on the slope of the 
breach by a small but resolute body of My- 
sooreans, Nearly the whole of the first com- 
batants perished, but their place was rapidly 
supplied by the forces led by Baird; and in 
six minutes after the energetic call to arms, 


| the British colours were planted on the 


summit of the breach. This important step 
accomplished, much danger and difficulty 
remained ; for the traverses, especially along 


the northern rampart, were stronger than 


had been cxpected, and the sultan’ in 
person animated the exertions of his de- 
fenders. After much hard fighting, the 
British columns overcame all intermediate 
pbstacles, and’ menaced Tippoo and his sup- 
porters both in front and rear,“ The confu- 
sion then became complete: the Mysooreans 
fled in various directions; some through a 
gateway in the rampart opening on the 
palace, some over the fortifications, and others 
by a water-gate leading to the river. ‘The 
sultan, after long fighting on foot, being 
shightly wounded, was secn to mount his 
horse, but what he lad next done, no one 
knew. It was conjectured that he had taken 
refuge within the palace; and the chief per- 
sons admitted to his confidence during the 
last few perilous days, alleged that obscure. 
hints had escaped him of an intention to fol- 
low the ancient Indian custom, by putting to 
death the females of his family, destroying 
certain private papers, and then sallying 
forth to perish on the swords of his foes. 
According to instructions previously framed, 
Major Allan was deputed to procecd to the 
palace with a flag of truce, and offer protec- 
tion to Tippoo and every one in it, on the 
proviso of immediate and unconditional sur- 
render, The major laid aside his sword, in 
evidence of his peaceable intentions, and 
prevailed upon the attendants to conduct 
him and two brother officers to the presence 


* 


omprising 2,494 Europeans, and 1,882 natives. 
t The fact was subsequently ascertained by ex- 
huming the bodies.. The rumour being in ‘itself 
sufliciehtly probable, may palliate, but cannot justify, 
3D 
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of the two eldest sons of Tippoo, from whom 
he with difficulty obtained warrant for the 
occupation of the palace, within which 
many hundred armed men were assembld; 
while, without the walls, a large body of 
troops were drawn up, with General Buird 
at their head. The fierce excitement of a 
hard-won field had been increased by the 
horrible and only too well authenticated 
information of the massacre of about thir- 
tecn Europeans taken during the sicge;t 
yet the torrent of execration and invective 
was hushed in deep silence when the sons of 
the hated despot passed through the ranks as 
prisoners, on their way to the British camp. 
The royal apartments were searched, due 
care being taken to avoid inflicting any 
needless injury on the feelings of the ladies 
of the harem, by removing them to distinct 
rooms; but still the important question re- 
mained unanswered—what had become of 
the sultan ? 

At length it was discovered that private 
intelligence had reached the killedar, or 
chicf officer in command, that Tippoo was 
lying under the arch of the gateway open- 
ing on the inner fort. General Baird pro- 
eceded to the spot, and searched a dense 
mass of dead and dying, but without suc- 
cess, until a Ilindoo, styled Rajah Khan, 
who lay wounded near the palanquin of 
the sultan, pointed out the spot where his 
master had fallen. ‘Tippoo had reccived two 
musket-balls in the side, when his horse 
being wounded sank under him. Rajah 
Khan, after vainly striving to carry him 
away, urged the necessity of disclosing his 
rank as the sole chance tor his preservation. 
This Tippoo peremptorily forbade, and con- 
tinued to lie prostrate from the loss of blood 
and fatigue, half-buried under a heap of 
his brave defenders, until an English soldier 
coming up to the spot, strove to seize the 
gold buckle of his sword-belt, upon which 
he partly raised himself, scized a sabre that 
lay beside him, and aimed a desperate blow 
at his assailant, who, in return, shot him 
through the temple. 

Thus perished Tippoo Sultan, in the 
forty-seventh year of. his age. ‘The body, 
when eventually dragged forth, was found 
to have been rifled of every ornament except 
an amulet on the right arm, immediately 
below the shoulder. ‘The head was un- 


the threats used by General Baird to the princes and 
others, who had surrendered on the faith of the 
assurances of Major Allan, to draw from them the 
whereabouts of Tippoo.—(Thornton’s India, 1i1., 69.) 
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covered, and, despite the ball which had 
entered a little above the right car and 
lodged in the cheek, and three wounds in 
the body, the stern dignity of the counte- 
nance,* its glowing complexion, the expres- 
sion of the dark full eyes unclosed and sur- 
mounted by small arched eyebrows marred 
by no distortion, were altogether so life- 
like, that the effect, heightened by the rich 
colouring of the waistband and shoulder- 
belt, almost deceived the bystanders; and 
Colonel Wellesley and Major Allan bent 
over the body by the uncertain and flicker- 
ing glare of torch-light, and felt the pulse 
and heart, before being convinced that they 
were indecd looking on a corpse.t ‘The 
remains were deposited beside those of 
Ifyder Ahi, in the superb mausoleum of Lall 
Baug, with every ceremonial demanded by 
Mussulman usage. The minute-gun and 
other military honours, practised by Luro- 
peans, were paid by order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, a ceremonial which, how- 
ever well intended, was misplaced, It 
would have been better taste to have suf- 
fered the bercaved family of the sultan, 
who had diced in defence of his capital, to 
bury their dead, undisturbed by the presence 
of his triumphant foes. Terrific peals of 
thunder and hghtning,t to an extent re- 
markable even in that tempestuous district, 
burst over the island of Seringapatam, and 
formea a fitting close to the funcrcal rites 
of the second and last representative of a 
bricf but blood-stained dynasty. The pre- 


| diction of Ilyder was fulfilled: the cmpire 


he had won his son had lost, and with it 
life itself. The romantic circumstances 
attendant on the death of ‘Tippoo may tend 
to throw a false halo over his character; but 
admiration for his personal bravery, or even 
better-grounded praise for his excellent 


* The sultan was about five feet ten inches in 
height, had a short neck and square shoulders; his 
limbs were slender, feet and hands remarkably small, 
and nose aquiline, Ilis dress consisted of a jacket of 
fine white linen, loose drawers of flowered chintz, a 
crimson girdle, with a handsome pouch slung over 
his shoulder by a belt of red and green silk. 

} ‘This expression, says Col. Wilks, was noticed 
only by those who saw ‘lippoo for the first time; it 
wore off the more apcedily owing to his excessive 
garrulity and harsh, inharmonious voice. 

{ Two officers and several privates were killed. 

§ History of Mysoor, iti., 269, 

| On the 4th of May, there were in the fort 
13,739 regular troops, and 8,100 outside and in the 
intrenchments, with 120 Frenchmen, under the com- 
mand of a chef de brigade, M. Chapuis: In the as- 
sault, 8,000 Mysooreans were killed, including twenty- 
four anelpal officers killed and wounded, beside 
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measure in striving to put down the use of 
intoxicating preparations, which had become 
a very curse to India, must not be permitted 
to disguise the fact that, with few excep- 
tions, his career was one of blood and rapine, 
beside which that of Ilyder appears just and 
compassionate, 

‘Tippoo manifested remarkable industry in 
his endeavours to establish the reputation 
of a reformer; but the regulations framed 
for the government of his dominions, were 
enforced by penaltics of so revolting a cha- 
racter, as alone to prove the lawgiver 
unfit to exercise authority over his fellow- 
men; cqually so, whether these were 
prompted by diabolical wickedness, or the 
aberrations of a diseased intellect. ‘“ His- 
tory,” says Colonel Wilks, “exhibits no prior 
example of a code perverting all possible 
purposes of punishment as a public example, 
combining the terrors of death with cold- 
blooded irony, filthy ridicule, and obscene 
mutilation—the pranks of a monkey with 
the abominations of a monster.”§ Sucha 
despotism, based on usurpation and fraud, 
and exercised with unparalleled ferocity, 
Britain may well rejoice in haying been per- 
mitted to abolish. 

The total military establishment of 
Tippoo was estimated at about 100,000, 
including matchlockmen and peons (revenue 
officers or police); his field army at 47,470 
cftective troops. The granaries, arsenals, 
and magazines of all kinds in Scringapatam, 
were abundantly stored ;|| but a very exag- 
gerated idca had, as is commonly the case, 
been formed of the amount of his treasure 
in gold and jewels, the total value of which 
did not reach a million and a-half sterling, 
und was entircly appropriated by the con- 
quering army. In acknowledgment of the 
energy and forcthought displayed by the 


numbers of inferior rank. The total loss of the 
British, during the siege, was twenty-two officers 
killed and forty-five wounded (twenty-five of these 
in the storming of the citadel); rank and file—Furo- 
peans, 181 killed, 622 wounded, twenty-two missing : 
natives, 119 killed, 420 wounded, and 100 missing. 
In the fort were found 929 pieces of ordnance (373 
brass guns, sixty mortars, eleven howitzers, 466 iron 
guns, and twelve mortars), of which 287 were mounted 
on the fortifications: there were also 424,400 round 
shot; 520lbs, of gunpowder, and 99,000 muskets, 
carbines, &c. Within the fortress were eleven large 
powder-magazines; seventy-two expense magazines ; 
eleven armories for making and furnishing small 
arms; three buildings with machines for boring 
guns; four large arsenals, and seventeen other store- 
houses, containing accoutrements, swords, &c.; and 
many granaries abundantly filled with provisions of 
every description.—(Beatson’s War with Tippoo.) 
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governor-general, in directing the whole 
resources of British India to one point, and 
thus, humanly speaking, ensuring success 
in a single campaign, he was raised a step in 
the peerage,* and informed that, by the con- 
current authority of his majesty’s ministers 
and the Court of Directors, a portion of the 


spoils of Seringapatam, to the value of 


£100,000, would be directed to be appro- 
priated for his use, the remainder to be 
divided among the troops. Lord Wellesley 
was far from rich, but he unhesitatingly 
refused this tempting offer, as an encroach- 
ment on the claims of the army, and, more- 
over, as being an injurious precedent, likely 
to afford the future arbiters of peace and 
war, in India, pecuniary temptations to a 
belligerent policy. A star and badge of the 


order of St. Patrick, composed of some of 


Tippoo’s jewels, was all that he accepted 
at the time. In 180], an annuity of £5,000 
was settled on him by the company. 
Unfortunately, this memorable example 
of disinterestedness did not prevent some 
very disereditable proceedings with regard 
to the distribution of the prize-money ; and 
the commander-in-chicf (IHarris) and six 
general officers (lloyd, Baird, Popham, 
Bridges, Stuart, and Hartley), were con- 
sidered by the home authorities to have 
| appropriated to themselves a very undue 
proportion; General Ilarris, in particular, 
having received one-eighth instead of one- 
| | sixteenth part of the whole. The command 
of Scringapatam was entrusted by ILarris 
to Colonel Wellesley, much to the displea- 
sure of General Baird, who exclaimed-- 
‘Before the sweat was dry on my brow, I 
| | Was superseded by an inferior officer !’ The 
governor-general showed his conviction of the 
propriety of the measure, by subsequently 
investing his brother with the superinten- 
dence of the civil government of Mysoor. 
As, despite his strong family affection, Lord 
Wellesley is universally acknowledged to 
have becn distinguished for a judicious and 
Impartial sclection of particular men for 
particular positions, perfect reliance may be 
placed on his own assertion, that, despite 
the jealousy to which the appointment made 


* Rather a doubtful advantage in the sight of the 


receiver, who was wont to allude to the merging of 


an English earldom into an Irish marquisate, as hav- 
ing changed his English ale into Irish buttermilk. 
+ Baird could not be trusted with such authority. 
Tippoo left three legitimate and seventeen ille- 
gitimate children; twenty-four died before him. 
§ The chiefs of districts submitted cheerfully to the 


Conquerors.” The only opposition offered was that of 
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by Harris would give rise among the senior 
oflicers, he confirmed, and would himself 
have originated it if 
cause, from his 
of the discretion, judgment, temper, and 
integrity” of 
sidered him 
vice.’ + 


necessary, simply be- 
‘knowledge and experience 


Colonel Wellesley, he con- 
“the most proper for the ser- 
The generous warmth with which 
Lord Wellesley cherished the abilities of his 


younger brothers, was, it may be thought, 


part of his private rather than public cha- 
racter; but it was closcly allied with the 
active benevolence which formed the main- 
spring of his whole career, ‘The cadets of 
the service found themselves, dor the first 
time, the objects of almost parental scrutiny. 
Talent, zeal, and industry were found to 
ensure a better welcome at government- 
house, under an administration celebrated 


for a singular union of oriental magnifi- 


eenec, patrician refinement, and scholastic 


lore, than patronage, high birth, or the yet 


more congenial aristocracy of talent could 
obtain, unsupported by meritorious scrvice, 

The disposition made by Lord Wellesley 
of the newly-conqnered territory, was warmly 
approved in England, and excited in India 
a general fecling of surprise at its equity 
and moderation, ‘Lhe fortress of Vellore, 
in the Carnatic, was fitted up for the family 
of ‘Tippoo,f and an allowance made for their 
support, juore Jiberal than that previously 
assigned by him; his chief’ officers were all 
provided for by jaghires or pensions, dis- 
pensed with a well-considered munificence, 
which furnished a striking contrast to the 


parsimonious dealings of their late master, 


The affections of the Tindoo population 
were conciliated$ by an wnlooked-for act of 
generosity. Cham Raj, the pageant-sove- 
reign placed by Hyder on the throne of 
Mysoor in 1772, died of smallpox in 1796, 
Ne had been regularly exhibited in publie 
at the annual feast called the Dussera; but 
Lippoo chose to dispense with the cere- 
mony of nominating a successor, and caused 
the son of Cham Raj, a child of two years 
old, to be removed with his great-grand- 
mothcr (a woman of above ninety), his grand. 
mother, aud other temale relatives, from the 


Dhoondea Waugh, a Mahratta, who after serving 
under Tippoo, set up for himself as leader of a pre- 
datory band, was taken prisoner, and remained in con- 


finement for years in the fortress of Seringapatam. 


Amid the general confusion of the assault he managed 
to escape, and soon collected round him a darin 
band of freebooters; nor was it until after vera 
months’ hostilities, that he was at length defeated and 
slain in a charge of cavalry led by Col. Wellesley. 
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ancient Hindoo palace to a miserable hovel, 
where they were found by the English 
authoritics, in 1799, in a state of deep 
poverty and humiliation. Their sorrow was 
turned into joy and gratitude on being in- 
formed that the conquerors had resolved, 
not simply to restore them to liberty, but 
to place the young prince Kistna Raj 
Oodaveer on the throne* of his fathers, 
in their ancient capital of Mysoor, with 
a revenue excecding that of the former 
Hindoo kingdom. ‘The English reserved to 
themselves, by treaty, the right of inter- 
posing with paramount authority, in the 
event of any financial or political questions 
arising similar to those which had Jong 
distracted the Carnatic; but so far from 
employing their unquestioned supremacy to 
vest (as had been the case on former occa- 
sions) all power and profit in English fune- 
tionarics, nearly every office, civil and 


| military, was left to be filled by the natives 


themselves. Poornea, the experienced and 
trustworthy Hindoo chief minister under 
the usurping dynasty, was continued in 
office with the decided approbation of the 
female guardians of the young rajah, Colo- 
nel Wellesley, in all respects, but especially 
by judicious abstinence from needless inter- 
ference, justified lis sclection for military 
commandant; while the rectitude and abili- 
tics as a linguist, of Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Barry) Close, facilitated his satisfactory 


| fulfilment of the delicate position of politi- 


cal resident. ‘The result was, that the 
Marquis Wellesley, at the close of lis memo- 


| rable administration, was enabled to declare, 


that the actual success of the arrangement 
of Mysoor had realised his most sanguine 
expectations. 


* Literally so, for he was seated on the ancient 
ivory throne, which Aurungzcbe is eaid to have ex- 
pressly sanctioned his ancestor in using, and which 
was found in a lumber-room of the palace after the 
siege, ‘The throne of ‘Tippoo was taken to pieces, 
its various parts forming splendid trophies of vic- 
tory. ‘The ascent to the musnud was by small silver 
steps on each side, its support a tiger, somewhat above 
the natural size, ino standing attitude, entircly cov- 
ered with plates of pute gold, the eyes and teeth being 
a gees by Bale of suitable colours. A gilded 
pillar supported a canopy fringed with pearls; from 
the centre was suspended an image of the Uma, 
a bird about the size and shape of a small pigeon, 
formed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds inlaid in 
gold, and valued in India at 1,600 guineas. It was 
presented to King George III., as a fitting tribute to 
royalty, being generally regarded in the East as the 
harbinger of victory and sovcreign power to the 
favoured individual whom it deigned to‘ overshadow. 
By a singular coincidence, a bird of this “ august” 
species (for such, according to M, d’Herbelot, is the 


Of the usurpations of Hyder, besides 
those restored to the Hindoo dynasty, to 
the value of thirteen lacs of pagodast per 
annum; and after liberal provision for the 
families of Hyder and Tippoo, and their 
chief officers, a large overplus remained, 
the division of which, between the English 
and the Nizam, formed the basis of a new 
treaty.[ ‘The former took possession of the 
fortress, city, and island of Seringapatam, 
the districts of Canara, including all the 
sca-coast of Mysoor, together with Coim- 
batore and Daramporam, the intervening 
country between the territories of the E. 
I. Cy. on the Coromandel coast, afd on that 
of Malabar; of the forts and posts forming 
the heads of the principal passes above the 
Ghauts, on the table-land of Mysoor, and 
the district of Wynaad. To the Nizam were 
given territories yielding an equal revenue 
with those appropriated by the Inglish in 
tle districts of Gooty, Goorumcondah, and 
the tract of country situated along the 
military line of Chittledroog, Sera, Nundi- 
droog, and Colar, but without the forts, 
which it was considered would strengthen, 
to a dangerous extent, the position of a 
fluctuating and doubtful ally. The course 
to be adopted with regard to the Mahrattas, 
was a difficult question. The peishwa had 
wholly failed in lis engagements of co-opera- 
tion against ‘lippoo ;§ nevertheless, the gov- 
ernor-gencral deemed it politic to offer him 
a share in the conquered territory on cer- 
tain conditions, which he looked upon as 
necessary preliminaries to the establishment 
of a solid and satisfactory peace; especially 
the reception of an Huglish subsidiary force, 
aud an amicable adjustment, according to 
English arbitration, of the claim of chout 


meaning of its Persian name) built its nest in a grove 
of trees, under the shade of which the governor- 
general dictated his despatches while resident at 
Madras, for the purpose of more conveniently super- 
intending the conduct of the war. ‘The natives 
hailed with delight the prosperous omen, and re- 
ceived the tidings of the capture of Seringapatam as 
confirmation of the victorious augury conveyed by 
the presence of the Uma, which the marquis was 
subsequently empowered to add to his crest, with 
the motto, “ Super Indos protulit Imperium.” 

+ A pagoda was then above eight shillings in value. 

{ The whole of 'Tippoo’s annual revenue was esti- 
mated at 30,40,000 pagodas. ‘I'o the rajah of Mysoor 
was assigned 13,60,000; to Nizam Ali, 5,30,000; to the 
I. I. Cy. 5,37,000; for the maintenance of the families 
of Hyder and Tippoo (in charge of the British gov- 
ernment), 2,40,000; and for Kummur-u-Deen, com- 
mander of Tippoo’s cavalry, and his family (in charge 
of the Nizam), 7,00,00 pagodas.—(Duff, 1ii., 177.) 

§ Bajce Rao had actually accepted a heavy bribe from 
Tippoo to break faith with the English —(Duff.) 


protect their ally in time of need; and by 
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long urged against the Nizam. These sti- 
pulations were peremptorily rejected; and 
the reserved distriets of arponelly, Soonda 
above the Ghauts, and others, equal in value 
to between one-half and two-thirds of the 
previously described portions, were thereupon 
shared agreeably to the articles of the parti- 
tion treaty by the company and Sadut Ali. 
A fresh contract was entered into between 
the latter parties in October, 1800, by which 
the Nizam, who was notoriously incapable 
of defending himself against the Mahrattas, 
purchased the services of additional troops 
from the company and the promise of their 
aid against every aggressor, by the cession 
of all acquisitions made from the dominions 
of Tippoo, either by the late treaty or that 
of Seringapatam in 1792. The proposition 
originated with the minister of the Nizam ; 
and the governor-general prudently hastened 
to close an arrangement which placed the 
maintenance of the previously subsidised, as 
well as additional troops, on a more satisfac- 
tory footing than the irregular payments 
of a corrupt government. The countries 
thus ceded yiclded a revenue of about 
1,758,000 pagodas. By this arrangement, 
says Mill, “the English acquired a small 
territory, with the obligation of defending a 
large one.” This is not correct, inasmuch 
as the company were previously bound, both 
by considerations of houour and policy, to 


the new compact they did but secure them- 
selves against pecuniary loss in so doing. 
Circumstances again altered their relative 
positions ; or, to speak more plainly, the Bri- 
tish power, increasing in an eddying circle, 
manifested in this as in other cases, its inhe- 
rent tendency to absorb the misgoverned and 
unstable principalities which sought and 
found in its strength temporary support, 
being driven by necessity, or induced by 
ignorance or recklessness, to adopt a pro- 
cedure calculated to induce eventually their 
political extinction. Lord Wellesley, like 
many other great statesmen, anticipated but 
very imperfectly the result of his favourite 
measure. He hoped to find the subsidiary 
system instrumental in mitigating the 
turbulence of the native states of India, 
by controlling the sources of dissension, and 
encouraging and enabling minor chiefs to 
Cultivate the arts of peace in the indepen- 
dent enjoyment of their respective rights.* 
But, in truth, the first elements of stability 
were wanting; and although the personal 
* Wellesley Despatches, iv., 151. 
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rectitude and ability of a nabob or a rajah, 
or their chief ministers, might for a time 
hold together the incongruous elements of 
Moslem and Hindoo communities, under 
an efficient rule, distinct, so far as internal 
regulations were concerned, from the para- 
mount power, provided that were exercised 
with rigid moderation ; yet the more fre- 
quent consequence of becoming subsidiary, 
was utter indifference on the part of the 
sovercign to the progress of a principality 
over which he had lost all absolute control ; 
and, on the part of his subjects, contempt 
and indifference for his diminished power. 
The oriental idea of authority is identified 
with despotism; exercised in every variety 
of form, from the homelicst phase of patri- 
archal sway, to the unapproached grandeur 
of Solomon: still the same in essence—the 
delegated government of God. In the 
Christian world, despite the blinding in- 
fluence of our sins and imperfections, we do 
recognise, by the light of the Gospel, the 
inestimable worth of civil liberty. The law 
of the land, apart from the individual who 
dispenses it, is the basis on which the 
nationality and independence of every Eng- 
lish and American subject rests securely. 
But to Asiatics this is still a hard saying, 
and must remain so, until the same source 
from which we learned to realise its prac- 
tical importance, be laid open to them also. 
If British supremacy prove, indeed, the in- 
strument for the spiritual and moral rcge- 
neration of India, thrice blessed will be both 
giver and receiver. Yet whatever be the re- 
sult, the immediate duty is clear—to spread 
the Gospel as widely as possible, and to en- 
deavour by good government, hy just laws 
honestly administered, by lenient taxation 
equitably assessed, to show our native sub- 


jects the value of the tree by its fruits. 


To return to the affairs of the subsidiary 
states. The turbulent and dangerous cha- 
racter of Vizier Ali, the rival candidate for 
the dominion of Oude, rendered it advisable 
to remove his residence from Benares to 
Calcutta. The youth remonstrated strongly, 
but without effect; and while visiting, by 
appointment, the British resident Mr. 
Cherry, he spoke in violent terms of the 
hardship of the threatened coercion. The 
resident is represented to have behaved with 
much moderation; but Vizier Ali, giving 
vent to rage, started up and made a 
thrust at him with his sword; an example 
which, according to eastern custom, was 
immediately followed by his .attendants. 


Mr. Cherry was killed while attempting to es- 
cape through a window, and two of his com- 


paniong shared his fate. The assassins, ap- 
parently in the hope of heading a general 
insurrection, hurried to the residence of the 
English magistrate,* who, after sending his 
wife and family to the terrace on the top of 
the house, seized a long spear, took up his 
position on a narrow staircase, and delayed 
their ascent until a party of horse arrived 
and put them to flight. Vizier Ali sought re- 
fuge in the woody country of Bhootwal, and 
being joined by several disaffected zemin- 
dars, soon mustered a considerable preda- 
tory force, wherewith to make incursions on 
Oude. ‘The parsimonious and timid admin- 
istration of Sadut Ali had rendered him 
extremely unpopular; and he urgently cn- 
treated that the English troops might be sta- 
tioned immediately about his person to pro- 
tect him, if need were, against his own 
army, whose faithlessness and disaffection 
likewise formed his excuse for not personally 
taking the field, in co-operation with his 
allies, against their joint foc. Tis assistance 
was not needed; Vizicr Ali soon found him- 
self abandoned by his followers, and was, in 
December, 1800, delivered over by the rajah 
of Jeypoor to the British government, and 
detained prisoner in Fort William.t 

At the close of hostilities, the marquis 
pressed on the nabob the propricty of dis- 
banding a force which, by his own showing, 
was worse than useless. ‘This proposition, 
Sadut Ali met by a declaration of his 
desire to resign a position which he found 
full of weariness and danger. On the fur- 
ther development of his views, it appeared 
that the abdication in question was to be in 
favour of his son; and that in quitting the 
musnud, he intended to carry away the trea- 
sures and jewels inherited from Asuf-ad- 
Dowlah, leaving his successor to pay the 
arrears due to the EK. I, Cy. and the native 
troops as best he could. ‘These conditions 
were promptly rejected, and a long discus- 
sion ensued, which terminated in the dis- 
bandment of all the native troops (their ar- 
rears heing first wholly liquidated), and the 
substitution of an additional European force 
(numbering, in all, 13,000 men), in return for 
which, the provinces of the Doab and Rohil- 


* Mr. Davis, father of the present Sir J. Davis. 

+ Vizier Ali was afterwards removed to Vellore, 
where his family were permitted to join him. He 
died there, a natural death.—(Davis’s Memotr.) 

{The gross revenues of the ceded provinces 
were one crore, thirty-five lacs, 23,474 rupecs. 


cundt were conceded in perpetuity. ‘I'o 
adjust the provisional administration of the 
ceded districts, three of the civil servants of 
the company were formed into a board of 
commissioners, and the Hon. Henry Wel- 
lesley nominated president and lieutenant- 
governor. For this appointment Lord Wel- 
lesley was blamed by the directors, as an 
evidence of partiality towards his brother, 
at the expense of the covenanted officials ; 
but the propriety of the selection (as in 
the case of Colonel Wellesley in My- 
soor) was amply justified by the result ; 
and the disinterestedness (as far as regarded 
pecuniary motives) of both nominee and 
nominator was apparent, from no emolu- 
ment being attached to the delicate and 
oncrous office. By the late treaty, the tri- 
bute paid to the ruler of Oude by the nabob 
of Furruckabad (the Patan chief of a district 
in the province of Agra), was transferred to 
the K.1.Cy., and an arrangement made—it is 
said with his perfect acquiescence—by which 
he renounced political power, and was added 
to the growing list of titled stipendiarics. 
Several of the more powerful zemindars of 
the ceded territorics resisted the proposed 
alterations, and made attempts at idepen- 
dence; especially Bugwunt Sing, who pos- 
sessed the forts of Sasnee and Bidjeghur; 
the rajah Chutter Sal; and the zemindar 
of Cutchoura: but they were all overpowered 
in the course of the years 1802—1803, and 
compelled to seek safety in flight. 

The character of Sadut Ali was strikingly 
evinced, in the course of his negotiations with 
Lord Wellesley, by an attempt to win from 
the latter a sanction similar to that given 
to his half-brother (Azuf-ad-Dowlah), for 
the plunder of the begum, the grandmother 
of both these hopeful rulers. ‘The intima- 
tion was met with merited disdain; but the 
old lady, fearing to be exposed to continuous 
indirect persecution, took the prudent step 
of ensuring the peaceable enjoyment of her 
personal property, by offering to constitute 
the company her heir—a proposition which 
was gladly accepted. 

While these changes were taking place in 
Oude, others of a similar character were 
carried out in ‘Tanjore and Arcot. Rajah 
Tuljajee died in 1787, leaving his adopted 
son and heir, Serfojee, a boy of ten years 
old, under the public tutelage of his half- 
brother, Ameer Sing, and the private guar- 
dianship of the missionary Swartz, Ameer 
Sing succeeded for a time in persuading the 
English authorities to treat the adoption of 
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his young ward as illegal, and caused him 
to be confined and cruelly ill-treated. The 
vigilance and untiring exertion of Swartz* 
occasioned a searching investigation, and 
the evidence brought forward on the matter 
led both Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore 
to consider the claims of Serfojee as well 
founded. The oppression exercised by 
Ameer Sing over the widows of the de- 
ceased rajah, was accompanied by general 
maladministration. During the first war 
with Tippoo, the management of ‘Tanjore 
had been assumed by the English, as the 
sole means of rendering its resources avail- 
able against the common foe; and on the 
conclusion of peace, a prolonged discussion 
arose concerning the propriety of restoring 
to power a ruler whose legal and moral 
claims were of so questionable a character. 
‘The supreme government, fearing to incur 
the imputation of excessive rigour, replaced 
Ameer Sing in his former position: but the 
home authorities do not appear to have 
approved of this decision; for in June, 1799, 
they expressly instructed Lord Wellesley 
not to relinquish possession of the territories 
of Arcot and Tanjore, which, in the event 
of hostilities with ‘lippoo, would “ of course 
come under the company’s management,” 
without special orders to that effect. ‘The 
measure thus taken for granted by the di- 
rectors, had not been adopted by the 
governor-general, who deemed the brief and 
decisive character of the war a_ suflicient 
argument against a step the immediate 
effect of which “ would have been a con- 
siderable failure of actual resources, at a 
period of the utmost exigency.’ ‘The 
disputed succession afforded a better plea 
for the assumption of the powers of govern- 

* Swartz spared no pains in implanting religious 
principles, or in cultivating the naturally gifted in- 
tellect of Serfojee. The death of the good mis- 
sionary, in 1798, prevented him from witnessing the 
elevation of his grateful pupil who honoured the me- 
mory of his benefactor, less by the erection of a statcly 
monument, than by his own life and character. 
Bishop Heber, in noticing the varied acquirements of 
Serfojee, states that he quoted Fourcroy, Lavoisier, 
Linneeus, and Buffon fluently; that he had “ formed 
& more accurate judgment of the merits of Shaks- 
ae than that so felicitously expressed b Lord 

yron,” and was “much respected by the English 
officers in the neighbourhood, as a real good judge 
of a horse, and a cool, bold, émd deadly shot ata 
tiger.”—(Journal, ii., 459.) 

+ The key to the cypher was found among the 
private papers of the sultan. The English were de- 
signated by the term new-comers; the Nizam, by 
that of nothingness; the Mahrattas, as despicable. 


Tn commenting on the disclosure of these RE 
faithlessness on the part of the nabobs of the Carnatic, 
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ment ; Ameer Sing was deposed, and Serfo- 
jee proclaimed rajah, in accordance with the 
terms of a treaty, dated October, 1799, by 
which he renounced all claim to political 
authority, in return for nominal rank, and 
the more substantial advantage of a pension 
of one lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of 
the net revenues. The assertion of com- 
plete authority over the Carnatic, was expe- 
dited by the discovery, consequent on the 
capture of Seringapatam, of a secret corre- 
spondence, in cypher,{ carried on between 
Mohammed Ali and his successor, Omdut- 
al-Omrah, with Tippoo, in direct violation of 
the treaty of 1792. The conduct of the 
nabob during the late war, in withholding 
promised supplies, had given rise to suspi- 
cions of treachery which were now confirmed. 
His failing health induced Lord Wellesley 
to delay the contemplated changes; but on 
his death, in 1801, the dispositions made by 
him in favour of his illegitimate son, Ali 
IToossein, a minor, were set aside in favour 
of Azim-ad-Dowlah, a nephew of the late 
prince, who made over to the company all 
claim to real power, on condition of receiving 
the title of nabob, and the allotment of a 
fifth part of the net revenues of the Car- 
natic for his support. The company further 
engaged to provide for the family of the 
preceding nabobs, and to pay their debts. 
The government of the extensive and 
populous, though dilapidated city of Surat, 
was assumed by the company im 1800; the 
Mogul nabob, or governor, resigning his 
claims on receipt of a pension of a lac of 
rupees annually, in addition to a fifth of the 
net revenues guaranteed to him and his 
heirs, 

The commencement of the nineteenth 
as favouring the views of the directors, Mill exclaims, 
‘Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than such 
a discovery at such a time.” Yet, although plainly 
intimating the possibility of fabricating evidence to 
prove alice, he is compelled, by his own truthfulness, 
to bear witness to the character of the great man, 
against whom he appears to be, on the whole, 
strangely prejudiced. ‘ With regard to Lord Wel- 
lesley,” he adds, “even his faults bear so little affinity 
with this species of vice, and his most conspicuous 
virtues are so directly opposed to it, that we may safely 
infer it to be as unlikely in his case as in any that 
ean well be ald aa that he would fabricate evi- 
dence to attain the objects of his desire.”—(vi., 312.) 

The governor-general was disposed to confirm 
the will of the late nabob in favour of Ali Hoossein, 
despite his illegitimacy; but his refusal (too late 
withdrawn) to accept the terms offered on behalf of 
the K.I. Cy., occasioned his being altogether set aside. 
He was carried off by dysentery in the following year. 
Ameer Sing, the deposed rajah of ‘Tanjore, died a 
natural death in the commencement of 1802. 
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century, thus strongly marked by the’ ex- 
tension of British power in India, is no less 
memorable for the bold and decisive mea- 
sures of foreign policy, planned and executed 
by the governor-general. The threatened in- 
vasion of Zemaun Shah had been no vague 
rumour, A letter addressed by the Afghan 
leader to Lord Wellesley, peremptorily de- 
manding the assistance of the English and 
their ally, the nabob vizier, in rescuing 
Shah Alum from the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and replacing him on the throne of 
his ancestors, had furnished ample reason 
for precautionary measures against the re- 
newed incursions, under any pretext, of the 
dreaded Afghans. To avert this evil, there 
appeared no surer method than to form a 
close alliance with Persia; and for this pur- 
pose Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm 
was dispatched as British envoy, in Decem- 
ber, 1799, to the court of Teheran, attended 
by a magnificent embassy. The result was 
completely successful. Ali Shah engaged 
to lay waste the country of the Afghans 
if ever they should invade India, and 
to permit no French force to form a 
settlement on any of the shores or islands of 
Persia; the Knglish, on their part, pro- 
mised to aid the Shah in the event of inva- 
sion, whether from France or Cabool. In- 
ternal dissension between Zemaun Shah and 
his brother Mahmood, rendered the issue of 
the above negotiation of less importance ag 
regarded the Afghans, whose turbulence 
found vent in civil war; but the danger of 
French encroachments still pressed severcly 
on the mind of the governor-general. ‘Lhe 
injury inflicted by the privateering force of 
the Mauritius and Bourbon upon the Indian 
coasting trade, and even upon that with 
Europe, was of serious magnitude. Between 
the commencement of hostilities and the 
close of 1800, British property, to the amount 
of above two million sterling, had been car- 
ried into Port St. Louis. Lord Wellesley 
resolved tg attempt the extinction of this 
fertile source of disasters, by the conquest 
and occupation of the French islands; and, 
with this intent, assembled at Trincomalee* 
in Ceylon, a force comprising three royal 
regiments and 1,000 Bengal volunteers. 


The project fell to the ground through the’ 


pertinacity of Admiral Rainier, who declared 
that he could not lawfully take part in the 


* Trincomalee was taken from the Dutch in 1796. 
+ Lord Wellesley, with his usual foresight, gave 
orders for the occupation of Perim, a small island in 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, the possession of which 
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proposed expedition, without the expresy 
sanction of the king. The favourable oppor- 
tunity was lost; and French privateers con-* 
tinued, during several subsequent years, to 
harass and plunder the commercial naviga- 
tion of the eastern seas. The troopa as- 
sembled by the zeal of Lord Wellesley, found 
useful and honourable employ. , He had 
repeatedly suggested to the home %overn- 
ment the propriety of dispatching an Indian 
armament for the reinforcement of the 
British force in Egypt; and on the receipt 
of orders to that effect in 1801, 1,600 native 
infantry were added to the body already 
raised, and forwarded to Mocha as fast 
as transports could be provided for them.+ 
Sir David Baird had command of the land 
troops; Rear-admiral Blankett, of a squad- 
ron of the company’s cruisers, sent on with 
a small detachment as an advance guard, 
but Sir Home Popham was dispatched from 
England to direct the naval part of the ex- 
pedition. The struggle was well nigh ended 
before their arrival, by the defeat of the 
French in Kgypt on the 21st of March, with 
the loss to the victors of their brave leader, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. General Baird 
marched from Suez to Rosetta, at the head 
of 7,000 men, in the hope of contributing 
to the capture of Alexandria; but the treaty 
of surrender was already in progress; and 
with its ratification, hostilities were brought 
to a close. The striking demonstration 9! 
the power of England, made by bripging 
together numerous and effective arma- 
ments from the east and west, to fight her 
battles upon the banks of the Nile, was 
doubtless calculated to “enhance her re- { 
nown, and confirm her moral as well as 
political strength.” Still, i, is well agded by | 
Mill, that had the Anglo-Jndian army been 
permitted to accomplish the purpose. for 
which it was first designed by the governor- 
general, the conquest of the Mauritgas gad 
Bourbon would have been a mote sub- 
stantial though less brilliant servjf - 3° 
Upon the restoration of Pondicherry (in;-[. 
accordance with the treaty of Amiehs), mea- 
sures were taken by Buonapgxtes which 
amply proved the wisdom gf“the energetic 
precautions of the Marquis Wellesley agains$ 
attempts for the revival of, French infludtice’ 
in India. Seven Kneral, and & progottiqnate 
number of inferior officers, were gant ft¢m 
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France with 1,400 regular troops, and 
£100,000 in specie. The renewal of war 
in Europe afforded a reason for the reoccu- 
pation of Pondicherry in 1803, and enabled 
the EK. I. Cy. to direct undivided attention to 
the complicated hostilities then carried on 
with the Mahrattas, the only Indian people 
possessing in themselves resources to main- 
tain ungided a long contest. The most 
vulnerable part of the British frontier lay 
contiguous to the country possessed by 
Sindia. The death of Nana Furnavees, in 
1800, left this enterprising chief no formi- 
dable rival at the court of Poona; and 
Bajee Rao the peishwa, appeared little 
less entirely under his control than the 
pageant-empcror of Delhi. In the event, 
therefore, of a struggle for supremacy, 
arising out of the numerous causes of quar- 
' | rel abounding on both sides, the Mahratta 
| confederacy, including the rajah of Berar, 
the representative of the IIolear family in 
Malwa, and the Guicowar of Guzerat, with 

| | other leaders of minor rank, led by Sindia 
and the peishwa, and aided by the skill 
and science of French officers, conld collect 
| aforce against their European rivals which it 
| would require a costly sacrifice of blood and 
treasure to repel. The best mode of avert- 

| ing this dangerous possibility appeared to 
| | be the formation of a strict alliance with one, 
J 
| 

| 
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at least, if not with the whole of the 
Mahratta chiefs, The error of Hastings, in 
sanctioning the aggressions of Sindia in 
Hindodstan Proper, had furnished expe- 
rience which strengthened the convictions of 
Lord Wellesley with regard to the policy of 
-forming conyexions with native powers, only 
On conditions calculated to secure an ascen- 
dancy, more or less direct, in their councils. 
Perfect heutrality amid scencs of foreign 
and dorhestic warfare, venality, extortion, 
and bloodshed, could scarcely have been 
recommended by considerations of duty or 
of policy:; and such a course, even supposing 
it to have.been practicable, must have in- 
volved the “infraction of old as well as 
recent treaties, offensive and defensive, 
with ‘the Nizam and others, As for Lord 
Weéllesley,"his clear and statesmanlike view 
of the case, forméa after careful examination 
af the actu! state of British power in 
Iidia, was never marred by’ doubt or hesi- 
| tation in the moment of action. Fettered 
by the patliamentary denunciation against 
the extension, under any circumstances, 
of the Alglo-Indian empire, yet, convinced 
that its fquildations must be largely in- 
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creased before a state of secure and tranquil 
authority could be reasonably expected, he 
was often driven to adduce secondary causes 
to justify measures, which might have been 
sufficiently vindicated on the score of poli- 
tical necessity, since they involved no moral 
wrong. The wretchedness of the people of 
the Carnatic and Oude, abundantly excuse 
the steps taken to place them under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the company, 
in preference to employing, or rather con- 
tinuing to employ, the military force of 
England in riveting the chains of a foreign 
despotism, founded on usurpation of the 
worst kind, that of sworn servants betraying 
their master 1n the hour of weakness. There 
were no lawful heirs to these states; or, if 
there were, they should have been searched 
for in the ancient records of the Hindoos: 
the Mghammedans were all intruders in the 
first instance, and the existing leaders of 
every denomination, with few exceptions, 
rebellious subjects. Why, each one of the 
African chiefs, whom English colonists and 
Dutch boors have so unscrupulously exiled 
from their native territories, had more of 
hereditary right and constitutional privilege 
on his side than all the Indo-Mohammedan 
dynastics put together. The case of the 
Hindoos is widely different; but in excuse, or 
rather in justification, of the conduct of the 
company, it may be urged that they found 
the great majority of the native inhabitants 
of India, under Moslem rulers, a con- 
quered and much-oppressed people; and 
that, if England do her duty as a Christian 
state, they will, and—with all her errors and 
shortcomings, it may be added, they have 
materially benefited by the change. 

The Rajpoot states were the only ones 
which, although brought in collision with 
the Mogul empire, were never wholly ab- 
sorbed in it. ‘The Mahratta confederation 
had been founded on the ruins of the vast 
dominion won by the strong arm of Aurung- 
zebe, and lost through persecuting bigotry 
and the exactions consequent on unceasing 
war. Sevajee and Bajee Rao (the first usurp- 
ing peishwa, or prime minister) built up Mah- 
ratta power. Madhoo Rao I. arrgsted its 
dissolution; but Mahadajee Sindia, prompted 
by overweening ambition, enlarged his 
chiefdom until its overgrown dimensions 
exceeded in extent the whole remainder of 
the Mahratta empire, and threatened speedily 
to destroy the degree of independence still 
existing in Rajpootana. Dowlut Rao pos- 
sessed equal ambition and energy with his 
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predecessor, but far less judgment and mode- 
ration. The retirement to Europe, in 1796, 
of the experienced and unprejudiced leader 
of the European trained bands, De Boigne, 
and the accession to authority of a French 
leader named Perron, with strong national 
feelings, gave a decidedly anti-English bias 
to the counsels of Dowlut Rao. The peishwa 
Bajee Rao, knew this, and had, in the time 
of Sir John Shore, courted the protection 
of the supreme government, as a means of 
securing to himself some degree of authority. 
The danger of provoking war, by giving 
offence to Sindia, induced the refusal of 
this request. The accession to office of 
Lord Wellesley was attended with a reversal 
of the policy of both parties. Perceiving 
the great advantage to be derived from the 
permanent settlement of a subsidiary force 
at Poona, the governor-general formally 
offered the services of a body of the com- 
pany’s troops, for the protection of the 
peishwa and the revival of the energies of 
his government. ‘The very circumstance of 
the boon, once urgently sought, being now 
pressed on his acceptance, would have sufficed 
to ensure its rejection by so capricious and 
distrustful a person as Bajee Rao: but other 
reasons—espccially the meditated departure 
of Sindia, to superintend his own disaffected 
troops in Hindoostan, and the impending 
war between Tippoo and the English—were 
not wanting to confirm his determination. 
The conquest of Mysoor again changed the 
aspect of affairs; but Bajee Rao, in ac- 
cordance with the sagacious counscls of 
Nana Furnavees,* even after the death of 
the wary minister, continued to reject the 
alliance pressed on him by the English, 
until an unexpected chain of events com- 
pelled him to look to them exclusively for 
| help and protection. 

Sinpra and Hoxcanr.—A new actor had 
recently come forward on the stage of 
Mahratta politics, whose progress seemed 
likely to diminish the authority of Sindia, 
and enable Bajec Rao to exercise unques- 
tioned supremacy at Poona. Of these 
anticipated results only the former was 
realised » the predatory chief in question, 
Jeswunt Rao Holear, proving strong enough 
not only to harass but to defeat the 


* Nana Furnavees was imprisoned by Sindia; 


but being released in 1798, on payment of ten lacs of 


rupees, he accepted office under Bajee Rao. 

+ When the power of Ahalya Bye became es- 
tablished, the beautiful but wicked wife of Ragoba 
sent a female attendant to bring her an account of 
the personal appearance of a princess so highly cele- 
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a vicious youth of unsound mind, succeeded 
his grandfather in 1766, but survived him 
only nine months. 
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RISE OF SINDIA AND HOLCAR PRINCIPALITIES. 


troops of Sindia, and drive Bajee Rao from 


his capital. The founders of the Sindia and 


Holcar families were, it will be remembered, 


men of humble origin; they became distin- 


guished as leaders of Pindarries, a class 
of the lowest freebooters who had from early 


times infested the Deccan. Bajee Rao L., 
though always ready to avail himself of their 
services for the invasion of Mogul provinces, 
took care to exclude such dangerous subjects 
from Maharashtra, by habitually stationing 


them in Malwa, where the power of the two 
leaders became paramount. The progress 
and history of Mahadajee Sindia has been 
incidentally told in previous pages; but of 
Mulhar Rao Holcar little mention has been 
made since the battle of Paniput, in 1760, 
when he was named as one of the.few 


leaders who escaped the carnage of that day. 


Having retreated into Central India, he em- 


ployed himself, during the remaining years 
of his life, in settling and consolidating his 
possessions in Malwa and the Deccan. 
had established considerable influence in 


He 


Jeypoor, and obtained from the rajah an 
annual tribute of three lacs and a-half of 
rupees. A considerable part of the province 
of Candeish had been allotted to him for 
the maintenance of his troops; beside which, 
several villages were granted, by the peishwa 
and the Nizam, to the females of his family. 
descendant of Mulhar Rao, 


His mother Ahalya 
(pronounced Alea) Bye, a singularly gifted 


woman, declared her intention, as the sole 
representative of both the deceased rulers, 
to select a successor. 
to interfere ; but Madhoo Rao, with charac- 
teristic chivalry, directed his uncle to desist 
from further opposition to the projects of a 
person whose right and ability to manage 


Ragobat} attempted 


affairs were alike indisputable. With the 
entire approbation of the leading military 
commanders in the army of her deceased 
relatives, Ahalya Bye took the reins of power 
in her own hands. The Mohammedan cus- 
tom of rigid seclusion had happily not been 
imitated by Mahratta females; Ahalya Bye 
had therefore no conventional, impediment 
of any kind to check the free exercise of 
brated, and so universally beloved. Thg description 
of a small slight woman, with irregular features, but 
‘a heavenly fight on her countenance,” set the fair 
intrigante at rest as to any rivalry in thé attractions 
by which she set most store; and, without noticing 


the last part of the description,.Amundee Bye re- 
marked, “ But she is not handsome, yo say.” 


—— 
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Still there 
were duties inconsistent with a woman’s 
sphere of action; and to ensure their fulfil- 
ment, she formally adopted as her son,* and 
elected as commander-in-chief, Tookajee Hol- 
car, the leader of the household troops ; of the 
same tribe, but no otherwise related toMulhar 
Rao. Like our great Elizabeth, the fitness of 


' her ministers proved the judgment of the se- 


lector. The conduct of Tookajee, during a 
period of above thirty years, justified the 
confidence reposed in him. Ahalya Bye 
died, aged sixty, worn out with public cares 
and fatigues, aggravated by domestic sor- 
rows; but without having had, during that 
long interval, a single misunderstanding with 
her brave and honest coadjutor. The his- 
tory of the life of this extraordinary woman, 
given by Sir John Malcolm, affords evidence 
of the habitual exercise of the loftiest virtues ; 
and it is difficult to say, whether manly 


resolve or feminine gentleness predomi- 


nated, so marvcllously were they blended in 
her character. The utter absence of vanity, 
whether as a queen or a woman ;} the fear- 


less and strictly conscientious exercise of 


despotic power, combined with the most 


' unaffected humility and the deepest sym- 


pathy for suffering; learning without pe- 
dantry, cheerfulness without levity, im- 


'maculate rectitude with perfect charity and 


tolerance ;—these and other singular combi- 
nations would almost tempt one to regard 
Ahalya Bye as too faultless for fallen and 
sinful humanity, but for the few draw- 
backs entailed by her rigid adherence to 
almost every portion of the modern Brahmin- 
ical creed, in which, happily, persecution has 
still no part, though self-inflicted austerities 
and superstitious observances have gained a 
most undue prominence. The declining 
age of the princess was saddened by the reso- 
lution taken by her only surviving child, 
Muchta Bye, of self-immolation on the grave 
ofher husband. The battle-field had widowed 


| Ahalya Bye at twenty; yet—despite the 
' modern heresy of the Hindoos, that the 
| voluntary sacrifice of life, on the part of the 


bereaved survivor, ensures immediate re- 
union between those whom death has di- 


| vided, and their mutual entrance into the 


highest heaven, she had not been tempted 
by this lying doctrine to commit suicide, 


* Although Tookajee always addressed her by the 
name of “mother,” he was considerably her senior. 

+t A Brahmin wrote a book in her praise. Ahalya 
Bye, after patiently hearing it read, remarked, 
that she was “a weak, sinful woman, not deserving 
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establish the independence. of the Holcar 
principality. Now, flinging herself at the 
feet of Muchta Bye, she besought her child, 
by every argument a false crecd could sanc- 
tion, to renounce her purpose. The reply 
of the daughter was affectionate but de- 
cided. “You are old, mother,” she said, 
“and a few ycars will end your pious life. 
My only child and husband are gone, and 
when you follow, life I feel will be insup- 
portable ; but the opportunity of termi- 
nating it with honour will then have passed.” 
Kvery effort, short of coercion, was vainly 
practised to prevent the intended “ suftee ,;’’+ 
but the unfaltering resolve of the devoted 
widow remained unshaken, and her wretched 
parent accompanied the procession, with 
forced composure, to the funeral pyre: but 
when the first vivid burst of flame told of 
the actual consummation of the sacrifice, 
self-command was lost in anguish; the 
agonising shrieks of their beloved ruler 
mingled with the exulting shouts of the 
immense multitude; and excited almost to 
madness, the aged princess guawed the hands 
she could not liberate from the two Brah- 
mins, who with difficulty held her back 
from rushing to die with her child. After 
three days spent in fasting and speechless 
gricf, Ahalya Bye recovered her equanimity 
so far, as to resume her laborious round 
of daily occupations, including four hours 
spent in receiving ambassadors, hearing pe- 
titions or complaints, and transacting other 
business in full durbar or coutt; and she 
seemed to find solace in erecting a beautiful 
monument to the memory of those she 
lamented, and in increasing the already 
large proportion of the revenues devoted to 
religious purposes and public works. Her 
charity was not bounded by the limits of 
the principality : it began at home (for she 
fed her own poor daily), but it extended to 
far-distant lands. The pilgrim journeying 
to Juggernaut in Cuttack, in the far north 
amid the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, or 
south almost to Cape Comorin, found cause 
to bless the sympathy for individual suffer- 
ing, as well as the reverence for holy shrines, 
manifested by Ahalya Bye with royal mu- 
nificence; while the strange traveller, with- 
out claim of creed or country, was arrested 


such fine encomiums,” directed the book to be 
thrown into the Nerbudda, which flowed beneath 
her palace window, and took no farther notice of the 
author.—(Malcolm’s Central India, 1., 193.) 

t Suttee or sati, denotes the completed sacrifice. 
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on his weary, dusty road, by water-bearers 
stationed at intervals to supply the wants of 
the passer-by; and the very oxen near her 
dwelling at Mhysir, were refreshed by 
cooling draughts brought by the domestic 
servants of the compassionate princess. 

The beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, the fishes of the sea, had all their 
allotted share of her bounty; and however 
puerile some of her minor arrangements 
may sound to European ears, or fanatical 
the habits of a sovereign who never dis- 
carded the plain white weeds of Ilindoo 
widowhood, or touched animal food; yet, 
probably, these very traits of character con- 
spired to add to the reputation her govern- 
ment retains in Malwa as the best ever 
known, the personal reverence paid to her 
memory as more than a saint, as an Avatar, 
or incarnation of the Deity. 

A blessing rested ou the efforts of Ahalya 
Bye, despite the fettering power of hea- 
then darkness. Indore grew, beneath her 
sway, from a village to a wealthy city; 
bankers, merchants, farmers, and peasants, 
all throve beneath her vigilant and foster- 
ing care. Malcolm states, that he made 
inquiries among all ranks and classes in the 
countries she had governed, and could elicit 
no information calculated to detract, in the 
judgment of the most impartial inguirer, 
from the effect of the culogiums, or rather 
Llessings, poured forth whenever her name 
was mentioned, except the large sums be- 
stowed on Brahmins, and the expenditure 
of state funds in the erection and mainte- 
nance of public works on foreign soil. The 
remarks made by one of her chief min- 
isters, when commenting on what Sir John 
considered misdirected bounty, afford a 
suggestive text alike to eastern and western 
potentates. He asked, “whether Ahalya 
Bye, by spending double the money on an 
army that she did in charity and good 
works, could have preserved her country 
for above thirty years in a state of pro- 
found peace, while she rendered her sub- 
jects happy and herself adored? No person 
doubts the sincerity of her piety; but if 
she had merely possessed worldly wisdom, 
she could have devised no means so admi- 
rably calculated to effect the object. Among 
the princes of her own nation, it would have 
been looked upon as sacrilegeto have become 
her enemy, or, indeed, not to have defended 
her against any hostile attempt. She was 
considered by all in the same light. The 
Nizam of the Deccan and ‘lippoo Sultan 
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granted her the same respect as the peishwa, 
and Mohammedans joined with Hindoos in 
prayers for her long life and prosperity.’’* 

After the death of Ahalya Bye, in 1795, 
the sole authority centred in Tookajee 
Holcar, who survived his excellent mistress 
about two years. He left two legitimate 
sons, Casee and Mulhar Rao. The elder 
was of weak intellect and deformed person ; 
the younger, able and active. Ahalya Bye 
and ‘Tookajee had hoped that the example 
of their unanimity would be followed by 
the brothers in the joint exercise of autho- 
rity, but neither of the princes were capable 
of the self-denial and lofty rectitude neces- 
sary for such a course; and preparations for 
a war of succession were at once commenced, 
but abruptly terminated by the treacherous 
interference of Dowlut Kao Sindia, who 
having inveigled Mulhar Rao to his camp, 
caused him to be shot through the head; 
and retaining possession of Casee Rao, not 
ouly compelled him to pay the heavy price 
stipulated for the murder of his brother, 
but reduced him to the condition of a mere 
tool. An avenger arose unexpcctedly to 
scourge the unprincipled ambition of Sindia. 
Two illegitimate sons of Holcar, Jeswunt 
Rao and Etojee, survived their father; the 
latter was seized and imprisoned by Sindia 
and Bajee Rao. He escaped and joined a 
body of freebooters; but being recaptured, 
was trampled to death hy an elephant in 
the city of Poona. Jeswunt Rao sought 
refuge at Nagpoor with Ragojec Bhonslay 
of Berar. His confidence was betrayed ; 
and through the intrigucs of Sindia and 
the peishwa, he also was made a captive, 
but succeeded in eluding his guard, and 
reaching Candeish about a year and a-half 
after the death of Mulhar Rao. Resolved to 
make an effort to rescue the possessions of 
his family from the hands of Sindia, he 
took the name of assertor of the rights of 
Kundee Rao, the infant son’of Mulhar 
Kao, then a prisoner at Poona, and assem- 
bled a heterogeneous force of Pindarries, 
Bheels, Afghans, Mahrattas, and Rajpoots. 
In 1798, he joined his fortunes with those 
of Ameer Khan, a Mohammedan adven- 
turer, less daring and reckless, but quite as 
unprincipled as himself, on whom he sub- 
sequently conferred the title of nabob. A 
terrible series of hostilities ensued between 
Sindia and Holcar. From the appearance 
of the latter chief, in 1800, the natives of 
Central India date the commencement of 
* Malcolm’s Central India, i., 189. 
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an epoch of eighteen years’ duration, which 
Ahey emphatically designate “the time of 
trouble.” The trained battalions of Sindia 
were defeated, and his capital, Oojein, and 
other chief places, captured and rifled by 
Holcar and Ameer Khan, with a barbarity 
which was horribly revenged on the wretched 
inhabitants of Indore by the instrumentality 
of Sirjee Rao Ghatkay, the father-in-law of 
Sindia, and the prompter as well as exe- 
cutor of his worst actions. Between four 
and five thousand persons are said to 
have perished by the sword, or undcr tor- 
tures inflicted by the ferocious Pindarries, 
for the express gratification of their dia- 
bolical leader; and the wells within the 
limits of Indore were actually choked up 
by the bodies of females, who had rushed 
on death to avoid the lust and cruelty which 
reigned unchecked for a period of fifteen 
days, and ended only with the slaughtcr or 
flight of almost every citizen, and the demo- 
lition of every house, Jeswunt Rao, with 
Indore, lost his only, means of giving regular 
pay to his soldiers. Without attempting 
disguise, he told them the actual state of 
the case, and bade such as chose follow his 
fortunes in quest of plunder. The invita- 
tion was accepted with acclamation, and 
Jeswunt Rao became avowedly the leader 
of an army of freebooters, whose worst licen- 
tiousness he directed rather than curbed, 
and whose turbulence he bent to his will 
by the habitual display of the dauntless 
courage which formed the distinguishing 
characteristic of his family, and by the coarse 
humour and inimitable cajolery peculiar to 
himself.* His declared object was the restora- 
tion of Mahratta supremacy over India by a 
revival of the predatory system of Sevajce ; 
but of this there was never any reasonable 
prospect. Jeswunt Rao was not the man to 
found a state even on the most precarious 
basis; he was “terrible as a destroyer,’ but 
powerless to erect or consolidate dominion. 
The marauding force increased daily. 
Sindia renounced the cause of Casee Rao 
(who became thenceforth a dependent on 
* The following anecdote indicates that, with all his 
vices, Jeswunt Rao was not what a modern writer de- 
signates a sham. Atan early poe of his career, the 
accidental bursting of a matchlock deprived him of the 
sight of an eye. When told of the irreparable injury 
inflicted, he exclaimed, in allusion to the Indian pro- 
verb that one-eyed people are always wicked—“ I was 
bad enough before, but now I shall be the very Gooroo 
(high-priest) of rogues.” Jie had no religious scru- 
ples, but would plunder temples and private dwellings 


with equal indifference. The madness in which his ca- 
reer ended, is regarded as the punishment of sacrilege. 
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his half-brother), and would have willingly 
purchased peace by the surrender of the 
infant Kundee Rao; but Holcar knew his 
strength, and had, besides, gone too far to 
recede with safety. A desperate contest 
took place between the two chiefs near 
Poona, in October, 1802, when the per- 
sonal exertions of Jeswunt Rao, who had 
staked his all on the event, with the deter- 
mination of not surviving defeat, resulted 
in a complete victory. By turning his own 
guns on the ungovernable Patans of Ameer 
Khan, who was quite unable to check their 
violence,} Holcar saved the city from indis- 
criminate pillage; not, however, from any 
motive of justice or compassion, but only 
that he might be enabled to plunder it 
systematically and at leisure, for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of his troops and the 
replenishment of his private coffers. After 
committing every description of extortion, 
and giving, in his own person, an example of 
hard-drinking, by unrestrained indulgence 
in his favourite liquors, cherry and _ rasp- 
berry brandy, he left Amrut Rao (Ragoba’s 
adopted son) in charge of the government, 
aud marched off to pursue his marauding 
avocations in Central India. 

The triumph of Holcar completely changed 
the relative position of Bajee Rao and the 
English. Surrounded by a select body of 
troops, the peishwa waited the result of the 
contest; and when it was decided, fled from 
Poona, leaving with the British resident a 
draft treaty for the company, requesting 
the permanent establishment of a subsi- 
diary force within his dominions, and prof- 
fering in return the assignment of a certain 
amount of territory, and a pledge to hold 
no intercourse with other states, except in 
concert with the English. ‘The treaty of 
Bassein, arranged on this basis, was con- 
cluded in 1802. It entailed the subjection 
of the claims of the peishwaon the Nizam, 
and on Anund Rao Guicowar, the chief 
of Baroda in Guzerat, with whom the 
English had recently become closely allied ; 
their interference having been solicited in 

+ Ameer Khan had little personal ia After 
the battle of Poona he came to Jeswunt Rao, who 
was tying up his wounds, and boasted of good for- 
tune in escaping unhurt; “ for, see!” he said, point- 
ing to the feather mounted in silver, which adorned 
his horse’s head, “my khuljee has been broken by a 
cannon-ball.” _“ Well, you are a fortunate fellow,” 
retorted the Mahratta, with a burst of incredulous 
laughter; “for I observe the shot has left the ears 
of your steed uninjured, though the wounded or- 


nament stood betwixt them.” — (Central India, 
i., 229.) 
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FAITHLESSNESS AND INDECISION OF BAJEE RAO—1803. 


favour of the legitimate heir in a case’of 
disputed succession. ‘These concessions in- 
volved.a heavy sacrifice of political power; 
but they were slight compared with those 
which would have becn exacted by Sindia 
or Holear; and Bajee Rao could scarcely 
fail to fall into the hands of one or other 
of these leaders, if not upheld by extraneous 
support. Like his father, he had few per- 
sonal friends, and so little deserving the 
name of a party at Poona, that the governor- 
general, on discovering his unpopularity, ap- 
pears to have doubted what course to pursue 
with regard to his reinstatement on the 
musnud. The treaty had been entered 
upon in the belief that the majority of the 
jaghiredars, and the great mass of the 
nation, would co-operate with the English 
for the restoration of the peishwa. But if 
his weakness or wickedness had thoroughly 
alienated their confidence, the case was dif- 
ferent ; and Lord Wellesley plainly declared, 
that “justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a 
ruler whose restoration to authority was 
adverse to every class of his subjects.” 

In the absence of any general manifesta- 
tion of disaffection, Bajec Rao was escorted 
by an English force to the capital from 
whence he had fled with so little ceremony. 
Amrut Rao retired on learning his approach, 
and eventually became a state pensioner, re- 
sident at Benares. Tranquillity seemed 
restored. There could be no doubt that 
Holcar, Sindia, and Ragojee Bhonslay of 
Berar, would all feel mortified by a treaty 
which gave the English that very ascen- 
dancy in the councils of Poona they, or at 
least Sindia and Holcar, individually coveted. 
Still Lord Wellesley considered that their 
mutual deep-rooted enmity would prevent 
a coalition for so desperate an object as 
war with the English. Perhaps the result 
would have realised these anticipations had 
Bajee Rao been true to his engagements; 
instead of which, he behaved with accus- 
tomed duplicity, and corresponded with both 
Sindia and Ragojee Bhonslay, to whom he 
represcnted his recent voluntary agreement 
as wholly compulsory, and endeavoured to 
incite them to hostilities, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents for the improvement 
of his own position. Yet, when the moment 


* The day after the taking of Poona, Col. Close, 
the British resident, was sent for by Molcar, whom 
he found in a small tent ankle-deep in mud, with a 
spear wound in the body and a sabre-cut in the 
head ; which last he had received from an artillery- 


for action came, his schemes were lost in 
timidity and indecision: he would not trust 
others ; he could not trust himself. 

Holcar had herctofore expressly disavowed 
any unfriendly feeling towards the English ;* 
and they would willingly have mediated 
between him and the peishwa, had the ran- 
corous animosity of the latter suffered 
them to enter upon the negotiation, Sindia 
courted the co-operation of Holcar through 
the instrumentality of Ragojee Bhonslay, 
and went so far as to surrender the child 
Kundee Rao, and acknowledge Mulhar 
Rao as the representative of the Holcar 
family, surrendering to him their territories 
in Malwa, and recognising his various claims 
throughout Hindoostan. Despite these con- 
cessions, the robber-chief hung back; and 
when pressed by the confederates to unite 
his army with theirs in the Deccan, with a 
view to making war upon the EK. I. Cy., he 
asked who was to take care of Northern 
India? and withdrew to pillage the de- 
fenceless provinces of friend and foe. 

The gathering storm did not escape the 
observation of the governor-general. Hos- 
tile preparations were commenced in every 
part of British India, and a declaration of his 
intentions demanded from Sindia; who re- 
plied curtly, yet candidly, that he could not 
give any until after an approaching interview 
with the Bhonslay ; but would then inform 
the resident “whether it would be peace or 
war.” This pledge was not redeemed; the 
meeting took place, and was followed by 
vague and general professions of good-will to 
the British government, mingled with com- 
plaints against the peishwa for an undue 
assumption of authority in signing the treaty 
of Bassein. The civil expressions of the 
chiefs ill accorded with the hostile and 
menacing attitude occupied by their armies 
on the frontiers of Oude. Major-general 
Wellesley, to whom his brother had dele- 
gated full powers, political as well as mili- 
tary, either for negotiation or war, brought 
matters to an issue with characteristic 
frankness, by proposing as a test of the 
amicable intentions of the two chiefs, that 
they should respectively withdraw their 
forces, pledging himself to do the same on 
the part of the English. The offer being 
rejected, the British resident was with- 


man while leading a charge on the guns of the 
enemy. He expressed a strong wish to be on good 
terms with the English, and, with reluctance, per- 
mitted the withdrawal of the resident, after which 
the worst outrages were committed at Poona. 
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MAHRATTA WAR.—BATTLE OF ASSAYE—AUGUST, 1803. 
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drawn, and preparations made on both sides 
for an appeal to arms. “8 

Manratta Wanr.—The governor-general 
well knew that the finances of his employers 
were in no condition to endure the drain of 
protracted warfare, and he resolved to follow 
out the policy so brilliantly successful in the 
Mysoor campaign, of bringing the whole 
force of British India to bear on the enemy ; 
not, however, by concentration on a single 
point, but by attacking their territories in 
every quarter at the same time. 

The army, by his exertions, was raised to 
nearly 50,000 men. The troops in the 
Deccan and Guzerat numbered 35,600, of 
whom 16,850 formed the advanced force 
under General Wellesley; in Hindoostan, 
10,500 men were under the command of 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake; 3,500 were 
assembled at Allahabad to act on the side 
of Bundelcund; and 5,216 were destined 
for the invasion of Cuttack. The armies 
of Sindia and Ragojee were.estimated at 
about 100,000 men, of whom half were 
cavalry; and 30,000 regular infantry and 
cavalry, commanded by Europeans, chiefly 
French, under M. Perron, the successor of 
De Boigne. Himmut Bahadur, an influ- 
ential Mahratta chief of Bundelcund,* 
sided with the English against the rajah, 
Shumsheer Bahadur. The campaign opened 
by the conquest, or rather occupation, of 
Ahmednuggur, the ancient capital of the 
Ahmed Shahi dynasty, on the Ist of 
August, 1803. The army under Major- 
general Wellesley, by whom it was accom- 
plished, after much marching and counter- 
marching, fought the famous battle of 
Assaye, so named from a fortificd village 
(near the junction of the Kailna and Juah 
rivers, 261 miles north-west of Hydrabad), 
before which the confederates had encamped 
21st August, 1803. They numbered 50,000 
men, and were supported by above a hundred 
pieces of artillery. The British counted but 
4,500 men; and their leader beheld with 
anxiety the strength of the foe, even though, 
on finding the Mahrattas at length drawn up 
in battle array, the exulting remark re-echoed 
through the ranks—‘ They cannot escape 
us.” While the British lines were forming, 
the Mahrattas opened a murderous can- 

* The ancient Hindoo dynasty of Bundelcund, of 
which Chutter S4l was the last efficient representa- 
tive, was overwhelmed by the Mahrattas about 1786. 
Shumsheer Bahadur was an illegitimate descendant 


of the first peishwa, Bajee Rav. Himmut Bahadur, 
by a not unfrequent combinafion, was a gosaen 


(religious devotee) and a soldier of fortune.—(D:ff) : 
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nonade. The 74th regiment sustained heavy 
loss, and were charged by a body of the 
enemy’s horse. The 19th’ light dragoons 
drew only 360 sabres, but they received the 
order for a counter-charge with a glad 
huzza; and being manfully seconded by 
native cavalry, passed through the broken 
but undismayed 74th amid the cheers of 
their wounded comrades, cut in, routed the 
opposing horse, aud dashed on at the in- 
fantry and guns. The troops of the line 
pressed on after them, and drove the enemy 
into the Juah at the point of the bayonet. 
The victory was complete, but dearly pur- 
chased ; for one-third of the conquerors lay 
dead or wounded at the close of this san- 
guinary action. Of the Mahrattas, 1,200 
were slain; the bodies of the fallen were scat- 
tered around in dense masses, and ninety- 
eight pieces of cannon remained on the field. 
Ragojee Bhonslay fled at an early period of 
the action, and Sindia soon followed his 
example. The cavalry evinced little incli- 
nation to out-stay their masters; but the 
infantry behaved with greater steadiness ; 
the artillerymen stood to the last, and 
eight of the trained battalions of De 
Boigne manifested unflinching determina- 
tion. When resistance became hopeless, 

the majority surrendered.t 
In the meantime, success still more bril- 
liant in its results had attended the army 
under Lake, who .was himself the very 
model of a popular commander, as brave 
and collected in the front of the battle as 
in a council of his own officers. The de- 
struction of Sindia’s force under Perron, 
the capture of Agra and Delhi, with the 
person of the emperor—these were the 
leading objects to which he was to direct 
operations; and they were all so per- 
fectly fulfilled, that the governor-general 
declared, his most sanguine expectations 
having been realised, he was unexpectedly 
called on to furnish fresh instructions. 
General Lake first came in sight of the 
enemy’s cavalry at Coel, near the fort of 
Alighur, whither they retired after a slight 
skirmish. Alighur, the ordinary residence 
of M. Perron, was, in his absence, bravely 
defended by the governor, M. Pedrons. It 
was well garrisoned, and surrounded by a 
+ The fidelity of these mercenary troops is ren- 
dered more remarkable by the fact, that a politic 
proclamation, issued by the governor-general at the 
commencement of the war, bad had the effect of in- 
the British part of the European officers to 


sea 
quit the service of Sindia, on condition of the con- 
tinuance of the pay previously received from him. 
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deep and wide moat, traversed by a narrow 
causeway, which formed the sole entrance 
to the fort, and for which, by some strange 
neglect, a drawbridge had not been sub- 
stituted. One of the British officers who 
had come over from the service of Sindia, 
offered to head an attack on the gateway. 
The daring enterprise was carried out. Of 
four gates, the first was blown open by 
troops exposed to a heavy fire; the second 
easily forced; the third entered with a mass 
of fugitives; but the fourth, which opened 
immediately into the body of the place, 
resisted even the application of a 12-pounder. 
In this extremity, a party of grenadiers, led 
by Major M‘Leod, pushed through the 
wicket and mounted the ramparts. Oppo- 
sition soon ceased, and the British found 
themselves masters of the fortress, with the 
loss of 278 men killed and wounded, in- 
cluding seventeen European officers. Of 
the garrison, about 2,000 perished; many 
of whom were drowned in the ditch while 
attempting to escape. 

From Alighur, Lake marched to the 
north-westward, and on the llth of Septem- 
ber, encamped within six miles of Delhi. 
The tents were scarcely fixed, when the 
enemy appeared in front. Perron had just 
quitted the service of Sindia, in conse- 
quence of the well-founded jealousy mani- 
fested towards him by that chief and the 
leadiag native officers. M. Bourquin, the 
second in command, took his place; and on 
learning the advance of the British against 
Delhi, crossed the Jumna with twelve 
battalions of regular infantry, and 5,000 
cavalry, for the purpose of attacking Gen- 
eral Lake, whose force, after providing for 
the safety of his baggage, amounted to about 
4,500 men. Bourquin took up a position 
on rising ground, with swamps on either 
side, defended in front by seventy pieces of 
cannon, half-buried amid long grass. From 
this secure station he was withdrawn by afeint, 
which, with less highly disciplined troops, 
would have been very hazardous. Lake 
advanced to reconnoitre, and after having a 
horse shot under him, fell back with the 
cavalry in regular order upon the infantry, 
who had been meanwhile ordered to ad- 
vance. The enemy followed the retreating 
cavalry, until the latter, opening from the 
centre, made way for the foot to advance 
to the front. Perceiving the trap into which 
he had fallen, Bourquin halted, and com- 
menced a deadly fire of grape, round, and 


moved on without returning a shot until 
within one hundred yards of the foe; they 
then fired a volley, and charged with the 
bayonet. Sindia’s infantry, unequal to a 
hand-in-hand encounter, abandoned their 
guns, fled, and were pursued as far as the 
banks of the Jumna, in which river numbers 
perished. The total loss of the Mahrattas 
was estimated at 3,000; that of the British 
at 585, including fifteen European officers. 
After being seventeen hours under arms, 
the troops took up fresh ground towards 
the river, and next morning encamped 
opposite the city of Delhi. In three days 
every show of resistance ceased, the fort 
was evacuated, Bourquin and five other 
French officers surrendered as prisoners of 
war, and the unfortunate Shah Alum thank- 
fully placed himself under the protection of 
the British commander, September 10th, 
1803.* General Lake next marched against 
Agra, where all was strife and confusion. 
The garrison had been under the command 
of British officers, who, on the breaking out 
of the war, were confined by their own 
troops. Seven battalions of Sindia’s regular 
infantry were encamped on the glacis, but 
the besieged feared to admit them, on ac- 
count of the treasure which they wished to 
reserve for themselves. The battalions were 
attacked on the 10th of October, and de- 
feated after a severe conflict; three days 
afterwards, those who remained came over 
in a body, and were admitted into the 
E. I. Cy’s service. The siege of the fort 
was then commenced, and a breach effected, 
when further proceedings were arrested by 
the capitulation of the garrison, the im- 
prisoned officers being released, in order to 
make terms with their countrymen. The 
surrender was’ accomplished on condition of 
safety for life and private property, leaving 
treasure to the amount of £280,000 to be 
divided among the troops as prize-money. 
It is almost impossible to sketch a cam- 
paign carried on simultaneously by different 
widely-separated armies, without losing the 
thread of the narrative, or interfering with 
the chronological succession of events. 
Choosing the latter as the lesser evil, it 
may be mentioned that, towards the close 
of October, General Lake quitted Agra in 
pursuit of a large force, composed of fifteen 


“Jeneral Lake found Shah Alum seated under a 
small tattered canopy, his person emaciated by in- 
digence and infirmity, and his countenance dis- 
figured with the logs of his eyes, and bearing marks of 


canister; amidst which the British troops | extreme old age, joined to a settled melancholy. 
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regular battalions, dispatched by Sindia 
from the Deccan to strengthen his northern 
army; of which there now remained but 
two battalions, the wreck of the Delhi 
troops. The total was, however, formidable ; 
being estimated at about 9,000 foot and 5,000 
horse, with a numerous and well-appointed 
train of artillery, Their design was sup- 
posed ta be the recovery of Delhi; but as 
the British advanced, the Mahrattas re- 
treated; and Lake, fearing they would escape 
his vigilance, and suddenly reappear in some 
unlooked-for quarter, followed with his cav- 
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alry by forced marches, until, on the Ist of 


November, he found himself, after a night’s 
journey of twenty-five miles, in face of an 
enemy in apparent confusion, but advan- 
tageously posted, and refreshed by rest. 
After an ineffectual and disastrous attempt 
at attack, the British general was compelled 


to withdraw his brigade out of reach of 


cannon-shot, and await the arrival of the 
infantry. The details of this portion of the 
action are somewhat vaguely told. The 
76th regiment, which was chosen to head 
the attack, with some native infantry,* who 
had closed to the front, first reached the 
point from which the charge was to be made, 
and stood alone, waiting until the remainder 
of the column should be formed by their 
comrades, whose march “ had been retarded 
by impediments in the advance,” t the nature 
of which is not stated. So galling was the 
fire opened by the enemy, that Lake, who 
conducted in person every operation of the 
day, and had already had one horse shot 
under him, resolved to lead the van to the 
assault, soover than stand still and witness 
its destruction. At this moment his second 
horse fell, pierced by several balls. His son, 
who officiated as aide-de-camp, sprang to the 
ground, and had just prevailed on the general 
to take the vacant seat, when he was struck 
down by a ball. Lake had a singularly 
affectionate nature; the fall of his child, 
severely if not mortally wounded, was well 
calculated to unnerve, or, in his own phrase, 
“ynman” him; but he knew his duty, and 
loved the troops, who, he writes with un- 
affected modesty, “at this time wanted 
every assistance I could give them.’ { 
Leaving Major Lake on the field, the gen- 
eral rode on with his gallant band, until, on 

* The second battalion of the 12th native infantry, 
and five companies of the 16th.—(Thornton, iii, 338.) 

+ Despatch of Lake to the governor-general.— 
(Wellesley Despatches, vol. iii., 443.) 

t Wellesley Despatches, iii., 446. 

§ Idem, p. 446. General ra habitually so ready 
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arriving within reach of the canister-shot 
of the foe, their ranks were so rapidly thinned 


as to render regular advance impracticable, 
and tempt the Mahratta horse to charge. 
But this “handful of heroes,” as they 
were gratefully termed by Lake, him- 
self “le brave des braves,’ repulsed their 
assailants, who withdrew to a little distance. 
The order to the British horse to charge 
in turn, was brilliantly executed by the 29th 
dragoons. They dashed through both lines 
of the opposing infantry, wheeled round upon 
the cavalry, and, after driving them from 
the field, turned the rear of the enemy’s 
second line. The British foot failed not to 
take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded. The whole force had by this 
time arrived on the field of battle, and the 
issue soon ceased to be doubtful; yet the 
hardy veterans of De Boigne’s regiments, 
though deprived of almost all their experi- 
enced officers, would not surrender. About 


2,000 of them were broken, surrounded 


and made prisoners, but the majority fell 
with weapons in their hands. “The gun- 
ners,” writes the victorious general, “stood 
by their guns until killed by the bayonet: 
all the sepoys of the enemy behaved exceed- 
ingly well; and, if they had been com- 
manded by French officers, the event would 
have been, I fear, extremely doubtful. 1 
never was in so severe a business in my 
life, or anything like it; and pray to God I 
never may be in such a situation again. 
* * * These fellows fought like devils, or 
rather heroes.”’§ 

The battle of Laswaree was in all respects 
memorable. It completed the overthrow of 
the European disciplined brigades, and gave 
to England undisputed mastery over Delhi 
and Agra, with all Sindia’s districts north 
of the Chumbul. These advantages were 
gained at a heavy sacrifice of life. The 
English loss amounted to 172 killed and 
652 wounded: that of the Mahrattas was 
estimated at 7,000. || 

The detached expeditions had likewise 
successfully accomplished their respective 
missions. All Sindia’s possessions in 
Guzcrat were captured by a division of the 
Bombay troops under Lieutenant-colonel 
Woodington. Broach was taken by storm 
on the 29th of August; und the strong hill- 
to praise others, barely notices his own gallant deeds 
or those of his son: but he mentions, the day after the 
battle, that parental anxiety rendered him “ totally 
unfit for anything.” Happily, Major Lake’s wound 

roved less severe than was at first expected. 

\| Memoir of the Campaign; by Mujor Thorn. 
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fort of Powanghur, which overlooked the 
town of Champaneer, surrendered on the 
17th of September. 

The seizure of Cuttack was accomplished 
by detachments of the Madras and Bengal 
forces under Lieutenant-colonel Harcourt. 
The Brahmins of Juggernaut placed their 
famous pagoda under the protection of the 
British on the 18th of September ; and the 
fall of Barabuttee, the fort of Cuttack, on 
the 14th of October, completed the reduc- 
tion of the whole province. 

In the subjection of Bundelcund, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Powell was materially aided by 
Himmut Bahadur, the Hindoo leader pre- 
viously mentioned, who joined the British 
detachment in the middle of September, 
with a force of about 14,000 men. The 
army of Shumsheer Bahadur made but feeble 
resistance, and on the 13th of October was 
driven across the river Betwa, Their chief 
eventually became a British stipendiary. 

The concluding operations of the war 
were performed by the army under Major- 
general Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson. 
A detachment under the latter leader took 
possession of Boorhanpoor on the 15th of 
October, and two days after marched to 
besiege Aseerghur, called by the natives 
“the key of the Deccan.” ‘The fortress 
surrendered on the 21st, and with it the 
conquerors became masters of Sindia’s Dec- 
cani possessions, including several depen- 
dent districts in Candeish. After a short 
time spent in pursuing the rajah of Berar, 
who retreated to his own dominions, and 
in receiving some overtures for peace, of an 
unsatisfactory character, from Sindia, Gen- 
eral Wellesley descendéd the Ghauts on 
the 25th of November, with the intention of 
assisting Stevenson in the projected siege of 
Gawilghur. The junction was effected on 
the 29th of August, near the plains of 
Argaum, where the British commander, on 
reconnoitring, perceived with surprise the 
main army of the Berar rajah, comprising 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, regularly 
drawn up, about six miles from the spot 
where he had himself intended to encamp. 
Sindia’s force, consisting of one very heavy 
corps of cavalry, a body of Pindarries, and 
other light troops, supported those of Berar. 
It was late in the day, and the English were 
wearied with a long march under a burning 


* The defence had been gallantly-conducted by 
two Rajpoot leaders, whose bodies were found amid 
aheap of slain. Their wives and daughters were 
intended to have all shared their fate; but the ter- 
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sun; yet their leader thought it best to 
take advantage of the opportunity rarely 
afforded of meeting the Mahrattas in a 
pitched battle. Forming two lines of in- 
fantry and cavalry, Major-general Wellesley 
advanced to the attack.’ A body of 500 
foot, supposed to have been Persian mer- 
cenaries, rushed upon the 74th and 78th 
regiments with desperation, and were de- 
stroyed to a man. Sindia’s horse charged 
the British sepoys, but were repulsed; after 
which the ranks of the enemy fell into con- 
fusion and fled, pursued by the British 
cavalry, assisted by auxiliary bodies of My- 
soor and Mogul horse. The loss of the 
victors, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
was 346 men; that of the Mahrattas is 
nowhere stated, but must have been very 
considerable. 

The siege of Gawilghur, invested on the 
5th of December, involved no ordinary 
amount of labour and fatigue, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of carrying the guns 
and stores to the point of attack. The 
outer fort was taken by storm on the 15th; 
the inner fort was escaladed by the light 
company of the 94th, headed by Captain 
Campbell, who opened the gates and ad- 
mitted the rest of the assailants.* 

The confederate chieftains had by this 
time become extremely solicitous for the | 
termination of war. The rajah cf Berar 
dispatched vakeels or envoys to the | 
British camp the day atter the battle of | 
Argaum ; but in consequence of the invete- | 
rate manceuvring and procrastination of the | 
Mahrattas, even when really desirous of | 
concluding a treaty, affairs were not finally | 
arranged until the 17th of December. By | 
the treaty of Deogaum, then signed, the 
rajah consented to surrender the province of | 
Cuttack, including the district of Balasore, | 
to the company, and to relinquish to the | 
Nizam certain revenues extorted from him | 
on yarious pretences. He further pledged 
himself to submit all differences which 
might arise between him and the Nizam or 
the peishwa to British arbitration, and pro- 
mised to receive into his service no Euro- 
pean or American subject of any state at 
war with the English, nor even any English- 
man, without the express sanction of the 
governor-general. 

Sindia had now no alternative but to 


rible order had been imperfectly performed with steel | 
weapons, instead of by the usual method of fire; and | 
though several died, the majority being carefully | 


tended, recovered of their wounds. —( Wellesley Desp-) | 
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make peace on such terms as the con- 
querors thought fit to grant; and on the 
30th of December he signed the treaty of 
Surjee Anjengaum in the British camp, by 
which he ceded his rights over the country 
between the Jumna and the Ganges (in- 
cluding the cities of Delhi and Agra), and 
to the northward of the Rajpoot principali- 
ties of Jeypoor and Joudpoor; also the forts 
of Ahmedabad and Broach, with their de- 
pendent districts. On the south he yielded 
Ahmednuggur to the peishwa, and some 
extensive districts to the Nizam. Inreturn, 
the leading places conquered during the 
war, not above named, were restored to 
him. Shortly after this arrangement, Sindia 
entered the general alliance of which the 
British government formed the dominant 
portion, and agreed to receive a subsidiary 
British force, whose expenses were to be 
furnished from the revenue of the territories 
already ccded. 

The leading objects of the war had been 
fully carried out, in accordance with the 


| plans of the governor-general. Among the 


less conspicuous but important services ren- 


' dered by Lake, were the formation of alli- 


ances with the rajahs of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, 
Boondi, and Macherry; with the Jat rajah 
of Bhurtpoor, the rana of Gohud, and 
Ambajee Inglia, the unfaithful successor of 
Perron in the service of Sindia.* Lord Wel- 
lesley was anxious to maintain the indepen- 


| dence of the Rajpoot principalities against 


Mahratta aggressions, both as a matter of 
justice and policy. Their territories were 
guaranteed to them against external ene- 
mies, with immunity from tribute; but they 
were not to receive European officers into 
their service without the sanction of the 
British government, and were to defray the 
expense of any auxiliary force required to 
repel invaders from their dominions. 

War with Hoxtcar.—Despite so many 
brilliant victories, attended with such sub- 
stantial results, the British armies could not 
quit the field. During the recent hostilities, 
Holcar had remained in Malwa, levying 
enormous contributions upon the adjoining 
provinces. ‘The success of the British arms 
seems to have convinced him of his mistake 
in neglecting to co-operate with chiefs of 
his own nation against a power whose 
efforts were steadily directed to the sup- 


* Sindia seized the Gohud province, and gave it 
in chasge to Ambajee Inglia, who went over to the 
English. They kept Gwalior, and divided the rest 
of the province between the rana and Inglia. 


pression of the predatory warfare by which 
he had reached, and could alone expect to 
maintain, his present position. When too 
late he bestirred himself to negotiate with the 
Rajpoots, the Bhurtpoor rajah. the Rohillas, 
the Seiks, and finally with Sindia, whom he 
recommended to break the humiliating treaty 
he had recently formed, and renew the war. 
But Sindia had suffered too severely in the 
late hostilities to provoke their repetition ; 
and being, moreover, exasperated by the 
time-serving policy of Holcar,t he commu- 
nicated these overtures to Major Malcolm, 
then resident in hiscamp. The inimical feel- 
ings entertained by Holcar, had been already 
manifested by the murder of three British 
officers in his service, on a false charge that 
one of them had corresponded with the 
commander-in-chief. Still it seemed highly 
improbable that he could seriously intend 
flinging the gauntlet at a nation whose 
military achievements had become the 
theme of every tongue in India; and the 
English authorities, anxious to bring matters 
to a speedy and amicable conclusion, invited 
him to send commissioners to their camp, to 
explain his views and desires. The Mah- 
rattas are ever apt to treat conciliatory 
measures as symptomatic of weakness; and 
Holear was probably influenced by some 
such consideration in framing the condi- 
tions for which his vakeels were instructed 
to stipulate with General Lake as the terms 
of peace, and which included leave to col- 
lect chout eccording to the custom of his 
ancestors, with the cession of Etawa and 
various other districts in the Doab and 
Bundelcund, formerly held by his family. 
Holcar had not without reason blamed 
Sindia for too exclusive attention to the 
rules of European discipline, and the neglect 
of the guerilla warfare which Sevajee and 
Bajee Rao had waged successfully against 
Aurungzebe. This was the weapon with 
which he now menaced the English, in the 
event of non-compliance with his demands. 
« Although unable,” he said, “to oppose 
their artillery in the field, countries of 
many coss should be overrun, and plundered, 
and burnt; Lake should not have leisure to 
breathe for a moment, and calamities would 
fall on lacs of human beings in continued 
war by the attacks of his army, which would 
overwhelm like the waves of the sea.” 


+ Ameer Khan was actually dispatched by Holcar 
to co-operate with Sindia; but the news of the 
battle of Assaye reached him on the march, and 
he returned as he came.—(Ameer Khan's Memoirs.) 
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Such a menace, from one of the most 
reckless and powerful marauders by whom 
the timid peasantry of Hindoostan were ever 
scourged, was tantamount to a declaration of 
war-—a formality which, it may be remarked, 
forms no part of Mahratta warfare. Yet it 
was not till further indications appeared 
of his intention to commence hostilities 
at the first convenient moment, that the 
negotiation, which Holcar desired to gain 
time by protracting, was broken off, and 
Lord Lake and Major-general Wellesley 
directed to commence operations against 
him both in the north and the south. The 
governor-general entered on this new war 
with unaffected reluctance. Once com- 
menced, it could not be arrested by an 
accommodation such as that entered into 
with Sindia ; for a predatory power must, 
he thought, be completely neutralised, in 
justice to the peaceable subjects of more 
civilised governments. It was important to 
secure the cordial co-operation of the sub- 
sidiary and allied states against the common 
foe ; and this was effected by the declaration 
of Lord Wellesley—that all territory con- 
quered from Holcar should be divided among 
the British auxiliaries without reserve. 

The opening of the campaign was dis- 
astrous. Major-general Wellesley could 
not advance in consequence of a famine 
which prevailed in the Deccan. Lake, 
after storming the fort of Rampoora (16th 
May, 1804), was compelled to withdraw the 
main army into cantonments for the rainy 
season, leaving Colonel Monson, with five 
sepoy battalions and 3,000 irregular horse, 
to watch the movements of the foe. The 
proceedings of this commander were most 
unfortunate. Though “brave as a lion,” 
he wanted decision of purpose and con- 
fidence in the native troops. After making 
an ill-advised entrance into the dominions 
of the enemy, he became alarmed at the 
reported approach of Holcar in person; and 
fearing the probable failure of supplies 
before the British could join the Guzerat 
force under Colonel Murray, he retreated 
forthwith. A retrograde movement on the 
part of British troops was proverbially more 
hazardous in native warfare than the boldest 
advance. Holcar eagerly followed, attacked 
and defeated the irregular cavalry left in 
the rear to forward intelligence of his pro- 
ceedings, and summoned the main body to 
surrender. This being indignantly refused, 
furious and reiterated onsets were made 
by him on the sepoy battalions at the 
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Mokundra pass, which they resisted with 
steadiness and success, till, at evening, 
their assailants drew off a few miles. 
Monson, not considering his position ten- 
able, continued the retreat; the native 
troops behaved admirably, and, though 
harassed by the enemy, and exposed to 
heavy rains, reached Kotah in two marches, 

Kotah was a Rajpoot principality, ori- 
ginally formed of lands separated from 
Boondi. It remained for above a century 
and a-half of secondary importance, until it 
fell beneath the sway of Zalim Sing, a Raj- 
poot of the Jhala tribe, who governed under 
the name of regent—it would appear, with 
the full consent of the rightful prince or 
rana, Omeida Sing. Zalim Sing played 
a difficult part with extraordinary ability, 
and by dint of consummate art, perfect 
self-control, and unfailing energy, so steered 
the vessel of state, that while every other 
Rajpoot principality tottered under the 
effects of the furious attacks or undermin- 
ing intrigues of the encroaching Mahrattas, 
Boondi, though ever first to bend to the 
storm, raised her head as soon as it had 
passed over, as if strengthened by the trial. 
Excessive humility and moderation formed 
the disguise beneath which the regent at- 
tained the position of a general arbitrator 
in the never-ceasing disputes of neighbour- 
ing governments, which he fostered under 
pretence of mediation. His deep duplicity 
did not preserve him from incurring strong 
personal hostility ; and Tod, after narrating 
no less than eightcen attempts at his assas- 
sination, represents him as sleeping in an 
iron cage for secufity. At the time at 
which we have now arrived, “the Nestor 
of India” was about sixty-five years of age. 
His position was one of peculiar difficulty. 
To keep peace with Holcar he had paid 
dearly, both in money and character, having 
stooped to form an intimate alliance with 
Ameer Khan as a means of averting the 
scourge of indiscriminate plunder from the 
fertile fields of Boondi, great part of which 
were cultivated for his exclusive benefit ; yet 
Colonel Monson, on his arrival with the 
weary and half-famished troops, demanded 
from the regent nothing less than their ad- 
mission into the city, which could not be 
granted without creating great confusion 
and insuring the deadly vengeance of the 
Mahrattas. To the English, Zalim Sing was 
yet more unwilling to give offence. Their 
paramount authority was being daily aug- 
mented and sensclidaied ; nor could he 
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doubt that Kotah, like other native princi- 
palities, would eventually do well to find in 
a dependent alliance on the dominant power, 
an aiternative from complete extinction.* 
Even now, he was ready to make common 
cause with the retreating and dispirited 
troops, or to do anything for their succour, 
to the extent of his ability, outside the 
walls of Kotah; but the pertinacity of 
Monson in demanding admittance was un- 
availing, and the detachment marched on 
to Rampoora, through an inundated country 
barely traversable for the troops, and im- 
practicable for cannon and stores, which 
were consequently destroyed and aban- 
doned. A reinforcement sent with supplies 
by General Lake, gave temporary relief to 
the harassed soldiers, but could not remedy 
the incapacity of their commander; and 
after many more struggles and reverses,t 
attended with a complete loss of baggage 
on the road to Agra, the confusion of one 
very dark night brought matters to a 
climax; the troops fairly broke and fled 
in separate parties to the city, where the 
majority of the fugitives who escaped the 
pursuing cavalry, found an asylum on the 
31st of July, 1804. 

These proceedings increased the rabble 
force of Holcar tenfold. Adventurers and 
plunderers of all descriptions (including 
the wreck of the armies of Sindia and the 
Bhonslay) flocked to his standard; and after 
making the regent of Kotah pay a fine of 
ten lacs for his partial assistance of the 
English,t the Mahratta chief invaded their 
territories, at the head of an immense army,§ 
in the character of a conqueror. At his 
approach the British troops abandoned 
Muttra with its stores;. but the fort was 
reoccupied by a detachment sent by Gen- 
eral Lake, who had marched hastily from 
Cawnpore, in hopes of bringing the enemy 
to action. He was, however, completely 
outwitted by MHolcar, who occupied the 
attention of the British general by ma- 
neeuvring his cavalry ; while his infantry, by 

* When Colonel Tod was employed in forming 
an alliance between the supreme government and the 
Kotgh principality, he took an opportunity of assuring 
Zalim Sing that the English desired no more terri- 
tory. The old olitician smiled, as he answered—“T 
believe you think so; but the time will come when 
there will be but one sicca (stamp of sovereignty on 
coin) throughout India. You or ig in at a lucky 
time; the p’foot (a sort of melon, which bursts 
asunder when fully matured) was ripe, and you had 
only tytake it bit by bit. It was not your power ao 


much as our disunion that made you sovereigns, and 
will keep you so.”—( Rajasthan, 1., 766.) 
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a rapid movement, succeeded in investing 
Delhi. The city, ten miles in circum- 
ference, had but a ruined wall, with scarcely 
more than 800 sepoys, for its defence; never- 
theless, these troops, headed by Lieutenant- 
colonels Ochterlony and Burn, after nine 
days’ operations, compelled a force of 20,000 
men to raise the siege.|| Holcar, with his 
cavalry, withdrew to the Doab, whither he 
was followed by Lake, who, after a long pur- 
suit, by marching fifty-three miles in twenty- 
four hours, eventually came up with the 
enemy on the 17th of November, under 
the walls of Furruckabad. The Indian 
horse never could stand a charge in the 
field; their leader knew this, and was him- 
self the first to fly, followed by his panic- 
struck adherents, of whom 3,000 were cut 
to pieces by the victors, and the rest escaped 
only by the superior swiftness of their horses. 
The Mehratta chief made his way to Deeg, a 
strong fort belonging to Runjeet Sing of 
Bhurtpoor, a Jat leader, who, after the defeat 
of the detachment under Monson, had quitted 
the English, and joincd the opposite interest. 

The determined proceedings of Lake 
induced the confederate chiefs to evacuate 
Deeg and retreat to Bhurtpoor, a city not 
very formidable in appearance, of six to 
eight miles in circumference, defended by a 
high mud wall, and a broad ditch not 
easily fordable. But the rajah was skilful 
and desperate. Holcar had little to boast of ; 
for while himself heading a defeated army 
in the field, his strongholds, in various 
quarters, had been reduced by the English ; 
and a detachment of troops from Guzerat 
had occupied Indore, and were preparing to 
intercept his retreat. Still he was a ma- 
rauder by profession, whose kingdom was in 
his saddle; whereas the Jat rajah truly 
declared he had no home but in his castle— 
every hope was bound up in its battlements. 
The defence was most determined; and 
even when a practicable breach had been 
effected, attempts to take the place by 
storm were neutralised by the ready inven- 

ft When the younger European officers were heart- 
sick, and well-nigh sinking with fatigue, the sepoys 
were frequently heard bidding them be of good cheer ; 
for they would carry them safely to Agra.—(Duff.) 

Zalim Sing and Holcar (both one-eyed men) met 
in boats on the Chumbul, each fearing treachery. 

§ According to Malcolm, Holear’s army comprised 
92,000 men (88,000 cavalry, 7,000 artillery, 19,000 
infantry), with 190 guns.—(Central India, 1., 238.) 

|| The sepoys were on duty day and night. To 
keep up their spirits under incessant fatigue, Ochter- 


lony had sweetmeats served out, and promised them 
half a month’s pay when the enemy was repulsed. 
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tion of the besieged. Stockades and bul- 
warks rose as if by magic to blockade the 
breach; the moat was rendered unfordable 
by dams; and, during the attack, pots filled 
with combustibles, and burning cotton-bales 
steeped in oil, were flung upon the heads of 
the assailants. The British were four times 
repulsed, with a total loss of 3,203 men in 
killed and wounded; nor did even their 
highly-prized military reputation escape un- 
impaired. On one occasion, the famous 
76th, in conjunction with the 75th, refused 
to follow their officers after the 12th Bengal 
sepoys had planted the colours on the top 
of the rampart. The bitter reproaches of 
their general recalled them to a sense of 


‘duty, and, overpowered with shame, they 


ge 


| 
| 


entreated to be led to a last attack, in which 


| they displayed much desperate but unavail- 
| Ing courage. 


The operations of the siege 
were for a time intermitted to procure 
further reinforcements. The rajah, con- 
vinced that his destruction, however tempo- 
rarily retarded, was but a question of time, 
offered twenty lacs of rupees, with other 
concessions, as the price of peace, and the 
proposal was accepted, although at the risk 
of leaving on the minds of the natives a 
dangerous example of successful resistance. 
The advanced state of the season, the fear 
of the hot winds, together with the me- 
nacing attitude of Sindia, then under the 
influence of his father-in-law, the notorious 
Shirjee Rao Ghatgay, were sufficient rea- 
sons for refraining from engaging the flower 
of the British army, at a critical period, in 
a contest with a desperate man, who, if 
mildly treated, might be neutralised at 
once. The son of the rajah of Bhurtpoor 
was therefore taken as a hostage for the 
fidelity of his father, and the restoration of 
the fortress of Deeg held forth as its reward. 
The force of Holcar had been reduced by 
desertion, more than by actual loss, to less 
than a fourth of its number at the opening of 
the campaign. The separate treaty entered 
into by the rajah of Bhurtpoor left him no 
hope but in the co-operation of Sindia, who 
affected to be desirous of mediating with 
the British government on his behalf. The 
power of both chiefs was, however, broken, 
and few obstacles remained towards a 
general pacification, on terms very advan- 
tageous to the English; when their whole 
policy was abruptly changed by the passing 
of -the office of governor-general from the 
hands of the Marquis Wellesley into those 
of Lord Cornwallis, in 1805. 


COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM.—INDIA-BUILT SHIPPING. 


As early as January, 1802, Lord Welles- 
ley had signified to the Court of Directors 
his desire of quitting India. The motives 
for the proffered resignation were various, 
They included several acts, on the part of 
the directory, which the marquis deemed 
derogatory to the reputation of himself and 
his brothers, as well as to that of his 
stanch coadjutor, Lord Clive, the governor 
of Madras; but the chief ground of com- 
plaint was the disfavour shown to his 
favourite scheme of founding a college at 
Calcutta, for the express instruction of 
young civilians in the description of know- 
ledge absolutely requisite for the fulfilment 
of their allotted duties. The glaring igno- 
rance of native languages evinced by Euro- 
pean rulers, had long been a manifest hin- 
drance to the good government of the people 
of India, as well as a bar to the kindly in- 
tercourse which might otherwise have sub- 
sisted. It was this primary defect which 
the marquis hoped to rectify, and at the 
same time to infuse into the youths of the 
service something of the esprit de corps, 
which he remembered with such vivid plea- 
sure to have existed at Eton. The College 
of Fort William was his favourite project. 
The company did not deny the want of 
systematic instruction, which was daily 
more painfully felt; but they could not be 
brought to consent to the expenditure which 
Lord Wellesley deemed absolutely needful 
to fulfil the double object of educating 
Europeans and affording encouragement to 
native talent. The Board of Control sup- 
ported the views of Lord Wellesley; but 
the project was, after all, but very imper- 
fectly carried out, so far as the Indian popu- 
lation was concerned: for the instruction 
of civilians destined to serve the E. I. Cy., 
a college (Haileybury) was founded in Eng- 
land a few years later. Another cause 
which rendered the governor-general un- 
popular with his employers, was his delibe- 
rate and avowed opinion in favour of the 
extension of trade with England to India- 
built shipping, instead of confining it solely 
to the chartered vessels of the E. I. Cy. 
Despite the obvious policy, as well as jus- 
tice, of this measure, as the only means of 
preventing Indian commerce from finding its 
way to Europe by more objectionable chan- 
nels, “the shipping interest,’ then greatly 
predominant in the counsels of the com- 
pany, violently opposed any alteration which 
should trench on their monopoly, and con- 
trived, in many ways, to render Lord Wel- 
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lesley sensible of their unfriendly feelings. 
Nevertheless, his proffered resignation was 
deprecated by an entreaty to remain at least 
another year, to settle the newly-acquired 
territories, and concert with the home 
authorities the foundation of an efficient 
system for the liquidation of the Indian 
debt. The renewal of war with the Mah- 
rattas, despite the brilliant success with 
which it was attended, could not but involve 
an increase of immediate expenditure, though 
compensated by a more than proportionate 
augmentation of territory. But the invest- 
ments were impeded; and a failure in the an- 
nual supplies was ill borne by the company, 
however advantageous the promise of ulte- 
rior advantages; consequently, a clamour 
arose against the marquis as a war-governor, 
which decided his recall at the time when 


all material obstacles were removed, and his 
_ whole energies directed towards the attain- 


| of talent and integrity. 


ment of a solid and durable peace. He 
had been sent out for the express purpose 
of cradicating French influence, an object 
which he had completely accomplished, 
though, of necessity, at the cost of much 
war and more diplomacy.* 

The Wellesley administration—from 1798 
to 1805—formed a new era in the annals 
of the E.I. Cy. Principles of honour and 


' public spirit were engrafted which bore 


much fruit in after days; and many a friend- 
less cadet of the civil and military service 
found in rapid promotion the direct reward 
Nay, morc; there 
are honoured veterans still with us, who, 
after the lapse of half a century, delight to 
attribute their success to the generous en- 
couragement or kindly warnings of the 


| good and gifted Marquis Wellesley.t 


Perfect toleration was his leading rule; 
nevertheless, he did not hesitate to interfere 


| for the suppression of such heathen customs 


as were manifestly incompatible with the 
spirit of a Christian government; such as 
the frightful amount of infanticide annually 


* Into his minor measures, eee the restric- 
tions placed on the liberty of the press, it is not 
practicable to enter: the motives for some of them 
were purely ee check the conveyance of 
dangerous information, or lying rumours to foreign 
statea; while the edict forbidding the publication 
of newspapers on Sundays, had the double object 
of reverence for the sabbath and a desire to show 
the nations, that not only the missionaries, but the 
Europeans in general had a religion—a fact which 


' might well have been doubted. 


+ The rising talent of the civil service was called 


_ out in a peculiar manner by Lord Wellesley. ‘I'he 
' youths of the three presidencies, who had distin- 


committed at the mouth of the Ganges. 
Neither was he withheld, by timid or sec- 
tarian views, from affording liberal encou- 
ragement to the able and zealous men 
(Buchanan and Carey, for instance) who 
had devoted themselves to the office of 
Christian missionaries. ‘To all around him 
engaged in the cause of religion or good 
government, he extended cordial sympathy 
as fellow-workers; and if a shadow of blame 
can be cast on his ever-discriminating 
praise, it would be that of having been 
sometimes too liberally bestowed. But the 
full measure of love and confidence he gave 
so freely, was returned into his own bosom. 
Military and civil officials, of all ranks and 
classes—from the Earl of Elgin, at Con- 
stantinople, and Lord Clive, at Madras, to 
the humblest clerk—vied in affording the 
fullest and most correct information for the 
use of the governor-general ; and the mer- 
chants and bankers seconded his measures 
in the most effective manner by furnishing 
government loans on the lowest possible 
terms, At the close of the administration 
of Sir John Shore, it had been difficult to 
raise money on usurious interest; but the 
Marquis Wellesley, on the eve of a hazardous 
war, found men who could appreciate the 
policy of his measures, and make them prac- 
ticable, even at considerable pecuniary risk.t 

The general feeling in India was, unhap- 
pily, not appreciated or shared in England. 
The marquis returned, after an arduous and 
brilliantly successful administration, to find 
the uncertain tide of popular feeling turned 
against him. The British public were well 
acquainted with the aggressive and grasp- 
ing policy of Hastings, and the manner in 
which he had made the weakness or wicked- 
ness of native princes conduce to the ag- 
grandisement of his employers or his own 
personal interest. It was a very natural 
conclusion to be arrived at by persons ig- 
norant of the general disorganisation of 
India, that a governor who had added hun- 


guished themselves in their examinations at the 
college of Fort Willitm, were placed in the secre- 
tary’s office of the governor-general, and educated 
under his immediate care for the respective depart- 
ments, for the duties of which they were best fitted. 
Of those thus brought forward, three (Metcalfe, 
Adams, and Butterworth Bayley) became actin 
governors-general; and the majority attained hig 
positions in India and in England. 

¢ Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Forbes, the head of 
the well-known firm at Bombay, was the chief of those 
who, by taking up government paper at par, as well 
as furnishing supplies, restored the confidence of the 
wealthy natives in the stability of the E. I. Cy. 
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dreds of miles and thousands of subjects 
to an empire, which Hastings had been 
stigmatised as an usurper and oppressor for 
increasing by units and tens, must have 
been guilty of the same sins in an aggra, 
vated degree. Besides, the augmentation of 
territory and population had been effected 
in the teeth of a parliamentary prohibition 
of the most decided character. The oldest 
and ablest Indian politicians vainly strove to 
show the utter impracticability of neutrality, 
and argued that England, now the dominant 
power, could not relinquish her high posi- 
tion in measure, but must, of necessity, 
abandon territorial sovereignty and com- 
mercial advantage in almost equal degree. 
The company were smarting beneath the 
expenses of a war, which a little patience 
would have brought to the most satisfactory 
conclusion, by the prostration of the pre- 
datory power, which was equally opposed 
to all regular governments, foreign or native, 
But no! an immediate compromise was the 
order of the day; the withdrawal of the 
plundering Mahrattas from the company’s 
territories was a relief to be obtained upon 
any terms, even by a direct violation of the 
pledge voluntarily given to the Rajpoot states 
to maintain their independence against their 
marauding foes. What matter if all Rajast’- 
han were overrun by these eastern Goths. 
| The company’s investments would go on 
meanwhile; and when Sindia and Holcar 
had quite exhausted all outside the magic 
circle, it would be time enough to devise 
some other sop wherewith to engage them. 
This selfish policy, disguised by the few who 
understood the real state of the case by 
much abstract reasoning regarding the ad- 
mitted justice of non-interference in general, 
deceived many good men and raised a 
strong, though short-lived clamour, against 
the champion of the opposite system. The 
feeling of certain leaders in the directory, 
joined with party politics of a very discre- 
ditable description in the ministry, found a 
channel in the person of a ci-devant trader 
named Paull, who, having accumulated a 
large fortune in India, came to England 
and entered parliament in the character of 
impeacher of the Marquis Wellesley, to 
whom, by his own account, he owed heavy 
obligations, and entertained, in common 
with the generality of Anglo-Indians, 
“the highest respect.” The leading accu- 
sations were aggressions on native states: 
extravagance and disregard of home autho- 
rities,—at peculation or venality, not even 
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calumny dared hint. The first charge re- 
garding Oude was thrown out by the Hous: 
of Commons, and the accuser died by his 
own hand, prompted by vexation or remorse. 
Lord Folkstone strove to carry on the im- 
peachment by moving a series of condemna- 
tory resolutions, which were negatived by a 
majority of 182 to 31, and followed by a 
general vote of approbation. Thus ended, 
in May, 1808, a persecution which cost the 
noble marquis £30,000, and excluded him 
from office during its continuance; for, 
with rare delicacy, he refused repeated soli- 
citations to re-enter the service of the Crown 
until the pending question should be satis- 
factorily settled. He lived to see the gene- 
ral recognition of the wisdom of his policy ; 
and on the publication of his Despatches in 
1884-"5, the Ii. I. Cy. made the amende 
honorable, by the unusual procedure of the 
erection of his statue in the E. I. House,* 
a grant of £20,000, and the circulation of 
his Despatches for the instruction and guid- 
ance of their servants in India. He died be- 
loved and honoured, aged cighty-three ; hav- 
ing twice filled the office of viceroy of Ireland 
—been secretary of state for foreign affairs ; 
beside other distinguished positions. ‘This 
is not the place to tell of the efficient man- 
ner in which the illustrious brothers worked 
together for the defeat of the national foe, 
Napoleon: here we have to do with the 
marquis as an Indian governor; in that 
character let the pen of the historian of 
the E. I. Cy. speak his merits. “The 
Marquis Wellesley was ambitious; but his 
ambition sought gratification not in mere 
personal aggrandisement, but in connecting 
his own fame with that of the land to which 
he belonged, and of the government which 
he administered,—in the diffusion of sound 
and liberal knowledge, and the extension of 
the means of happiness among millions of 
men who knew not his person, and some 
of them scarcely his name. That name is, 
however, stamped for ever on -their history. 
The British government in India may pass 
away—its duration, as far as human means are 
concerned, will depend on the degree in which 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley is main- 
tained or abandoned—but whatever its fate, 
or the length of its existence, the name an 

memory of the greatest statesman by whom 
it was ever administered are imperishable.” 


* Lord Wellesley remarked, that to witness this 
compliment (rarely paid until after death), was “ like 
having a peep at one’s own funeral.” 

t+ Thornton’s India, iii, 575. 
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SeconD ADMINISTRATION OF Lorp Corn- 
WALLIS.—The new governor arrived at Fort 
William in July, 1805, and immediately 
assumed the reins of office. The interval of 
thirteen years between his resignation and 
resumption of authority in India, had told 
heavily on his strength of mind as well as of 
body, and the once indefatigable com- 
mander-in-chief returned to the scene of his 
former successes a worn and weary man, 
fast sinking to the grave under the inflic- 
tion of chronic dysentery. Yet the English 
authorities, in accordance with popular 
opinion, declared him to be the only man 
fit to curb and limit the too extensive domi- 
nion obtained by the late administration in 
conjunction with the gallant Lake, whose 
services, though their effects were denounced, 
had been acknowledged by a peerage. 

Lord Cornwallis had given proof of mode- 
ration by suffering Tippoo to-purchase peace 
with a third of his revenues, and had rather 
relaxed than straitened the connexion of the 
E. I, Cy. with various native states. Despite 
the unsatisfactory results of his arrange- 
ments, and still more so of those formed by 
Sir John Shore, the Directory and Board of 
Control agreed in reverting to the non- 
intervention system, and urged the arduous 
office of effecting an immediate and total 
change of policy upon the ex-governor- 
general with so much vehemence, that he, 
from self-denying but mistaken views of 
duty, would not suffer failing health to 
excuse the non-fulfilment of what, with 
strange infatuation, was pressed on him asa 
public duty. It is not easy to understand 
the process of reasoning by which Lord 
Cornwallis was led to adopt such extreme 
opinions regarding the measures to be 
taken towards Sindia and Holcar. He had 
warmly approved the arrangements of the 
Marquis Wellesley regarding the occupation 
of Seringapatam and the complete suppres- 
sion of the usurping dynasty ; yet, now the 
arrogant and aggressive Sindia, and the 
predatory Holcar were to be conciliated, 
not simply by the surrender of a succession 
of dearly-purchased conquests, but by the 
renunciation of alliance with the Rajpoot 
and other states, who had taken part with 
the British forces against the marauding 
Mahrattas in the late crisis. 

Sindia had suffered, if not caused, the 
English residency attached to his camp to 
be attacked and plundered by a body of 
Pindarries, and had himself detained Mr. 
Jenkins; yet no reparation was to be de- 
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manded for this outrage: and the governor- 
general, in his impatient desire to conclude 
a peace, would even have waived insisting 
upon the release of the resident; but from 
this last degrading concession the English 
were happily saved by the intervention of 
Lord Lake. Nothing could exceed the in- 
dignation of the brave and honest general 
on learning the nature of the proposed 
treaty, which he felt to be based on the 
unworthy principle of conciliating the 
strong at the expense of the weak. The 
territories conquered from Holcar had been 
distinctly promised to be divided among the 
allies of England; instead of which, they 
were all to be restored to the defeated chief ; 
and the breach of faith thus committed 
towards the only power able to resent it, 
was to be repaired at the expense of the | 
powerless rana of Gohud, who had made 
over Gwalior to the English on being 
enrolled among the list of subsidiary princes. 
He was now to be reduced to the condition 
of a mere stipendiary, dependent on his 
hereditary foe for subsistence; for all Gohud, 
including Gwalior, was to be given to propi- 
tiate the favour of Sindia— an act,” writes 
the governor-general, ‘entirely gratuitous 
on our part.” Equally so was the renuncia- 
tion of our connexion with the numerous 
rajahs, zemindars, jaghiredars, and other 
chiefs on the further side of the Jumna, for 
whose protection the British faith had been 
solemnly pledged. Lord Lake, who had been 
mainly instrumental in forming the majority 
of these alliances, and had, in his capacity 
of commander-in-chief, received material 
assistance from several of the parties con- 
cerned, addressed an earnest remonstrance 
to the governor-general against the proposed 
repudiation, declaring that the weaker allied 
princes never could be induced by any argu- 
ment or temporary advantage to renounce 
the promised support of the E. I. Cy., and 
that the bare proposition would be viewed 
‘Cas a prelude to their being sacrificed to the 
object of obtaining a peace with the Mah. 
rattas.”? This communication bore date the 
day following that on which Lord Corn- 
wallis expired. For some time before his 
death, hy passed the morning hours in a 
state of weakness amounting to insensibility ; 
but the evening usually brought him suffi- 
cient strength to hear despatches read, and 
even to dictate replies, Had the energetic 
appeal and arguments of Lake been sent a few 
days earlier, they might perhaps have been 
instrumental in delaying and modifying the 
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ungenerous and selfish measures which cost 
England so dearly in character and blood 
and treasure, by strengthening the predatory 
power it was alike her duty and her interest 
to abase. It is hardly possible that the 
man who steadily befriended the rajah of 
Coorg, even at the hazard of renewing a 
perilous war with Tippoo, could seriously 
intend to abandon the Rajpoot and other 
princes to the shameless marauders against 
whom they had recently co-operated with 
the English, unless prejudice and ignorance, 
aided by mental debility, had blinded him 
to the plain facts of the casc. But whatever 
effect the honest exposition of Lake was cal- 
culated to produce on the mind of Lord 
Cornwallis, can be only surmised from his 
habitual conscientiousness. He had been ex- 
tremely desirous of personally superintend- 
‘ing the progress of the negotiations, and 
hoped by short and easy stages to reach head- 
quarters; but at Ghazipoor near Benares, an 
accession of weakness stopped his journey, 
aud after lingering some time in the state 
previously described, he died there October 
5th, 1805, aged sixty-six years. 

No provision had been made by the home 
government to mect this highly probable 
event.* Sir George Barlow, the senior 
member of council, on whom the chief au- 
thority temporarily devolved, had bcen asso- 
ciated with Lord Wellesley throughout his 
wholes administration, and cordially seconded 
lis lordship’s views regarding subsidiary 
alliances. During the last illness of Lord 
Cornwallis, while hourly expecting his own 
accession to power, Sir George had expressed 
in writing “his confident hope that an 
accommodation would be effected with 
Sindia and with Holcar, on terms not differ- 
ing essentially from those to which he was 
aware that Lord Wellesley was prepared to 
accede.” Most certainly his lordship would 
never have consented to an accommodation 
which involved a direct breach of faith with 
numerous weak states. Sir George must 
have known this; but his conduct was in 
perfect accordance with the principle which 
enabled a certain well-known individual “to 


* Lord Grenville publicly stated, that it had been 
generally supposed in London that Lord Growallis 
would nat bear the voyage; and, in any ease, could 
not long survive his arrival in India.—(Thornton.) 

t+ One of the few concessions demanded from 
Sindia was the exclusion from office of his father-in- 
law; but even this was eventually renounced, and 
Shirzee Rao became again paramount. Happily his 
audacity at length grew offensive to Sindia, and an 
altercation took place which enabled the attendants, 
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live and die vicar of Bray.” The result was, 
however, less satisfactory ; for though the 
K. I. directors were inclined to reward 
implicit obedience to their mandates with 
the highest position in their gift, the min- 
isters of the crown were not equally com- 
pliant; and although they also were de- 
sirous of purchasing peace on any terms, 
the recent appointment was neutralised, and 
a rule laid down that thenceforth no servant 
of the company should fill the office of 
governor-general. Sir George was placed 
in charge of Madras; but before his removal 
from Calcutta he had contrived to neutralise, 
as far as possible, the effects of the measures 
which he had assisted in enacting; his 
avowed expectation being that the native 
states, when left to themselves, would forth- 
with engage in a series of conflicts which 
would, for the present at least, keep them 
fully employed, and prevent the renewal of 
hostilities with the English. Sindiat and 
Holear received the proffered concessions 
with unmixed astonishment at the timidity 
or vacillation of their lately dreaded foe. 
The Rajpoot and other princes indignantly 
remonstrated against the renunciation of an 
alliance pressed upon them by the British 
government in her hour of need. The 
rajah of Jeypoor, who had especially pro- 
voked the vengeance of the Mahrattas, felt 
deeply aggrieved by the faithlessness with 
which he was treated, and his bitter re- 
proaches were conveyed to Lord Lake 
through the mouth of a Rajpoot agent at 
Delhi. Disgusted at being made the instru- 
ment of measures which he denounced, and 
at the almostt total disregard manifested 
towards his representations, Lord Lake re- 
signed his diplomatic powers in January, 
1806, and after about twelve months spent in 
completing various necessary arrangements 
regarding the forces, and settling, agree- 
ably to the instructions of the government, 
the claims of various native chiefs, he 
quitted India, leaving behind him a name 
that will be honoured and beloved so long 
as the Indian army shall subsist.§ He died 
in England, 21st February, 1808, aged 64. 


under pretence of securing the person, to take the 
life of a miscreant whose memory is still execrated 
in Poona for the cruel oppression practised there. 

} Lord Lake was so far successful, that his repre- 
sentations against the immediate danger, as well as 
faithlessness, of dissolving the alliance with the rajahs 
of Macherri and Bhurtpoor, induced Sir George to 
delay the execution of a determination which he 
nevertheless declared to be unchanged. f 

§ Major-general Wellesley, after receiving & 
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Little difference of opinion now exists 
regarding the accommodation effected with 
the Mahrattas. The non-intervention policy 
was soon abandoned ; but its results justify 
the declaration of Grant Duff, that the 
measures of Sir George Barlow were no less 
short-sighted and contracted than selfish 
and indiscriminating. His provisional ad- 
ministration terminated in July, 1807,* its 
concluding event being an alarming mutiny 
among the native troops in the Carnatic. 
The immediate cause was the enforcement 
of certain frivolous changes of dress, together 
with other orders trivial in character, but 
involving a needless interference with the 
manners and customs of the soldiery, which 
had been introduced without the knowledge 
of Lord William Bentinck, the successor of 
Lord Clive in the government of Madras. 
“The new regulations required the sepoys 
to appear on parade with their chins clean 
shaved, and the hair on the upper lip cut 
after the same pattern, and never to wear 
the distinguishing mark of caste, or their 
earrings when in uniform. A turban of 
a new pattern was also ordered for the 
sepoys.” t 

These ill-advised changes might possibly 
have been accomplished without occasioning 
any serious disturbance, had a cordial under- 
standing subsisted between the British and 
the native officers. But this was not the 
case ; and the consequence of the alienation 
existing between them was, that the sons of 
Tippoo Sultan, then resident at Vellore, 
took advantage of the princely income and 
unusual degree of liberty allowed them as 
state prisoners, to assemble a large band of 
adherents, who made it their business to 
inspire the soldiery with aversion to their 
foreign masters, on the ground that the 
newly-devised turban, and its concomitants, 
though ostensibly ordered for the sake of 
convenience and unanimity, were really the 
tokens and forerunners of a forcible conver- 
sion to Christianity. The assertion was an 
utter absurdity. The Hindoos themselves, 
whose creed makes no provision for con- 


knighthood of the Order of the Bath, quitted India 
in 1806, ill-pleased with the manner in which the 


services of his brother and himself were received. 


* Mill’s History of British Indic terminates with 
the peace with the Mahrattas. In an able, but pre- 
judiced, and without the comments of Prof. Wilson, 
misleading summary of the commercial results of 
the Wellesley administration, the revenues are shown 
to have been raised from £8,059,880, in 1805’--6, to 
£15,403,409 ; but the war expenditure, with the in- 
terest on the increased debt, which had been tripled, 
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verts, were scarcely more devoid of prose- 
lytising zeal than the English had shown 
themselves, despite the opposite tendency of 
a religion which directs its professors “ to 
preach the gospel to all nations.’ The 
military officers had, as a body (for there 
were exceptions), no need to defend them- 
selves against any imputation of over-anxiety 
to manifest the excellencies of their faith in 
their lives and conversation, or by any en- 
couragement of missionary labours. Of 
Christianity the natives in the vicinity of 
Vellore knew nothing, and were conse- 
quently ready to believe just anything, ex- 
cept that its divine Founder had enjoined 
on all his disciples a code so fraught with 
humility, chastity, and brotherly kindness, 
that if observed it must infallibly render 
Christians a blessing to every state, whether 
as rulers or as subjects. 

Rumours of the growing disaffection were 
abroad, but excited little attention in the 
ears of those most concerned. Unmistak- 
able symptoms of mutiny appeared, and 
were forcibly{ put down, until, on the 10th 
of July, 1806, the European part of the 
Vellore garrison were attacked by their 
native colleagues, and Colonel Fancourt and 
112 Europeans had perished or been mor- 
tally wounded, before Colonel Gillespie, at 
the head of a body of dragoons, terminated 
a contest which involved the destruction 
of about 350 of the mutineers, and the 
imprisonment of 500 more. Lord William 
Bentinck became the sacrifice of mcasures 
adopted without his sanction, and was re- 
called, together with the commander-in- 
chief, Sir John Cradock. The obnoxious 
orders were repealed, the allowances of 
the sons of Tippoo were diminished, their 
place of imprisonment changed from Vellore 
to Bengal; and, by slow degrees, the panic 
wore off. The captive insurgents were gra- 
dually set at liberty ; the cheerful obedience 
of the men, and their customary fidelity to 
those whose salt they ate, returned ; and the 
British officers “ceased to sleep with pistols 
under their pillows,’’§ 


caused the annual charges to exceed the receipts by 
above two million. This was a temporary addition, 
but the #evenues of the conquered territories were a 

ermanent gain, viewed as so certain, that Barlow 
held forth the prospect of a million sterling as the 
annual surplus, to follow immediately on the restora- 
tion of peace. t Auber’s India, ii., 432. 

{ The severe coercion employed may be conjec- 
tured from the fact that 900 lashes each were in- 
flicted upon two grenadiers for refusing to wear the 
“ hat-shaped” turban. § Bentinck’s Memorsal. 
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ApMINISTRATION oF Lord Minto—1806 to 
1813.—The new governor-general (formerly 
Sir Gilbert Elliot) came to India strongly 
prepossessed in favour of a neutral policy, but 
was speedily compelled to modify his views. 

Holear, on his return to Malwa, found 
occupation in quelling the disturbances 
arising from the non-payment of arrears to 
his turbulent followers, who made use of 
the boy, Kundee Rao, to intimidate his 
uncle into the liquidation of their claims. 
The object being accomplished, the child 
became, as he had himself predicted, the 
victim of the wrath of Jeswunt Rao; and 
Casee Rao died suddenly soon after, having 
been likewise, it was supposed, assassinated 
to prevent the possibility of the rights of 
any legitimate descendant of Tukajee being 
brought into collision with those of Jeswunt 
Rao. These and other atrocities were the fore- 
runners of madness,which appeared in tempo- 
rary paroxysms,with intervals of partial sanity, 
employed by Jeswunt in making extensive 
military preparations, especially in casting 
cannon, a work which he superintended 
night and day, using stimulants to supply 
the place of food and rest. It soon became 
necessary to confine him; and twenty to 
thirty men with difficulty succeeded in bind- 
ing the despot fast with ropes, like a wild 
beast. His fierce struggles gradually sub- 
sided into speechless fatuity, and, at the 
expiration of three years, during the 
greater part of which he was fed like an 
infant with milk, the dreaded freebooter 
died a miserable idiot in his own camp, on 
the 20th of October, 1811.* Before his 
insanity, Holcar had taken advantage of 
the withdrawal of British protection to 
ravage and pillage the states of Rajast’han, 
especially Jeypoor or Amber, under the old 
pretext of exacting arrears of chout. The 
quarrels of the Rajpoot princes gave full 
scope for his treacherous interference. The 
hand of Crishna Kumari, the high-born 
daughter of the rana of Oodipoor, was an 
object of dispute between Juggut Sing of 
Jeypoor, and Maun Sing of Joudpoor. 
Holcar was bought off by Juggut Sing, but 
this arrangement did not prevent him from 
suffering his general, Ameer Khan, to hire 
his services to the opposite party. The chief 
commenced his task by ridding the rajah of 
Joudpoor of a rebellious feudatory, named 


* Holcar was of middle height, remarkably strong 
and active. A small but handsome mausoleum was 
erected to his memory near Rampoora, and his favou- 
rite horse ranged in freedom around it. Tod describes 


Sevaee Sing, whom he deluded, by oaths and 
protestations of friendship, into visiting his 
camp. The intended victim entered the 
spacious tent of the Patan with a body of 
friends and attendants, and was received 
with every demonstration of respect. Ameer 
Khan invented a plausible pretext for a 
short absence, and caused the cords of the 
tent to be suddenly loosened; then, taking 
advantage of the confusion, he ordered a 
sharp fire of musketry and grape to be 
poured indiscriminately on the whole of the 
crowded assembly. The massacre was com- 
plete; and not only the companions of the 
betrayed Rajpoot, but those of Ameer Khan 
himself, with a party of dancing-girls and 
musicians, were mercilessly sacrificed. The 
rana of Oodipoor was seriously alarmed by 
the enmity of so unprincipled an adversary. 
He vainly appealed to the British govern- 
ment, as possessing the paramount authority 
in India, to interfere for the protection of 
their oppressed neighbour: his entreaties, 
like those of Zalim Sing, were disregarded, 
and the proud representative of the Surya 
race (the offspring of the sun) was compelled 
to fraternise with the infamous Patan ad- 
venturer by the exchange of turbans, as 
well as to subsidise his troops at the cost of 
a fourth of the revenues of the principality. 
This was in itself dcep abasement, but worse 
remained behind. Ameer Khan, in con- 


junction with Ajeet Sing, a Rajpoot noble, 


whose memory is, for his conduct on this 
occasion, execrated throughout Rajast’han, 
succeeded in convincing the unhappy rana, 
that the death of his child was absolutely 
necessary to save the principality from de- 
struction at the hands of the rival suitors. 
With his consent, poison was mixed with the 
food of the princess; but she ate sparingly, 
and its murderous purpose was not accom- 
plished. The high-spirited girl, on dis- 
covering the design thus temporarily frus- 
trated, bade her father attempt no more 
concealment, since, if his welfare and the 
safety of the state required it, she was ready 
to die by her own act. Accordingly, having 
bathed and dressed, as if for a nuptial feast, 
she drank off the poison. The first two 
draughts proved harmless, for nature re- 
volted, and the noxious beverage was re- 
jected; but the third time a more insidious 
preparation was administered, and Crishna 


this animal with enthusiasm, as the very model of a 
Mahratta charger, with small and pointed ears, full 
protruding eyes, and a mouth that could drink out 
of a tea-cup.—( Rajasthan, ii., 720.) 
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slept to wake no more in this life. Her 
mother died of grief; her father survived to 
endure the galling reproaches of some of 
his most faithful chiefs; and Oodipoor, so 
far from benefiting by the unnatural crime, 
lost from that hour its remaining glories.* 
Ameer Khan, elated by success, grew 
more daring in his plans; and, attended by 
large bodies of Pindarries, undertook, in 
1809, an expedition against the indolent 
and effeminate rajah of Berar. Lord Minto 
became alarmed by the probable subversion 
of the principality, and, departing from the 
non-intervention policy, sent a strong de- 
tachment for the defence of Nagpoor, and 
notified to the invader that the territories of 
the rajah were under British protection. A 
blustering and defiant reply was returned, 
upon which Colonel Close marched into 
Malwa, and occupied Seronje, the capital of 
Ameer Khan, with other of his possessions. 
The strict commands of the home authori- 
ties, together with considerations of finance, 
prevented the governor-general from fol- 
lowing up these vigorous measures by the 
complete overthrow of ‘one of the most 
notorious villains India ever produced ;”+ 
and the immediate safety of Berar having 
been secured, Amecr Khan was suffered to 
escape with undiminished powers of mis- 
chief. Before the close of his administra- 
tion, Lord Minto had reason to repent this 
mistaken lenity, Berar was again invaded, 
and one quarter of the capital burnt by the 
Patan and Pindarry freeboaters, a party of 
whom proceeded to set at nought British 
authority, by an irruption into the fertile 
province of Mirzapoor. The advisability of 
reverting to the bold and generous policy of 
the Marquis Wellesley became evident; 
and Lord Minto, whose term of office had 
nearly expired, urged upon the directors the 
necessity of vigorous measures. Indeed, 
* Malcolm’s Central India, i., 840. Tod’s Rajast’- 
han, i.,466. Malcolm states, that the circumstances 
attending the death of the princess excited loud and 
bitter wailing throughout the city of Oodipoor. 
An aged chief, ee Sugwan Sing, having heard 
of the intended sacrifice, mounted his horse and rode 
with breathless haste to the palace, He found the 
rana and his counsellors seated in solemn silence; 
and to his impetuous inguiry, whether Crishna 
were alive or dead, Ajeet Sing, the instigator of the 
tragedy, replied by an injunction to respect the 
affliction of a bereaved parent. Sugwan Sing un- 
buckled his sword and shield, and laid them at the 
feet of the rana, saying, “my ancestors have served 
yours for more than thirty generations, but these 
arms can never more be used on your behalf;” then 
turning to Ajeet Sing, he re roached him with hav- 
ing brought ignominy on the Rajpoot name, add- 


the leading acts of Lord Minto himself were 
neither of a strictly defensive nor neutral 
character. Sir George Barlow’s  with- 
drawal of protection from the petty chiefs 
south of the Sutlej, had tempted a neigh- 
bouring potentate, with whom the company 
had heretofore no connexion, to extend his 
conquests in that direction. The leader in 
question was the famous Runjeet Sing, 
rajah of Lahore, a Seik chief of Jat descent. 
To prevent further aggression, the minor Seik 
powers menaced by him were declared under 
British supremacy, and a strong force as- 
sembled for their defence. Runjeet Sing, 
unwilling to provoke a contest, concluded a 
treaty with the company, by which he con- 
sented never to maintain a larger body of 
troops on the left bank of the Sutlej than 
was needful to support his authority already 
established in that quarter. As a further 
guarantee for his good faith, a detachment, 
under Sir David Ochterlony,{ took up a 
permanent station at Loodiana, on the east- 
ern side of the river. 

The multiplied aggressions of France on 
the vessels of the E. I. Cy., and the fear of 
attempts to regain a territorial position in 
India, induced the dispatch of embassies to 
Persia§ and Cabool, for the sake of forming a 
more intimate alliance with those kingdoms. 
The Mauritius, Bourbon, and the Moluccas 
were captured by the British in 1810; and 
Java, with its dependencies, was conquered 
by Lord Minto, in person,|| in 18]1. Of 
these valuable acquisitions, Bourbon, the 
beautiful island of Java, and the Moluccas, 
were relinquished at the general pacifica- 
tion in 1815. 

Some few remaining incidents of im- 
portance, which occurred in the time of 
Lord Minto, remain to be chronicled. The 
first of these is the death of the aged em- 
peror Shah Alum, in 1806, aged eighty- 


ing, as he quitted the assembly, “ May the curse 
of a father light upon you—may you die childless.” 
The malediction excited considerable attention, and 
the successive deaths of all the children of the 
guilty noble, were viewed as its fulfilment. 

+ Tod’s Rajust han, i., 468. bd 

t Sir David Qchterlony and Runjeet Sing, like 
Holcar and Zalim Sing, were both one-eyed men. 

§ Sir John Malcolm was sent to Persia by E. I. Cy.; 
Sir Harford Jones and Sir G. Ouseley, by the Crown. 

|| Lord Minto had been compelled to visit Madras 
in 1809, in consequence of the strong dissatisfaction 
which prevailed among the European officers, arising 
from reduced allowances; but greatly aggravated by } 
the dogged and tyrannical roceedings of the gov- 
ernor, ee George Barlow. a yvisiee blendin 
of firmness and conciliation, Lor Minto succeede 
in allaying an alarming tumult. 
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three. He was succeeded in his titular 
authority by his eldest son, Akber Shah, 
who made some feeble attempts at the ac- 
quisition of real power, but soon renounced 
the futile endeavour. The exertions of the 
Travancore authorities in 1809, to throw 
off the yoke of the E. I. Cy., involved some 
destruction of life, but terminated in the 
principality becoming completely dependent 
on Fort St. George. The tribute exacted 
from Cochin was also largely increased. 

The last feature was an impending rup- 
ture with the Goorkas, a tribe who had 
come into notice about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and had gradually as- 
sumed a dominant influence over the whole 
of the extensive valley of Nepaul. During 
the second administration of Lord Corn- 
wallis, they had completed the attainment 
of territory (less by violence than by fraud 
and corruption) which presented, on the 
side of the English, a frontier of 700 miles. 
Disputes had arisen between the Goorkas 
and certain chiefs, who, through the ces- 
sions made by the vizier of Oude, or other 
arrangements, had become British feudato- 
ries. The so-called pacific policy of Lord 
Wellesley’s successors had emboldened ag- 
gression in all quarters; and the seizure of 
Bhootwal (a border district of the ancient 
viceroyalty of Oude) was followed by re- 
newed invasion; until, in 1813, a new turn 
was given to affairs by the demand of the 
English authorities for the immediate sur- 
render of the usurped territories. ‘Before 
an answer could arrive from the court of 
Nepaul, the reins of government passed from 
the hands of Lord Minto, who returned to 
England, where he died (June, 1814), aged 
sixty-five. He was an able and energetic 
man; and the removal of his prejudices paved 

the way for a similar change of feeling on 
the part of his countrymen.* 

Morra, on Hastines’ ADMINISTRATION, 
1813 to 1823.—Lord Moira reached Calcutta 
in‘ October, and, in the following month, 
received the tardy reply of the Goorkalese 
sovereign te the demand of Lord Minto for 
the evacuation of Bhootwal and Sheoraj. 
It was complimentary in manner, but un- 
compromising in substance. There were 
many reasons for avoiding immediate hos- 


tilities in this quarter, and attempts were 


made to settle the question by amica- 


* In 1813, an attempt to impose a hpuse-tax occa- 


sioned great excitement in the holy city of Benares: 
the people practised a singularly combined, and even- 
tually successful system, of passive resistance. 
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ble negotiation; but the persistance of the 


commissioners from Nepaul in reviving 


points previously settled, being at length 
silenced by a positive refusal to enter on 


such discussions, the British agent was 


warned to quit the frontier; and the envoys 


were recalled to Katmandoo, the capital of 
Nepaul. 


Lord Moira was too anxious to 
avert a frontier war, to give place to hasty 


resentment; and he addressed aremonstrance 


to the Nepaulese government regarding the 
insulting manner in which the late negotia- 
tion had been broken off. No answer being 
returned to this communication, a detach- 
ment was sent from Goruckpoor to occupy 
the disputed lands, an object which was 
effected without opposition. The British 
troops placed the direction of affairs in the 
hands of native officials, and withdrew, con- 
gratulating themselves on the easy fulfilment 
of an unpromising task. 

The position of the northern mountaineers 
was but very imperfectly understood by the 
Calcutta functionaries, who now wielded the 
sceptre of the Mogul. During the palmy 
days of the empire, while the reins of gov- 
ernment were held by too firm a hand for 
servants to appropriate to themselves the dcle- 
gated sway of the sovereign, the plains at the 
foot of the mountains, between the river 
Teesta on the east and the Sutlej on the west, 
had been possessed by numerous petty Hin- 
doo rajahs, who became tributary to the em- 
peror, and received, in return, protection from 
the aggressions of the lawless hill-chiefs, 
most of whom maintained their indepen- 
dence, though some were content to own a 
sort of vassalage to the empire, in return for 
the possession of a portion of the magnifi- 
cent forest of Sdl trees, and of the rich 
plain called the Turaee, lying between them 
and Hindoostan. ‘The old highland rajahs, 
whose families had warred with their low- 
land countrymen from time immemorial, 
held their own during the continuance and 
after the decline of Mohammedan power, 
until one of themselves, an aspiring chief, 
named Prithi Narayan Sah,+ rajah of the 
small state of Goorka, to the north-west of | 
Nepaul, incited by the early victories of the 
English in Bengal, armed and disciplined a 
body of troops after the European fashion, 
and proceeded to absorb the surrounding 


states, in a manner described as closely 
+ According to Col. Kirkpatrick, the Goorka 
dynasty claim descent from the ranas of Oodipoor. 
amilton states, they belong to the rate tribe, 
which has but very partially yielded to Brahminism. 
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resembling that which had rendered the na- 
tion he imitated masters of India. The na- 
bob of Moorshedabad, Meer Cossim Ali, at- 
tempted to interfere on behalf of some of 
the weaker chiefs in 1762-’3, but sustained 
a signal defeat; and an expedition sent by 
the Bengal government, in 1767, to succour 
the rajah of Nepaul, proved equally unsuc- 
cessful. Prithi Narayan died in 1771, but 
his successors carried on the same scheme 
of conquest, crossed the Gogra river, seized 
Kumaon, and even strove to gain posses- 
sion of the rich valley of Cashmere. The 
lowland rajahs, when transferred by the ces- 
sion of the vizier of Oude from Mussulman 
to British rule, were suffered to retain un- 
disturbed possession of their territories on 
payment of a fixed land-tax. The Goork- 
alese, on the contrary, as each hill-chieftain 
was successively vanquished, exterminated 
the family, and, with the conquered posses- 
sions, took up the claims and contests of 
their former lords, and were thus brought in 
contact with numerous rajahs and zemindars, 
actually occupying the position of British 
subjects. The complaints laid before the 
supreme government by these persons were 
generally but lightly regarded; and, unless 
under very peculiar circumstances, the 
Goorkalese were treated as good neigh- 
bours, whom it was desirable to conciliate. 
Under a strong government at Calcutta, 
outrages on the frontier were of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, and, when firmly de- 
manded, reparation was usually made; but 
the unfortunate measures of Sir George 
Barlow incited aggressions which were not 
to be so easily checked as heretofore. ‘lhe 
rajah (a prince with a long string of names, 
differently given by different authorities)* 
was a minor. The chief authority rested 
in the hands of a military aristocracy, headed 
by a powerful family called Thappa, of 
whom one member, Bheem Sein, exercised 
the office of prime minister, with the title of 
general, while his brother, Umur Sing, held 
command of the army. The expediency of 
war with the English was much canvassed 
by the Goorkalese chiefs. The decision 
arrived at was, that their native fastnesses 
would always afford an invulnerable position, 
and by issuing thence on predatory incur- 
sions, a state of hostility could be made more 

* Styled by Fraser, Jirban Joodeber Bheem Sah; 
by Prinsep, Maharajah Kurman Jodh Bikram Sah 
Bahadur Shumsbeer Jung. His father was assassi- 
nated by hie own brother in full durbar, in 1805. The 


fratricide wad slain in the ensuing barbarous affray, 
in which most of the chief nobles perished, and the 
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advantageous, than peace purchased at the 
sacrifice of their favourite system of encroach- 
ment. The British, on their part, viewed 
the approaching struggle with little appre- 
hension. The Bengal officers, especially, 
made sure of victory. From the days of 
Clive to those-of Lake, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, they had but to take the field and 
march straight against the enemy, to en- 
sure his precipitate flight. The uncontested 
occupation of Bhootwal and Sheoraj, seemed 
the natural effect of their military reputa- 
tion, and considerable surprise was excited 
by tidings that the Goorkalese had set them 
at defiance, by taking advantage of the with- 
drawal of the troops to surround the three 
police-stations in Bhootwal, where after kill- 
ing and wounding twenty-four of the de- 
fenders, the superior local officer of the 
British had been murdered in a very bar- 
barous manner. ‘The governor-general de- 
manded from the court of Katmandoo the 
disavowal of any share in this outrage, and 
the punishment of its perpetrators; but re- 
ceived a menacing reply, which precluded 
further hope of an amicable arrangement, 
and occasioned the issue of a declaration of 
war by Lord Moira in November, 1814. 
The army destined for the invasion of the 
enemy’s frontier, formed four divisions, of 
which the first, under Major-general Marley, 
comprised 8,000 men, and was intended to 
march against Katmandoo. ‘The other three 
divisions, under Maj.-generals Wood, Gilles- 
pie, and Ochterlony (4,500, 3,500, and 6,000 
strong), were directed to attack different por- 
tions of the hostile frontier; besides which, 
Major Latter was furnished with a body of 
2,700 men for the defence of the Purneah 
frontier, to the eastward of the Coosy river.t 
The campaign opened with the siege of the 
petty fortress of Kalunga or Nalapanee, situ- 
ated on an insulated hill, a few miles from 
Dehra, the chief town in the Doon (or valley.) 
The garrison consisted of abont 600 men, 
headed by a nephew of Umur Sing. The 
English expected to carry the place by 
storm according to custom, and the gallant 
Rollo Gillespie, with fatal impetuosity, led an 
assault, in which, while waving his hat to 
cheer the troops, he was shot through the 
heart. ‘The siege was discontinued pending 
the arrival of a battering train from Delhi; 
royal family was nearly extinguished. The present 
rajah (then an infant) was secreted in the zenana. 

+ Major (now General) Pa erend ts foe service 
by his negotiations with the rajah of Sikkim (a hill 
state east of Nepaul), and his small detachment “ ac- 
complished more than it was destined to attempt.” 
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but even when a breach had been effected, 
the soldiers, dispirited by their former re- 
pulse, could not be induced to advance. It 
was not until the assailants had sustained a 
loss, in killed and wounded, considerably be- 
yond the entire number of the garrison, that 
measures were taken to shell the fort, and 
cut off the supply of water obtained without 
the walls. The besieged were compelled to 
evacuate the place on the 30th November, 
1814, The conquerors found in the mangled 
bodies of hundreds of men and women, dead 
or dying of wounds and thirst, fearful evidence 
of the determination of the foe with whom 
they had now to deal. This inauspicious 
commencement seems to have inspired three 
out of four of the leaders of the British army 
(including Martindell, the successor of Gil- 
lespie) with a degree of timidity and dis- 
trust, which can scarcely be disguised be- 
neath the name of prudence; and General 
Marley was struck off the staff for neglect 
and incompetency. General Ochterlony 
displayed a quickness and energy which, 
combined with discretion, enabled him to 
cope with difficulties of a new and unex- 
pected order, and, although opposed by 
Umur Sing in person, to obtain triumphs 
to counterbalance the disasters which at- 
tended the other divisions. He had formed 
from the first a just estimate of the charac- 
ter of the enemy, whom he met with their 
own weapons, especially by the erection of 
stockaded posts, before unknown in Anglo- 
Indian warfare, The opening movements 
of the English veteran were cautious and 
laborious. The making of roads, and diplo- 
matic proceedings with wavering chiefs, oc- 
cupied much time before his masterly policy 
could be developed; but its effects were 
manifested by the reduction of the Ramgurh 
and other forts, and by the withdrawal of 
Umur Sing, with his entire force, to the 
strong position of Maloun. The stone fort 
thus named, and that of Soorajgurh, formed 
the extremities of a line of fortified posts, 
erected on a lofty and difficult ndge project- 
ing into the Sutlej. Of the intervening 
neaks, all were occupied by stockades except 
Ryla peak and Deothul. Of these two, 
Ochterlony, on his approach, succeeded in 
obtaining possession ; the first without diffi- 
culty, the second after a sanguinary conflict 

* The Goorkalese displayed throughout the cam- 
paign an unexpected amount of chivalry, and ex- 

ibited, in many ways, their confidence in the good 
faith of the British. After the battle of Deothul, 


they asked for the body of Bhukti Sing, whose loss 
they loudly bemoaned, declaring that the blade of 
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on the 15th April, 1816. Bhukti Thappa, 
a famous leader, above seventy years of age, 
who commanded at Soorajgurh, represented 
to Umur Sing the necessity of dislodging 
the British from Deothul; and on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, an attack was made by the 
flower of the Goorkalese army on all acces- 
sible sides.* Happily, the previous night 
had been spent in throwing up defences in 
expectation of a renewed struggle. The 
enemy came on with such furious intre- 
pidity, that several men were bayoneted or 
cut to pieces within the works; and their 
fire was directed so effectively against the 
artillerymen, that at one time three officers 
and one bombardier alone remained to serve 
the guns. A reinforcement, with ammuani- 
tion from Ryla peak, arrived at a critical 
moment, and the British, after acting for two 
hours on the defensive, became in turn as- 
sailants; Bhukti was slain, his followers put 
to flight, and a complete victory obtained, 
at the cost of 213 killed and wounded. The 
enemy left about 500 men on the ground 
before Deothul. The event afforded a great 
triumph to the native troops, by whom it 
was almost wholly achieved. It was followed 
by the evacuation of Soorajgurh, and the 
concentration of the hostile force in Maloun, 
against which place a battery was raised by 
the end of the first week in May. 

In the meantime, the governor-general 
had been actively employed in initiating a 
series of spirited operations on the side of 
Rohileund. While visiting the north-western 
provinces, he had learned that the inhabi- 
tants of Kumaon were held in rigorous 
subjection by the Goorkalese, who frequently 
seized and sold their wives and children to 
enforce the most arbitrary exactions. To 
supply the place of regular troops, levies 
were made from the warlike Patans of Rohil- 
cund, under the auspices of two commanders 
(Gardner and Hearsey), who had come over 
from Sindia at the time of the Mahratta 
war. ‘The corps organised by Major Hear- 
sey was dispersed by the enemy, and its 
leader made prisoner ; but Lieutenant Gard- 
ner succeeded in making his way into the 
heart of the province of Kumaon, and took 
up a position in sight of Almora, the capital, 
where a force of regular infantry and artil- 
lery, under Colonel Nicholls, joined him in 
their sword was broken, Ochterlony complied with 
the request, and sent the gory corpse, wrapped in 
rich shawls, in acknowledgment of the bravery of the 
fallen chief. His two widows sacrificed themselves ou 


the funeral pile next day, in compliance with his in- 
Junction.—(H. T. Prinsep’s Zrans. in India, i., 170.) 
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the middle of April. The Setolee heights, 
distant from the fort about seventy yards, 
were gained after a severe contest; and the 
governor, thus closely menaced, and strait- 
ened for want of supplies, signed terms of 
surrender for the whole province, and for the 
retirement of the Goorkalese troops to the 
east of the Kalee rives—articles which were 
duly executed. 

Tidings of the fall of Almora facilitated 
the conquest of Maroun. The dispirited 
Goorkalese entreated Umur Sing to make 
terms for himself and his son Runjoor, 
whom General Martindell had ineffectually 
besieged in the fort of Jythuk. The old 
chief refused, declaring, that the rainy 
season, now close at hand, would compel 
the British to withdraw; and he used the 
most severe coercion to retain the allegiance 
of the troops. But in vain: the majority 
of both officers and men came over to the 
British camp as prisoners of war; and Umur 
Sing, with but 250 remaining adherents, 
beheld the batteries ready to open upon the 
walls of Maloun. Convinced of the hope- 
lessness of prolonged resistance, the proud 
chief resigned his last stronghold, together 
with all the territory from Kumaon west- 
ward to the Sutlej, including, of course, 
Jythuk. Thus a campaign which, in Jan- 
uary, promised nothing but disaster, termi- 
nated in May with the conquest of the 
whole hilly tract from the Gogra to the 
Sutlej, a country hitherto deemed impene- 
trable to Europeans. The triumph was, in 
fact, mainly duc to native troops; of whom, 
with the exception of a few artillerymen, 
Ochterlony’s division was exclusively com- 
posed. It is important to add, that this 
force was extremely well officered, and that 
its operations were materially facilitated by 
the ability of the field enginecr, Lieutenant 
Lawtic, who died, aged twenty-four, of 
fever, brought on by excessive fatigue 
and exposure endured before Maloun.* 

Ochterlony received a baronetcy, and a 
pension of £1,000 a-year in acknowledg- 
ment of his services. The governor-general 
was rewarded by a step in the peerage, being 
created Marquis of Hastings. Various im- 
portant arrangements attended the conclu- 
sion, or rather interruption, of hostilities. 
Many of the Goorkalese entered the Bri- 
tish service, and were formed into what were 


* General Ochterlony deeply lamented his brave 
coadjutor, The whole army went into mourning, 
and afterwards erected a monument to the memory 
of Lieut. Lawtic in the cathedral church of Caleutta. 
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termed the Nuseeree battalions; a provincial 
corps was algo raised for civil duties in 
Kumaon, which now became a British pro- 
vince. The Doon was retained, and ulti- 
mately annexed to the Seharanpoor district. 
The remaining hill country was restored to 
the several chiefs from whom it had been 
wrested by Umur Sing, with the exception 
of a few military posts; and the whole terri- 
tory was declared under British protection. 

The Katmandoo government was not, how- 
ever, yet sufficiently humbled to accept the 
terms of peace offered by Lord Hastings. 
Umur Sing and his sons strenuously advo- 
cated the renewal of war, in preference to 
suffering a British resident and military 
establishment to be stationed at the capital. 
Another object of dispute was the fertile 
but insalubrious Turaee and the adjacent 
Sal (shorea robusta) forest, of which, accord- 
ing to a Goorkalese saying, “ every tree is 
a mine of gold.”+ The proposed treaty was 
therefore rejected, and Sir David Ochter- 
lony again took the field in January, 1816, 
at the head of nearly 17,000 effective men, 
including three European regiments. All 
the known passes through the first range of 
hills had been carefully fortified by the 
enemy; but, happily, a route was dis- 
covered through a deep and narrow ravine, 
by which the Cherea heights were gained 
without resistance, and the position of the 
Goorkalese completely turned. The Bri- 
tish general marched on to the beautiful 
valley of the Raptee, and was moving up 
to Mukwanpoor, when a skirmish of posts 
paved the way to a general action, in which 
he obtained a signal victory; whereupon the 
royal red seal was hastily affixed to the re- 
jected treaty of Segoulee, and a duly quali- 
fied envoy presented it on his knees at 
the durbar of General Ochterlony, in pre- 
sence of all the vakeels in the camp. 

By a politic concession, a part of the 
Turaee was surrendered to the Nepaulese. 
The portion skirting the Oude dominions 
was retained, and, together with Khyree- 
gurh, a pergunnah of Rohilcund, was made 
over to Ghazi-oo-deen, in payment of a 
second loan of a crore of rupees obtained 
from him during the war, and furnished out 
of the hoards of his father, Sadut Ali, the 
late nabob-vizier, who died in 1814. 

During the Goorkalese war, indications 


+ The timber is used in ship-building, though 
far inferior to the teak of Malabar and of the 
Burman empire. The elephant, rhinoceros, and 
buffalo abound in the forest, and ravage the plain. 
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of a desire to take advantage of any symptom 
of weakness in the British government were 
not wanting on the part of Sindia, or even 
of the peishwa, who now began to think 
himself strong enough to stand alone, and 
was well inclined to kick aside the ladder 
by which he had risen to fortune. The 
triumphant conclusion of the late hostili- 
ties checked the development of these feel- 
ings, and left Lord Hastings at liberty to 
direct his chief attention to the suppression 
of the predatory bands of Pindarries and 
Patans, who had arisen, “like masses of 
putrefaction, out of the corruption of weak 
and expiring states.”’* The chief difference 
between them was, that the Patans were 
military mercenaries, associated for the pur- 
pose of invading or plundering such states 
as they could overpower or intimidate ; while 
the Pindarries were cowardly and desperate 
banditti, whose object was universal rapine. 
Against both these descriptions of marau- 
ders the English authorities were compelled 
to be continually on the alert. The most 
effectual defensive measure was considered 
to be the establishment of subsidiary troops 
in Berar. The death of Ragojee Bhonslay 
appeared likely to facilitate this arrange- 
ment; for his only son Pursajee, being 
paralysed and an idiot, the nephew of the 
late rajah Moodajee, commonly called Appa 
Sahib, assumed the regency; and the better 
to establish his ascendancy, sought the re- 
cognition of the English at the cost of 
entering upon the defensive alliance which 
they particularly desired. Appa Sahib was, 
at heart, decidedly opposed to the establish- 
ment of foreign influence at Nagpoor, and 
no sooner felt himself firmly seated on the 
gadi, than he sought the means of re- 
covering the purchase-money of his position 
by entering into negotiations with the court 
of Poona, then the nucleus of a powerful 
confederacy forming against the English—a 
proceeding which he accompanied by the 
precaution of causing his young and afflicted 
ward to be strangled in the night of Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1817. 


* Maloolm’s Central India, i., 481. Sir John, on 
the authority of the Pindarry leader, Kureem Khan, 

ives the etymology of the term Pindarry—from 
Pinda, an intoxicating drink which they were con- 
red imbibing. Kureem Khan was a Rohilla. 

+ No fewer than twenty-five women drowned 
themselves to escape violation; many sacrificed also 
their young children. The ordinary modes of tor- 
ture inflicted by the Pindarrics were—heavy stones 
placed on the head or chest; red-hot irons applied to 
the soles of the feet; tying the head of a person into 
a tobra or bag for feeding horses, filled with hot 
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Before this event, the incursions of the 
Pindarries had alarmingly increased, and in 
1816 they remained twelve days within the 
British frontier, during which time they were 
ascertained to have plundered 339 villages, 
put 182 persons to a cruel death, severely 
wounded 505, and subjected 3,603 others to 
different kinds of torture.t The losses sus- 
tained by individuals at Guntoor (in the Nor- 
thern Circars) and elsewhere, were estimated 
at about £100,000 sterling. The peishwa, 
Sindia, and the divided authorities on whom 
the management of the Holcar principality 
had devolved, affected to desire the suppres- 
sion of these enormities; but as it was 
notorious they favoured the perpetrators, 
it became necessary to take steps against 
such deceitful governments, 

The policy pursued by the peishwa toward 
his English patrons, had become evidently 
hostile since the accession to office, in 1815, 
of one Trimbukjee Dainglia, a menial ser- 
vant, who had found the path to power 
by promoting the gratification of his mas- 
ter’s ill-regulated desires. The assassination 
of Gungadhur Shastree,{ the representative 
of the Guicowar chief, who had come to 
Poona to settle a question of finance, under 
the express protection of the English, justified 
the resident (Mountstuart Elphinstone) in 
demanding the removal from office of the 
instigator of the crime. Bajee Rao, with 
characteristic indecision, first surrendered 
his favourite, and then unceasingly solicited 
his deliverance from the imprisonment which 
was the only punishment the English autho- 
rities desired to inflict. Artifice effected 
the deliverance of the prisoner. The Mah- 
ratta groom of one of the British officers 
in the garrison of Tanna, in the island of 
Salsette, while engaged in exercising his 
master’s horse, sang beneath the window 
of Trimbukjee what appeared to be one of 
the monotonous ballads of the ccuntry, but 
which really communicated to the captive a 
plan of escape, of which he took advantage 
on the evening of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1816. Having made an excuse for 
ashes; meow oil on the clothes and setting fire 
to them; besides many others a horrible. 
Their favourite weapon was the long Mahratta spear. 

{ Gungadhur was the name of the ambassador; 
Shastree, a title denoting intimate acquaintance 
with the Shastras, a portion of the sacred writings 
of the Hindoos. Bajee Rao was himself supposed 
to have sanctioned the murder, to rvcure an affront 
given by the Shastree in refusing to allow his wife 
to visit the palace of the peishwa, then the scene of 
licentiousness cnparallelad during the sway of any of 
his predecessors.—(Dufl’s Mahrattas, iii., 374.) 
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quitting his rooms, he reached an embra- 
sure, and lowered himself into the ditch by 
means of a rope, secured to a gun by one 
of his accomplices, This adventure greatl 
increased the reputation of Trimbukjee with 
his own countrymen, and he began to as- 
semble troops on the Mahadeo hills to the 
north of the Neera. - The military prepa- 
rations of the peishwa, and his secret cor- 
respondence, and even interviews, with a 
subject against whom he affected to desire 
the co-operation of British troops, left little 
doubt of his perfidious intentions; and the 
governor-general considered himself justified 
in adopting a very summary mode of di- 
minishing the power which he expected to 
see employed in counteracting his plans for 
the destruction of the Pindarries. Bajee 
Rao was treated as an avowed enemy, and 
required, as the only means of averting war, 
to surrender Trimbukjee, to renounce the 
right of supremacy over the Mahratta con- 
federation, and to surrender certain terri- 
tories in Malwa, Guzerat, and the Deccan, 
for the purpose of supporting a force of 
5,000 cavalry and 3,000 infantry, to be 
maintained in lieu of the previous British 
contingent. Other humiliating concessions 
were exacted from Bajee Rao, by the treaty 
of Poona ratified in June, 1816, which 
in fact reduced him from the position of 
an independent prince to that of a mere 
vassal. The treaty of Bassein had been 
censured for the sacrifices it entailed on the 
peishwa; and “the extension of the sub- 
sidiary system in 1805, had led the way to 
the retirement of the most enlightened 
statesman who had ruled in India.”* By 
this time the weathercock of public opinion 
had veered round, and the Court of: Direc- 
tors expressed themselves well satisfied with 
the course of events, and convinced “of the 
irrepressible tendency of our Indian power 
to enlarge its bounds and to augment its 
preponderance, in spite of the most peremp- 
tory injunctions of forbearance from home, 
and of the most scrupulous obedience to 
them in the government abroad.” 

The sanction of the E. I. Cy. was likewise 


* Auber’s British Power in India, ii., 528. 
' t Secret Letter of Directory to Bengal, Jan., 1818. 

{ Prinsep’s Miktary Transactions, i., 21. 

§ Among the malcontents assembled under Ameer 

han was Dya Ram, a refractory talookdar, or ze- 
mindar of the Doab, who, in 1816, had been ex- 
pelled by British troops from his fort of Hatras. 

| The peishwa had command over 28,000 horse ; 
13,800 foot; 37 guns. Sindja—14,250 horse; 16,250 
foot; 140 guns. Holcar—20,000 horse; 7,940 foot; 
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given to offensive operations to the extent 
requisite to drive the Pindarries from their 
haunts on the Nerbudda and from Malwa. 
The views of the Marquis of Hastings were 
more comprehensive: he considered that the 
peace of Central India demanded the total ex- 
termination of these predatory bands; and to 
that end ‘did not hesitate boldly to assume 
the principle that, in the operations against 
the Pindarries, no power could be suffered 
to remajn neutral, but all should be required 
to join the league for their suppression.”’ + 

At this period (1817) the Pindarries, under 
their respective leaders, were stated, by the 
lowest computation, at 15,000 horse, 1,500 
foot, with twenty guns. Other writers car- 
ried the estimate as high as 30,000; but 
authorities agreed, that when joined by 
volunteers and adventurers from other na- 
tive armies, they often exceeded the latter 
amount. The Patans, under Ameer Khan, 
were estimated at 12,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 
and 200 guns. Supposing the contemplated 
confederation between the four Mahratta 
leaders (the peishwa, Sindia, Holcar, and 
the Bhonslay), the Nizam, Ameer pees 
and the Pindarries, to have bcen carrie 
out, a force of above 130,000 horse, 87,000 
foot, and nearly 600 guns might have been 
brought into the field to dispute British 
supremacy. || 

Measures had been already taken to 
diminish the danger of hostility on the part 
of the peishwa, and the subsidiary alliance 
lately formed with Berar was expected to 
ensure neutrality in that quarter. The 
plan of the campaign, therefore, was princi- 
pally formed with relation to the indepen- 
dent states of Sindia, Holcar, the Rajpoots, 
the nabob of Bhopal, and the chiefs of 
Bundelcund. Something after the fashion 
of the old “circular hunts” was to be at- 
tempted, by assembling armies round these 
countries which should, by simultaneous 
movements, close in so as to encompass the 
Pindarries and their abettors at all points, 
provision being made for the defeat of the 
project through the strength or cunning of 
the enemy, as well as for the defence of the 


107 guns. Bhonslay—15,766 horse; 17,826 foot; 
85 guns, Nizam—25,000 horse; 20,000 foot. The 
Nizam himself was too weak and indolent, if not 
incapable, to be suspected of any intention to in- 
trigue against the English; but his sons were ture 
bulent youths, whose vicious practices it had been 
necessary to assist their father in restraining; and it 
was difficult to judge what might be the conduct of 
the numerous armed population of Hyderabad, in 
the event of reverses attending our arms, 
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British territory. The forces destined to 
carry out this extensive scheme comprised 
above 91,000 regular troops, and 23,000 
irregular horse,* divided and subdivided 
in accordance with the plan of the cam- 
paign, Onthe 20th October, 1817, the mar- 
quis, in person, assumed command of the 
grand army at Secundra (near Kalpee), and 
after crossing the Jumna by a bridge of 
boats, proceeded to occupy a position south 
of Gwalior, where Sindia had established his 
permanent camp ;+ while another division of 
the Bengal troops took up its station at 
Dholpoor. Undoubted evidence had been 
obtained that Sindia had not only pledged 
himself to support the Pindarries, but had 
even attempted a treacherous correspon- 
dence with the Nepaulese. His intercepted 
communications proved him to be only 
wanting a favourable opportunity to take 
the field, and thus give an example which 
would assuredly have been followed by the 
open appearance in arms of Ameer Khan 
and his Patans, who were at present inclined 
to hold back from their Pindarry friends. 
Sindia had inherited the ambition without 
the judgment or decision of his predecessor. 
He had not anticipated the skilful move- 
ment by which he found himself menaced 
by a formidable force in front and in the 
rear. ‘To bide the event of a siege in 
Gwalior, or to repair to his distant domi- 
nions and join the Pindarries, with the 
chance of being intercepted and compelled 
to risk the event of a general engagement, 
were both humiliating and dangerous mea- 
sures, which he thought best to avoid by 
agreeing to the demands of the English. 
These involved active concurrence against 
the Pindarries, and the temporary sur- 
render of the forts of Hindia and Aseerghur, 
as a pledge of fidelity. The treaty exacted 
from Sindia was followed by the submission 
of Ameer Khan, who agreed to disband his 
army, if confirmed in possession of the terri- 
tory of which he was in the actual tenure 
under grants from Holcar. As this noto- 


*The Deccan force, under Sir Thomas Hislop 
(including a reserve corps, the Guzerat division, 
and the troops left at Poona, Hyderabad, and Nag- 
poor) numbered 57,000 regulars, of whom 5,255 
were cavalry. ‘The Bengal force comprised 34,000 
regulars, including 5,000 cavalry.—(Col. Blacker.) 

+ Sindia seized Gwalior upon the death of Am- 
bajee Inglia, in 1808, and established his army in 
the neighbourhood, where he remained until his own 
demise in 1827. A city sprang up’ there which 


structures, at least in the amount of population. 


soon rivalled Oojein, if not in the costliness of its 
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rious chief was a mere adventurer, whose de- 
mands could only be conceded by legalising 
the usurpations on which they were founded, 
it may be doubted whether temporary expe- 
diency, rather than justice, was not the 
actuating motive in the arrangement entered 
upon with him. Treaties with Zalim Sing 
of Kotah, and other minor potentates, were 
made in a spirit similar to those formed by 
Lake under the auspices of Lord Wellesley ; 
and the nabob of Bhopal, especially, entered 
cordially into the intended expedition against 
the despotic freebooters from whose ravages 
his small territories had sustained almost 
irremediable damage.t 


The Pindarry chiefs, meanwhile, aware of 


the extensive preparations made against 
them, employed themselves during the rains 
in recruiting: their respective durrahs or 
camps. 
principal leaders—namely, Cheetoo, Kureem 
Khan, and Wasil Mohammed—prevented 
their forming any combined plan of resis- 
tance. With the exception of some luhburs, 
or plundering expeditions dispatched against 
the unprotected territory of the British or 
their allics, little attempt at opposition was 
made; and losing their usual activity, the 
majority of the Pindarries retreated pas- 
sively before the advancing foe, fixing their 
last hope on the secret assurances of support 
received from Poona. 


The want of cordiality between the 


The governor-gencral does not appear to 


have anticipated any struggle on the part of 
the peishwa to recover his lost authority. 
Mr. Elphinstone, in his capacity of resident, 
had seen ample reason to take precautions 
against this highly probable event; but 
Bajee Rao, in an interview with the politi- 
cal agent, Sir John Malcolm, had conducted 
himself so plausibly, that Sir John, com- 
pletely duped by professions of grateful 
attachment for early support, mingled with 


sad complaints of the harsh policy recently 
adopted, forgot the character of the arch- 
hypocrite with whom he had to deal, and 
actually advised the peishwa to continue 


t In 1797, two Pindarry leaders, named Heeroo 
and Burrun, who were also brothers, offered the 
services of themselves and their 5,000 followers to 
the state of Bhopal, as auxiliaries in the war then 
carried on with Berar. Being rejected, a 
off and made a similar prpen ne? to aN 
Bhonslay, who received it favourably, and ade 
them lay waste Bhopal, then in a most flourishing con- 
dition. The order was obeyed with cruel and lasting 
effect. The chiefs were plundered by their emplore 
the Berar rajah. Heeroo, the father of Was Mo- 
hammed, died in prison; Burrun at Aseerghur. 


enlisting recruits for the laudable purpose of 
co-operating with his good friends the Eng- 
sish, Thus encouraged, Bajee Rao openly 
levied troops from all quarters, and secretly 
endeavoured to induce the British sepoys 
stationed at Poona to desert their colours. 
The native officers and regulars were, with- 
out exception, proof against these solicita- 
tions, which in many instances were made 
known to their commanders. But the 
irregular battalions, under Major Ford, 
contained a large proportion of Mahrattas, 
and these were naturally more subject to 
temptation, It is asserted that the peishwa 
desired, before proceeding further, to be rid 
of the resident by assassination; but that 
Bappoo Gokla, the chief Mahratta leader, 
positively refused to suffer the perpetration 
of so base a crime, the more especially since 
he had received peculiar kindness from the 
intended victim. Happily, Mr. Elphinstone 
was on his guard alike against national and 
individual hostility, and waited anxiously 
the first symptom of undisguised hostility, 
in anticipation of which a regiment had 
arrived from Bombay. Thinking the can- 
tonment in Poona too exposed, the station 
was changed to the village of Kirkee, four 
miles distant ; a step which, being attributed 
to fear, greatly encouraged the Mahrattas, 
who began to plunder the old cantonments. 
At length, on the 4th of Nov., 1817, Moro 
Dikshut, the minister of the peishwa, ac- 
tuated by personal attachment, warned 
Major Ford to stand neuter in the coming 
struggle, and thus save himself and his 
family from the destruction which was 
shortly to overwhelm the whole British de- 
tachment. Up to this moment the major, 
though in daily communication with the 
city, had been so completely hoodwinked by 


Bajee Rao, as to entertain no suspicion of 


intended treachery. On the following day, 
news of the approach of a light battalion 
from Seroor, determined the irresolute 
peishwa to defer the attack no longer. 
Efforts were continued to the last to throw 
the British off their guard; and an emissary, 
bearing some frivolous message from the 
court, had scarcely quitted the residency, 
before intelligence arrived that the Mahratta 
army was in movement. Mr. Elphinstone 
and his suite had just time to mount and 
retire by the ford of the Moola river, to join 
their comrades at Kirkee, before the enemy 
arrived and took possession of the residency, 
which was speedily pillaged and burned. 
The British brigade, leaving their canton- 
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ments, advanced to the plain between Kirkee 
and the city, to meet the Mahratta troops. 
The peishwa, disconcerted by this daring 
movement, sent word to Gokla not to fire the 
first gun. Gokla, seeing the messenger, and 
suspecting the nature of his errand, waited 
not his arrival, but commenced the attack 
by opening a battery of nine guns, detach- 
ing a strong corps of rocket camels, and 
pushing forward his cavalry to the right and 


left. A spirited charge was made under his 
direction by Moro Dikshut, with a select body 
of 6,000 horse, bearing the Juree Putka or 
swallow-tailed golden pennon of the empire. 
They came down like a torrent on the 
British front, but were steadily encountered 
by the 7th battalion. Colonel Burr had 
“formed and led” this corps; and now, 
though completely paralysed on one side, 
he took his post by its colours, calm and 
collected. One ball went through his hat, 
another grazed the head of his horse, two 
attendants were shot by his side; but the 
infirm officer, unhurt and undismayed, con- 
tinued to cheer and direct his men. The 
advance of the assailants was happily im- 
peded by a deep slough (the existence of 
which was not previously suspected by either 
party), situated immediately in front of the 
British linc. The cavalry, while scrambling 
out of the mire, were exposed to the re-. 
served fire of Burr’s detachment; Moro 
Dikshut was killed, the force of the charge 
broken, confusion spread through the Mah- 
ratta ranks, and the advance of the English 
proved the signal for a gencral retreat. The 
battle of Kirkee must ever remain con- 
spicuous among the hard-fought fields of 
India, for the great disproportion of the 
combatants. The Mahratta force comprised 
18,000 cavalry and 8,000 foot: their loss 
was 500 men in killed and wounded ;* beside 
which, a considerable number of their valu- 
able and highly-cherished horses were dis- 
abled. The whole number of the British 
troops engaged in this affair, including 
Major Ford’s battalion (part of which de- 
serted), was 2,800 rank and file, of whom 
800 were Europeans. Their loss was 186 
killed and fifty-seven wounded. 

During the engagement, the peishwa re- 
mained on the Parbuttee hill, with a guard 
of 7,000 men. At the first outbreak of 
hostilities, his orders were vindictive and 
ferocious in the extreme;t but he became 


* Moro Dikshut was mortally wounded by a shot 
from a gun attached to Captain Ford’s battalion. 
+ Several Europeans were killed in cold-blood ; 
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alarmed by the unexpected turn of events, 
and gave over all power into the hands of 
Gokla, who was anxious to continue the 
contest. ‘ We may have taken our shrouds 
about our heads,” he said, “but we are 
determined to die with our swords in our 
hands.”* This was not, however, the gen- 
eral feeling of the Mahrattas. They had 
little cause for attachment to the grasping 
and incapable Bajee Rao; and he displayed 
an utter want of confidence in their will or 
ability to protect him, by taking the ap- 
proach of a British reinforcement, under 
General Smith, as the signal for a midnight 
retreat towards Sattara. Poona, thus a 
second time deserted by its sovereign, sur- 
rendered on the following day; and the 
necessary arrangements having been made 
for its retention, General Smith started off 
in pursuit of the peishwa, who, though a 
fugitive, was still at the head of a formi- 
dable army. He was further strengthened 
by the open adhesion of Appa Sahib, the 
rajeh of Berar, between whom and the 
British force, under Colonel Scott, a severe 
conflict took place on the heights near Nag- 
poor, on the night of the 26th of November. 
The rajah being defeated, made terms of 
peace, for the fulfilment of which he was 
himself to be the guarantee, as a sort of 
prisoner in his own palace; but Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Richard) Jenkins, learning that 
Appa Sahib was only waiting an opportu- 
nity of escape, seized and sent him strongly 
escorted towards Benares. The captive, 
though treated heretofore without much 
ceremony, was suffered to choose his own 
escort; the result of which was, that the 
British officer on guard, having been made 
to believe that his charge was an invalid, 
gave a hasty glance at the bed on which 
Appa Sahib usually slept, and turned away 
after this slack performance of his nightly 
duty, without discovering that a Dea had 
been made to take the place of a person 
who was already many miles distant. 
General Smith followed the peishwa 
through the Ghauts, but failed in bringing 
him to action, This much-desired object 
was, however, unexpectedly accomplished 
on the ist of January, 1818, by a detach- 
ment proceeding to support Colonel Burr in 
resisting an expected attack on Poona. 
Captain Staunton, with one battalion of 
N. I. 600 strong, 350 irregular horse, and 
and the famflies of the native troops who fell into the 


hands of the Mahrattas were cruelly maltreated 
: * Duff's Mahrattas, iii., 429. 


BATTLE OF CORYGAUM—SURRENDER OF SATTARA—1818. 


two 6-pounders, manned by twenty-four 
re a after a long night march, reached 
the hills above Corygaum, a village over- 
hanging the steep bank of the Beema river, 
and beheld with surprise the whole force of 
the peishwa, estimated at 25,000 to 28,000 
men, encamped on the opposite bank. Both 
parties pushed on for the village, and gsuc- 
ceeded in occupying different portions; but 
the British gained possession of a small 
choultry, or place of refreshment, which had 
originally been a temple. Here the de- 
tachment remained, under a burning sun, 
cut off from the water from noon to nine 
o’clock, disputing every foot of ground, and 
repulsing repeated attacks with the bayonet. 
The peishwa ascended an adjoining emi- 
nence, and, with the rajah of Sattara by his 
side, awaited what seemed a certain vic- 
tory. Gokla and Trimbukjee (who had now 
joined his master) directed the attacks; and 
the Arab mercenaries, whose superior cou- 
rage was acknowledged by superior pay, 
at one time became masters of the choultry, 
but it was soon recaptured. The struggle 
seemed hopeless, but surrender was not 
thought of. “See,” said Captain Staun- 
ton, pointing to the headless trunk of Lieu- 
tenant Chisholm, lying beside a gun, “ the 
mercy of the Mahrattas!”? The troops, 
though some were fainting and others nearly 
frantic with thirst, declared that sooner 
than fall into the hands of their foes, they 
would die to a man: and the result seemed 
probable. Happily, towards nightfall, a 
supply of water was procured. The firing 
gradually ceased; and at daybreak, when 
the brave band prepared to renew the con- 
flict, the enemy was descried moving off on 
the road to Poona, in consequence of the 
rumoured advance of General Smith, Cap- 
tain Staunton, who was unhurt, retreated to 
Seroor; and the government, in commemo- 
ration of this gallant affair, raised the corps 
engagedt to the much-coveted rank of grena- 
diers, and added “ Corygaum”’ to the name 
of “Mangalore,” previously borne by the 
first regiment of Bombay native infantry, 
Sattara was besieged by a combined jee 
under generals Smith and Pritzler, on the 
9th of February, and capitulated on the fol- 
lowing day. A manifesto was issued by 
Mr. Elphinstone, on behalf of the Britis 
goremumen taking formal possession of the 
ominions of the peishwa, with the view of 
+ The battalion ee of 1st Bombay N. L.) lost 158 


killed and wounded; the artillarymen (26 in all), 18; 
cavalry, 96; officers, 5 out of 8, including 2 surgeons, 
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retaining all except a small tract to be re- 
'gerved for the rajah of Sattara, who, with 
his family, was still in the hands of Bajee Rao. 
General Smith again started off in pur- 
suit, and came up with the Mahratta force 
at Ashtee, to the north-westward of Shola- 
poor. Bajee Rao, as usual, thought only of 
_ making good his retreat, and left Gokla, with 
a body of eight or ten thousand horse, to 
fight the English. General Smith,* though 
in other respects a good officer, is said to 
have been ignorant of the art of manceuvring 
| cavalry, and he was opposed by a leader of 
unrivalled skill in that favourite branch of 
Mahratta warfare. The English chief was 
cut down, and some confusion ensued; of 
which before Gokla could take advantage, he 
' was himself slain—falling, as he had pro- 
mised, sword in hand, There was no one 
' capable of taking his place, and the Mah- 
| rattas fled in wild dismay, leaving clephants, 


camels, and baggage of all descriptions, to 


' the victors. The rajah of Sattara, with 


| his mother and two brothers, voluntarily 


' threw themselves on British protection; and 
, being placed under the care of Mr. Elphin- 
' stone, and assured of the favourable inten- 
tions of the British government, the rajah 
| assumed the state of a sovereign. The 
wound of General Smith did not prove 
| dangerous, and he was soon enabled to re- 
| sume the pursuit of Bajee Rao, which the 
' excessive heat of the weather rendered an 

extremely arduous and depressing task. 
|The men fell beneath sun-strokes more 
surely and speedily than in the recent 
engagements, ‘and the hospitals became 
crowded. The fugitive peishwa had long 
' been desirous to make terms of peace; and 
| at length, when his intended passage across 
the Nerbudda was intercepted by Sir John 
Malcolm, he made proposals which that 
officer considered as affording satisfactory 
ground for an arrangement. ‘The terms 
finally agreed to were the complete renun- 
ciation of every political right or claim by 
Bajee Rao, in return for an allowance of 
not less than eight lacs of rupees a-year. 
Beithoor, a place of sanctity near Cawnpore, 
was appointed for his future residence. 
Trimbukjee was soon after captured in his 
lurking-place by a party of irregular horse 
under Lieutenant Swanston (one of the vic- 


* Afterwards Sir Lionel Smith, govr. of Jamaica. 

+ The British loss amounted to only nineteen 
killed and wounded; that of the enemy, to 200. 

t Transactions in India, 1813 to 1828, i., 107—-111. 


Mr, Prinsep was present at head-quarters, and lost 
seven servants end a moonshee in four days. During 
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tors at Corygaum), and sent prisoner to 
the fort of Chunar, in Bengal. 

To revert to the operations simulta- 
neously carried on against the Pindarries, 
Soon after the signing of the treaty of alli- 
ance with Sindia, on the 5th of Nov., 1817, 
the army under Lord Hastings was over- 
taken by a violent pestilence, since known 
as cholera,t which traversed the whole of 
India, from Nepaul to Cape Comorin. The 
year was one of scarcity, the grain of in- 
ferior quality, and the situation of the 
British cantonments low and unhealthy. 
For ten days the whole camp was an hospital ; 
and the deaths in that short period amounted 
to a tenth of the total number collected. 
Towards the end of the month the troops 
removed to a healthy station at Erich, on 
the Betwa, and the epidemic had evidently 
expended its virulence. Notwithstanding 
this calamity, the object of Lord Hastings 
in advancing to Gwalior, was fully answered 
by the prevention of any co-operation 
between Sindia and the Pindarries. The 
latter, after being expelled from their haunts 
in Malwa, were compelled to retreat in 
various directions, and annihilated or dis- 
persed, with the exception of those under 
Cheetoo, who being pursued by Sir John Mal- 
colm, took refuge in the camp of Holcar, near 
Mahidpoor. The government of the Holear 
principality at this time rested in the hands 
of Toolsae Bye, the favourite mistress of the 
late Jeswunt Rao, who had exercised the 
chief authority during his insanity. After 
his death, she placed on the musnud his 
infant son Mulhar Rao, and proceeded to 
give vent to all the cruel caprices which could 
suggest themselves to the imagination of a 
woman of thirty years of age, handsome 
and of fascinating manners, but of an im- 
perious and merciless temper and most li- 
centious® morals. Her last favourite, who 
assumed ew officio the reins of govern- 
ment, was the Dewan, Gunput Rao. He 
wavered between fear of the English and a 
desire to take part with the peishwa, then 
in arms. The commanders of battalions, 
especially the Patans, were adverse to en- 
tering upon any treaty by which their con- 
sequence Was likely to be lowered; and 
fearing that the force under Malcolm, to 
which the division under Sir Thomas Hislop 


one week, 764 soldiers and 8,000 camp followers 
rished. Total deaths of Europeans in camp m 
ov.-148. The epidemic, called by the natives the 
«black death,” visited Calcutta in September, 1817, 
and for a long time destroyed above 200 per diem 
in that city—(Prinsep : Wilson, ix., 263.) 
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had since been added, would overawe their 
vacillating rulers into submission, they 
threw Gunput Bao into prison, enticed away 
the child, Mulhar Rao, from the tent before 
which he was playing, and carried off Toolsae 
Bye, by night, to the banks of the Seepra, 
where, despite her cries, she was decapitated, 
and the body thrown into the river.* 

On the following day (21st of December, 
1817), a pitched battle took place, in which 
the British were completely successful, 
though at the cost of nearly 800 in killed 
and wounded. The enemy lost 3,000 men, 
chiefly in the flight to Mundissoor. The 
mother of the child Mulhar Rao, though a 
woman of inferior rank, being now the ac- 
knowledged regent of the Mahratta state, 
made full submission to the English; and 
in return for the cession of all claims in 
Rajast’han and south of the Sautpoora 
range, was confirmed in the actual posses- 
sion of the remaining territories of the prin- 
cipality, at the court of which a British 
resident was to be established. Many of 
the old leaders repudiated this engagement, 
and set off to join Bajee Rao—an attempt in 
which some succeeded, but others were 
intercepted, and cut off or dispersed.t The 
ministers, under the new order of things, 
“did not deplore an event which disembar- 
rassed a bankrupt state of a mutinous sol- 

 dierv, and cancelled a number of old and 
troublesome claims.” 

The struggles of the Pindarrics were 
nearly ended; Kureem Khan, and other 
chiefs, surrendered on the promise of pardon 
and a livelihood, and received small grants 
of land. Wasil Mohammed poisoned him- 
self. Cheetoo for some time contrived to 
elude pursuit, but was surprised in Dec., 
1817, with the main body of his followers, 
and dispersed by a detachment from the 
garrison at Hindia. The Bheels (aboriginal 
peasantry) and the Grassias (native land- 
owners), remembering the outrages they 


* The career of Toolsae Bye resembles that of the 
heroine of aromance. She passed as the niece, but 
was generally supposed to be the daughter, of Ad- 
jeeba, an ambitious priest, who, though a professed 
mendicant, rose to rank and influence. He spared no 
pains in the education of Toolsae; and she, Malcolm 
not very gallantly remarks, was “tutored in more 
than the common arts of her sex.” Jeswunt Rao 
became enamoured with the fair intrigante at first 
sight. She was married, but that mattered little. 
In a few days the lady was in the palace of Holcar, 
her husband in prison, from whence he was re- 
leased and sent home to the Deccan with some 
presents. Toolsae Bye had an artful waiting-maid, 
double her own age, who, after having attained high 
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had long passively sustained, now spared not 
a Pindarry who fell into their hands; but 
Cheetoo, with about 200 followers, still re- 
mained at large.t Though driven from place 
to place, the daring freebooter bore up against 
misfortune with a spirit worthy a better 
cause ; till he suddenly disappeared—none, 
not even his son and few remaining follow- 
ers, knew how or where; for they had 
parted from him to hunt the forest for food. 
After some days, his horse was discovered 
grazing near the jungles of Aseerghur 
(where Appa Sahib had sought refuge), sad- 
dled and bridled: at a little distance lay a 
heap of torn and blood-stained garments, 
and a human head, the remains of a tiger’s 
feast. It was a fitting death for the last of 
the Pindarries—the last that is deserving 
the name; for these bold marauders, de- 
prived of their leaders, without a home or a 
rendezvous, never again became formidable. 
After the termination of the war with the 
peishwa, they gradually merged into the 
ordinary population, following the example 
of their leaders. Many of them settled in 
the Deccan and Malwa, as cultivators; and 
some, employing their energies to a right 
use, became distinguished as active, im- 
proving farmers. The remaining Patan 
troops were conciliated or dispersed without 
further bloodshed. 

The flight of Appa Sahib caused much 
anxiety, which terminated with the fall of the 
fortress of Aseerghur (April, 1819), whence 
the ex-rajah escaped disguised as a fakeer, 


and soon sank into a state of insignificance, | 
from which he never emerged. An infant | 


grandson of Ragojee Bhonslay was chosen to 


bear that name and fill the vacant gadi, or | 


throne of Berar, with the title of rajah, 
under the nominal regency of his grand- 
mother, the British resident being vested 
with the actual control of affairs during the 
minority. The remaining operations of the 
war were chiefly directed to the expulsion 


station and amassed large sums by extortion (thereby 
exciting the envy of the minister on whom the fleet- 
ing affections of her mistress for the moment rested), 
was flung into prison, cruelly tortured, and driven to 
end her agonies by taking poison.—(Malcolm.) __ 

+ An excellent account of the Mahratta and Pin- 
darry campaigns of 1817-'18-'19, has been given by an 
officer engaged therein—Lieutenant-colonel Blacker. 

Conditions of surrender were discussed on behalf 
of Cheetoo, but his terms were extravagant: moreover, 
he feared treachery and transportation; and even 
when dreaming, used to talk with horror of thé 
sea, the hateful Cala pant, or black water. After his 
tragical end, a few fields were allotted for the sub- 
sistence of his son, a youth of weak intellect. 
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of various Arab garrisons from Candeish, a 
province which, though professedly under 
the sway of the Poona government, had been 
gradually usurped by Arab colonists, Malli- 
gaum, the strongest fort in the Candeish 
valley, was gained after an obstinate siege 
in June, 1819, at a cost to the successful 
besiegers of 200 killed and wounded.* 

The E, I. Cy. evinced their sense of the 
conduct of the governor-general during the 
late “glorious and successful wars,’ by 
granting him the sum of £60,000 from the 
territorial revenues of India, for the purchase 
of an estate in the United Kingdom. Few 
remaining events in the administration of 
Lord Hastings need here be mentioned. 
Its commencement was marked by the 
renewal of the company’s charter for twenty 
years; by the opening of trade with India to 
the nation at large; and by the formation of 
an ecclesiastical establishment for British 
India.t The occupation of Singapore, in 
1817, was effected through the efforts of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, to whose zeal and dis- 
cernment may be attributed the possession 
of the British portion of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Protracted negotiations were carried 
on with Holland by Mr. Canning, then 
President of the Board of Control, which 
terminated in the Netherlands’ treaty of 
1824, by which the Dutch settlements on 
the continent of India, with Malacca, and 
the undisputed right to Singapore, were 
ceded to England in exchange for Sumatra, 
which was needlessly surrendered. 

The financial dealings with Oude have 
been noticed. The pecuniary loans of the 
nabob aided in enabling him to assume the 
title of vizier without the sanction of the 
emperor; and, in 1819, the style of vizier 
was changed for that of king—an indis- 
creet admission on the part of the E. I. Cy. 
The chief blot upon the character of Lord 
Hastings’ administration, was caused by 
the countenance lent by him to the ne- 
farious transactions of certain persons who, 


* In the course of the Mahratta war, considerable 
Service was rendered by Sir Thomas Munro, who, 
with a few hundred men, was deputed to take pos- 
session of the country ceded by the treaty of Poona, 
which was effected with some fighting, but chiefly 
by conciliation, Sir David Ochterlony likewise played 
& Conspicuous part in the Pindarry war. His death, 
In 1826, occurred under painful circumstances. He 
Was twice appointed resident at Delhi, and removed 
each time against his Inclination: on the last oc- 
casion, vexation of spirit increased the morbid melan- 
choly which hastened the close of his eventful career ; 
and his last words, as he turned to the wall, were— 
“T die disgraced.” —(Kay’s Life of Metcalfe, ii., 132.) 
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under pretence of mercantile dealings, 
obtained the sanction of government to the 
most shameless and usurious practices, car- 
ried on at the expense of the weak and in- 
competent Nizam. It was in fact a new 
version of the ‘“‘Carnatic debt,’’ conducted in 
the name of Messrs. Palmer and Co., one of 
the confederates or partners being Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, who stood almost in 
the position of son-in-law to the governor- 
general, having married a niece whom his 
lordship had brought up from infancy, and 
for whom he avowedly cherished the feelings 
of a father. Strong domestic attachment 
and excessive vanity conspired to induce 
Lord Hastings to defend a course into 
which he had been misled by the artifice of 
covetous men; and when his late secretary, 
Charles Metcalfe, on entering upon the 
duties of British resident at Hyderabad, set 
forth in very guarded and moderate lan- 
guage, the necessity of introducing a better 
order of things, the marquis manifested 
great annoyance, and subsequently addressed 
a most intemperate letter to the directory, 
in return for their very just animadversions 
on the nature of a firm which, without 
office or establishment, carried on “dealings 
to the extent of nearly £700,000, occurring 
under an imperceptible progress.”{ Pay- 
ments for real or imaginary loans, at sixteen 
to eighteen per cent., were made by the 
Hyderabad government, by cash and by 
assignments of revenue; notwithstanding 
which, £600,000 were claimed by Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., as the balance of 
accounts with the Nizam in 1820. 

During the course of his prolonged ad- 
ministration, the Marquis of Tastings, 
involved in numerous and intricate military 
operations, found little opportunity to study 
with success questions connected with the 
civil administration of the empire, and the 
complicated and anxious question of reve- 
nue.§ His lordship resigned his office 
into the hands of the senior member of 


+ The first Bishop of Calcutta (Middleton) came 
out in 1814. He died in 1822, and was succeeded 
by Reginald Heber, who was cut off by apoplexy in 
1826. . Bishop James died in 1828. Turner in 1830. 

¢ Auber, ii., 558 to 666. Thornton, iy., 583, 

§ Sir Thomas Munro was sent to Madras in 1814, 
at the head of a commission formed for the purpose 
of revising the judicial system. He exerted himself 
very efficiently in the decision of arrears of causes 
which had been suffered to accumulate to a shameful 
extent. In 1821, he became governor of Madras, 
and carried out a settlement with a portion of the 
individual cultivators, called the ryotwar assessment, 
by which each small holder was not simply put in 
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council, Mr. Adam, and quitted India in 
January, 1823.* Though nearly seventy 
years of age, pecuniary embarrassments pre- 
vented him from spending his remaining 
days in his own country; and he was ap- 
pointed governor of Malta, where he died, 
in conscquence of a fall from his horse, in 
1826.+ 

For six months the supreme authority 
rested in the hands of Mr. John Adam, an 
honest and able man, but somewhat pre- 
judiced. Ho had uniformly dissented from 
the conduct adopted by the late governor- 
general with regard to the house of Palmer 
and Co.; and he was ready and willing to 
carry out the orders of the court for 
making the large advance to the Nizam 
necessary to free him from the hands of his 
rapacious creditors, who were forbidden to 
have any further dealings with the court of 
Hyderabad. The circumstanccs of the case 
are involved in mystery; but it is certain 
that the failure of the concern created a 
great commotion in Calcutta, many persons 
being secretly interested in these transac- 
tions whose names were never made public. 
The proprietors of East India stock called 
for documents calculated to throw light on 
the whole affair; and, after much tedious 
discussion during the next twenty years, 
political influence procured a decision more 
favourable to the claims of the European 
money-lenders, against various native debtors 
in Oude, than was consistent with the honour 
of the British government. 

This provisional administration was marked 
by the deportation of Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal, for a 
breach of the regulation forbidding editorial 
comments on public measures. The suc- 
cessful efforts of Mr. Adam for the reduc- 
tion of expenditure, especially of the interest 
of the Indian debt, were highly meritorious, 
the position of a mere ycarly tenant, but was com- 
pelled to pay a fluctuating amount assessed annually 
at. the pleasure of the collector for the time being, 
whose chief object was naturally the realisation of 
an immediate amount of revenue, without regard to 
the permanent welfare—indissolubly united—of the 
governors and the governed. This system, much 
praised at the time, reduced the Madras ryots to a 
state of extreme depression. Munro died of cholera 
near Gooty, in 1827.—( Vide Life, by Gleig.) 

* The revenues of India rose from £17,228,000, 
in 181314, to £23,120,000 in 1822-3; but a con- 
siderable share of this increase is attributable to the 
accession of territory made under the Wellesley ad- 
ministration. The more than projortionate aug- 
mentation of military expense is no less clearly as- 
cribable to the unjuatifiable measures of Lord Corn- 
wallis and Sir . Barlow, and especially to the 
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as were also his unavailing attempts for 
the extension of native education. 

AMHERST ADMINISTRATION: 1823 To 1827, 
—The place of Lord Hastings was at first 
aestinad to be filled by Mr. Canning; but 
the changes in the cabinet, consequent upon 
the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
opened more congenial employment to the 
newly-appointed governor-general, and he 
remained at home in charge of the foreign 
office. Lord Amherst was selected for the 
control of Indian affairs, and arrived in 
Calcutta in August, 1823. The first object 
pressed on his attention was the open hos- 
tility in which a long series of disputes with 
the Burman empire abruptly terminated. 
The power of the Burmese was of com- 
paratively recent growth. The people of 
Ava, after being themselves subject to the 
neighbouring country of Pegu, revolted 
under a leader of their own nation, in 1753. 
Rangoon, the capital of Pegu, surrendered 
to the Ava chicf, who assumed the title of 
Alompra,{ and the style of a sovereign; and | 
during the succeeding eight years, laid the 
basis of an extensive state, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by acquisitions on the 
Tenasserim coast taken from Siam, and by 
the annexation of the previously indepen- 
dent states of Arracan, of Munnipoor, and 
of Assam. Proceedings connected with the 
conquest of Arracan, brought the Burmese 
in contact with the British government; 
for, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
many thousand persons of the tribe called 
Mughs, sought refuge from the insufferable 
persecution of thcir oppressors in the 
British province of Arracan, The numbers 
of the immigrants excited apprehension, 
and attempts were made to prevent any 
more of them from crossing the boundary 
line formed by the Naaf river. But this 
was impracticable by means consistent with 
sufferance long extended to the ferocious Pindar- 
ries and the encroaching Mahrattas. For five years 
(1817 to 1822), the average annual military expendi- 
ture was £9,770,000. In 1822-’3, the expenses still 
reached £8,495,000. The Indian debt increased 
from £27,002,000, in 1813-14, to £29,382,000 in 
1822-3; showing an augmentation of £2,380,000. 
An able and comprehensive summary of the Hast- 
ings administration is gree by Josiah Conder, whose 
history terminates at this point. 

+ Lord Hastings married Flora Campbell, Countess 
of Loudon, who lived with him in India in the full 
blaze of vice-regal splendour In 1827, the sum of 
£20,000 was granted to the young marquis. 

t Alompra oom Alaong-6’hura), a term ap- 
plied by the Buddhists of Ava to an individua 
destined to become a Budd’ha, and attain the supreme 
felicity of absorption into the divine essence. 
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wrdinary humanity. In 1798, not fewer 
han 10,000 Mughs rushed to the frontier 
n an almost frenzied state, and were fol- 
owed by another body still more numerous, 
eaving the capital of Arracan nearly de- 
yopulated. They had fled through wilds 
iad deserts without any preconcerted plan, 
eaving behind them abundant traces of 
heir melancholy progress in the dead bodies 
if both old and young, and of mothers with 
nfants at the breast. The leader of one 
yarty, when told to withdraw, replied that 
ie and his companions would never return 
o Arracan: they were ready to die by the 
ands of the English, or, if forcibly driven 
ff, would seek refuge in the jungles of the 
sreat mountains, the abodes of wild beasts. 
[he wretched multitudes attempted no 
riolence, but sustained life as best they 
sould on “reptiles and leaves,’ numbers 
laily perishing, until the British govern- 
nent, taking pity upon their misery, pro- 
rided the means of sustenance, and materials 
‘or the construction of huts to shelter them 
rom the approaching rains. Extensive 
vracts of waste lands, in the province of 
vhittagong, were assigned to the refugees, 
vhom, perhaps, it would have been advisa- 
ble to have settled in a more central posi- 
tion, since a colony of 40,000 persons, 
astablished under such circumstances, would, 
1s they grew stronger, be very likely to 
provoke hostilities with the already incensed 
aud barbarous sovereign of Ava. 

The surrender of the Mughs was repeat- 
adly demanded by this potentate, but the 
Marquis Wellesley returned a decided re- 
fusal; qualified, however, by an offer to 
zive up any proved and notorious criminals, 
and by a promise to prohibit any renewcd im- 
migration of Burmese subjects. Some com- 
munications took place of little importance ; 
and the discussion might have passed off 
without producing further hostility, but for 
the restless spirit of the Mughs, and their 
natural longing to regain possession of their 
ancient rights and former homes. A chief, 
named Khyen-bran (miscalled Kingberring), 
arose among them inspired with an insatiable 
desire of vengeance against the Burmese, 


* The names of the kings of Ava, like those of 
the zamorins of Calicut, were kept secret until 
their deaths. The style of the Ava court, was to 
speak of “the golden presence,” to address “ the 
poder ear,” or Jay petitions before “the golden 
oot;” and on state occasions, the royal head was 
literaliy oppressed with the weight of a golden pyra- 
mid, and the body clothed in wrought gold.— 
(Trant’s Two Yearsin Ava, 270; Havelock’s Ava, 245.) 


which he manifested by annual irruptions into 
Arracan. The Calcutta government strove 
to check these aggressions, and Lord Hast- 
ings gave leave to the Burmese to pursue 
the depredators to their haunts in Chitta- 
gong; but this concession did not appease 
the King of Ava, who attempted to form a 
confederacy with Runjeet Sing and other 
Indian princes, for the expulsion of the Eng- 
lish from India. After the death of Khyen- 
bran, in 1815, the border warfare greatly 
diminished, and the British authorities, con- 
sidering the chief cause of contention re- 
moved, maintained a very conciliatory tone, 
which being interpreted by the nameless* 
majesty of Ava as significant of weakness, 
only rendered his representatives more inso- 
lent and overbearing. Still no actual rup- 
ture took place until September, 1823, when 
a thousand Burmese landed by night on the 
small island of Shahpoori, at the entrance 
of the Tek Naaf, or arm of the sea dividing 
Chittagong from Arracan, The islet was 
little more than a sandbank, affording pas- 
turage for a few cattle. The guard con- 
sisted only of thirteen men, three of whom 
were killed, four wounded, and the rest 
driven off the island. 

An explanation of this conduct was de- 
manded, and given in the form of a vaunt- 
ing declaration, that Shahpoori rightfully 
belonged to the “fortunate king of the 
white elephants, lord of the seas and carth,” 
and that the non-admission of the claim of 
“the golden foot” would be followed by 
the invasion of the British territorics. The 
threat was carricd into exccution, and a 
Burmese force actually took post within five 
miles of the town of Sylhet, only 226 miles 
from Calcutta. ‘he governor-general en- 
tered upon the war with unfeigned reluc- 
tance, and its commencement was mate- 
rially impeded by ignorance of the country, 
its roptes, and passcs. The advance from 
Bengal was at one time intended to have 
been made through Arracan, but this plan 
was set aside from regard to the health of 
the troops; and the main part of the force 
designed for the campaign, comprising about 
11,000 men,t of whom one-half were Euro- 


+ This included the combined strength of Madras 
and Bengal; but the excessive repugnance mani- 
fested by the native troops in the service of the 
latter presidency to forsake their families and forfeit 
caste by zabarsine on board one rendered it im- 

ossible to employ any considerable portion of them. 
t appears, moreover, that great neglect existed on 
the part of those entrusted with the charge of the 
commissariat, as in the case of the refusal to marcb 
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= assembled in May, 1824, at Port 
Cornwallis, in the Great Andamans. Major- 
general Sir Archibald Campbell took com- 
| mand of the land, and Commodore Grant 
of the marine portion of the expedition, 
but the latter commander was speedily com- 
pelled, by ill-health, to give place to Captain 
Marryat. The forces safely reached Ran- 
goon, the chief port of Ava, which was cva- 
cuated after a very feeble attempt at resist- 
ance.* On the 10th of June, a successful 
attempt was made on the fortified camp and 
stockades at Kemendine, on the Irawaddy 
river, The outwork was taken by storm; 
the first man to gain the summit being 
Major (afterwards Sir Robert) Sale. These 
conquests were followed by a disastrous ex- 
pedition, which involved not only loss of 
life, but of character. A Lurmese dctach- 
ment had formed stockades, under cover of 
a fortified pagoda, at Kykloo, fourteen miles 
from Rangoon, and a body of Madras infan- 
try was dispatched to drive them off, under 
Liecutenant-colonel Smith. The Burmese 
suffered the Jinglish to approach within 
sixty yards of the pagoda, and then opened 
their reserved fire with deadly effect. The 
sepoys may well be excused for quailing 
before the foe when British officers fairly 
lost all self-control, and lay down to screen 
themselves from danger. Colonel Smith 
ordered a retreat, which soon became a 
flight, and many lives would doubtless have 
been sacrificed had not the approach of re- 
inforcements arrested the progress of both 
pursucrs and pursued. A strong force was 
sent by Sir A. Campbell to drive the Bur- 
mese from Kykloo, but they had previously 
absconded. This affair, which occurred in 
October, 1824, was not calculated to cheer 
the army, or encourage them in a position 
daily becoming less endurable. No con- 
sideration of pity for the unfortunate people 


against the Burmese, made by the 47th regiment 
about 1,400 in number), at Barrackpoor, in 1825. 
‘he men entreated to be dismissed and suffered to 
return to their homes, but without effect. ‘he regi- 
ment was paraded, and the refusal of the men to 
march or ground their arms (which they held un- 
loaded, though furnished with forty rounds of om- 
munition), was punished by a murderous discharge 
of artillery, which killed numbers of them. About 
200 were taken prisoners, of whom twelve were 
hanged, and the remainder condemned to labour in 
irons. The court of inquiry appointed to report on 
the whole affair, declared the conduct of the unhappy 
soldiers “to have been an ebullition of despair at 
being compelled to march without: the means of 
doing so.”—(Thornton’s India, iv., 113.) How mili- 
tary men can reconcile their consciences to such 
proceedings as these, is perfectly incomprehensible. 
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of Rangoon had prevented the complete de: 


‘vastation of the country by its sovereign, 


and the invaders were consequently dis-' 
appointed in their hopes of obtaining sup-!| 
plies of fresh meat and vegetables, and 
compelled to feed on putrid meat and bad 
biscuit. The influence of dense jungle and 
pestilential swamp, aggravated by intense 
heat and deluges of rain, spread fever and 
dysentery through the camp: scurvy and 
hospital gangrene followed in their train; and 
by the end of the monsoon scarcely 3,000 
men were fit for active duty. The King of 
Ava relied on the proverbial unhealthiness of 
Rangoon to aid the efforts of his ill-disci- 
plined troops, and facilitate the performance 
of his command to drive the invaders into 
the sea, or bring them to the capital to suffer 
torture and ignominy. Notwithstanding 
this vaunting language, his majesty of the 
golden foot became extremely uneasy on 
witnessing the pertinacity of the English, 
and despite much affected rejoicing at their | 
having fallen into a trap by taking up a 
position at Rangoon, he compared himself, 
in an unguarded moment, to a man who, 
having got a tiger by the tail, knew not 
whether to hold on or let go.+ Te is said | 
to have been encouraged in “ holding on,” 
by an odd tradition (if any such did really 
exist) that the capital would remain invin- | 
cible until a magical vessel should advance | 
against it without oars or sails !} 

The Diana steamer, which accompanied 
the flotilla on the Irawaddy, though pos- | 
sessed of no magic power, did great service | 
in capturing and destroying the war-boats | 
and fire-rafts sent out by the Burmese. 
The arrival of reinforcements and supplies 
from Bengal restored the number of troops 
at Rangoon to about their original amount, 
and infused new life into the survivors, 
and spirit to resist the repeated but ill- 

* Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava in 1827: App., p. 65. 

t The Shwe-da-gon, a Buddhist temple of great 
size and remarkable sanctity, being deserted by its 
priestly guardians, was used by Sir A. Campbell 
as a military outwork. The building was of solid 
brickwork, elaborately decorated, and coated with | 
gilding, whence its name—the Golden Pagoda. The | 
ortion deemed peculiarly sacred, was a solid cone 300 
feet high, which was supposed to enshrine, or rather 
entomb, relics of the four last Budd’has—the staff of 
Krakuchunda, the water-pot of Gunaguna; the bath- 
ing-robe of Kasyapa, and eight hairs from the head of 
Gautama, or Sakyasinha.—(Wilson’s Mill, ix., 50. 
Also Hough, Symes, Snodgrass, Trant, and Havelock.) 

t Auber gives the tradition upon the authority of 
Col. Hopkinson, who commanded the Madras artil- 


lery in the Burmese war.—(ii., 679.) Trant also 
mentions it.—(Zwo Years in Ava, 241.) 
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directed attempts of the various forces dis- 
patched against them from Ava. 

The provinces of Assam and Cachar were 
captured by troops sent from Hindoostan, 
with the aid of native auxiliaries. In Jan- 
uary, 1825, 11,000 men were assembled in 
Chittagong, and dispatched, under General 
Morrison, to Arracan, with instructions to 
reduce that province, and then join Sir 
Archibald Campbell on the Irawaddy. The 
first object of the mission was fulfilled; but 
ignorance of the Aeng Pass rendered the 
Youmadoung mountains an impracticable 
barrier, and prevented the performance of 
the latter order. By the close of the rainy 
scason one-fourth of the men were dead, 
and more than half the survivors in hos- 
pital, from the unhealthiness of the climate. 
The remainder were therefore recalled, with 
the exception of a few divisions left on coast 
stations. Happily the war had been more 
successfully prosecuted in Ava. The whole of 
Tenasserim was conquercd by detachments 
from Rangoon* before the close of 1824; 
and in the following February, General 
Campbell prepared to advance, by land and 
water, against Prome, the second city of 
Ava. On the 25th of March, the troops 
came in sight of Donabew, a fortified place, 
where the flower of the Burmese army lay 
encamped. Our flotilla was attacked with- 
out success. Bandoola, the ablest and most 
popular of the Burmese commanders, was 
killed by a shell; upon which Donahew was 
abandoned by the enemy and arcaeaiitt | 
occupied by order of General Campbell, 
who advanced against Prome, which was 
evacuated on his approach. ‘The King of 
Ava had not yet lost hope: levies were 
raised in every part of the kingdom; and in 
November, a heterogencous force marched 
under the command of the prime minister 
for the recovery of Prome. An engagement 
took place on the lst of December, which 
terminated in the death of the Burmese 
leader and the dispersion of the entire force. 
The British general prepared to follow up 
his victory by marching on the capital, 
but his progress was delayed by overtures 
of peace, which proved to be mere pretexts 
to gain time. The same stratagem was 
repeated more than once; and even at the 
last, when the evident futility of resist- 


ance seemed to attest the sincerity of the 
defeated Burmese, the boast of a military 
adventurer, that he would be answerable for 
the discomfiture of the mvaders if enabled 
to lead an army against them, induced the 
renewal of offensive operations by the King 
of Ava. Troops to the number of 16,000 
were assembled under the new leader, who 
was dignified by the name of Nuring 
Thuring, prince of Sunset (which our troops, 
being poor linguists, translated as prince of 
Darkness), and entrusted with the charge of 
covering the capital against the approach of 
the British army. The so-called “ retrievers 
of the king’s glory” encountered about 
1,300 men, under Colonel Campbell (two 
brigades being absent on duty), and were 
dispersed with greater loss than had been 
sustained by their predeccssors on any pre- 
vious occasion. ‘Their brave, though boast- 
ful leader, ventured to prostrate himself 
before the golden throne, and solicit a more 
powerful force, but was immediately put to 
death by the enraged and humiliated sove- 
rcign, No time could be spared now for 
procrastinating schemes if Ava were to be 
saved from the grasp of the English army, 
which marched on to Yandaboo, only forty- 
five miles distant. ‘two American mission- 
aries (Messrs. Price and Judson), “the only 
negotiators in whom the king had any con- 
fidence,” were dispatched to the British 
camp to conclude peace. General Camp- 
bell made no increase on the terms already 
stipulated for, and a treaty was finally con- 
cluded in February, 1826, by which the 
King of Ava ceded Arracan and Tenasscrim 
to the English; agreed to pay them a crore 
of rupecs (about a million sterling), to re- 
ceive a resident at his court, and to grant 
to their ships the privileges enjoyed by 
his own. He likewise renounced all claim 
upon Asam, Jyntia, Cachar, and Munnipoor, 
which were to be placed under princes 
named by the British government. 

The “ peacock signet” was affixed to the 
treaty, the provisions of which were ful- 
filled, including the money stipulation, after 
some delay and discussion; and thus ended 
the first Burmese war. The dangers, 
disasters, and heavy cost of life and treasure 
involved therein, afforded strong arguments 
to both parties in favour of a durable peace. 


the princes, and were remarkable for the elaborate 
tattooing of their bodies, which were covered with 
figures of animals, and literally inlaid with precious 
stones. Despite their name, and real though ill- 
directed valour, they fled before European musketry. 


* Among the expeditions sent against the Eng- 
lish at Rangoon, was one under the immediate 
superintendence of the king’s two brothers, and 
Numerous astrologers. A band of warriors termed 
“invulnerables” by their countrymen, accompanied 
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The main body of the invading force re- 
turned as they came, by the line of the 
Irawaddy; but a body of native infantry 
succeeded in finding a practicable route to 
the Aeng Pass, and thus clearly proved that 
nothing but ignorance of the geography of 
the country had, humanly speaking, been 
the sole means of preventing “a portion of 
General Morrison’s army from wintering in 
Ava, instead of perishing in the mountains 
of Arracan.’’* 

Before the termination of the Burmese 
war, proceedings had occurred in another 
quarter which involved a fresh appeal to 
arms. The successors of Runject Sing of 
Bhurtpoor, had faithfully observed the treaty 
of 1805. The latter of these rajahs, Baldeo 
Sing, had taken pains to ensure the pro- 
tection of the supreme government for his 
son, Bulwunt Sing, a child of five years 
old, by entreating the political agent at 
Delhi, Sir David Ochterlony, to invest the 
boy with a khelat, or honorary dress, which 
was the form prescribed by Lord Wellesley 
as the official recognition necessary to legal 
succession on the part of all subsidiary and 
protected princes. The request of the rajah 
was granted carly in 1824, in consideration 
of his infirm health; and his death a year 
after, not without suspicion of poison, was 
followed by a train of events which proved 
‘ the justice of the precautions adopted on 
behalf of the heir. For about a month the 
reins of government rested quietly in the 
hands of the guardian and maternal uncle 
of the young rajah; but at the expiration 
of that time, the citadel was seized, the 
uncle murdered, and the hoy made pri- 
soner by Doorjun Sal (a nephew of the late 
Baldeo Sing), who assumed the direction of 
affairs. This daring usurpation involved a 
defiance to the British government, which 
Sir David Ochterlony felt keenly; he also 
knew on how slender a thread hung the life 
of the boy, for whose protection the honour 
of England had been solemnly pledged. 
An immediate demand for the surrender 
of Bulwunt Sing was refused; but the 
promptitude and determination with which 
it had been made, probably prevented an- 
other name from being added to the long list 
of Indian princes born too near a throne to 
escape death by a poisoned opiate, or the 
dexterous hand of an athlete. Sir David 


* Trant’s Zwo Yeurs in Ava, 447. + Prof. Wilson’s 
Documents Illustrative of Burmese War, 

+ Wilson’s Mill’s Zndta, ix., 191. 

1 See Note to p, 421 


was anxious to waste no time in inconclu- 
Sive negotiation: he wished to march at 
once against Bhurtpoor, before the enemy 
should have error ay to take measures 
of defence. ith this intent, the veteran 
general, then in his sixty-eighth year (fifty 
preceding ones having been spent in India), 
set on foot the necessary preparations, which 
were arrested by counter-orders from the 
supreme government. The heavy pecuni- 
ary cost, and numerous disasters attendant 
on the early stages of the Burmese war, 
combined with mortifying recollections of 
the issue of the former siege of Bhurtpoor, 
rendered Lord Amherst reluctant to enter 
on an undertaking which, if unsuccessful, 
might, it was feared, add to existing embar- 
rassments—that of “hostilities with every 
state from the Punjab to Ava.”’+ The suc- 
cessful defence of this Indian fortress against 
Lake, was still the favourite vaunt of every 
secret and open foe to English supremacy: 
the repetition of such an event was to be 
avoided at any cost. The annulment of 
the recent measures may be vindicated as a 
necessary act; but there can be no excuse 
for the harsh and peremptory manner in 
which it was enforced, to the bitter mortifi- 
cation of Ochterlony, who after being before 
deprived of the position of Delhi resident 
by Sir George Barlow, was now compelled 
to tender his resignation, which he sur. 
vived only a few months. 

Doorjun Sal attributed the conduct of 
the British government to fear, and was 
consequently emboldened to drop the sub- 
missive tone which he had adopted while 
military preparations were in progress, and 
assert his claims, not as regent, but as rajah. 
The new Delhi resident, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, advocated the same policy as that 
which had cost his predecessor so dearly; 
and his representations, in conjunction with 
the warlike proceedings of Doorjun Sal, 
induced the supreme government to resolve 
on espousing the cause of Bulwunt Sing. 
An attempt at negotiation having failed, an 
army, comprising about 21,000 men and 
above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, 
marched against Bhurtpoor in December, 
1825, under the direction of Lord Comber- 
mere. The garrison was believed to comprise 
20,000 men, chiefly Rajpoots and Jats, 
with some Afghans; but the best defence of 
the fortress consisted in its thick high walls 
of indurated clay, rising from the edge of 4 
broad and deep ditch, flanked by thirty-five 
tower-bastions, and strengthened by the 
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CAPTURE OF BHURTPOOR, JAN., 1826—-DUTCH CESSIONS. 


outworks of nine gateways. Of these forti- 
fications several-had been added since 1805: 
one in particular, termed the Bastion of Vic- 
tory, was vauntingly declared to have been 
built with the blood and bones of English- 
men there laid low. On the previous occa- 
sion the besieged had, nevertheless, enjoyed 
advantages far superior to those on which 
they now relied. An immense number of 
troops, stated, doubtless with exaggeration, 
at 80,000,* were then assembled within the 
walls, whence they could issue at pleasure 
to draw supplies from the adjacent country ; 
for the limited number of Lord Lake’s force 
confined his operations to a single point. 
Moreover, the English at that time trusted 
too exclusively to hard fighting, and neg- 
lected the resources of engineering skill, 
especially the construction of mines~a mea- 
sure now adopted by Lord Combermere, at 
the suggestion of Major Gallowayt and 
Lieutenant Forbes of the engineers, who 
The communica- 
tion between the moat of the fortress and 


| the extensive piece of water by which it was 


supplied, was cut off, the ditch nearly emp- 


| tied, and mines were carried across and 
above it; while the operation of powerful 


batteries covered the approaches and kept 
down the fire of the enemy. By the 
middle of January the walls had been 
effectively breached, and the army impa- 
tiently waited the order to storm. It was 
given on the 18th, the appointed signal 
being the springing of a mine containing 
10,000 lbs. of powder. The foremost of the 
storming party, in their anxiety to advance 
immediately after the explosion, crowded 
too near the opening, and the quakings of 
the earth, and the dull tremulous sound 
beneath their feet, came too late to save 
several of them from sharing the fate of 
numbers of the enemy assembled to defend 
the breach, who perished in the convulsion 
which darkened the air with dense clouds 
of dust and smoke, and hurled disjointed 
masses of the hardened ramparts in 
directions, ‘The fate of their comrades gave 
& momentary check to the ardour of the 
assailants; but the order to advance was 
issued and obeyed—the troops scaled the 


; ramparts, and after overcoming a resolute 


resistance at different points, gained pos- 
Session of the town and outworks, at the 
cost of about 600 killed and wounded. The 
* Creighton’s Stege of Bhurtpoor in 1825-’6, p. 152. 
7 Better known a Major-general Galloway the 
author of a valuable work on the mud forts of India. 
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loss of the enemy was estimated at 14,000, 
of whom 8,000 were slain.in the assault ; 
many being cut off by the British cavalry 
while attempting to escape through the 
ates on the western face of the fortress. 

he citadel surrendered in the afternoon. 
At the commencement of the assault, 
Doorjun Sal had quitted the fortress with 
his wife and two sons, escorted by forty 
horsemen, and sought refuge in an adjoin- 
ing wood, where he remained for several 
hours, and then endeavoured to escape un- 
perceived. The attempt failed; the fugi- 
tives were overtaken by a troop of native 
cavalry, and secured without opposition. 
Doorjun Sal was sent as a prisoner of state 
to Allahabad, and the young rajah rein- 
stated on the throne of his ancestors; but 
though the nominal regency was made over 
to the principal widow of Baldeo Sing, and 
the partial management of affairs entrusted 
to his leading ministers, the paramount 
authority was vested in a British resident 
permanently appointed to Bhurtpoor. The 
army appropriated booty to the amount of 
about £22,000. Before the fall of Bhurt- 
poor, the conduct of the Ava war, though 
not entirely approved, procured an earldom 
for Lord Amherst. Lord Combermere was 
created a viscount, The diplomatic arrange- 
ments made during this administration were 
of some importance. In 1824, Malacca, 
Singapore, and the Dutch possessions on 
the continent of India, were ceded by the 
King of the Netherlands in exchange for 
the British settlement of Bencoolen, in Su- 
matra. Dowlut Rao Sindia died in March, 
1827, leaving no son. His favourite, but 
not principal wife, Baiza Bye, was, in ac- 
cordance with his wish, suffered to adopt a 
child and assume the regency—a procedure 
for which the consent of the company was s0- 
licited and obtained, provision for the con- 
tinued maintenance of a British contingent 
being made by the advance of a loan or 
deposit of eighty lacs of rupees, the interest 


all} of which, at five per cent., was to be em- 


ployed in the support of the troops. 

Lord Amherst visited the titular king 
of Delhi early in 1827, and then repaired 
to Simla on the lower range of the Hima- 
laya, which from that time became the 
favourite retreat of the governors-gencral 
cf India, from its beauty and salubrity. 
While there, hostilities broke out between 
Russia and Persia, and the latter and 
of course much weaker power demanded the 
aid of the Calcutta government, in accord- 
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ance with the treaty concluded at Tehran 
in 1814. The point at issue regarded the 
boundary line between the two countries. 
The cabinet of St. Petersburg positively re- 
fused to accept the arbitration of British 
officers; and the result was, that a struggle 
ensued, in which the British took no part; 
and the Persians, being worsted, were com- 
pelled to make peace with Russia by the 
surrender of the contested territory, in Feb- 
ruary, 1828, 

In the same month Lord Amherst re- 
signed his position, and returned to Eng- 
land. The restoration of tranquillity had 
enabled him to pay some attention to civil 
matters ; and the diffusion of education had 
been promoted by the formation of col- 
legiate institutions at Agra and at Delhi, as 
also by the establishment of schools in 
various provincial towns. The pressure of 
financial difficultics impeded the full execu- 
tion of these as well as of other measures 
required to lighten the burdens and stimu- 
late the commerce of the people of India. 
The war with Ava had necessitated heavy 
disbursements. In two years (1824 and’25), 
the sum of nineteen million sterling had 
been raised; and at the close of the Am- 
herst administration, “the financial prospects 
of the country were of a most alarming com- 
plexion.”* Nearly cightcen months elapsed 
before the arrival of a new governor-general, 
and during that time the supreme authority 
rested in the able hands of the senior mem- 
ber of council, Butterworth Bayley, who 
busily employed himself in laying the foun- 
dation of various internal reforms, which 
were carried out during the ensuing— 

BENTINCK ADMINISTRATION, 1828 To 1835, 
—After his recall from the government of 
Madras, in 1807, Lord William Bentinck 
had remonstrated forcibly against the injus- 
tice of making him the victim of measures 
adopted without his cognizance; and his 
arguments being seconded by influential 
family connexions (with Mr. Canning and 
the Portland family), he eventually obtained 
the appointment of governor-general, and 
in July, 1828, arrived in Calcutta. At that 
time unaccustomed tranquillity prevailed 
throughout India, and the character of 
Lord William Bentinck was considered the 
best guarantee against its disturbance by 
any aggressive or domineering spirit on the 


* Wilson’s continuation of Mill, ix, 234. 

+ The altered tone of Calcutta society may be 
conjectured, from the fact of Jacquemont’s going on 
Sunday to the house of the chief justice, Sir Charles 


part of the English. A vivacious French 
traveller (Jacquemont) declared that the 
actual possessor of the sceptre of the Great 
Mogul thought and acted like a Pennsyl- 
vanian quaker: yet some of the acts of this 
administration would certainly not have 
been sanctioned by the great American 
coloniscr. The influence of Lady Beutinck 
was unquestionably of the best description ; 
and the improved tone of thought and feel- 
ing which pervaded the society of gov- 
ernment-house, diffused itself throughout 
Calcutta and the British presidencies.t All 
the support derivable from a manly and 
conscientious spirit, was needed by one who 
came out burdened with the execution of 
immediate and sweeping rcetrenchments. 
No opposition was made to the extensive 
reduction of the army; but the old question 
of batta (extra pay) which had called forth the 
energies of Clive, became afresh the source 
of bitter discontent. The total diminution, 
on the present occasion, did not excced 
£20,000 per annum ; but it fell heavily on 
individuals: and although the governor- 
general could not avoid enforcing the ac- 
complishment of stringent orders, he was 
thereby rendered permanently unpopular 
with the military branch of the service. The 
press commented freely on the half-batta 
regulations, and the discontented officers 
were wisely suffered to vent and dissipate their 
wrath in angry letters. The same forbear- 
ance was not manifested when the excessive 
flagellation, which at this period disgraced 
the discipline of the army, became the theme 
of censure ; for Lord W. Bentinck, “though 
a liberal to the very core,” held, as had 
been proved at Vellorc, very stern notions 
on military affairs; and in this, as also in 
some other cases, showed himself decidedly 
“inclined to put a gag into the mouth of the 
press.” f 

In 1829, a regulation was enacted, by 
which the practice of suttee—that is, of 
burning or burying alive Hindoo widows 
—was declared illegal, and the principal 
persons engaged in aiding or abetting it, 
became liable to trial for culpable homicide, 
and were punishable with imprisonment 
and fine. ‘This enactment was far from ex- 
citing the expected degree of opposition. 
The same unlooked-for facility attended 
another measure (denounced still more de- 


Grey, to hear some music, play chess, and seek @ 
refuge from the general devotion of the English.— 
(Letters from India, i., 101.) 

t Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe, ii., 253. 
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cisively) in prospect, as a perilous innovation, 
not on “the rights of women” only, but on 
those of the entire Hindoo community ; 
namely, the abrogation of the intolerant 
laws which decreed the forfeiture of all 
civil rights as the penalty of conversion to 
Christianity. The convert not only became 
an outcast, but an outlaw; incapable of 
inheriting personal or family property. 
The wonder was that a Christian govern- 
ment had not sooner put a stop to such 
bigotry. Now, the necessary steps were taken 
with much caution, and the alterations were 
so mixed up with other ordinances, as to 
create little commotion or excitement even 
when first published. 

In 1831, active measures were adopted 
for the extirpation of the numerous and 
formidable gangs of depredators, known by 
the name of Thugs or Phansi-gars; the 
former term (signifying a cheat) being the 
more common, the latter (denoting the 
bearer of a noose or phansi, wherewith to 
commit murder by strangulation) the less 
general, but equally appropriate designa- 
tion. The lasso was not, howevcr, neces- 
sary to these miscreants, whose horrible 
dexterity cnabled them, with a strip of 
cloth, or an unfolded turban, to destroy the 
unwary traveller speedily and surely ;— 
the dcad body was then buried in the 
ground, and every trace of the crime care- 
fully obliterated. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of husbands and fathers perished none 
knew how, save the members of this horri- 
ble confederacy, who, whether of Hindoo or 
Mohammedan origin, were usually thieves 
and murderers by hereditary descent. Of 
the doctrines of the Koran they were wholly 
ignorant, and of Brahminism they knew 
nothing but its worst superstitions; which 
are those connected with the sanguinary 
worship of the goddess Doorga or Cali, the 
wife of Siva, whom they regarded as their 
peculiar patroness, and looked to for 
guidance and counsel, which they believed to 
be communicated through the medium of the 
flight and utterance of birds, beasts, and 
reptiles. Fearful oaths of secrecy were inter- 
changed; and the difficulty of detection was 
enhanced by the consummate art which 
enabled the stealthy assassin to maintain 
the bearing of an industrious peasant or 
busy trader. Remorse seems to have been 
well-nigh banished from this community by 
the blinding influence of the strange pre- 
destinarian delusion that they were born to 
rob and kill their fellow-men—destined for 
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that which impels the savage beast of the 
forest to slay and devour human beings. 
“Ts any man killed from man’s killing?” 
was their favourite argument. ‘“ Are we 
not instruments in the hand of God?” 
The mysterious workings of that almighty 
and ever-present power, which controls the 
actions, but leaves the will free, was un- 
thought of by these unhappy men, whose 
excesses rendered them a by-word of fear 
and loathing throughout India. Lord 
Hastings made some efforts for their sup- 
pression by military detachments, but with 
little effect. Summary and organised mea- 
sures of police were adopted by Lord Ben- 
tinck, and ably carried out by Mr. Smith, 
Major Sleeman, and other functionaries. 
In the course of six ycars (1830 to 1835) 
2,000 Thugs were arrested and tried at 
Indore, Hyderabad, Saugor, and Jubbul- 
poor, of whom about 1,500 were convicted 
and sentenced to death, transportation, or 
imprisonment. The strange esprit de corps 
which for a time sustained them, at length 
gave way; many purchased pardon at the 
expense of full and free confession: formi- 
dable gangs were thus reduced to a few scat- 
tered and intimidated individuals; and the 
Thugs became a bugbear of past times. 

The most exceptionable feature in the 
Bentinck administration was the deposition 
of the rajah of Coorg, Veer Rajundra Wudi- 
yar, and the conversion of his mountainous 
principality into a province of the Madras 
presidency. ‘The immediate occasion ap- 
pears to have been a domestic quarrel with 
his sister and her husband, which led them 
to seek the protection of the British resident 
at Mysoor. The rajah was described as 
fierce, cruel, and disposed to enter on in- 
trigues against the supreme government 
with the rajah of Mysoor. These vague 
charges, together with some angry letters, 
demanding the surrender of his fugitive 
relations, and the imprisonment of a servant 
of the company, were considered to justify 
the dispatch of a powerful force for the sub- 
jugation of Coorg. The British advanced 
in four divisions, and entered the princi- 
pality from as many quarters. ‘The alleged 
unpopularity of the rajah was contradicted 
by the determination of his defenders, 
despite a proclamation offering protection 
to person and property as the price of 
neutrality; but the efforts of the brave 
mountaineers were rendered unavailing, 
less by the overwhelming superiority of 
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numbers and diseipline on the part of the 
invaders, than by the avowed disinclination 
of Veer Rejindra to organised opposition 
against the powerful protectors of his an- 
cestors. Merkara, the capital of Coorg, 
was captured in April, 1834, and the rajah, 
with his family, surrendered uncondition- 
ally. A committee of inquiry was instituted 
into the charges adduced against him, and 
the search made after the seizure of Mer- 
kara, brought to light the bodies of 
seventeen persons, including three relatives 
of the rajah, who had been put to death by 
decapitation or strangling, and thrown into 
a pit in the jungle. This was a melancholy 
revelation; but’ such severities are unhap- 
pily quite consistent with the ordinary 
proceedings of despotic governments; and it 
may well be doubted whether, even if 
proved beforehand, they could warrant the 
interference of a foreign state for tle depo- 
sition of the prince by whom they were 
committed, in opposition to the will of the 
people he governed. Certainly the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over the Coorgs could be 
excused only by the most rigid adherence 
to the promise given, “that their civil mghts 
and religious usages should be respected, and 
that the greatest desire should invariably be 
shown to augment their security, comfort, 
and happiness. Ifow far these objects have 
becn effected,” adds Professor Wilson, “ may 
admit of question; but the province has 
remained at peace, and the Coorgs have 
shown no disposition to reassert their inde- 
pendence.”* 

The rajah became a pensioner on the 
HE. 1. Cy. Some few years ago he came to 
England, bringing with him a daughter, a 
lady-like and intelligent child, to be edu 
cated as a Christian. Queen Victoria, by a 
graceful act of spontaneous kindness calcu- 
lated to endear her to the vast Indian popu- 
lation beneath her sway, officiated in person 
as godmother to the young stranger, who, 
it is to be hoped, will live to merit and 
enjoy @ continuance of the royal favour, 
The rajah himself has no trace, either in 
countenance or bearing, of the insane 
cruelty ascribed to him; and the satisfac- 
tory arrangement of the pecuniary questiont 


* Continuation of Mill’s Indie, ix., 359. 

tT Relating to ie deg ants right to a lar 
eum of money invested by the prinve and his mils 
in the Anglo-Indian funds, the interest of which had 
been regularly En to the rajah, Veer Rajundra, 
up to the time of his deposition, which the E. I. Cy. 
now appear disposed to regard as confiscated. 

{ The efforts of Lord W. Bentinck were especially 


now at issue between him and the E. I. Cy. 
is desirable, as the best means of strength- 
ening the confidence of Indian princes in 
the good faith of the nation in general. 

Whatever view may be taken of the con- 
duct of Lord W. Bentinck in this case, and 
of certain complex arrangements, of com- 
paratively small interest, with Oude, My- 
soor, Nagpoor, Jeypoor, and other Indian 
states, there can be no doubt that the gen- 
eral result of his administration was highly 
beneficial to the cause of religious civilisa- 
tion.f Public institutions, whether for edu. 
cational or charitable purposes, were warmly 
encouraged; and the almost exclusive 
agency of European functionaries, which 
had been the radical defect of the Corn- 
wallis system, was to some extent remedied 
by the employment of natives in offices of 
trust and emolument,—not, indeed, to the 
extent which they have a right to expect 
eventually, but as much perhaps as the cir- 
cumstances of the time warranted. The 
opening of the “overland route” by way of 
the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Mediterranean, 
and the consequent reduction of the length 
of transit from four or five months to forty 
or fifty days (an immense boon to the 
Anglo-Indian community), was effected 
mainly through the instrumentality of the 
late Lieutenant Waghorn, R.N. 

The navigation of the Ganges by steam- 
vessels was attempted, and proved entirely 
successful.§ Measures were adopted to pro- 
cure the unobstructed navigation of the 
Indus, with a view to the extension of 
British trade with the countries to the west- 
ward as far as the Caspian Sea, and also in 
the hope of establishing a commanding in- 
fluence on the Indus, in order to counter- 
act the consequences which might be an- 
ticipated from the complete prostration of 
Persia, and its subservience to the designs 
of Russia against British India. The orders 
of the cabinet of St. James were positive, 
and Lord W. Bentinck must therefore be 
acquitted of blame for the complex relations 
formed with the Mohammedan estates of 
Bahawulpoor, Sinde, and Afghanistan, and 
especially with the wily and ambitious Seik, 
Runjeet Sing, to whom a present of several 
directed to the diffusion of the English language 
among the natives—a measure difficult indeed, but 
highly desirable in the sight of all their well-wishers. 

§ The first voyage between Bombay and Sues, 
made by the Huyh Lindsay in 1830, occupied thirty 
days; the second, in the same vear, only twenty- 


two. The passage between England and India now 
requires fewer weeks than it formerly did months. 
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English horses, of unusual size and stature, 
were presented by Lieutenant Burnes, in 


the name of William IV., in October, 1831. | h 


The renewal of the charter of the B.1. Cy. 
for the term of twenty years (1833 to 1843), 
was attended with a complete change in the 
constitution of that powerful body, which, 
after commencing in a purely commercial 
spirit, now consented to place in abeyance 
its exclusive privileges of trade with China 
as well as with India, but retained its politi- 


cal rights; and, in conjunction with the 


Board of Control, continued to direct the 
affairs of Hindoostan. The fixed dividend 
guaranteed to the shareholders, and charged 


upen the revenues of India, the means of 


redeeming the company’s stock, with other 
arrangementg then made, are set forth in the 
opening page of this history. Lord William 
Bentinck resigned his position on account 
of ill-health, and quitted India early in 
1835. The brief provisional sway of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was distinguished by a 
measure which procured him much exagge- 
rated applause and equally indiscriminate 
censure. This act was the removal of the 
restrictions on the public press of India, 
which, though rarely enforced, were still in 
existence. 


libel: and after the banishment of Mr. Silk 
Buckingham by Mr. Adam, his paper was 
continued by a successor of mixed race, an 
Anglo-Indian, whom the law did not affect. 
The views of Sir Charles Metcalfe, with 
regard to the precarious nature of our In- 
dian empire, were of a decidedly exag- 
aris and alarmist character. In 1845, 


@ had declared the real dangers of a 
free presa in India to be, “ its enabling the 
natives to throw off our yoke;” and a 


‘Minute recorded by him jn October, 1830, 
| €Xpressed, with some sharpness, the incon- 


,Venience attendant on the proceedings of 


government finding thejr way into the 
newapapers. Despite some apparent incon- 
Sistengy, the strenuoua advocacy of the 
freedom of the press, at all hasards, would 

ave been a proceeding worthy his frank 
nd manly character; but it would be diff- 
(cult to justify his conduct in enacting a 
| Measure, however laudable jn itself, in op- 
Position to the will, and, as it was generally 
supposed, to the interests of his employers. 

he change could scarcely have been long 
delayed ; for now that Englishmen were to 
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It is worthy of remark, that the 
lability to government interference was 
confined to Europeans; for native editors 
could publish anything short of a direct 


er 
be suffered to settle at pleasure in India, it 
waa not likely they would tamely submit to 
ave aummary deportation held over them 
as the penalty of offending against the pre- 
rogative of a despotic governor, in a time of 
external and internal tranquillity. 

AUCKLAND ADMINISTRATION : 
1842.—The person first 
successor of Lord 
Lord Heytesbury ; 
power enjoyed by 
expired before, his 


1835 a 
nominated as the 
William Bentinck was 
hut the brief interval of 
the Tory ministry having 
lordship could quit Eng, 
land, the appointment was cancelled, the 
large sum granted as usual for outfitting 
expenses heing forfeited by the E. I. Cy. 

The restored Whig cabinet, under Lord 
Melbourne, bestowed the Indian vice. 
royalty on Lord Auckland, a nobleman of 
amiable character and business habits, who, 
it was generally supposed, might be safely 
entrusted with the charge of the supreme 
government, which had certainly never been 
assumed by any preceding functionary 
under more favourable circumstances. Per. 
fect tranquillity, a diminishing debt, and 
increasing commerce, seemed to promise an 
easy and honourable administration; un- 
happily, it proved the very reverse. The 
first event of importance was one which, 
though vindicated by an author whose im. 
partiality reflects equal credit on himself 
and the E. J. Cy.,* nevertheless appears to 
the writer of the present work an act of 
cruel injustice, the blame of which rests 
chiefly on the Bombay authorities; for 
the vew governor - general gave but a4 
tardy and reluctant assent to their deci. 
sion. The measure in question was the 
deposition of the rajah of Sattara, the legi- 
timate successor of Sevajee, who had been 
placed on the musnud in 1819. The policy 
or impolicy of his reinstatement need not 
be discussed. Pertab Sein, then twenty-seven 
yeara of age, showed unbounded delight at 
his restoration to what he undisguisedly 
viewed as real power, and diligently set 
about improving his little sovereignty. Suc. 
cessive residents at his eourt—@rant Doff, 
generals Briggs and Robertson, and Colonel 
Lodwiek— bore witness to the general excel, 
lenee of his administration from 1819 to 
1887~’8, the last gentleman with some 
qualification, the specified drawback being 
the new feature of weakness of mind mani- 
fested by an excessive addiction to Brah- 
minical superstitions, and the employment 

* Mr. Edward Thornton, head of the statistical 
department at the India House. 
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of women in the management of elephants, 
as guards, and in other unusual offices. 
These complaints were the first indication 
of an altered tone on the part of the local 
authorities, and were probably the earliest 
results of a conspiracy formed against the 
rajah in his own palace. The favourable 
nature of the testimony regarding his 
eonduct previously sent to England, had 
drawn from the Court of Directors repeated 
expressions of warm and generous praise. 
In 1829 he was declared to be “ remarkable 
among the princes of India for mildness, 
frugality, and attention to business;” in 
1831, “his disposition and capacity for gov- 
ernment” are again noticed; and in De- 
cember, 1835, a letter was addressed to 
him, lauding the “exemplary fulfilment” 
of his duties as “ well calculated to pro- 
mote the prosperity of his dominions and 
the happiness of his people,” and acknow- 
ledging “the liberality displayed in exe- 
cuting various public works of great utility, 
which has so justly raised your reputation 
in the eyes of the princes and people of 
India, and gives you an additional claim to 
our approbation, respect, and applause.” 
This testimony was accompanied by a hand- 
some sword, the most marked tribute of 
respect which could be offered to a Mah- 
ratta. The letter and sword were arbitra- 
rily detained by the Bombay government, 
and never presented to the rajah, whose 
feelings about this time became irritated by 
a controversy with them regarding certain 
jaghires to which he laid claim. A con- 
spiracy was, it is believed, concocted against 
him by a vindictive, ungrateful, and profli- 
gate brother, and the rajah was accused of 
endeavouring to procure the overthrow of 
British power by three extraordinary mea- 
sures: —first, by striving to corrupt the 
entire Anglo-Indian army through two 
native officers of a regiment stationed at 
Sattara; second, by inducing the Portu- 
guese at Goa to land 30,000 European 
troops in India, who were to be marched 
overland for the purpose; ‘third, by cor- 
responding with the fugitive ex-rajah of 
Nagpoor, who had neither character, in- 
fluence, nor ability,—not a shilling, nor an 
acre of territory,—and was himself dependent 


* Since the deposition of tne Sattara rajah, on the 
evidence of forged documents and, perjured wit- 
nesses, a similar case has come to light. Ali Morad, 
one of the Ameers of Sinde, having heen convicted 
of forgery, had a large portion of his territories con- 
fiscated by the British government. The accuser, 


DEPOSITION OF PERTAB SEIN, RAJAH OF SATTARA—1889, 


on charity. The seals of the rajah were 
forged, pretended correspondence produced, 
and other artful schemes successfully carried 
through. There was at this time a vague 
feeling of alarm throughout India relative 
to a general rising against British supre- 
macy: the press at home and abroad gave 
countenance to the idea; and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe declared he should not be surprised 
“to wake some fine morning and find the 
whole thing blown up.” Sir Robert Grant, 
then governor of Bombay, and some officials 
around him, fell into the trap, and despatches 
of several hundred paragraphs were written 
regarding the alleged application of the rajah 
for the aid of 30,000 Portuguese soldiers, 
when, at that time, thirty would have been 
an impossibility; and great alarm was pro- 
fessed lest 200,000 British soldiers—Mussul- 
men as well as Hindoos, who had ever 
proved themselves true to their salt—should 
be seduced from their allegiance by this 
petty prince, who was no warrior, but an 
excellent farmer and landlord. The supreme 
government of India at first treated the 
affair with the contempt it merited: but 
reiterated calumnies began to take effect; 
and the alarm once given, the most 
absurd stories, many of which carried’with 
them the proof of their falsehood,* were 
believed by men who were afterwards | 
ashamed to confess their credulity. Sir R. 
Grant died, and Sir James Carnac, then 
chairman of the Court of Directors, suc- 
ceeded him. He went to Sattara in 1839, 
and required the rajah to acknowledge his 
guilt, sign a new treaty, and all would be 
forgiven. Pertab Sein refused to declare 
himself a traitor to the British government; 
asked for a copy of the charges against him, 
and demanded a fair hearing and a public 
trial. Sir J. Carnac was a kind and mode- 
rate man; but the strong prejudices—not tp 
use a harsher term—of his associates warped 
his judgment, and led him to view the con- 
duct of the rajah as the continued contu- 
macy of a rebel, instead of the offended 
feelings of an innocent man. A body of 
troops marched at midnight into the palace, 
led by the successful plotter, Appa Sahib: 
the rajah was made prisoner in his bed, 
all his property seized; and ere morning 


Sheik Ali Hussein, had been prime minister of the 
chief, and was dismissed for malpractices: at his 
death (8th May, 1853), he confessed that all he had 
sworn against Ali Morad was untrue, and that he 
had given false evidence for a of revenge.— 
(Bombay Garette, 10th May, 1853.) 
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dawned, the victim of a foul conspiracy was 
ignominiously hurried away as a prisoner to 
Benares, where he died. The brother who 
had caused his ruin was placed on the 
throne. After a few years of profligacy 
and indolence Appa Sahib died, leaving no 
son, and the little principality of Sattara de- 
volved, in default of heirs, upon the British 
government. The whole transaction is pain- 
ful, and reflects little credit on any con- 
cerned therein: time, the revealer of truth, 


has exposed the folly and injustice of the: 


procedure; and had the ex-rajah survived, 
some measure of justice would probably 
have been rendered him.* 

The next and all-absorbing feature of the 
Auckland administration is the Afghan 
war, to understand the origin of which it 
is necessary to explain the condition of the 
territories on our western fronticr. Zemaun 
Shah, the Afghan ruler of Cabool, against 
whom a treaty was negotiated with Persia 
in 1801, by Sir John Malcolm, was deposed 
and blinded in the same year by his brother 
Mahmood—treatment precisely similar to 
that bestowed by him on his immediate pre- 
decessor, Humayun. Mahmood was, in turn, 
displaced by a fourth brother, named Soojah- 
ool-Moolk. With unwonted clemency the 
conqueror refrained from inflicting ex- 
tinction of sight, which, though not a legal 
disqualification to sovereign power, usually 
proves an insuperable bar to the claims of 
any candidate. Soojah could not keep the 
throne he had gained; but being expelled 
by the reviving strength of Mahmood, 
sought refuge with Runjeet Sing, who plun- 
dered him of all his valuables, including the 
famous Koh-i-Noor (the gem of the English 
dixhibition of 1851), and made him prisoner. 
By the exertion of an unexpected amount 
of skill and resolution, Shah Soojah suc- 
ceeded in making his escape in the disguise 
of a mendicant, and reached the British 
station of Loodiana in September, 1816, 
Whither his family, together with Zemaun 
Shah, had previously found refuge. Mah- 
mood did not, however, possess the throne 
in peace. His vizier, Futteh Khan, an able 
chief, who had been mainly instrumental in 
carrying out the late revolution, evinced 
indications of a desire to elevate his nume- 
rous brothers to almost exclusive authority, 
and to make the Barukzye clan, of which 


* Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., Mr. John Forbes, 
M.P., and several leading directors of the E. I. Cy 
with Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., Arthur Lewis, of the 
chancery bar, and manye¢ sunembers of the Court 
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he was hereditary chief, the governing class. 


The youngest of his brethren, the after- 
wards famous Dost Mohammed, treacherously 
occupied the fortress of Herat, committed 
great excesses there, and even profaned the 
harem by seizing the ornaments of its in- 
mates, and especially by violently tearing 
away a jewelled girdle from the person of 
one of the royal princesses. 

The insulted lady sent the torn robe to 
her relative, Prince Kamran, the son of 


‘Mahmood Shah, with a demand for ven- 


geance. Dost Mohammed fled to Cashmere, 
where his brother, Azim Khan, was gov- 
ernor. Futteh Ali was made prisoner, and 
blinded by the dagger of Kamran. Subse- 
quently, on his refusal to call upon his bro- 
thers to surrender, the unfortunate vizier 
was literally hacked to pieces by the courtiers 
in attendance on the king and prince. 

Dost Mohammed raised an army, and 
made himself master of the city of Cabool, in 
1818, Shah Mahmood and Kamran estab- 
lished themselves in Hlerat, and the usurper 
turned his attention to the affairs of gov- 
ernment, and proved a much better ruler 
than either of his predecessors. He had 
many difficulties to contend with, includ- 
ing the jealous intrigues of his brothers, 
several of whom became in fact indepen- 
dent princes. Their hostility encouraged 
Shah Soojah to attempt regaining posses- 
sion of Cabool, but without effect. At the 
commencement of Lord Auckland’s ad- 
ministration, Dost Mohammed reigned over 
the chief remaining portion of the Doorani 
kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah, which, 
at the time of the death of that ruler, ex- 
tended from the west of Khorassan to Sir- 
bind, and from the Oxus to the sea. Of the 
seventeen provinces it then comprised, only 
six now remained—namely, Cabool, Ba- 
meean, Ghoreband, Ghuznee, Candahar, 
and Jellalabad. Beloochistan had become 
independent, under a chief named Moham- 
med Khan, in 1802; Khorassan had been 
recovered by Persia; Herat was retained by 
Prince Kamran, after the death of Mah- 
mood; Balkh was taken by the King of 
Bokhara, in 1823; and the Punjab, Mooltan, 
Dera CGhaza Khan, Dera Ismael Khan, and 
lastly Peshawur, fell to the share of Runjeet 
Sing. Sinde was still nominally dependent 
on Cabool; but its rulers—three brothers 


of Proprietors, who were the warm friends of the ex- 
rajah, never ceased to seek a hearing and trial for 
him, and entertained a strong and permanent convic- 
tion of his innocence. 
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who governed conjointly under the title of 
“the Ameers’—generally needed the pre- 
sente of an army to compel the payment of 
their arrears of tribute. Cabool itself, and 
a considerable portion of the Hazerah 
country, was under the immediate sway of 
Dost Mohammed; Candahar, and the adja- 
cent territory, was held by hia three brothers, 
Kohen-dil-Khan, Rehem-dil-Khan, and 
Mehir-dil-Khan, under the name of sirdars 
or governors, 

The divided and independent governments 
beyond the Indus were in a condition well 
calculated to secure our power, without any 
infraction of the strict neutrality which the 
English rulers so ostentatiously declared it 
their desire to preserve, when, in 1838, an 
attack was made on Herat by the Shah of 
Persia, with the aid of Russian officers.* 
Herat has been called the key of Afghanis- 
tan: it is also the gate towards which all the 
great roads from Central Asia to India con- 
verge; and the Calcutta authorities became 
exceedingly alarmed at the probability of 
its falling under the influence of Russia. 
They became very solicitous that Afghanis- 
tan should maintain entire independence, 
and reject the proffered alliance with the 
Muscovite court. Lieutenant Burnes was 
dispatched on an embassy to Dost Moham- 
med, or “the Dost,” as he was commonly 
called; but although the instructions of 
Burnes were explicit regarding the non- 
reception of Russian envoys, and other 
demands to be exacted on the part of the 
English, he had nothing beyond idle pro- 
fessions of regard to offer in return; not 
even mediation with Runjeet Sing for the 
restoration of Peshawur, which the Seik 
conqueror was willing to surrender to any 
one except to the ruler of Cabool, from 
whom it had been taken. 

The contrast between the magnificent 
presents brought by Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone to Afghanistan, on a former occasion, 
with the pistol and telescope, pins, needles, 
and playthings, now offered to the Dost 
for himself and the inmates of the zenana, 
could not but be painfully felt; yet the 
chief knew the value of British protec- 
tion, and was not disposed to take offence 
lightly. But he could not afford to re- 
ject the direct offers of assistance, in 
men and money, made by the secretary of 


* One of the alleged reasons being the activity 
with which the slave-trade was carried on at Herat. 
Mr. H. Torrens, and John Colvin, Lord Auck- 
land’s private secretary.— Kaye's Warin A fyhamistan. 
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the Russian legation, without some clear 
guarantee against the evil effects of such 
rejection ; and as this was positively refused, 
he had literally no alternative but to accept 
the Russo-Persian alliance. It would have 
been only comman prudence, on the part of 
the supreme government, to have waited 
the issue of the siege of Herat, before pro- 
ceeding further; but Lord Auckland was 
unhappily enjoying the eool breezes of 
Simla, away from his legitimate advisers at 
Calcutta, and was, it is said, considerably 
under the influence of two or three clever 
and impulsive men, who may have been 
excellent secretaries and amusing table- 
companions, but were very ill-adapted for 
wary counsellors. It would have been an 
easy matter to convert Dost Mohammed, 
the sirdars of Candahar, and the whole 
Barukzye clan, into firm allies; neverthe- 
less, Lord Auckland, in an hour of weakness 
and indecision, was induced to seek the co- 
operation of Runjeet Sing for the reéstora- 
tion of Shah Soojah; and, although the 
defeat of the Persian army, and its with- 
drawal, after a ten months’ siege,t secured 
the independence of Herat, and removed 
one main incentive to war, the projected 
invasion was carried out despite the apathy 
of the Seik ruler (now fast sinking to his 
grave, under the combined influence of age 
and the most hateful excesses) and the 
scarcely disguised distrust of Soojah, who 
could not comprehend why the assistance 
repeatedly refused by Lord W. Bentinck, 
was hestowed unasked by Lord Auckland, 
Perhaps so perilous an enterprise was 
never more rashly and needlessly under- 
taken, It was wrong in principle, weak in 
execution, and appalling in its results. 
Shah Soojah was not even presumptive 
heir to the usurped dominions of his grand- 
father; for Kamran, the son of the elder 
brother Mahmood, had a prior claim, The 
professed object of the Tripartite Treaty now 
formed, viz., to restore a legitimate sove- 


reign to the throne from whence he had. 


been wrongfully expelled, was therefore ab- 
aolutely false; and as if to make the spirit 
of the whole transaction more evident, Run- 
jeet Sing affixed his signature to the treaty 
at Lahore, June, 1838, with the an tees 
Koh-i-Noor gleaming on his arm.§ In re- 
turn for furnishing a few thousand troops 


t Lt. Eldred Pottinger cheered, counselled, and 
fought with the garrison throughout the weary sleg® 
This famous stone is said by several modern 
writers on the Afghetitiiiuanto have formed part of 
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to be paid by Shah Soojah, Runjeet Sing 
was to be confirmed in possession of all the 
territories (including Peshawur) wrested by 
him from Cabool.* As to the English, 
they were willing to lavish men and money 
on the trappings of war, and to get up “a 
grand military promenade,” for the sake of 
terrifying Russia by a formidable demon- 
stration of our power and energy. Thoset 
who ventured to speak of the dreary defiles, 
inclement climate, and, above all, of the 
warlike temper of the people upon whom a 
rejected yoke was to be reimposed by Eng- 
lish bayonets, were censured as timid, pre- 
judiced, or misinformed; and the assem- 
bling of the “army of the Indus” was a 
source of agreeable excitement, fraught with 
promotions and appointments, commissa- 
riat contracts, and honours from the Crown ; 
for, despite the neutral policy urged by the 
home authorities, it was pretty evident 
that a brilliant campaign was no less 
certain to procure for its promoters rank 
and emolument, than to inflict new burdens 
on the Indian revenues, and increase the 
pressure of taxes which it was alike the 
duty and the interest of the government to 
mitigate. 

A declaration of war was issued from 
Simla, in 1838, and a British force was 
speedily gathered of 28,350 men, partly from 
Bengal, partly from Bombay. It was deemed 
advisable by the governor-general that the 
Shah should “enter Afghanistan surrounded 
by his own troops ;” and, for this end, about 


—~ 


from Hindoostan by Nadir Shah ; but there does not 
seem evidence to support the statement. Several 
diamonds of extraordinary value were seized by 
| diferent invaders, and one in particular was given 
by the exiled Humayun to his ungracious host the 


ah of Persia.—(See p. 91.) 

* The concessions made to Runjeet Sing at this 
period were no less undignified than unwise. At 
| the meeting which took place with Lord Auckland 
| at Fetozepoor, caresses were lavished on the “ lion 
of the Punjab,” who though now a decrepit and 
paralysed old man, continued to outrage public de- 
; cency by the practice of shameful sensualities, 
There he sat in his golden chair, shaped like a hip- 
bath, with his attenuated limbs athered beneath him, 
and his single restless eye flashin in rivalry of the 
Koh-i-Noor (the only ornament he wore, except & 
string of 300 pearls of the finest water and the size 
of small marbles), listening to the civilities of the 
English authorities, which happily did not extend 
to compliance with his previous demand for an Eng- 
lish wife.—(Osborne’s Court and Cump of Runyjeet 
Sing, 190.) The fact that the old debauchee en- 
tertained some at least of his official visitors with 
the “burra tomacha” (great fun) of intoniesting 

“nautch” girls, for the sakg 


of seeing them beat an 
abuse one another. ¢ 


to 
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Shah Jehan’s peacock throne, which was carried off 


4,000 camp followerst were levied from the 
K. I. Cy.’s military stations, and plactd 
under the nominal command of Timur, the 
eldest son of Soojah-ool-Moolk; the whole 
being led by British officers, and paid from 
the British treasury. Runjeet Sing was to 
supply a contingent of 6,000 men, and to 
station 15,000 men as an army of observa- 
tion in Peshawur, 
rangements were extremely deficient, and 
the enormous number of camp followers, 
amounting to nearly 100,000 persons, im- 
parted new difficulties to a march of extra- 
ordinary length, through an almost un- 
explored and hostile territory. 
vading force had only physical difficulties, 
and the depredations of certain mountain 
tribes, to encounter on the road to Candahar. 
It was expected that the Ameers of Sinde 
would offer opposition on the score of the 


The commissariat ar- 


The in- 


manifest infraction of the treaty of 1832, by 
which the KE. I. Cy., when desirous to open 
the navigation of the Indus, expressly de- 


clared that it would be employed by them 


solely for mercantile uses. The Ameers, 
however, saw the folly of remonstrating 
with a powerfal force thirsting for the plun- 
der of the rich city of Hyderabad. They 
paid £100,000 os an instalment of the 
£280,000 demanded by Shah Soojah on the 
favourite plea of arrears of tribute, and sur- 
rendered the fortified island of Bukkur in 
the Indus, the possession of which was 
deemed necessary to the security of the 
English force. The army of the Indus 


British officer, who, commenting on the indulgence 
evinced to the vices of Runjeet Si writes—“ It was 
impossible not to feel that this complaisance was 
carried a little too far, when he was exhibited in the 
character of a Bacchus or Silenus, in the presence of 
an assemblage of English gentlewomen, and when 
their notions of decency were further outraged by 
the introduction, to whatever extent sanctioned by 
culpable usage in other parts of India, of bands of 
singing and dancing courtesans.”—(Havelock’s War 
in Afyhanistan, i., 87.) After all the Seiks were 
not conciliated: they watched the Feringhees 
(foreigners) with extreme suspicion ; and when their 
infirm old chief, in his anxiety to examine a present 
of two howitzers, fell prostrate before them, the so- 
cident was regarded as a fearful omen. 

+ In October, 1838, the author, deeply convinced 
of the unjast and perilous nature of the war, drew 
up a memorandum, which the Marquis Wellesley 
transmitted to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, then Presi- 
sident of the Board of Control. His lordship ad- 
dressed a subsequent communication to Sir John 
against the Afghan war, predicting that “our diffi- 
culties would commence where our aaa th successes 
ended”? The Duke of Wellington, Elphinstone, 
Edmonstone, Metcalfe, and other Indian statesmen, 
took the same view of the question. 


¢ Col. Dennie’s Campaigns tn Afghanistan, $1. 
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436 CAPTURE OF GHUZNEE—OCCUPATION OF CANDAHAR & CABOOL. 


traversed the weary Bolan Pass, and the 
dangerous and difficult Kojuck defile with 
success, but at a fearful cost of life,* espe- 
cially on the part of the camp followers, from 
heat and want of water. Candahar (the 
capital of Western Afghanistan), was occu- 
pied without resistance by Shah Soojah and 
his allies, in April, 1839. Kohun-dil-Khan 
and his brother sirdars fled as the foe ad- 
vanced ; and English gold scattered lavishly 
on all sides, enabled the returning monarch 
to win the temporary suffrage of several 
Barukzye chiefs. In the following June 
the army under Sir John Keane and Shah 
Soojah left a garrison at Candahar and set 
out for Ghuznee. This ancient fortress 
proved stronger than had been expected; 
but a nephew of Dost Mohammed deserted 
from the garrison, and betrayed the im- 
portant secret, that an entrance called the 
Cabool gate had not, like the rest, been 
built up with stone, but had been left slightly 
barricaded in the expectation of supplies. 
The besiegers, acting on this information, 
fastened bags of gunpowder upon the wooden 
door at night, and by setting them on fire 
effected a practicable breach, through which 
a storming party, led by Coloncl Dennie, 
immediately secured an entrance, captured 
the town, and, after some hours’ resis- 
tance, the citadel also, receiving little loss, 
but slaying 1,000 Afghans: 3,000 more 
were wounded or captured. Among the 
prisoners were about fifty fanatics of all 
uges, who had assumed the name of Ghazee, 
in right of being engaged in holy warfare 
against infidels. These men, the first taken 
in arms against Shah Soojah, “‘ were hacked 
to death with wanton barbarity by the 
knives of his executioners.’ 

So much for the magnanimity of the re- 
stored monarch in his short hour of triumph. 
The campaign thus successfully opened, was 
to some extent overshadowed by tidings of 
the death of Runjeet Sing, in 1839; but 
notwithstanding the jealous dislike evinced 
towards the English by the new authorities 
at Lahore, the Seik contingent, wretchedly 
insufficient as it was, became serviceable in 
the hands of Colonel Wade; and this ener- 
getic officer, with his nominal coadjutor the 
Shahzada (Prince Timur), who was “an 


absolute cypher,” contrived, partly by fighting, 

* Of 100,000 camp followers, only 20,000 reached 
Candahar.—(Capper's Zirce Prestdencies, p. 212.) 

+ Vide John William Kaye’s graphic and fearless 
History of the War in Afghanistan, i., 4465. 

t Idem., 561. 
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partly by diplomacy, to traverse the formi- 
dable Khyber Pass, at the head of a motley 
assemblage of Hindoos, Seiks, and Afghans. 
Akber Khan, Dost Mohammed’s favourite 
“fighting son,” was recalled from his camp 
near Jellalabad, to join his father at Cabool, 
and the path being left open, Wade marched 
on and seized Jellalabad. 

The position of Dost Mohammed was 
daily rendered more perilous by the deser- 
tion of his relatives and followers. Very 
shortly after the taking of Ghuznee, he at- 
tempted to compromise matters by offering 
to submit to the restoration of Shah Soojah, 
on condition of his own nomination to his 
late brother Futteh Khan’s position of 
vizier. This proposition was of course re- 
jected; for so far from being inclined to 
delegate authority to his opponent, Shah 
Soojah desired nothing better than to “ hang 
the dog’”’—a proccdure which the British en- 
voy, Mr. Macnaghtan, does not appear to 
have considered otherwise than advisable, 
provided they could catch him.f 

The Dost desired to give the invaders 
battle at Maidan, on the Cabool river, but 
treachery and disaffection surrounded him 
on every side, and his camp at Urghundeh 
fairly fell to pieces. The venal Kuzzil- 
bashes (or Persian guard) forsook the 
master whose salt they had eaten thirteen 
years. In vain he entreated them to stand 
by him in one charge against the Feringhees, 
that he might die with honour,—the spirit- 
stirring appeal fell on the listless ears of men 
determined to purchase safety by desertion ; 
and, attended by a few faithful followers, 
Dost Mohammed in despair turned his 
horse’s head towards the Hindoo-Koosh, 
leaving his guns standing. 

Cabool opened its gates with “ sullen, surly 
submission;” and Shah Soojah entered the 
Balla Hissar or palace-citadel in triumph, 
while his British allies sounded a Jong loud 
note of triumph, the European echoes of 
which were destined to die away in the very 
saddest cry of anguish and humiliation ever 
uttered by the proud conquerors of India. 
The authorities at Cabool soon discovered 
that the foreign bayonets and foreign gold 
which had been the means of replacing Shah 
Soojah on the throne of Afghanistan, were 
likewise the sole method of keeping him 
there. Lord Auckland desired the return 
of the entire “army of the Indus; 
but the unpopularity of the Shah was too 
evident to admit of auch a step, unless we 
were willing to cqui e whole affair 4 


_ over, he could not but find it a weary thing 
to live shut up in a fortress, despised by his 


| the Balla Hissar on the city beneath, he 
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Loodiana, or if he thought 


men. 


step with a multitude of others. 


an earl, Mr. Macnaghten was created a ba- 
ronet, and orders of the Bath were bestowed, 
not with the most discriminating hand.* 
The winter of 1839 passed in tolerable 
tranquillity. The British took military 
possession of the country by establishing 
garrisons in the cities of Cabool and Can. 
dahar, and in the principal posts on the 


‘ main roads to Hindoostan—viz., Ghuznee 
-and Quettah on the west, Jellalabad and 


Ali-Musjid on the east. Some minor de- 
tacliments were left in various other isolated 


| positions; thus dividing a force which, united, 


was scarcely sufficient for its own protection. 
Moreover, the military authorities in Cabool, 
instead of retaining their position in the 
Balla Hissar, were induced to build costly 


and indefensible cantonments on the adja- 
| cent plain, in compliance with the scruples 


of Shah Soojah, who soon began to feel his 
throne somewhat too closely hedged in by 
foreign troops. The first flush of triumph 


own subjects; and as he looked forth from 


suid “everything appeared to him shrunk 
small and miserable; and that the Cabool 
of his old age in no respect corresponded 
with the recollections of the Cabool of his 
youth.” 

The yearnings of romance were soon 
swallowed up in real dangers. Insur- 
rections took place in various quarters. 
Dost Mohammed again appeared in arms, 
and several sharp encounters took place 
in the course of the year 1840; but 
the Afghans, despite some partial successes, 
offered no combined or systematic resistance, 
he Dost, after making a brave and suc- 
cessful stand at Purwan in November, 
thought the time had arrived when he 

* Dennie’s services ia were overlooked. 
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failure, and escort his majesty back to 
fit, leave him 
to take his chance among his own country- 

An open confession of error, how- 
ever mortifying, would have been incal- 
culably wiser than. following up one false 
In 1839 
a portion of the troops returned to Calcutta. 
The commander-in-chief, Sir John Keane, 
immediately proceeded to England, where he 
was elevated to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Keane of Ghuznee, and further re- 
munerated by a pension of £2,000 per ann. 
for himself and his two next heirs male. The 
governor-general, from a baron, was made 
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might, with a good grace, surrender him- 


self to the English (into whose hands the 


ladies of his family 
Turning from the field 
he galloped towards Cabool, 
four hours spent on the saddle, brought 
him face to face with the British envoy, 
who was returning homeward from an 
evening ride. Dost Mohammed sprang to 
the ground, tendered his sword, and claimed 
protection as a voluntary captive. ‘The 
kindly peace-loving nature of Sir William 
had been sadly warped since he had ex- 
changed the ordinary routine of official 
duties and scholarly recreations for the 
arduous post of counsellor to Shah Soojah ; 
and immediately before this unlooked-for 
greeting, he had been inquiring with regard 
to the Dost—* Would it be justifiable to 
set a price on this fellow’s head?” for “it 
appears that he meditates fighting with us 
so long as the breath is in bis hody.” But 
the chivalrous bearing of the defeated 
Ameer banished all harsh thoughts. Sir 
William refused the proffered sword; and 
when the Dost was sent as a state prisoner 
to Hindoostan, actually advocated his being 
provided for by the British authorities 
“more handsomely than Shah Soojah had 
becn,” for the following memorable reason : 
—“The Shah had no claim upon us. We 
had no hand in depriving him of his king- 


dom; whereas, we ejected the Dost, who | 


never offended us, in support of our policy, 
of which he was the victim.” 
land tacitly admitted the fact by receiving 
the deposed ruler with extreme courtesy, 
and burdening the Indian population with 
a new pension of two lacs, or about £20,000 
per ann. for his support. At this time the 
revenues of Cabool, gathered by force of 
arms, did not exceed fifteen lacs, and barely 
paid the ordinary expenses of government, 
The Anglo-Afghan treasury was well-nigh 
exhausted, and there were grounds for 
doubting whether the E. I. Cy. would not 


think a million and a quarter a-year too ! 
dear a price to pay for the maintenance of | 


their nominee at Cabool. The reduction of 
outgoings was attempted by the diminution 
of the “black mail” paid to certain Khilji 
chiefs for checking the excesses committed | 
by the predatory tribes who infested the 
passes. The experiment proved very dan- 
gerous; the Khiljies assumed a haughty 
tone; the Kojucks, and many tribes of 


whose very names the English had until 
now remained in happy ignorance, rose in 


had already fallen.) 
of battle in despair, 
and twenty- 
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what was misnamed “rebellion” against 
Shah: Soojah. In Kohistan and the Khy- 
ber, that region of snowy pfecipices and 
roaring torrents, where every man is a 
good marksman behind his native rock, 
more than usual excitement prevailed. The 
British envoy, considering with some reason 
the state of Afghanistan to be at the best of 
times one of chronic unrest, paid too little 
heed to the numerous signs of an approach- 
ing crisis which alarmed Shah Soojah. 
The noses of the Dourani Khans (or lords) 
had, Macnaghten said, been brought to the 
grindstone, and all was quiet, from Dan to 
Beersheba.* Impressed with this agreeable 
conviction, he prepared to resign his posi- 
tion, and return to Hindoostan to fill the 
honourable station of governor of Bombay. 
His intended successor, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, had long ardently desired the office 
of envoy; but from the conflicting and con- 
tradictory character both of his official and 
private statements, it 1s difficult to say what 
his actual opinions were concerning the 
condition of the country and the feelings of 
the people. He must have known that the 
military occupation of Afghanistan (of ne- 
cessity sufficiently unpopular) had been 
rendered peculiarly hateful and galling by 
his own unbridled licentiousness, and by 
that of other officers, whose example was 
closely imitated by the mass of the Euro- 
pean soldiery. Lady Macnaghten, Lady 
Sale, and other Englishwomen resided with- 
in the cantonments, yet their presence 
did not check the excesses, the terrible 
retribution for which they were soon to 
share. Shah Soojah, whom Macnaghten 
declared to be “the best and ablest man in 
his dominions,’t and whose fidelity was 
evinced by the warnings he repeatedly gave 
the English authoritics of the impending 
danger, and his entreaties that they would 
take up their abode in the Balla Hissar, 
remonstrated forcibly against the immo- 
rality of the officers, and pointed out the 


* News had arrived at Cabool, in the course of the 
summer, which greatly relieved the apprehensions of 
Macnaghten and Burnes, both of whom had a 
tendency to look out for dangers from afar, rather 
than guard against those by whith they were imme- 
diately surrounded. The raising of the siege of 
Herat had only temporarily allayed their fears of 
Russian aegrenion: which were soon aroused by the 
dispatch of a powerful force, under General Peroffski, 
ostensibly directed egune the man-stealing, slave- 
holding principality of Khiva, but it was believed, in- 
tended to act offensively against the English, What- 
ever the true design may have been, it was frus- 
trated by the intense cold and inaccessible character 
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indignation which it excited: among his 
countrymen. ‘I told the envoy,” writes 
the Shah to Lord Auckland, January, 1842, 
“what was going on, and was not listened 
to. I told him that complaints were daily 
made to me of Afghan women being taken 
to Burnes’ moonshee (Mohun Lal), and of 
their drinking wine at his house, and of 
women being taken to the chaonee, and of 
my having witnessed it.”’{ Kaye states, “ the 
scandal was open, undisguised, notorious, 
Redress was not to be obtained. The evil 
was not in course of suppression. It went 
on till it became intolerable; and the in- 
jured then began to sce that the only 
remedy was in their own hands.’’§ 

That remedy was the death of the leading 
offender, and the expulsion of the English 
from Afghanistan. Warnings of various 
kinds were not wanting; but they passed 
unheeded. The weck fixed for the depar- 
ture of the envoy arrived, and preparations 
were made for his journey, and for the 
comfort of his successor in office, and of 
the other functionarics during the coming 
winter, which was expected to pass like the 
two former ones, in a succession of pastimes, 
including shooting, card-playing, drinking, || 
and various amusements, innoccnt or other- 
wise, according to the tastes and habits of 
those concerned. On the evening of the 
[st November, 1841, Burnes formally con- 
gratulated Macnaghten on his approach- 
ing departure during a period of profound 
tranquillity. At that very time a party of 
chiefs were assembled close at hand dis- 
cussing in full conclave the means of 
redressing their national and individual 
wrongs. At daybreak on the following 
morning, Burnes was aroused by the mes- 
sage of a friendly Afghan, informing him of 
approaching danger, and bidding him quit 
the city and seek safety in the Balla Hissar 
or the cantonments, The vizier of Shah 
Soojah followed on the same errand, but all 
in vain; the doomed man sent to ask mili- | 


of the country, which, together with pestilence, 
nearly destroyed the Russian army, and compelled 
Peroffski to turn back without reaching Khiva. 
+ Kaye, i., 583. + Idem, ii., 364. § Idem, i. 615. 
{| Dost Mohammed prohibited the sale of a fiery 
na distilled from the grape. The English restored 
the Armenian manufacturers to full employment. 
q It is asserted, that on the same day, intelligence 
so clear and full of a hostile confederacy had been 
iven to Burnes, that he exclaimed the time had come 
for the British to leave the country. Burnes was 
impulsive, vacillating, ambitious, and unprincipled. 
It is possible that he deceived himsclf sometimes: 
it is certain that he constantly misled Macnaghten. 
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tary support, and persisted in remaining in 
his own abode, which adjoined that of Ca 
tain Johnson, paymaster of the Shah’s 
forces. This officer was absent in canton- 
ments, but the treasury was under the care 
of the usual sepoy guard, and they were 
ready and even desirous to fire on the in- 
surgents, Burnes refused to give the neces- 
sary orders, in the hope of receiving speedy 
succour; meanwhile the crowd of stragglers 
grew into an infuriated mob, and his at- 
tempted harangue from tho balcony was 
silenced hy loud clamours and reproaches. 
Two officers had slept that night in the 
house of Sir Alexander: one of them, Lieu- 
tenant Broadfoot, prepared to sell his life 
dearly, and it is asserted, slew no less than 
six of his assailants before a ball struck 
him to the ground a corpse; the other, 


| Lieutenant Charles Burnes, remained beside 


his brother while the latter offered redress 
of grievances, and a heavy ransom to the 


| populace as the price of their joint lives. 
But in vain; the outraged Afghans loved 


vengeance better than gold; and after setting 


' knives, 


| 


fire to the stables, a party of them burst 


| into the garden, where they were fired upon 


by the sepoys under Lieutenant Burnes. 
Sir Alexander disguised himself in native 
attire, and strove to escape, but was recog- 
nised, or rather betrayed by the Cash- 
merian who had induced him to make the 
attempt. A fearful shout arose from the 
party in the garden on discovering his pre- 
sence-—“ This is Secunder (Alexander) 
Burnes!” and in a few moments both 
brothers were cut to pieces by Afghan 
The sepoys in charge of the trea- 
sury fought desperately, and surrendered 
their charge only with their lives. Mas- 
sacre followed pillage; every man, woman, 
aud child (Hindoo and Afghan) found in the 
two Hnglish dwellings perished :* finally, 
the buildings were fired; and all this with 
6,000 British troops within half-an-hour’s 
march of the city. The only energetic 
attempt made to check the insurrectionary 
movement emanated from the Shah, and 
was performed by one of his sons; but it 
proved unsuccessful, and the British autho- 
nities displayed an apathy quite inexplicable, 
Cven supposing the outbreak to have been 
directly occasioned by the ill conduct of its 
chief victim. General Elphinstone, the 
commander-in-chief, was an officer of high 


Character, and of brave and kindly bearing ; 


* Moonshee Mohun Lal, who did “the dirty work of 
the British diplomatists,” made his escape.—(Kaye.) 
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but increasing physical infirmities pressed 


P- | heavily on him; and before the catastrophe 


he had applied for his recall from Afghan- 
istan, where, indeed, he ovght never to have 
been sent. Between him and Macnaghten 
no sympathy existed: they could not under- 
stand each other, and never acted in con- 
cert. The one was despondent and procras- 
tinating, the other hopeful and energetic, 
but too much given to diplomacy. ‘The 
consequence of this tendency was the adop- 
tion of various compromising measures when 
the occasion loudly called for the most 
active and straightforward policy. Post 
after post was captured from the British in 
the immediate vicinity of Cabool, and it 


soon became evident that the out-stations | 


were in extreme peril; for the insurrection, 
from being local, speedily became general. 
The “ frightful extent” of the cantonments 
(erected before Elphinstone’s arrival), the 
loss of a fort four hundred yards distant, 
in which the commissariat stores had been 
most improvidently placed, together with the 
deficiency of artillery, so disheartened and 
unnerved the general, that he suffered day 


after day to pass without any decisive effort 


to gain possession of the city, and began to 
urge on Macnaghten the propriety of 
making terms with the enemy. The king 
remained shut up in the Balla Hissar, “like 
grain between two millstones.” He was a 
man of advanced age and weak purpase, and 
the hostility of his subjects being avowedly 
directed against the Feringhees, he strove 
to keep his crown upon his head, and his 
head upon his shoulders, by a trimming 
policy, which rendered him an object of 
distrust to both parties, and cost him even- 
tually life as well as honour. Avarice had 
grown on him, and he beheld with extreme 
annoyance the sums of money lavished by 


the British envoy in the futile attempt to | 


buy off the more influential of the confede- 
rate chiefs. The urgent solicitations of 
Elphinstone, the growing difficulty of ob- 
taining supplies for the troops, the unsatis- 
factory results of daily petty hostilities, and 
the non-arrival of the reinforcements of men 
and money solicited by Macnaghten from 
Hindoostan, at length induced him to offer 
to evacuate Afghanistan on honourable 
terms. The tone adopted by the chiefs was 
so arrogant and offensive, that the confer- 
ence came to an abrupt termination; both 
parties being resolved to resume hostilities 
sooner than abate their respective preten- 
sions. During the interview a strange 
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scene took place outside the cantonments. |dition of receiving a supply of beasts of 


Thinking that a treaty of peace was being 
concluded by their leaders, the British and 
Afghan soldiery gave vent to their joy in 
mutual congratulations. The Europeans 
lent over the low walls (misnamed defences), 
conversing familiarly with their late foes, 
and even went out unarmed among them, 
and thankfully accepted presents of vege- 
tables. The result of the meeting between 
the envoy and the chiefs was the renewal of 
strife, and the men whose hands had been 
80 lately joined in friendly greetings, were 
again called on to shed each other’s blood 
for the honour of their respective countries. 
The English troops showed so little inclina- 
tion for the work, that Macnaghtan angrily 
designated them a “pack of despicable 
' cowards,” and was soon compelled to reopen 
his negotiations with the enemy. Affairs 
were in this precarious condition when 
Akber Khan returned to Cabool, after more 
than two years of exile and suffering, His 
| reappearance caused no additional anxiety 
to the beleagured Inglish; on the contrary, 
' the fact that the ladies of the family 
of the young Barukzye were, with his 
father, prisoners in Hindoostan, inspired a 
hope that he might be made the means of 
procuring favourable terms from the hostile 
leaders who, on their part, welcomed the 
return of the favourite son of the Dost with 
extreme delight. Akber (styled by Roebuck 
the ‘‘ Wallace of Cabool’’) was, beyond 
doubt, a favourable specimen of an Afghan 
chief, strikingly handsome in face and 
figure, full of life and energy, joyous in 
peace, fearless in war, freedom-loving, deeply 
attached to his father and his country, sus- 
ceptible of generous impulses, but unedu- 
cated and destitute of self-control. For 
some time he took no leading part against 
| the English, and neither aided nor opposed 
| the dominant party in formally setting aside 
\ 

| 

| 

| 


the authority of Shah Soojah, and proclaim- 
ing as king in his stead the Nawab Moham- 
med Zemaun Khan, a cousin of the late 
Cabool chief. The selection was fortunate 
| for the English, the Nawab being a humane 
| and honourable man, well inclined to grant 
' them acceptable terms of evacuation ; and his 
' turbulent and quarrelsome adherents were, 
| after much discussion, induced to sign a 
treaty, the stipulations of which, mutual dis- 
| trast prevented from heing fulfitled by either 
‘party. The English consented to sur- 
' render the fortresses they still retained in 
Afghanistan, and their cannon, on con- 
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burden from the enemy, to facilitate their 
march. Shah Soojah was to be allowed to 
return with them or to remain in Cabool, 
with the miserable stipend of a lac of rnpees 
per annum; and one moment he resolved 
on accompanying the retreating army, while 
the next he declared it his intention to 
remain where he was, and wait a new turn 
of events. In either mood, he declaimed, 
with reason, against the folly of his allies 
in divesting themselves of the means of 
defence, asking indignantly whether any 
people in the world ever before gave their 
enemies the means of killing them? ‘The 
officers in charge of Candahar and Jellala- 
bad (Nott and Sule) took the same view of 
the case; and, arguing that the order of sur. 
render must have been forcibly extorted 
from General Elphinstone, positively re- 
fused to abandon their positions. ‘The treaty 
was thus placed in abeyance, and the troops 
in cantonment lived on from day to day, 
frittering away their resources, and growing 
hourly more desponding ; while Macnaghten, 
Elphinstone, and the second in command, 
Brigadier Shelton, passed the precious 
hours in angry discussion. The ill-health | 
of the general, increased by a painful wound 
caused by a musket-ball, obliged him to 
delegate many duties to Shelton, an officer 
of great personal courage, but overbearing 
and prejudiced, with the especial defect of 
being unable to sympathise with the suffer- 
ings, or appreciate the noble devotion of the 
much-tried native troops, The civilian is said 
to have been the truest soldier in the camp; 
but he had no confidence in his colleagues, 
and his own powers of mind and body were 
fast sinking beneath the load of anxiety 
which had so suddenly banished the delusion 
(sedulously cherished by the unhappy Burnes 
to the last day of his life) of the tranquil 
submission of Afghanistan to a foreign 
yoke. Never had day-dreamer a more terri- 
ble awakening. Incensed by the reftisal of 
the holders of inferior posts to obey his 
orders, and by the non-fulfilment of the 
promises made ry the Barukzye chiefs of 
carriage cattle, Macnaghten, chafed almost 
to madness, was ready to follow any tts 
fatuus that should present a hope of escape 
for himself and the 16,000 men whose lives 
trembled in the balance. Although osten- 
sibly bound by treaty with the Barukzyes, 
he was ready to side with Dooram or 
Populzye, Khilji or Kuzzilbash, or, im & 
word, to jéin any native faction able to 
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afford cordial co-operation. In this mood 
he lent a willing ear to a communication 
made to him on the evening of 22nd Dec., 
1841. The proposal was that Akber and 
the Khiljies should unite with the British 
for the seizure of the person of Ameen- 
oollal Khan, a leading Barukzye chief, and 
a party to the late agreement, whose head, 
for a certain sum of money, would be laid 
at the feet of the envoy. Happily for his 
own honour and that of his country, Mac- 
naghten rejected the proposition so far as 
the life of the chief was concerned,* but 
was prepared to aid in his capture without 
the preliminary measure of declaring the 
treaty void. The envoy gave a written 
. promise for the evacuation of Afghanistan in 
| the coming spring; Shah Soojah was to be 
| left behind, with Akber for his vizier; and 
the representative of the British govern- 


| ment further guaranteed to reward the ser- 


vices of Akber by an annuity of £40,000 
' a-year, and a bonus of no less than £300,000. 

On the following morning Macnaghten sent 
for the officers of his staff (Capts. Lawrence, 
_ Trevor, and Mackenzie), and, in an excited 
but determined tone, bade them accompany 
him to a conference with Akber: lastly, 
he informed the general of his intentions, 
desiring that two regiments might be got 


|| ready for service, and, to some extent, ex- 
| | plaining the matter in hand. 
', asked what part Nawab Zemaun Khan, and 
|| other leading Barukzyes, were expected to 


Elphinstone 


take? ‘ None,” was the reply; “ they are 
not in the plot.” he old general was scru- 


|| neither remonstrance nor entreaty. 


pulously honest, and the word grated on his 
ear. But Macnaghten would listen to 
Impa- 
tiently turning aside from the feeble but 
chivalrous veteran, he exclaimed—“ I under- 
stand these things better than you;” and rode 
off to the fatal interview,—not, however, 
without some misgiving as to its result; for 
he declared to his companions, that come 
what would, a thousand deaths were prefer- 
able to the life he had of late been leading. 
The meeting commenced in apparent cour- 
| tesy ; Macnaghten offered Akber a noble 
| Arab horse, which the young chief accepted 


| with thanks, at the same time acknowledg- 


{ 

| .* The same right principle had not been inva- 
| Yiably adhered to during the Afghan war, and the 
' chiefs had good grounds for suspecting that blood- 
i money had been offered for their lives. John 
' Conolly (one of three brothers who followed the for- 
tunes of their uncle, Sir W. Macnaghten, and like 
‘him, never lived to return to India), adifvessed from 
' toe Balla Hissar repeated injunctions té@Mohun Lal, 


| 
| 
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ing the gift of a pair of: double-barrelled 
pistols, sent on the previous day, which 
he wore at his girdle. The whole party, 
English and Afghans, cismounted, and 
seated themselves on cloths sprend on some 
snow-clad hillocks, near the Cabool river, 
and about 600 yards from the cantonments. 
Macnaghten stretched himself at full Jength 
on the bank; Trevor and Mackenzie seated 
themselves beside him; but Lawrence knelt 
on one knee, ready for action. There was 
abundant cause for suspicion: the presence 
of a brother of Ameen-oollah, the excited 
and eager manner of the Afghans, and the 
numbers gathering round the English, drew 
from Lawrence and Mackenzie a remark 
that such intrusion was not consistent with 
a private conference. ‘‘Ihey are all in the 
secret,” said Akber; and, as he spoke, the 
envoy and his companions were violently 
seized from behind. Resistance was hope- 
less: their slender escort of sixteen men 
galloped back to cantonments to avoid 
being slain, save one who perished nobly in 
attempting to join his masters; the three 
attachés were made prisoners; but Muac- 
naghten commenced a desperate strugyle 
with Akber Khan, and a cry being raised 
that the troops were marching to the rescue, 
the young Barukzye, in extreme excitement, 
drew a pistol from his girdle, and shot the 
donor throngh the body. A party of fanati- 
cal Ghazees came up, flung themselves on 
the fallen envoy, and hacked him to pieces 
with their knives. ‘I'revor slipped from the 
horse of the chief who was bearing lnm away 
captive, and shared the fate of his Icader ; 
and the other two officers were saved with 
difficulty by Akber Khan, who, remorseful 
for his late act, “drew his sword and laid 
about him right manfully’’+ for the defence 
of the prisoners against the infuriated crowd. 

While the mangled remains of the victims 
were being paraded through the strects and 
great bazaar of the city, the military 
leaders remained in their usual apathetic 
state; nor was it until the morrow that 
authentic information was received of the 
catastrophe. Major Eldred Pottinger, on 
whom the office of political agent devolved, 
entreated the authorities assembled in 
to offer from ten to fifteen thousand rupees for the 
heads of certain leading chiefs; and, in the cases of 
Abdoollah Khan and Meer Musjedee, the rewards 
were actually claimed but not aceorded; nor do the 
offers of Conolly appear to have been made with the 
concurrence or even cognizance of Macnaghten, much 
jess with that of Elphinstone.-- (Kaye, i.. 57-104.) 

+ Capt. Mackenzie's words.—(Lt Eyre’s Juurnut.) 
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council, either to take refuge in the Balla 
Hissar, or endeavour to force a way to Jel. 
lalabad, and there remain until the arrival 
of reinforcements from India, tidings of 


| which arrived within two days of the mas- 


| supplies necessary for the retreat. 


| from Afghan knives or Afghan snows. 


sacre. But his arguments were not re- 
garded, and new terms were concluded, by 
which the representatives of the Indian 


| government engaged to abandon all their 


forts, surrender their guns, evacuate Af- 
ghanistan, restore the deposcd Dost, and 
pay a ransom of £140,000 in return for the 
Hos- 
tages were demanded and given for the 
performance of these humiliating condi- 
tions; but Lawrence and Mackenzie were 
released. Akber Khan desired that the 
English ladies should be left behind, as sc- 
curity for the restoration of the female 


members of his family; but the married 


officers refused the advantageous offers 
made from head-quarters to induce them to 
consent, and “some (says Eyre) declared they 
would shoot their wives first.” On the 6th 


| of January, 1842, though deep snow already 


lay on the ground, the troops quitted 
the cantonments, in which they had sus- 


' taincd a two months’ siege, to encounter 


the miseries of a winter march through a 
country of perhaps unparalleled difficulty, 
swarming with mountain tribes predatory 
by profession, and bitterly incensed against 
the foreign invaders. ‘The records of that 
terrible journey are written in letters of 
blood. No circumstances could possibly 
have occurred under which regularity and 
discipline were more needed to ensure the 
safety of the retreating force; yet even tho 
semblance of it was soon abandoned in one 
general attempt to keep on with the fore- 
most rank: to lag behind was certain death 
In 
the dark and terrible paas of Koord Cabool, 
five miles in length, goagh which a roar- 
ing torgent dashed om between blocks of 


_ ice, while its heights were crowned by the 


pitiless Khiljies, 3,000 persons perished. 
‘The Englishwomen rode through, on horse- 
back or in camel-paniers, uninjured, except 
Lady Sale, who received a bullet in her 
arm; but, brave-hearted as they were, it 


* Some of them had just beeome, or were about to 
become mothers. ‘The widow of Capt. Trevor had 
seyen children with her, and an ejghth was born at 
Buddeeabad. The idea of a grand military promer 
nade was certainly carried out, when not only ladies 
and children, but a pack of foxhounda, and one of 
Broadwood’s best pianos, were brought through the 
Bolan Pass.—(Fane’s Five Years; Ex-political’s Dry 
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seemed scarcely possible they and their in- 
fant children could long continue to bear 
up against the intense cold and incessant 
fatigue.* The only alternative was to ac- 
cept the protection of Akber Khan, who, it 
is said, promised to convey them to Pesha- 
wur; and to him the whole of the married 
Englishwomen, their husbands, and chil- 
dren, with Lady Macnaghten and her 
widowed companions, were confided. It 
was a tempting opportunity for barbarian 
revenge. The wives and babes of the proud 
Feringhees were at the mercy of the Af- 
ghans; yet there is no record of any insult 
having been offered to them, or any attempt 
to separate them from their natural protec- 
tors, now dcfenceless as themselves. 
the contrary, Akbcr Khan earnestly craved 
the forgiveness of Lady Macnaghten, assur- 
ing her he would give his right arm to undo 
what it had done; while, in many ways, he 
strove to alleviate the hardships of the 
march by bearing the weaker of the party 


over fords on his own steed, binding up the | 


wounds of the officers with his own hands, 


and suffering the ladies to encumber the | 


march with the costly baggage which two 
or three of them still retained. The volun- 
tary surrender of such a prize was of course 
not to be expected while his father, brothers, 
and wives were retained in exile. As it 
was, his “guests,” as they were tcrmed, 
had every reason to rejoice at finding in 
temporary captivity an alternative for the 
loss of life. On the very next day (10th 
January), the remnant of the doomed force 
was intercepted on the road to Jellalabad, 
in a narrow gorge between the precipitous 
spurs of two hills, and the promiscuous 
mass of scpoys and camp followers were 
hewn down by the infuriated Afghans, Hl- 
phinstone sent to Akber Khan, who, with 
a body of horse, still hovered on the flanks 


On | 


of the retreating force, to entreat him to _ 


stop the massacre; but he replied, that it 
was impossible,—at such times the Khiljies 
were uncontrollable even by their imme- 
diate chiefa: there was but one chance for 
the English—an immediate and uncondi- 
tional surrender of arms. 


Leaves.) The troops in Cabool, though in many 
respects needlessly encumbered, do not seem to have 


been attended by a single chaplain; an omission | 


e description given by 4 
of whom one sort 
lish) had 


which tends to Justify t 
Beloochee of the I'eringhee force, 0! 
(the Hindoos) were idolaters; the white (En 
no religion @#.all; but the third were goo 
men, “and diy their prayers as we da 1——{ Iden.) 


The general - 
sadly reaumed his march to the Jugdulluck | 


Mussul- ' 
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heights, and there the troops who remained— | of the remaining leaders fell here. About 
of ranks all but destroyed by death and de-' twenty officers and forty-five European sol- 
sertion—found a brief respite, and strove to | diers eut their way through, hoping to gain 
quench their burning thirst with handsfal of | Jellalabad; but weak and wounded, with 
snow, and to still the cravings of hunger only two rounds of ammunition left, they 
with the raw and reeking flesh of three) could not make head against the armed vil- 
newly-killed bullocks, The night was spent | lagers who came crowding forth against them 
at Jugdulluck; on the following day Ak-| from every hut. The majority fell at Gun- 
ber Khan requested a conference with the | damuck; a few escaped and struggled on- 
General, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain | wards: but even they fell—one here, one 
Johnson. It is strange, with the recollec- | there; until a single Kuropean (Dr. Brydon) 
tion of the Cabool plot fresh in their minds, | wounded and worn out by famine and fatigue, 
that the three military authorities should} mounted on a jaded pbny, alone survived 
have accepted this significant invitation ;| to announce to the gallant garrison of Jel- 
but they did so, were courteously received, | lalabad the total annihilation of the force 
refreshed with food, provided with a tent, | of 16,500 men which had quitted Cabool 
and—made prisoners. They entreated their | only seven days before.* 

captor to save the survivors of the force,| The terrible tidings reached Lord Auck- 
and he really appears to have exerted him-| land at Calcutta while awaiting the arrival 
self for that purpose, but in vain. Captain|of his successor in office. He had pre- 
Johnson, who understood the Persian lan-| viously seen reason to regret bitterly that 
guage, heard the petty chiefs of the country | ever British troops had crossed the tad, 
between Jugdulluck and Jellalabad declaim- | he knew that the E. I. Cy. had consistently 
ing, as they flocked in, against the hated | opposed the Afghan war, and that the Peel 
Feringhees, and rejecting large sums as the | cabinct, now in power, were of the same 
price of a safe conduct to Jcllalabad. On opinion; and he thercfore refused to follow 
the evening of the 12th, the wreck of the| up the abortive attempts already made for 
army resumed its perilous march. The} the relief of the beleaguered garrisons by 
sepoys had almost wholly perished, and of} any efficient measures, lest his proceedings 
the Europeans only 120 of the 44th regi-| should controvert the views nd embarrass 
ment and twenty-five artillerymen remained; | the projects of his expected successor. The 
but their movements were still impeded by | arrival of Lord Ellenborough, at the closc 
a comparatively large mass of camp fol-| of February, released Lord Auckland from 
lowers, who “came huddling against the | his painful position, and he quitted India 
fighting men,”.thus giving free scope to} in the following month, leaving on record a 
the long knives of the Afghans. The sol-| finance minute which proved the war to 
diers, after some time, freed themselves from | have already inflicted a burden of cight mil- 
the helpless rabble, turned against their | lionon the Indian treasury. The only remain- 
foes with the bayonet, drove them off, and | ing circumstances which occurred under his 
pursued their way to the fatal Jugdulluck | sway, were the annexation of the little prin- 
Pass, where their sufferings and struggles | cipality of Kurnoulf and of Cherong, a for- 
found a melancholy termination. A bar-| tified place in Bundelcund. 

ricade of boughs and bushes arrested fur-| ELLEensonover ADMINISTRATION: 1842 
ther progress; officers, soldiers, and camp | to 1844.—The opitidits held by the new gov- 
followers desperately strove to force a pas- ernor-gencral were well known. s lord- 
sage, though exposed to the deliberate aim | ship had been for years president of the 
of the “ jezails” (long rifles) of the enemy. Board of Control: he was a conservative, 
Anquetil, Thain, Nicholl, and the chief and agreed with his party and the majority 


ee 


dependent on the British government. He retired 
to Trichinopoly, and became a frequent attendant on 
the mission church. On the last occasion he was 
mortally stabbed by one of his Mohammedan fol- 
lowers. His eldest son, Uluf Khan, received a pen- 
sion of £1,000 a-year until his death in 1848. The 
English enjoy the entire revenues of Kurnoul, esti- 
mated, in 1843, at £90,000 per annum, and control 
over a tertitory between 2,000 and 3,000 square miles 
in extent, with a population stated ina Parl. return 
for 1851, at 273,190.—(Thornton’s Gazetteer.) 


* A fow straggling sepoys and cemp followers 
afterwards found their way to Jellalabad. 

+ The Nawab (or nabob) of Kurnoul was suspected 
of entertaining hostile intentions against the English ; 
the chief, though mot very satisfactory evidence of 
which rests on his having accumulated a large quan- 

| tity of warlike stores. He was likewise said to he 
a very oppressive rulet. At the close of the year 
1848, the capital was seized by a British force with- 
out opposition, and the nabob, who h@Pabandoned 
the place, was pursued, taken prisoner, became @ 
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of unbiassed men, in considering the Afghan 
invasion “a blunder and a crime;” but he 
had likewise declared, that “ India was won 
by the sword, and must be kept by the 
sword.” These opinions, coupled with his 
adoption of an axiom of unquestionable 
truth, that ‘in war reputation is strength,” 
served to convince the Indian public that 
his policy would probably aim at the com- 
plete and speedy evacuation of Afghanistan, 
performed in such a manner as to prove 
bevond question that England voluntarily 
resigned a position which an erroneous view 
of the feelings of the Afghans had induced 
her to assume; and this object, despite 
some glaring errors and inconsistencies, 
was, in the main, carried through by Lord 
Ellenborough. The first event in his ad- 
ministration wag the surrender of Ghuznce, 
by Colonel Palmer, to Shums-oo-deen Khan, 
nephew to Dost Mohammed, on the 6th of 
March; the fear of a failure of water and 
provisions being the reasons alleged for the 
relinguishment of this strong fortress and 
the surrender of the officers,* who were 
treated with faithless cruelty by the con- 
queror, Nott and Sale still held their 
ground at Candahar and Jellalabad, against 
bitter cold, scarcity of fuel and provisions, 
and repeated though unskilful assaults, as 
did also the little garrison of Kelat-i-Khilji, 
under Captain Craigie. At Jellalabad, re- 
peated minor shocks of earthquake were 
succeeded on the 10th February by a ter- 
rible convulsion, which levelled with the 
ground the defences which had heen erected 
and rendered efficient at the cost of three 
months’ intense labour of mind and body. 
Akber Khan, with the flower of the Ba- 
rukzye horse, was at hand, ready, it was 
expected, to enforce the fulfilment of El- 
phinstone’s order of surrender. But “ the 
illustrious garrison,” as Lord. Ellenborough 
justly styled the brave band, did not abate 
one jotag@f hope or courage. The spade and 
pickaxe were again taken in hand, and the 
work of restoration went forward so rapidly 
that Akber, deceived as to the extent of the 
damage sustained, declared that English 
witchcraft had preserved Jellalabad from 
the effects of the mighty shock. ‘The Af- 
ghans, having little inclination for a hand- 

* Kaye says— If there had been any one in 


Ghuznee acquainted with the use and practice of 
artillery, the garrison might have held out till 


April.” He adds, ‘That among the officers of Nott’s 
army [by whom the place was reoccupied in Sep- 
tember], the loss of Ghuznee was considered even 
less creditable than the loss of Cabool.”—(ii., 428-9.) 
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to-hand encounter with Sale’s brigade, con- 
tented themselves with striving to maintain 
a rigid blockade; but the garrison sallied 
forth under Dennie, and swept away sheep 
and goats in the very front of the foe. The 
political agent, Capt. Macgregor, an able and 
energetic man, contrived to establish a system 
of intelligence far superior to that gene- 
rally maintained by the English. Tidings 
arrived on the 5th of April, that General 
Pollock, with 12,000 men and supplies of 
all kinds, was fighting his way to their res- 
cue through the Khyber Pass, opposed by 
Akber Khan. The garrison gallantly re- 
solved to assist their countrymen by issuing 
forth to attack the Afghan camp. ‘This 
unlooked-for enterprise was attended with 
complete success. The blockading troops 
were completely routed, and fled in the di- 
rection of Lughman. ‘The victors lost only 
thirteen men; but that number included 
the gallant Colonel Dennie, who fell at the 
head of the centre column. On the 11th 
April, the army under General Pollock 


reached Jellalabad, and the garrison, whose 


five months’ beleaguerment ha | been already 


so brilliantly terminated, sent the band of 

the 13th light infantry to meet the troops, | 
and marched them in to the fort tothe tune | 
of an old Jacobite song of welcome, of which | 


the refrain runs, “Oh! but ye’ve been lang 
o’ coming.” 
cessful in his early attempts to succour Nott 
and his ‘noble sepoys’t at Candahar. 
Having been repulsed in an attack on the 
Kojuck Pass, he fell back upon Quetta, and 
commenced fortifying that town; but Gene- 
ral Nott imperatively demanded his re- 
newed advance, and sent the best part of 
his force to aid England throngh the pass, 
who thus assisted, marched to Candahar, 
which place he reached with little loss; 
for the Afghans, though strongly posted 
at Hykulzie (the scene of his former dis- 
conifiture), were rapidly dispersed by a vigo- 
rous attack, and did not muster in any force 
to oppose his further progress. 

No impediment now remained to the 


junction of the forces under Nott and Eng- | 


land with those of Pollock and Sale, ‘The 
only consideration was, what to do with 
them. Lord Ellenborough had wisely re- 


+ “My sepoys,” Nott writes to Pollock in April, 
“have behaved nobly, and have licked the Afghans 
in every affuir, even when five times their number. 
In the same letter he states that they had had no 
pay since the previqus December. The fidelity and 
privations ofthe native troops throughout the Afghan 
war well dea@rve a.special narration. 


General England was not suc- | 
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solved on the evacuation of Afghanistan; 
but he left to the military authorities the 
choice of ‘“retiring”’ by the line of Quetta and 
Sukkur, or by that of Ghuznee, Cabool, and 
Jellalabad. Nott chose, the latter alterna- 
tive; and in communicating his resolve, 
repeated with quiet sarcasm his lordship’s 
phrase of “retiring” from Candahar to 
India by way of Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jel- 
lalabad; the said retirement, says Kaye, 
being like a man retiring from Reigate to 
London sid Dover and .Canterbury. Pol- 
lock entirely sympathised with General Nott. 
The former marched to Cabool, which he 
reached on the 5th Sept., after having 
encountered and put to flight the Afghans 
under Akber,* in the valley of Tezeen and 
the adjacent passes of Koord Cabool, where 
the English had been slaughtered in the 
previous January. General Nott proceeded 
to Ghuznee, which was evacuated on his 
approach ; and after destroying the town as 
well as citadel by fire, he proceeded to the 
tomb of Mahmood, in obedience to the 
special instructions of the governor-general, 
to bear away the famous idol-destroying 
mace of the conqueror, suspended ahove the 


' tomb, and a pair of saudal-wood gates, em- 


bossed with brass, which were said to have 


‘been carried away by him from the temple 


of Somnauth, in Guzerat, a.p. 1024. Bur- 


_ dened with these trophies, the general pro- 
‘ceeded to Cabool, which city Pollock had 


entered unopposed on the 15th Sept., and 
planted the union-jack on the Balla Hissar.t 

In the interval between the evacuation 
and reoccupation of the capital of Afghanis- 
tan by the English, another melancholy 
tragedy had been enacted. Shah Soojah, 
abandoned by his allies, for some months 
contrived to maintain himself in the Balla 
Hissar; but his position becoming at length 
insupportable, he resolved to attempt to 
join Sale at Jellalabad. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of April, the Shah left the 


| citadel, escorted by a small party of Hin- 


doostanees, intending to review the troops 


* The Goorkalese infantry fought most manfully, 
clambering undauntedly the steepest ascents, beneath 
the iron rain poured on them from Afghan jezails. 
—(Kaye, ii., 579.) It must have been a strange 
sight to see these daring, sturdy, but diminutive men, 
driving before them their stalwart foes; but stranger 
still the thought, how recently these valuable aux- 
iliaries had done battle on their native hills, against 
the people for whom they were now shedding their 
life-hload, and ably wielding the British bayonet. 

+ Balla Hissar, the Persian for High Fort. 


| t The trials of the captives heganewhen Akber 
| became again a fugitive, and could noWlonger retain 


and quit Cabool; but his passage was op- 
posed by a body. of Afghans, who opened a 
volley upon the royal cortege, which struck 
down the bearers of the state chair, and 
killed the king himself. Throughout his 
whole eareer, Shah Soojah had been a pom- 
pous man, speaking and thinking ever of 
‘our blessed self.” Now his lifeless body was 
stripped of its costly array, of its sparkling 
head-dress, rich girdle, and jewelled dagger, 
and flung into a ditch, Ilis eldest son, 
Prince Timur, then about twenty-three 
years of age, was withghe British at Can- 
dahar, The next in succession, Futteh 
Jung, was courted by the Barukzye chiefs, 
who hoped to find in him a shield from the 
vengeance of the advancing foe. The prince 
listened with undisguised distrust, to the 
protestations made to him by the Seyed 
deputies; and in reply to offers of alle- 
giance, to be sworn on the Koran, caused 
several exemplars of the sacrej, volume to 
be placed before them, bearing the seals of 
the Barukzye, Dourani, Kuzzilbash, and 
Kohistanee chiefs, with oaths of allegiance 


to his murdered father inscribed on the | 


margin. “If there be any, other Koran 
sent from heaven,” he said bitterly, “ let 
the Barukzyes swear upon it: this has been 
tried too often, and found wanting.” The 
ambassadors were dismissed; but Futteh 


Jung, unable to maintain, his ground, soon | 


fell into the hands of the chiefs he so 


avowedly mistrusted, and after being robbed | 


of the treasure which his father had con- 
trived to accumulate, made his escape, and 
joined General Pollock at Gundamuck on 
the Ist of September, with only two or 
three followers. e 

A : , 

The next feature in the campaign was a 
joyful one—the recovery of the captives. 
The ladies and children were alive and well, 
but General Elphinstone had expired in 
the month of April, worn out by inces- 
sant bodily and mental pain. learn- 
ing the approach of Pollock, Akber} con- 
fided his unwilling guests to the care of one 
them under his immediate protection. About this 
time an accident occurred which placed them in 
jeopardy. A servant in attendance on the chief, 
wounded him in the arm by the accidental discharge 
of a musket. No difference took place in the con- 
duct of Akber himself; and even when weak and 


wounded, he gave up his litter for the accommoda- | 
tion of the ladies on their removal from Budeeabad. | 


His countrymen, more suspicious, attributed the 
disaster to English treachery; and had the young 
Barukzye died, the hives of all the male captives an 

hostages would probably have been sacrificed us an 
act of retribution. Ameen-oollah Khan, especially, 
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| Saleh Mohammed, who was directed to 
| deliyer them to the charge of a neighbouring 
_Usbeck chief, styled the Wali of Kooloom, 
‘who had proved a stanch friend to Dost 
'Mohammed. Saleh Mohammed had for- 
/merly been a subahdar in the service of 
| the E. I. Cy., but being (by his own ac- 
' count) disgusted with the abusive language 
used towards natives by the European 
officers, he deserted with his company to 
‘the Dost. It was not a difficult matter to 
‘induce him to play the traitor over again, 
| provided the risk were small and the tempta- 
tion great. ‘Tidings of the progress of the 
' English army calmed his fears; and offers 
‘on behalf of government, backed by the 
| written pledge of the captives to pay him 
| 1,000 rupees a-month for life, and a present 
_ of 20,000 rupees, stimulated his hopes: from 
| gaoler he turned confederate ; and the sol- 
| diers (250 in number) were, by the promise 
| of four months’ pay as a gratuity, metamor- 
| hosed from guards to servants. Eldred 
| Pottinger assumed the direction of affairs, 
| levied contributions upon some merchants 
passing through Bamian, and hoisted an 
|independent flag on the fort the party 


| said that he knew a reward of a lac of rupees had 
. been offered by Macnaghten for his life. Moham- 
i med Shah Khan, and a “young whelp,” his son, 
, took advantage of the absence of Akber to pillage 

the captives, and is said to have obtained from Lady 
Macnaghten alone, shawls and jewels to the value of 
£20,000; but the jewels were soon voluntarily re- 
| stored (Johnson ard Eyre.) Considering that the 
daughter and sister of the plunderers (Akber’s wife) 
| had been carried into exile by the countrymen of 
Lady Macnaghten, there was nothing very extra- 
ordinary in their thus seeking means to carry on the 
war. Before the late crisis, the captives had enjoyed 
advantages vazy unusual for even state prisoners in 
Afghanistan. ~ Five rooms in the fort of Budeeabad, 
furnished by Mohammed Shah Khan for his own 
use, were vacated for their accommodation. During 
the three months spent here four European infants 
were born. The elder children passed the time in 
blindman’s-buff and other games befitting their 
age; their parents in writing long letters to India 
and Engffind, carrying on a great deal of cypher 
correspondence wit Rale’s garrison, and playing 
backgammon and drafts on boards of their own 
construction, and cards, by means of two or three 
old packs preserved among their baggage. From 
“a Bible and Prayer-book picked up on_ the 
field at Boothauk,” the services of the established 
church were read every Sunday, sometimes in the 
open air; and this observance was, we are told, not 
lost on their guards, who, wild and savage as they 
were, seemed to respect the Christian’s day of rest, 
“by evincing more decorum and courtesy than on 
| the working-days of the week.”—(Kaye ii., 489.) 
Who that really desires the spread of vital Chris- 
tianity, can read this account without regretting that 
the captives of Budeeabad had not been inspired 
| with more of the devotional spirit which burned so 
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had entered as prisoners. To remain at 
Bamian was, however, deemed even more 
perilous than to attempt to join the army at 
Cabool; and on the 16th of September, the 
officers, ladies, and children set forth on 
their march. The next day Sir Richmond 
Shakespear, at the head of 600 Kuzzilbash 
horse, met the fugitives, who thus escorted, 
joyfully pursued their route, till, on the 20th, 
near Urghundeh, the column sent by Pollock 
to support Shakespear appeared in sight, 
and its veteran commander, Sir Robert 
Sale, came galloping on to embrace his wife 
and widowed daughter.* 

The objects of the campaign were fully 
accomplished: the beleaguercd garrisons 
had been relieved, the captives rescued; the 
last of them (Captain Bygrave) being volun- 
tarily released by Akber; and the orders of 
the governor-general were stringent for the 
return of the entire English force to Hin- 
doostan without incurring any unnecessary 
peril. The various Afghan chiefs, whose 
blood-feuds and factious dissension had pre- 
vented any combined action, now earnestly | 
deprecated the vengeance of the Feringhees, | 
The hostages left at Cabool were restored, 


strong and clear in the bosoms of two other [English | 
captives, then dying by inches in filth and misery at | 
Bokhara, but evincing such unmistakable indica- 
tions of true piety, that sorrow for the suffering is . 
lost in veneration for the enduring faith of Colonel — 
Stoddart and Arthur Conolly. The former I deeply | 
respected on the ground of personal knowledge; 
the latter I know only by the touching records 
made public since his execution. The history of | 
both is yet fresh in the minds of the existing genera- 
tion. Colonel Stoddart had gone in an official | | 
position to Bokhara, and was detained by the Ameer, 


who had been angered by some real or apparent 
slight shown him by the British authorities; 
Conolly sought to procure the release of Stoddart, 
but was sotidemned to share his imprisonment. ‘The | 
touching letters written at this period, and forwarded , 
to India through the intervention of a faithful ser- 
vant, still remain to attest the patience in adversity of 
these illustrious sufferers. Stoddart, in a moment : 
of weakness, after being lowered down into a deep 
dark well, tenanted by vermin, was forced into 
making a profession of belief in the false oh te | 
but Conolly never wavered. On the 17th of June, 
1842, the two friends were brought forth to die, 
clothed in the miserable rags which five months’ in- 
cessant wear had left to cover their emaciated | | 
and literally worm-eaten frames, The elder captive | | 
was first beheaded, and an offer of life was made to 
his companion as the price of apostasy, but without | | 
effect. “ Stoddart,” he said, “ became a Mussulman, | 


and you killed him: I am prepared to die.” The 
knife of the executioner did its work, and another 
name was added to the glorious army of martyrs— 
the true soldiers of the Cross.—(Kaye, Wolfe, &c.) | 

* The widow of Lieutenant Sturt, of the engl | | 
neers, a very active officer, who was mortally wounded 
by the Khiljies in the Koord Cabool Pass. 
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and bore testimony to the good treatment 
they had received from the nabob, Zemaun 
Shah. The “ guests” of Akber Khan told the 
same tale; and Colonel Palmer and Mohun 
Lal* were almost the only complainants ;— 
the one having fallen into the hands of the 
instigator of the murder of Shah Soojah, the 
unworthy son of Nawab Zemaun Khan; the 
other having provoked personal vengeance 
by repeated offers of blood-money for the 
heads of the leading Barukzyes. ‘The prin- 
| cipal Cabool leaders proposed that a younger 
sou of the late king’s, named Shahpoor (the 
| son of a Populzye lady of high rank), should 
be placed on the throne; and to this the 
British authorities consented. The object 
of the proposers was not accomplished ; they 
hoped to turn away the vengeance of the 
| invaders, but in vain. The military leaders 
| pronounced that the destruction of the 
| fortresses of Ghuznee, Jellalabad, Candahar, 
| Khelat-i-Khilji,t Ali-Musjid, and many 
others of inferior note,—the sacrifice of 
thousands of villagers armed and unarmed, 
the wanton destruction of the beautiful fruit- 
trees (which an Afghan loves as a Kaffir 
does cattle, or an Arab his steed), with 
other atrocities almost inseparable from the 
march of an “army of retribution,” were all 
too trifling to convey a fitting impression of 
the wrath of the British nation at the defeat, 
disgrace, and ruin which had attended its 
abortive attempt at the military occupation 
‘of Afghanistan, It is idle to talk of the 
savage ferocity{ of the Khiljies, as dis- 
played in the horrible January massacre, 
since that very massacre had been wantonly 
provoked. The English originally entered 
' those fatal passes as foes; they marched on, 


* Moonshee Mohun Lal was educated at the 
Velhi college, where the experiment of imparting 
sceular education, without any religious leaven, was 
being tried by the British government. ‘The same 
system ig now in force throughout India, Mohun 
Lal was one of its first-fruits, and his cleverly-written 
work on Cabool is well worthy of the attention of 
all interested in tracing the effects of purely secular 
‘instruction. Shahamet Ali (author of the Sikhs and 
Afghans), the fellow-atudent of Mohun Lal, was a 
i difierent character, and not a Hindoo, but a Mo- 
hammedan. His new acquirements were not, there- 


| | fore, likely to have the effect of producing the same 


flippancy ‘and scepticism which was almost sure to 
| be oecasioned by proving to such men as Mohun 


| Lal, that modern Brahminism was the offspring of 


| superstition and ignorance, without inculcating a 
| knowledge of those doctrines which Christians hold 
‘to be the unerring rule of life, the only wisdom. 

+ Kaye, ii, 699. Khelat-i-Khilji, or “the Khilji 
Fort,” situated between Candahar and Ghuznee, 
inust not be confounded with the famous Khelat-i- 
Nuseer near the Bolan Pass, taken by Major-gen- 
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in the pride of conquerors, to rivet a rejected 
yoke on the neck of a free, though most 
turbulent nation: their discipline and union 
were at first irresistible; yet subsequently, 
strife and incapacity delivered them over into 
the hands of their self-made enemies. They 
had (to use an Orientalism) gone out to 
hunt deer, and roused tigers. What wonder 
that the incensed people, heated with recent 
wrongs, should crush with merciless grasp 
the foc in his hour of weakness, under 
whose iron heel they had been trampled on | | 
so recently. It was a base and cruel thing | | 
to slay the retreating legions; but have 
civilised nations—France and England, for 
instance—never done worse things in Africa 
or the Indies, and vindicated them on the 
plea of state necessity? The defeated in- 
vaders fell with weapons in their hands: 
they fought to the last—at a heavy disad- 
vantage, it is true; but still they did fight; 
and the physical obstacles which facilitated 
their overthrow, surely could not make the | | 
difference between the combatants greater | | 
than that which has enabled nations ac- 
| 


quainted with the use of cannon to reduce 
to slavery or deprive of their land less-in- 
formed people. 

The English refused to surrender, and 
paid by death the penalty of defeat, which 
would, in all probability, have been inflicted 
by them in a similar case. The captives 
and hostages were, generally, remarkably 
well used; even the little children who fell 
into the power of the Khiljies were volun- 
tarily restored to their parents.§ 

Yet now the military authorities, not con- 
tent with the misery wrought and suffered in 
Afghanistan, || gravely deliberatedgn the most 


eral Willshire in November, 1839, and in the de- 
fence of which the Beloochee chief, Mehrab Khan, 
with hundreds of his vassals, perished. Several 
women were slain to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy: others fled on foot with their 
infants. 

t The author of one of the numerous Narratives | 
of the war, relates an anecdote of an Afghan boy of 
six years old, being found by an Eng ish soldier 
striving to decapitate the corpse of a colour-sergeant 
who had fallen some time before when Pollock 
fought his way through the Khyber Pass. The | | 
soldier came behind the child, “coolly took him up 
on his bayonet, and threw him over the cliff.” 
Lieut. Greenwood narrates this incident in “the 
war of retribution” as evidence of Afghan fero- 
city.—(176.) 

§ The daughter of Captain Anderson, and the son 
of Captain Boyd, fell into the hands of the Afghans 
in the Boothauk Pass. 

| Lord Brougham sternly denounced the destruo- | 
tion of the “hundred gardens” of Cabool, by “ our 
incendiary generals.” | 
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efficient mode of perpetuating in the minds 
of the Cabool chiefs the memory of deeds 
which all parties might have been glad to 
bury in oblivion. The peaceable inhabitants 
of the city had been induced to return and 
resume their occupations; and when they 
beheld the son of Shah Soojah on the 
throne, and the English in daily intercourse 
with the leading chiefs, and making avowed 
preparations for final departure, they might 
well think that the worst was over. But it 
was yet to come. General Pollock con- 
sidered the death of the envoy still un- 
avenged, and resolved on the total destruc- 
tion of the Great Bazaar and the Mosque. 
These orders were executed, but with diffi- 
culty, owing to the massiveness of these 
magnificent buildings, which it was found 
impossible to destroy in any reasonable 
time without the use of gunpowder. As 
might have becn expected, the victorious 
soldiery and licentious camp followers did 
not content themselves with fulfilling their 
destructive commission, but rushed into the 
streets of the city, applied the firebrand 
to the houses, and pillaged the shops; so 
that above four or five thousand people (in- 
cluding many Hindoos who had been enticed 
| into the town by express promises of protec- 
tion) were reduced to utter ruin. The ex- 
cesses committed during the last three days 
of British supremacy in Cabool, were far 
| more disgraceful to the character of Eng- 
Jand, as a Christian nation, than the expul- 
sion and extermination of the ill-fated troops 
to her military reputation. 

Popular feeling, both in India and in 
England, was strongly expressed against 
the needles¥ injury done to the Afghans by 
the razing of the Great Bazaar, and espe- 
cially against the extensive destruction of 
.trees, by order of the commander-in-chief, 
by deeply ringing the bark, and leaving 
them to perish. Lord Ellenborough ap- 
pears to have regretted these outrages; but 
this and all other drawbacks were for the 
time forgotten in the grand display with 
which he prepared to welcome the return- 
ing army. The homeward march com- 
meneed on the 12th of October, and proved 
singularly peaceful and uneventful. The 
old blind king, Zemaun Shah, with his 
nephew Futteh Jung, and the chief part of 
the family of the late Shah Soojah, accom- 


* Kaye, ii, 669. Among other authorities ex- 
amined, in writing the above sketch of the Afghan 
war, may be’ named Eyre’s Cubool, Havelock’s Nur 
rative, Denaie’s Campaigns, Outram’s Rough Notes, 
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panied the troops. The gates of Somnauth 
were not forgotten; and the governor-gen- 
eral gave vent to his delight at their at- 
tainment in a proclamation, in which he 
declared the insult of $00 years to be at 
length avenged, and desired his “ brothers 
and friends,” the princes and chiefs of 
Sirhind, Rajwarra, Malwa, and Guzerat, to 
convey the “glorious trophy of successful 
war” with all honour through ‘their respec. 
tive territories, to the restored idolatrous 
temple of Somnauth, ~ 

For this strange “song of triumph,” as 
the Duke of Wellington styled the effusion, 
Lord Ellenborough may perhaps be excused, 
in remembrance of the honest and manly 
recantation of error which he published on 
behalf of the Indian government on the Ist 
of October, 1842, when directing the com- 
plete evacuation of Afghanistan,—this an- 
nouncement being made from Simla pre- 
cisely four years after the famous warlike 
manifesto of Lord Auckland. ‘The whole 
of the Afghan captives were released. Dost 
Mohammed returned to Cabool to take 
possession of the throne vacated by the 
flight of Shahpoor immediately after the 
departure of the British force; Akber joy- 
fully welcomed home his father and family ; 
the Persians again besieged Elerat; and all 
things returned to much the same position 
they occupied before thousands of lives (in- 
cluding that of the forsaken Shah) and about 
fifteen million of money had been wasted, in 
an abortive attempt at unauthorised inter- 
ference. The only change effected was, that 
instead of respect and admiration, the Af- 
ghans (generally, though perhaps not justly, 
considered an unforgiving race) learned to 
entertain towards their powerful neighbours 
emotions of fear and aversion, excited by 
the galling memories inseparably connected 
with the march of a desolating army, 
whose traces were left everywhere, “from 
Candahar to Cabool, from Cabool to 
Peshawur.”’# 

The annexation of Sinde—the next event 
in Anglo-Indian history—has been terme 
by its chief promoter “the tail of the Afghan 
storm.” Such is the light in which Sir 
Charles Napier avowedly desires to place it; 
and his brother, General William Napier, 1" 
his account of the Conguest of Sinde, plainly 
declares the open encroachment on the in- 


Hough’s British at Cabaal, Fane's Fire Years 
India, Osborne's Court of Runjeet Sing, Taylors 
Scenes, Nash's Afyhanistan, Barr's Cadool, Burnes 
Cabool, Allen’s Diary, Thornton's India. 
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dependence of the Ameers, made by order of 
Lord Auckland, to have been a measure of 
which “it is impossible to mistake or to 
deny the injustice.” Major (now Col.) Out- 
ram, the political Resident at Hyderabad, to 
some extent defends the proceedings which, 
though occasionally under protest, he was 
instrumental in carrying through; and 
brings forward a considerable body of evi- 
dence to prove that Sir Charles Napier, 
when vested with complete military and 
diplomatic authority in Sinde, while de- 
nouncing the unauthorised aggression com- 
mitted by Lord Auckland, used the despotic 
power vested in him by Lord Ellenborough 
to sap the resources of the Amcers, and then 
drive them to desperation ; the results being 


| their ruin, the annexation to British India 


of a fertile and valuable boundary province, 
and the gain to the invading army of 
prize-money to an enormous extent—the 
share of Sir C, Napier (an eighth) amount- 
Taken 
together, the admissions and accusations 
respectively made and preferred by thie two 
leading authorities, can scarcely fail to 
leave on the mind of the unprejudiced 
reader a conviction that the Ameers were 


| very iJlused men, especially the eldest and 


most influential of them, the venerable Meer 
Roostum. They were usurpers; but their 
usurpation was of above sixty vears’ standing: 
and the declaration of Lord Ellenborough 
is not equally correct, that what they had 
won by the sword they had lost by the 
sword; inasmuch as their earliest and most 
important concessions were obtained amid 
‘‘a sickening declamation about friendship, 
justice, and love of peace ;” which declama- 
tion was continued up to the moment when 
Meer Roostum, bending under the weight of 
eighty-five years, and his aged wife (the 
mother of his eldest son) were driven forth 
into the desert, not by English bayonets, 
but by English diplomacy. 

Such at least 1s the account given by 
Napier of the opening negotiations with 
Sinde, and by Outram of their abrupt ter- 
mination, ‘I'o enter into the various points 
of dispute would be manifestly incompatible 
with the brief sketch of the leading features 
attending our occupation of the country, 
alone consistent with the objects and limits 
of the present work: even that sketch, to 
economise space, must be given in small type. 

In the beginning of the 18th century, the Kal- 


loras, military fanatics from Persia, became domi- 
nant in Sinde, and though compelled to pay tribute 


to the Dourani conqueror of Afghanistan, retained 
their position as rulers until about 1771, when a 
conflict arose between them and the chiefs of the 
Beloochee tribe of Talpoors, who had come from 
the hills to settle in the fertile plains. After some 
years’ fighting the Talpoors became undisputed mas- 
ters of Sinde. Their head, Meer Futteh Ali, as- 
mand portions of the conquered territory to two 
of his relations, and thus gave rise to the separate 
states of Khyrpoor and Meerpoor. The remaining 
part of Sinde, including the capital Hyderabad, he 
ruled until his death, in amicable conjunction with 
his three brothers. ‘The Talpoors, like their pre- 
decessors the Kalloras, evidently dreaded the en- 
croaching spirit of the powerful Feringhees, and 
quietly but firmly opposed their early attempts at 
commercial intercourse. At length, in 1835, the 
pertinacious resolve of the English to open up the 
navigation of the Indus, prevailed over their prudent 
reserve, and a new treaty was formed through the 
intervention of Colonel (now Sir Henry) Pottinger, 
by the filth article of which the contracting parties 
solemnly pledged themselves “never to look with 
the eye of covetousness on the possessions of each 
other.” The very words betrayed the apprehensions 
of the Ameers; and that these were shared by their 
subjects is proved by the exclamation recorded by 
Burnes, as uttered in the previous year by the wit- 
nesses of his approach—* Alas! Sinde is gone since 
the English have seen our river !” 

The prediction was soon verified. In 1836, the 
ambitious designs of Runjeet Sing gave the Anglo- 
Indian government an opportunity of interference, 
which was availed of by ihs proffer of British media- 
tion, At this time the original ‘Talpoor rulers were 
all dead, and their sons reigned in their stead. Noor 
Mohammed wore the puratee or turban of supe- 
riority, and was the acknowledged rais or chief at 
Hyderabad; Sheer Mohammed at ee i and 
Meer Roostum at Khyrpoor, in Upper Sinde. Meer 
Roostum was eighty years of age, and was assisted 
in the government by his numerous brothers. He 
was, howevet, still possessed of much energy; and so 
far from fearing the hostility of Runjeet Sing, or 


desiring the dangerous aid of the English, he ex- 
siete confidentlh—“ We have vanquished the 


Seik, and we will do so again.” It was, however, 
quite another thing to compete with the united 
torces of Runjeet Sing and the English; and the 
intimate connexion so unnecessarily formed between 
these powers in 1838, proved pretty clearly that the 
choice lay between mediation or vpen hostility. 
The Ameers chose the former, and consented to the 
permanent residence at Hyderabad of a British poli- 
tical agent, with an armed escort. Two months after 
the conclusion of this arrangement, the Tripartite 
‘Treaty was signed at Lahore, and involved a new 
question as to the route to be taken for the invasion 
of Afghanistan. Runjeet Sing, stimulated by his 
distrustful durbar or court, would not suffer his 
sworn allies to march through the Punjab. Advan- 
tage was therefore taken of the weakness of the 
Ameers to compel them to sanction the passage of 
the British troops; and the island-fortress of Bukkur 
was obtained from Meer Roostum, to be held “ dur- 
ing the continuance of the war.” ‘These concessions 
paved the way for fresh exactions, and the Ameers 
were next required to contribute towards the ex- 
penses of the expedition, The demand was first urged 
on the plea of arrears of tribute claimed by Shah 
Soojah as their suzerain, but this was refuted by 
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the production of a formal release made by the Shah 
of all claims upon Sinde or Shikarpoor. The next 


| pretext for oppression was, that the Ameers had 
tendered professions of submission to Persia, the 


evidence being a document of doubtful authenticity, 
ostensibly addressed by Noor Mohammed to the 
Persian monarch, and which, when freed from Ori- 
ental hyperbole, contained little more than expres- 
sions of unbounded respect for the Shah of Persia 
as the head of the Sheiah sect of Mohammedans. 
It was so improbable that the Ameers would comply 
with the present demands, except under the sternest 
compulsion, that preparations were made to punish 
their refusal by the storming of Hyderabad, and the 
army of the Indus turned out of its way for the 
express purpose, and menaced Sinde at four different 
points, Sir John Keane ‘designated the antici- 
pated siege of the capital, “a pretty piece of practice 
for the army;” and the officers generally indulged in 
sanguine expectations of pillage and prize-money. 
‘I'he Ameers were divided in opinion; and one of 
them proposed that they should defend themselves 
to the last, and then slay their wives and children, 
and perish sword in hand—the terrible resolve car- 
ried out not many months later by Mehrab Khan, 
of Khelat-i-Nuseer. More temperate counsels pre- 
vailed. Meer Koostum confessed that in surrender- 
ing Bukkur he had given the heart of his country 
into the hands of the foe; and the Amcers, with 
utter ruin staring them in the face, consented to the 
hard terms imposed by the treaty signed in February, 
1839, which bound them to receive a subsidiary 
force, and contribute three lacs (afterwards increased 
to three and a-half) for its support, to abolish all 
tolls en the Indus, and provide storc-room at Kur- 
rachec for military supplies. In return, the Anglo- 
Indian government promised not to meddle with the 
internal affairs of the Ameers, or /isten fo the com- 
plants of their subjects (uw very ominous proviso.) 
‘hese concessions, together with a contribution of 
£200,000, half of which was paid immediately, did 
not satisfy Lord Auckland. Kurrachee had been 
taken possession of during the war; and he now in- 
sisted on its permanent retention, despite the promises 
made by his representatives. 

The Ameers had no alternative but to submit: 
yet, says General Napier, ‘the grace with which 
they resigned themselves to their wrongs, did not 
save them from the cruei mockery of being asked by 
Colonel (Sir H.) Pottinger, ‘if they had the slightest 
cause to question the British faith during the last six 
months” and the further mortification of being told, 
‘that henceforth they must consider Sinde to be as 
it was in reality a portion of Hindoostan, in which 
the British were paramount, and entitled to act as 
they considered best and fittest for the general good 
of the whole empire.’ ” 

Colonel Pottinger, created a baronet, continued 
Resident in Sinde until the beginning of 1840. He 
was succeeded by Major Outram, who, by the death 
cf his coadjutor, Mr. Ross Bell, became political 
agent for the whole of Sinde and Beloochistan. 
Major Outram found the Ameers in precisely the 
state of feeling which might have been expected ;— 
deeply irritated against the English, disposed to 
rejoice at any misfortune which might overtake 
them, and ready to rise up and assert. their indepen- 
dence if the opportunity offered; but constantly let 
and hindered by the fear of consequences, and by the 
divided counsels arising from separate interests. 
With anxious care the Resident watched their feel- 
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ings and opinions—warning one, counselling another, 
reasoning with a third; and in the perilous moment 
when Gencral England fell back on Quetta, after a 
vain attempt to succour Nott at Candahar, Outram 
strained cvery nerve to prevent the rulers of Sinde 
from making common cause with their Beioochee 
countrymen against the invading army. “ Even 
their negative hostility,” he writes, “evinced by 
withholding supplies, would have placed us in a 
position which it is fearful even to contemplate.” The 
recollection of past wrongs did not, however, prevent 
the majority of the Ameers from actively befriending 
the troops in their hour of need; but some of them 
were suspected of being concerned in hostile in- 
trigues; and though Mcer Roostum behaved with 
accustomed candour, his minister, Futteh Moham- 
med Ghoree became implicated in certain suspicious 
proceedings. ‘Towards the conclusion of the Afghan 
war, Major Outram proposed to Lord Ellenborough 
(the successor of Lord Auckland) a revision of ihe 
existing treaties, which were very vaguely worded, 
urging that precautions should be taken against the 
possible machinations of such of the Ameers as had 
betrayed hostile intentions during the late crisis, 
and advised that Shikarpoor and its dependencies. 
with Sukkur and the adjacent fortress of Bukkur, 
should be demanded in complete cession, in return 
for the relinquishment of the yearly tribute of 
£350,000, and of arrears due of considerable amount. 
Lord Fllenborough was not content with this 
arrangement: he desired to reward the good service 
done to the forces in the late war by a neighbouring 
prince, the Khan of Bhawalpoor,* by the restoration 
of certain territories captured from him some thirty 
years before by the Ameers, who were consid- 
ered to have rendered themselves ‘most amenable 
to punishment.” ‘To this Major Outram assented ; 
but when his lordship proceeded to write denuncia- 
tory letters to the Ameers, threatening them with 
punishment for past offences, should any such be 
clearly proved, the Resident withheld these commu- 
nications, believing that their delivery would gravely 
imperil the safety of the troops still scattered in 
isolated positions in dreary Afghanistan, The gov- 
ernor-general admitted the discretion of this proce- 
dure; but he had taken up, with the energy of a strong 
though often prejudiced mind, the popular notion 
of the day against political agents ; and the prudence 
displayed by Colonel Outram did not exempt him 
from the sweeping measures enacted for the super- 
cession of political by purely military functionaries. 
Sir Charles Napier had just arrived in India, and 
to him was entrusted the task of gaining the consent 
of the Ameers to concessions amounting to their vir- 
tual deposition.t The sudden recall of the Resident, 
and the arrival of a military leader, at the head of a 
powerful force, alarmed the Ameers, and they strove 
to deprecate the impending storm by every means 1n 
their power. The testimonies of many British officers 
and surgeons are brought forward by Major Outram, 
to confirm his own evidence with regard to the 
characters of the unfortunate chiefs of Sinde, whom 
he describes as decidedly favourable specimens of 
Mohammedan princes, ruling after a very patriarchal 
fashion,-—merciful, accessible to complainants, singu- 
larly temperate, abstaining not only from drinking 
and smoking, but likewise rigidly eschewing the 
accursed drug, opium, even as & medicine.t The 
* Vide Shal:amet Ali’s History of Bahawalpoor. 


+ Thornton’s India, vi., 423. 


¢ Outram’s Commentart, 529. Dr. Burnes’ Sine. 
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FLIGHT OF MEER ROOSTUM—BATTLE OF 
Fo a pe et 


mere fact of so many chiefs living and bearing sway 


in the domestic fashion described by Pottinger, 
Burnes, and Outram, was a strong argument in their 
favour; yet Sir Charles Napier unhappily lent a 
credulous ear to the mischievous rumours which 
a longer residence in India would have taught him 
to sift narrowly, or oe wholly: and his entire 
conduct was in accordance with his undisguised 
opinion, that the Amecrs were « thorough ruftians” 
and “ villains,” drunken, debauched, capable of fratri- 
cide, “any one of them,” and determined to assassinate 
him and “Cabool” the troops. Accustomed to the 
courtesy of British officials (one of whom had stood 
unshod in their presence, 


=} 
they were now startled by the 


courage in the field of battle, 


monarch who had conferred the most substantial 
benefits on the English nation.” 


Major Outram states that Sir Charles Napier 
serupled not to add exactions to the treaties not 
desired by Lord Ellenborough: and further, that he 
of the Khyr- 
against their 
who, perceiv- 
ing the offensive and threatening attitude assumed by 
the British forces, asked the advice of the general 
what to do to preserve peace, and offered to take 
Sir Charles Napier 
him to join his 
The aged rais complied, and the result 
was his being first, as Sir Charles said, “ bullied” 
into resigning the pugeree to Ali Morad, and then 
induced, by artfully-implanted fears of Inglish 
tieachery, to seek refuge with his family in the wil- 


incited the most ambitious and able 
poor brothers (Ali Morad), to intrigue 
venerated rais or chief, Meer Roostum, 


up his residence in the camp. 
advised, or rather commanded 
brother. 


derness, This step was treated as an act of hostility, 
and immediate preparations were made for what was 
vauntingly termed “the conquest,” but which was 


expected to be httle more than the occupation of 
Sinde. The customary form of a declaration of war 


Was passed over; and it being suspected that the 


fugitives had taken refuge in Kmaunghur, Sir Charles 
marched, with 400 men mounted on camels, against 
smaunghur be- 
longed to a younger brother of Roostum—Moham- 
med of Khyrpoor, one of the reigning Ameers, who had 
never “been even accused of a single hostile or un- 


that fortress in Junuary, 1843. 


friendly act,”* but who had the unfortunate reputation 
of possessing treasure to the amount of from £200,000 
to £360,000, stored up in Emaunghur.t No such 


prize awaited the general; he found the fort without 
a living inhabitant, but well supplied with grain, of 
which the troops took possession, razed the walls, 


and marched back again. 


At this crisis, Major Outram returned to Sinde, at 


the especial request of both Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir Charles Napier, to aid as commissioner in settling 
the pending arrangements. Having vainly entreated 
the general not to persist in driving the whole of the 
Ameers of Upper Sinde to open war, by compelling 
them to take part with Meer Roostum and his fugi- 
tive adherents, Major Outram centred his last 
efforts for peace in striving to persuade the Ameers 

* Outram’s Commentary, 39. + First Sinde B. B., 469. 

f Outram deemed himself “bound to vindicate his 
(Napier’s) conduct in my communications with his vic- 
rion aus 325.) § Idem, 439. 
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some ten years before, to 
crave permission to open the navigation of the Indus), 
tone of- contemptuous 
distrust with which they were treated by the dark- 
visaged little old man, who, despite his unquestioned 
avowedly suffered per- 
sonal fear of treachery to prevent hig according a 
friendly hearing to the “benign and grey-headed 
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not yet compromised by any manifestation of distrust, 
to throw themselves at the feet of the English, by 
signing the required treaty. The task is best de- 
scribed in the words of the negotiator :—“I was 
called upon to obtain their assert to demands against 
which I had solemnly protested as a positive rob- 
bery: and I had to warn them against resistance to 
our requisitions, as a measure that would bring down 
upon them utter and merited destruction; whilel firmly 
believed that every life lost, in consequence of our ag- 
gressions, would be chargeable on us ag a murder. ’} 
The arguments of Major Outram succeeded in 
procuring the signature of the chiefs of Lower Sinde ; 
but the prohibition he had received against any 
promise of protection for Meer Roostum, however 
clearly his innocence might be proved, excited un- 
controllable indignation on the part of the Beloochee 
feudatory chiefs; and but for the efforts of the Ameers, 
the commissioner and his party would have been 
massacred on their return to the Residency. Major 
Outram was warned to quit Hyderabad. The vakeels 
or ambassadors dispatched to the British camp to 
offer entire submission, failed to procure even a hear- 
ing; and they sent word to their masters—“ The 
general is bent on war—so get ready.” In fact, 
Napier had been so long preparing to mect a con- | 
spiracy on the part of the Ameers, that he scems to | 
have been determined either to make or find one, if 
only to illustrate his favourite denunciation of-— 
“Woe attend those who conspire against the power- 
ful arms of the company: behold the fate of ‘Li poo 
Sultan and the peishwa, and the Kmperor of China!” 
Therefore he continued his march; and the terrified 
Ameers, on learning their last and deepest. humilia- 
tions had been endured in vain, gave the rein to 
the long-restrained fury of their followers,—just fifty- 
three days after the commencement of hostilities by 
General Napier. On the 15th of February, a horde 
of armed Belouchees attacked the residence of the 
British commissioner. After a few hours’ resistance, 
Major Outram and his escort evacuated the place, 
ot retrcated in marching order to meet the ad- 
‘ancing army, which continued its progress to a 
village called Meanee (six miles from Hyderabad), 
which he reached on the 17¢h. Here the Ameers had 
taken up their position, with a force stated by Sir 
C. Napier at 25,862 Beloochees, hastily assembled 
and ill-disciplined; but than whom, he says, “ braver 
barbarians never gave themselves to slaughter.” 
And very terrible the slaughter was; for, if General 
W. Napicr may be trusted, the Ameers “ were broken 
like potsherds,” and 6,000 men “went down before the 
bayonets of his (brother’s) gallant soldiers, Se 
in blood.” The English lost 264 killed and wounded. 
Immediately after the battle, Meer Roostum and 
two others of the Khyrpoor family, with three of the 
Amcers of Hyderabad, influenced by the representa- 
tions of Major Outram, abandoned all intention of 
defending Hyderabad, and delivered themselves up as 
prisoners; and on 20th of Feb., Napier entered the 
capital as a conqueror. Although there had been 
no declaration of war, and no sign of defence,—not . 
a shot fired from the walls,—the prize-agents imme- | 
diately set about the plunder of the city, in a manner | 
hayinily unparalleled in the records of Anglo-Indian 
campaigns. ‘The ladies of the imprisoned Ameers | 


were exposed to the insulting search of one of the 
most abandoned of their own sex, the concubine of 
an officer on duty in Sinde, Everything belonging 
to them, even to the cots on which they slept, were 
seized and sold by public auction ;§ and several of 
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these unfortunates, driven to desperation, fled from the 
city-barefoot, overwhelmed with shame and terror. 

On the 24th of March, the army marched from 
Hyderabad against Sheer Mohammed, Ameer of 
Meerpoor,with whom a pitched battle took place near 
that city, in which the British were victorious, but 
lost 267 men in killed and wounded. Meerpoor was 
occupied without resistance, and the desert fortress 
of Amercot (the birthplace of Akber, conquered by 
the Ameers from the Rajpoots) surrendered at the 
first summons. The brothers Shah Mohammed and 
Sheer Mohammed were defeated in the month of 
June, by detachments respectively commanded by 
captains Roberts and Jacob; and the success of these 
officers in preventing the junction of the brothers, 
and defeating them, materially conduced to the tri- 
umphant conclusion of the campaign ; for had their 
forces been able to unite and retire to the desert, 
and there wait their opportunity, heat, pestilence, and 
inundation (in a land intersected by canals), would 
have been fearful auxiliaries to the warfare of preda- 
tory bands, against an army already reduced to 2,000 
effective men, who could only move in the night, 
and were falling so fast beneath climatorial influ- 
ences, that before the intelligence of Captain Jacob's 
victory, orders had been issued for ‘ke return of 
all the Europeans to head-quarters. 

The Ameers were sent as prisoners to Hindoo- 
stan, and stipends were eventually granted for their 
support, amounting in the aggregate to £46,614. 
Ali Morad was rewarded for his share in sending his 
aged brother to die in exile, by an addition of terri. 
tory, which was soon afterwards taken away from 
him, on a charge of forgery urged against hin, and it 
was thought clearly proved, by a vengeful minister. 
The rest of the province was annexed to British 
India, and divided into three collectorates—Shikar- 
poor, Hyderabad and Kurrachee. ‘There is some 
consolation in being able to close this painful episode, 
by stating that the latest accounts represent the 
country as improving in salubrity, the inhabitants 
(considerably above a million in number) as tran. 
quil and industrious, canals as being reopened, 
waste land redeemed, new villages springing up, and 
even the very mild form of slavery which prevailed 
under the Ameers, as wholly abolished. ‘This is well ; 
for since we are incontestably usurpers in Sinde, it 
is the more needful we be not oppressors also.* 


The sword had scarcely been sheathed in 
Sinde before it was again drawn in warfare 
against the Mahratta principality formed 
by Mahadajee Sindia. The successor of 
Dowlut Rao, and the adopted son of Baiza 
Bye, died childless in 1813. His nearest 
relative, a hoy of eight vears of age, was 
proclaimed Maharajah, with the sanction 
of the British government; and the regency 
was nominally entrusted to the widow of 
the late prince, a wayward and passionate, 
but clever and sensitive girl of twelve years 
of age. Great disorders arose in the state; 
and the turbulence of the mass of 40,000 
soldiers, concentrated at Gwalior, rendered 
them an object of anxiety to the governct- 
general. ‘I'he doctiine openly imculeated by 


* Vide Napier’s Sinde; and Outram’s Commentary. 
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Lord Wellesley—of the rights and obliga- 
tions of the British government, as the 
paramount power in India—was urged by 
Lord Ellenborough as the basis of his pro- 
posed movements with regard to Gwalior. 
An army was assembled at the close of 
1843; and while one division, comprising 
about eight or nine thousand men, marched 
from Bundelecund, and crossed the Sinde 
river at Chandpoor, the main body, about 
14,000 strong, under the command of Sir 
Hugh Gough, accompanied by the governor- 
general, crossed the Chumbul near the 
town of Dholpoor, and on the 26th of De- 
cember encamped at Hingona, twenty-three 
miles north-west of the fort of Gwalior. 
Marching thence on the 29th, the British 
force came in front of a Mahratta host, 
about 18,000 in number, encamped fifteen 
miles from Gwalior, near the villages of 
Maharajpoor and Chonda, The details of 
the ensuing engagement are unsatisfactorily 
recorded. That the British came unex- 
pectedly on the enemy, is proved by the fact 
that Lord Ellenborough (not a military 
man, as he sorrowfully said) was on the 
field, and also the ladies of the family of 
the commander-in-chief. ‘The conflict was 
desperate, and the English suffered severe loss 
from the numerous and well-served artillery 
of the foe; but they prevailed, as usual, 
by sheer hard fighting, marching up under 
a murderous fire to the mouths of the 
cannon, lbayoneting the gunners, 
driving all before them. 
their matchlocks, the Mahrattas fell back 
on Maharajpoor, where they held their 
ground, sword in hand, until General 
Valiant, at the head of a cavalry brigade, 
charged the village in the rear, and dis- 
persed the foe with much slaughter. The 
survivors retreated to Gwalior, leaving 
on the field fifty-six pieces of artillery, and 
all their ammunition waggons. The total 
loss of British troops was 106 killed and 
684 wounded. On the same day, Major- 
general Grey encountered 12,000 Mahrattas 
at Puniar, twelve miles south-west of Gwa- 
lior, captured all their artillery, and slew @ 
large number of them, his own loss being 
twenty-five killed and ]89 wounded. The 
victorious forces met beneath the walls of 
the ancient stronghold, which, on the 4th 
of January, 1844, was taken possession © 
hy the contingent force commanded by 
British officers. At the base of the temple 
stood the Lashkar, or stationary camp, 
where about 5,000 Mahrattas, being amply 
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supplied with artillery, held out until the 


offer of liquidation of arrears, and three 
months’ additional pay, induced them to 
surrender their arms aud ammunition, and 
disperse quietly. 

The native durbar attempted no further 
opposition to the views of the governor- 
general, and a treaty was concluded on the 
13th Jan., 1844, by which the Maharanee 
was handsomely pensioned, but excluded 
from the government; and the administra- 
tion vested in a council of regency, under 
the control of the British Resident, during 


‘the minority of the Maharajah. The fortress 


of Gwalior was ceded in perpetuity, and the 
sum of twenty-six lacs, or an equivalent in 
land, was demanded by Lord Ellenborough, 
in payment of long-standing claims; the 
subsidiary force was increased, and the maxi- 
mum of the native army fixed at 9,000 men, 
of whom not more than one-third were to 
be infantry. The good conduct of the 
young rajah led to his being permitted to 
assume the reins of power before the expira- 
tion of the stated interval, and at its close, 
in 1853, he was formally seated on the 
musnud, and confirmed in the authority he 
had previously exercised on sufferance.* 

The hostilities carried on with China, 
however important in themselves, have no 
place in the already overcrowded history of 
India; but it would be unjust to Lord 
Ellenborough, to omit noticing his vigorous 
and successful exertions for the dispatch of 
troops and stores to the seat of war. The 
reasons for his recall by the EK. I. Directory 
in July, 1844, were not made public; and 
it would be superfluous to speculate upon 
them in a work the object of which is to 
state facts, not opinions. 

Harpinez ApMINistTRATION: 1844 TO 
1848.—Lord Ellenborough’s successor, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, employed the brief interval 
of tranquillity enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian 
government in promoting public works, in 

* Churut Sing founded the fortunes of his family 
by establishing a sirdaree or governorship, which his 
consolidated by the capture of the 
fort and town of Ramnuggur, from a one Mo- 

Maha Sing died in 
1780, leaving one son, a child then four years old, 
the afterwards famous Runjeet Sing. ‘The mother 
and mother-in-law of the young chief ruled in his 
name until the year 1793, when Runjeet became 
impatient of control, and sanctioned, or (according 
to Major Smyth) himself committed the murder of 
his mother, on the plea of her shameless immorality— 
@ procedure in which he closely imitated the conduct 
of his father, likewise a matricide. The conquest of 


Lahore, in 1798, from some Seik chiefs by whom 
it was conjointly governed, was the first etep of the 
3N 


improving the discipline. of the army, 
ameliorating the condition of the native 
troops, and endeavouring to produce a 
more friendly spirit between the military 
and civil services. 

The progress of much-needed reforms 
was soon arrested by the outbreak of war 
on the north-western frontier, which was 
met by the governor-general in a firm and 
decisive spirit. Upon the death of the old 
Lion of the Punjab—the mighty robber. 
chief who had raised himself from the 
leadership of a small Jat tribe to the rank 
of Maharajah of the Seiks,—the kingdom he 
had founded was shaken to its base by a 
series of durbar intrigues and midnight 
assassinations, exceeding in atrocity the 
worst crimes committed at the worst periods 
of Hindoo or Mohammedan history. Kur- 
ruck Sing, the successor, and, it was gen- 
erally believed, the only son of the deceased 
ruler, was deprived, first of reason and then 
of life, by the hateful machinations of the 
minister Rajah Dehra Sing and his profli- 
gate and abandoned son Heera (the pam- 
pered minion of Runjeet), the leading 
members of a powerful family, generally 
known as the Lords of Jummoo, a princi- 
pality conquered from the Rajpoots.¢ The 
incremation of Kurruck Sing was scarcely 
ended, when some loose bricks fell on the 
head of his son No Nehal Sing, who was 
placed in a litter and carried off by the 
arch plotter Dehra, before the extent of the 
injury could be ascertained by the bystand- 
ers, and kept from the presence of his family 
until the crime had been completed, and the 
young rajah was a corpse. Murder followed 
murder: men and women, the guilty and 
the innocent, the vizier in the council- 
chamber, the general at the head of the 
army, the lady at her toilette, the babe in 
its cradle, were by turns the victims of un- 
scrupulous ambition, covetousness of wealth, 
lust, cowardice, or vengeance. Dehra and 


ladder by which Runjeet mounted to power. Moul- 
tan and Peshawur were captured in 1818; Cashmere 
in the following year; and Runjeet's career of plun- 
der and subjugation ceased not until a wall of im- 
enetrable mountains closed its extension northward, 
in a manner scarcely less decisive than the check to 
his progress southward and eastward, previously given 
by the English, when their prudent interference com- 
pelled him to tind in the Sutleja barrier asimpassable as 
the Himalayas themselves.—(Prinsep’s Setka; Smyth's 
Reigning Family of Lahore; Shahamet Ali’s Seiks and 
Afghans; Hiigel’s Travels in Cushmere and the Punjab.) 
+ The almost independent power which Runjeet 
Sing suffered the Lords of Jummoo and other favour- 
ite Siefe to assume, was one of the causes of the flerce 
civil war for which his death gave the signal, 
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Heera Sing fell, each at a different crisis, 
while holding the office of vizier. Sheer 
Sing, the son of one of Runjeet’s wives, 
obtained for a time the throne; but was 
murdered in 1843, after which a state of 
wide-spread anarchy prevailed throughout 
the Punjab, the chief remaining semblance 
of authority being vested in the person of 
Ranee Chunda, a concubine of the late 
Runjeet Sing, and the mother of a boy 
named Duleep Sing, who, though notori- 
ously not the son of the Maharajah, had 
been in some sort treated by him as such. 
Dehra Sing, wanting a puppet, had drawn 
this child from obscurity; and his mother, 
under the title of regent, became the head 
of a faction, the opposers of which took 
their stand by declaiming truly against the 
spurious origin of Duleep Sing, and the 
shameless immorality of Ranee Chunda; and 
untruly, with regard to her alleged efforts to 
intrigue with the English against the inde- 
pendence of the Seik nation. Now, in fact, 
the only point upon which the various Seik 
parties had ever shown any degree of una- 


| nimity, was that of enmity to the British ; 


and much evidence has gradually been 
brought to light of the actual treachery, as 
well as passive breach of treaty committed 
by them during the Afghan war. The in- 
temperate language of Sir Charles Napier 
in Sinde,:and his undisguised anticipation 
of war in:the Punjab, had been published, 
doubtless with exaggeration, throughout that 
kingdom; and the general feeling of the 
Seiks was anxiety to assume an offensive 
position, and meet, if not anticipate, the 
expected invasion. The French officers in 
the Seik service (Ventura and M. Court), 
appear to have borne little part in the past 
commotions; but their exertions, together 
with those of Allard and the Neapolitan 
Avitabile, on whom Runjeet conferred the 
government of Peshawur, had been sedu- 
lously and successfully employed in casting 
cannon, organising artillery, and disciplining 
troops after the European fashion. 

The preparations made at Lahore for the 
passage of the Sutlej by a Seik army, could 
not long be concealed from the governor- 
general, who, with all practicable expedition 
and secrecy, concentrated 32,000 men and 
sixty-eight guns in and about Ferozepoor, 
Loodiana, and Umballa. Towards the middle 
of December, the Seiks crossed their boun- 
dary, bringing with them large quantities of 
heavy artillery; and one body of 25,000 
regulars and eighty-eight guns, took up a 
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position near the village of Ferozshah; 
whilst another force of 23,000 men and 
sixty-seven guns, encamped opposite Feroze- 
poor. Both divisions commenced throwing 
up earthworks around their camps, and pre- 
paring for a vigorous contest. 

The governor-general had hastened to 
the frontier to superintend the necessary 
preparations at the various cantonments. 
On learning the passage of the Sutlej by 
the Seiks, in direct contravention of exist- 
ing treaties, he issued a declaration of war, 
and, in conjunction with the commander- 
u-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, advanced with 
the main column from Bussean (the military 
depot) towards Ferozepoor. On reaching the 
village of Moodkee (18th December, 1845), 
tidings were received of a hostile encampment 
some three milesoff, comprising a large 
body of troops, chiefly cavalry, supported by 
twenty-two guns. It was mid-day, and the 
English were weary with marching ; never- 
theless they started forward, after a brief 
interval for refreshment. ‘The Seik artil- 
lery being advantageously posted behind 
some low jungle, fired briskly upon the 


advancing columns, but could not hinder | 
the approach of the British horse artillery | 
and light field batteries, which opened on | 
them with steady precision, and caused a 

degree of confusion in their ranks, soon | 
utterly broken by a sweeping charge of | 


cavalry, closely followed by a continuous 
discharge from the muskets of the infantry. 
The Seiks were driven off by the bayonet 
whenever they attempted to make a stand, 
and fled leaving seventeen guns and large 
numbers of their dead comrades on the 
field. The slaughter would have been 
greater but for the weariness of the victors 
and the gathering darkness. The British 
returned to their camp at midnight, with 
the loss of 216 killed and 648 wounded, out 
of a force of 1,200 rank and file. Among 
the slain was Sir Robert Sale, who fell with 
his left thigh shattered by grapeshot. The 
victory was followed up by an attack on the 
intrenched camp of the enemy at Feroz- 
shah. The Seiks were estimated at 35,000 
rank and file, and eighty-eight guns; while 
the British numbered less than 18,000 men, 
and sixty-five guns. The disparity was sen- 
sibly felt, for the Seiks had proved them- 
selves far more formidable opponents than 
had been expected; and their gill 
(thanks to the labours of Ventura, Allard, 
Avitabile, and Court, and to the policy 
of encouraging foreign adventurers to enter 
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the service of native princes, and prohibit- 
ing Englishmen from a similar proceeding) 
excelled ours in calibre as much asin number, 
was in admirable order, and thoroughly well 
served. The British advanced from Mood- 
kee, and reached the hostile encampment 
about eleven o'clock on the 21st of December. 
The engagement commenced with an attack 
by the artillery on the Seik lines, which ex- 
tended nearly a mile in length and halfa 
mile in breadth. An order was given to 
the infantry to seize the enemy’s guns; and 
the terrible task was effected with so much 
success, that the battle seemed atmost gained, 
when the sudden fall of night obliged the 
combatants to cease fighting, because they 
could no longer distinguish friend from foe. 
The main body of the British forces was 
withdrawn a few hundred yards, and while 
resting under arms, some of the Seik guns 
which had not been taken possession of, were 
brought to bear on the recumbent troops. 
The governor-general mounted his horse 


the Ist Bengal Europeans, against the hos- 
tile guns, carried them at a charge, caused 
them to be spiked, and returned to his pre- 
vious station. The remainder of the night 
was one of extreme anxiety to the British 
commanders: their loss had been most se- 
vere; and the reserve force, under Sir Harry 
Smith, had been compelled to retire ; while 
reinforcements were believed to be on their 
way to join the Seiks. The “ mettle” of the 
troops and of their dauntless leaders was 
never more conspicuous: at daybreak they 
renewed the attack with entire success, 
secured the whole of the seventy-six guns 
opposed to them, and cleared the entire 
length of the hostile works; the enemy 
falling back on the reserve, which arrived 
just in time to prevent their total destruc- 
tion. Thus strengthened, the vanquished 
Seiks were enabled to recross the Sutle) 
without molestation. The English found 
full and melancholy occupation in burying 
their dead and nursing the wounded. 
Nearly 700 perished on the field; and of above 
1,700 placed in hospital at Ferozepoor, 600 
died or were disabled from further service. 
The great loss thus sustained, and the 
want of a battering train, prevented the 
conquerors from marching on Lahore, and 
bringing the war to a summary conclusion. 
Many weeks elapsed before the arrival of 
reinforcements enabled Sir Hugh Gough 
again to take the field; and in the in- 
terval, the Seiks threw a bridge of boats 
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across the Sutlej, and encamped at Sobraon, 
on the left bank of the river, where, under 
the direction of two European engineers, 
they constructed an almost impregnable ééte- 
du-pont. Another body crossed the river 
and took post at the village of Aliwal, near 
Loodiana. Sir Harry Smith was dispatched 
from Ferozepoor to relieve Loodiana, which 
having effected, he marched against Aliwal 
with a force of about 10,000 men, and ad- 
vanced to the attack on the 28th Jan., 1846, 
with his entire line. A brief cannonade 
and a cavalry charge was followed by the 
onset of the infantry : the village was carried 
by the bayonet, the opposing guns captured, 
and the foe driven with great slaughter 
across the river. Smith returned to Feroze- 
poor on the 8th of February, and on the 
following day the long-expected heavy guns 
reached the British camp. Before daybreak 
on the 10th the troops marched forth to 
attack the formidable intrenchments of an 
enemy estimated at 54,000 men, and sup- 
ported by seventy pieces of artillery. The 
British numbered 16,000 rank and file, with 
ninety-nine guns. ‘lhey advanced under a 
murderous fire from cannon, muskets, and 
camel guns, and in more than one place 
were repeatedly forced back, but the charge 
was invariably renewed. Line after line was 
carried, in the accustomed manner, by the 
bayonet, and the victory was completed by | 
the fierce onslaught of a body of cavalry, 
under General Thackwell. The Seik guns, 
camel swivels, and standards were aban- 
doned, and the retreating mass driven over 
their bridge of boats across the river, hun- 
dreds perishing by the fire of the horse 
artillery, and many more being drowned in 
the confusion. The English lost 220 killed 
(including the veteran Sir Thomas Dick, 
with other officers of note), and the wounded 
amounted to 2,063. ‘The victorjous army 
marched to Lahore; and there, beneath the 
city walls, dictated the terms of peace. The 
governor-general was disposed to recognise 
the claims of the boy Duleep Sing as Maha- 
rajah, and 10,000 men were left at Lahore 
(under the command of Sir John Littler) for | | 
his support and the preservation of peace. 

The Seik government, or durbar, consented 

to defray the expenses of the war, amounting 

to a million and a-half sterling, and agreed 

to the disbandment of their turbulent sol- 

diery, of whom the majority had been already 

temporarily dispersed. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

returned to England, and was rewarded for 

zealous and successful service by eleva- 
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tion to the peerage; a similar mark of 
royal favour was conferred on Sir Hugh 
Gough. 

Dautyouste ADMINISTRATION: 1848 To 
1855.—The recent Seik treaty was not 
carried out, and appears to have been 
merely signed as a means of gaining time. 
A new series of crimes and intrigues com- 
menced ; and, as before, hatred of the Eng- 
lish was the only common feeling of the 
various leaders of factions. ‘The first signs 
of open hostility appeared in the ancient 
city of Mooltan, the capital of a petty state 
between the Indus and the Sutlej, conquered 
by Runject Sing in 1818. The British 
assistant Resident (Mr. Vans Agnew) and 
Lieutenant Anderson of the Bombay army, 
were assassinated in the fortress by Mool- 
raj the governor, against whom hostile ope- 
rations were immediately commenced ; the 
earlier of which were characterised by a 
remarkable display of energy and judgment 
on the part of Major Herbert Edwardes, 
then a subaltern, ‘“who had seen but one 
campaign.”* The strong fortress of Mooltan 
was besieged in August, and would probably 
have been captured in the following month, 
‘but for the treacherous defection of a large 
body of Seik auxiliaries, which, with other 
unmistakable indications of hostility, left (in 
the words of Lord Dalhousie) “no other 
course open to us than to prosecute a gen- 
eral Punjab war with vigour, and ultimately 
| to occupy the country with our troops.” 

In November, 1849, a British army, under 
Lord Gough, again took the field, and 
' marched from Ferozepoor to Ramnuggur, 
near the Chenab, where a Scik force lay 
encamped. ‘The attack of the British proved 
successful, but their loss was heavy, and 
included the gallant General Cureton, Co- 
lonel Havelock, and Captain Fitzgerald. 
The Seiks retreated in order towards the 
Jhelum, while Lord Gough prepared to follow 
up Ins victory by an attack on Jahore. 
| The siege of Mooltan, conducted by General 


| | Whish, was brought to a successful issue on 


| the 2nd of January, 1849. The fortress was 
most vigorously defended, until its massive 
fortifications were completely yndermined, 
and several practicable breaches effected. 
Orders had been given to storm the citadel 
at daybreak, and the troops were actually 
forming, when Moolraj presented himself at 
the chief gate, and proceeding straight to 
the tent of the English general, surrendered 
the keys and his own sword. . 

* Year on the Punjab Frontier, pp. 381-2. 


A garrison was left in Mooltan, and the 
remainder of the army marched off to join 
the commander-in-chief, but arrived too late 
to share the peril and the glory of the much- 
criticised battle of Chillianwallah. Events 
so recent are hardly fit subjects of history. 
It is seldom until the chief actors have 
passed away from the stage that the evi- 
dence brought forward is sufficiently clear 
and full to enable the most diligent investi- 
gator to form a correct judgment on their 
merits and demerits. 

Early in January, Lord Gough proceeded 
towards the Chenab, and found, as he ex. 
pected, the Seiks strongly posted near Chil- 
hanwallah, with their artillery planted in a 
commanding and safe position, under cover 
of some low but dense jungle. The British 
marched to the attack, as they had often 
done before, amid a storm of grape and 
shell, and after a long and sanguinary engage- | 
ment, which lasted till after nightfall, car- 
ried the murderous guns with the bayonet, 
and purchased victory with the loss of 757 
killed and above 2,000 wounded. The 
carnage among the Seiks must have been 
yet more terrible; nevertheless, bcing joined 
bv a body of Afghan horse, they prepared to 
renew the contest. The final struggle took 
place on the 2]st of February, a few miles 
from the town of Gujerat. The battle was 
opened by Lord Gough with a fierce can- 
nonade, which was maintained without inter- 
mission for nearly three hours. At the expira- 
tion of that time the Seiks made a retrograde 
movement, upon which the whole British 
force rushed forth on the foe, and with bayo- 
net, lance, and sword completed the over- 
throw commenced by the heavy guns. 
Chutter Sing, Sheer Sing, and other leaders, 
surrendered to the victors; the Afghans fled 
across the Indus; the Seik forces were dis- 
banded ; and there being in truth no legiti- 
mate heir to the usurpations of Runjeet 
Sing, the Punjab was unavoidably an- 
nexed to British India, Its present satis- 
factory and improving condition will be 
found described in an ensuing section. 

Second Burmese War.—Nearly two years 
were passed by the governor-general in 
active usefulness, without any interruption 
of the general tranquillity; the only occa- 
sion for military interference being to sup- 
press the inroads of the Afredees and other 
predatory tribes in the vicinity of Peshawur, 
The sole quarter from which hostility was 
anticipated was Burmah, the very one from 
which it was most earnestly to be depre- 
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cated by all inclined to take warning by 
past experience. 

The Earl of Dalhousie was deeply im- 
pressed with this conviction, and scrupled 
not, with characteristic frankness, to declare 
his opinion, that “conquest in Burmah would 
be a calamity second only to the calamity of 
war.’* The deeply disordered finances of 
India had been rapidly improving under his 
peaceful and able administration, and he 
looked forward with sincere repugnance to 
a contingency which would assuredly pro- 
duce “‘ exhausted cash balances and reopened 
loans.’ + Nevertheless, a series of unfortunate 
events produced the renewal of war. ‘The 
treaty of Yandaboo had been preserved in- 
violate by the sovereign with whom it was 
made; but his deposition, in 1837, gave a 
new turn to affairs. His usurping brother, 
known to the English as a military leader 
by the name of Prince Therawaddi, mani- 
fested great annoyance at the presence of a 
political agent at Ava, and the residency 
was in consequence removed to Rangoon, 
and subsequently altogether withdrawn 
The British continued to 
trade with Rangoon for the following twelve 
years; and during that time many com- 
plaints of oppression and breach of treaty 
were brought against the Burmese govern- 
ment, but none of these were deemed of 
sufficient extent or significancy to call for 
the interference of the Calcutta authorities, 
until the close of 1851, when the com- 


_manders of two British vessels laid before 
Lord Dalhousie a formal statement of op- 
pressive judgments delivered against them 


by the governor of Rangoon in his judicial 
capacity. Commodore Lambert was dis- 
patched from Calcutta with full and very 
clear instructions regarding the course to be 
pursued—namely, first to satisfy himself re- 
garding the justice of these allegations, and 
then to demand about £900 as compensation. 

On reaching Rangoon, numbers of resi- 


_. dent traders (styled by Lord Ellenborough 
| the Don Pacificoes of Rangoon) pushed off 


in their boats with a strange assortment of 


_ complaints against the governor ; whereupon 
Commodore Lambert, without waiting to 


| the King of Ava, stating the object 


consult Lord Dalhousie on the subject, 
broke off all intercourse with the loral func- 
tionary, and commanded him, in very 
peremptory language, to forward a letter to 
c of the 
British mission, and demanding the disgrace 
* Further (Parl.) Papers on Burmese war, p. 44. 
Idem, p. 87. 


of the offending intermediary. The letter was 
dispatched, and an answer returned, that the 
obnoxious individual had received his dis- 
missal, and that the required compensation 
would be granted. A new governor arrived 
at Rangoon, whose conduct induced the 
commodore to doubt the sincerity of the 
professions made by the Burmese authori- 
ties; and so far he was probably correct. 
But, unfortunately, his peculiar position as 
a Queen’s officer,{ is alleged to have given 
him a sort of independence, which induced 
the violation of Lord Dalhousie’s express in- 
junction, that no act of hostility should be 
committed by the British mission, however 
unfavourable its reception, until definite 
instructions had been obtained from Cal- 
cutta. The refusal of the governor to re- 
ceive a deputation sent by the commodore at 
mid-day on the 6th Jan., 1852,—offered 
by the Burmese attendants on the plea 
that their master was asleep, according to 
custom, at that hour (and afterwards ex- 
cused on the plea that the deputies were 
intoxicated, which has becn wholly denied), 
—was immediately resented by a notice from 
the commodore for all British subjects to 
repair to the squadron—an order which was 
obeyed by several hundred men, women, 
and children. No opposition was made to 
their embarkation, but those who remained 
behind were thrown into prison. ‘The next 
and wholly unauthorised measure was to take 
possession of a painted war-hulk, styled the 
“yellow ship,’ belonging to the King of 
Ava, which lay at anchor a little above the 
British vessels. ‘This procedure, which has 
been almost universally censured, produced 
a declaration from the governor of Rangoon, 
that any attempt to carry away the property 
of the king, would be forcibly resisted. Tho 
British persisted in towing the vessel out of 
the river; and on passing the great stockade, 
or battery, a fire was opened on them, but 
soon silenced by a broadside from the 
squadron, which “must have done great 
execution.”§ Commodore Lambert declared 
the coast of Burmah in a state of blockade, 
and left in a steamer for Calcutta, to 
seek other instructions than those he had 
violated in ill-judged retaliation. 

The notoriously hostile spirit of the Bur- 
mese government, probably induced Lord 
Dalhousie to confirm the general proceed- 
ings of Lambert, despite his undisguised dis- 
approval of the seizure of the “yellow ship.” 


t Cobden’s Origin of Burmese War, ‘. 
§ Lambert’s Despatch. Further Papers, 41. 
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The previous demand for compensation 
was reiterated and received with a degree of 
evasion which: was deemed equivalent to re- 
jection; and both parties made ready for an 
appealtoarms. The British commander-in- 
chief, Lord Gough, was absent at Simla; but 
though a brave soldier, he was a man of ad- 
vanoed age; and the ability of Lord Dalhousie 
and his council abundantly sufficed to over- 
come all deficiencies, including those en- 
countered in the raising of the Madras con- 
tingent, through the insubordination of the 
governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, who tacitly 
opposed Lord Dalhousie at every point,—not 
through any conscientious feeling regarding 
the war, but simply from personal irritation, 
eaused by some petty jealousy of office.* 
The Bombay authorities, aided by the head 
of the Indian navy (Commodore Lushington) 
and his able subordinates, captains Lynch 
and Hewett, bestirred themselves actively 
in the preparation of the steam fleet, and 
on the 2nd of April the Bengal division 
arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon river; 
the previous day having been fixed by the 
governor-general as that on which the King 
of Ava was to decide whether he would 
avoid war by the payment of £100,000 in 
consideration of the expenses incurred by 
the British, and sanction the residence of an 
accredited agent at Rangoon, in compliance 
with the treaty of Yandaboo. ‘The steamer 
dispatchcd to Rangoon to receive the reply 
of the Burmese government, was compelled 
to retreat under a shower of shot from the 
stockades lining the river ; and the campaign 
commenced. Martaban was stormed with 
little loss, and occupied by a strong garri- 
son. The Madras division arrived soon 
after; and the united forces amounted to 
about ‘8,000 men, commanded by General 
Godwin, an active and fearless veteran, who 
had served under Campbell in the previous 
war, but whose projects were sadly fettered by 
an exaggerated respect for the proceedings of 
his predecessor. Rangoon was blockaded 
on the 10th of April, 1852, and the follow- 
ing day (Kaster Sunday) witnessed a despe- 
rate and prolonged struggle. The intense 
heat, under which many officers dropped 
down dead, impeded operations; and it was 
not until the 14th that the fall of the Golden 

* See an able article entitled “ Annals of the Bengal 
Presidency for 1852,” Calcutta Review, Mar., 1853. 

+ The assassination of Captain Latter, the deputy 
commissioner at Prome, in December, 1853, has 
been variously attributed to the treachery of the 


Burmese government, and to the vengeance of a 
petty chief, in whose subjugation to British autho- 


Pagoda completed the capture of Rangoon, 


which was obtained with the loss to the 
victors of about 150 killed and wounded, 
Bassein (once the head-quarters of the Por- 
tuguese in Eastern India) was carried with 
ease in June, and strongly garrisoned; but 
the dilapidated city of Pegu, which next 
fell into the hands of a British detachment, 
though evacuated on their approach, was 
abandoned by them, owing to insufficiency 
of troops. General Godwin sent to Cal. 
cutta for reinforcements, and especially for 
light cavalry, horse artillery, and a field 
battery. These were assembled and dis- 
patched with all possible celerity; and the 
governor-gencral, probably dissatisfied with 
the progress of hostilities, himself visited 
the seat of war. Prome was taken posses- 


sion of in July, but abandoned, like Pegu, | 
for want of men, upon which the enemy | 
returned, and made preparations for its | 


defence. The reinforcements which reached 


the British cantonments in September, | 


raised the army under General Godwin to 
nearly 20,000 efficient treops, and might, it 


was considered, have amply sufficed for | 


more extensive enterprises than were at- 
tempted. Prome was recaptured, with little 
difficulty, in October, and Pegu in Novem- 
ber; and both places were permanently 
occupied. <An effort was made for the re- 
covery of Pegu by the Burmese, which 
proved ineffectual; and an engagement with 
a body of the enemy, near Pegu, was chiefly 
remarkable for the gallantry displayed by 
the irregular Seik horse, who proved val- 
uable auxiliaries to their late conquerors. 
In December, 1852, the governor-general 
declared the province of Pegu annexed to 
the British empire, and intimated that no 
further hostilities would be pursued by the 
Anglo-Indian government, if the Burmese 
were content to submit quietly to the loss 
of territory which, it must be remembered, 
they had themselves acquired by usurpation. 
A new revolution at Ava, caused by the 
deposition of the king, Therawaddi, by one 
of his brothers (a procedure similar to that 
by which he raised himself to the throne), 
occasioned a cessation of foreign hostilities,T 
and it would appear that the Burman court 
and people are really solicitous for the 
rity he was personally instrumental. The murder 
was committed in the dead of night, and nothin 
but life was taken. ‘The assertion that a womans 
garment was found on the body, though often re- 
peated, has been authoritatively denied; and of the 


whole mysterious affair nothing 1s certain but the 
death of a brave, scientific, and energetic officer. 


ae String? 
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continuance of peace. Some disappoint. 
ment was occasioned by the embassy volun- 
tarily dispatched by the King of Ava to the 
governor-general, and the mission sent in 
friendly reciprocity to Ava, resulting in no 
treaty of alliance or commerce. The gov- 
ernor-general, however, had from the first 
“ deprecated the reconstruction of any treaty 
relations with the court of Ava at all ;” and 
at the close of his administration, he de- 
ciared, that he still considered “ peace with 
Ava as even more likely to be maintained 
in the absence of all commercial or friendly 
treaties, than if those conventions had been 
renewed as before.’’* 

Sattara.—On the death of the rajah, 
on the 5th of April, 1848, the principality 
was annexed to the British territories by 
right of lapse, the rajah leaving no male 

heir. 
|  Jhanste,a small Mahratta state in Bun- 
delcund, lapsed in a similar manner to the 
British government on the death of its last 
chief, in November, 1853. 

Hyderabad.—On the 2\st of May, 1853, 
the Nizam signed a treaty, which provided 
for the liquidation of his heavy and long- 
standing debt to the company, and for the 
_ maintenance of the stipulated military con- 


' tingent, by the cession of the districts of 


| Berar Payeen Ghaut, the border districts 
from thence down to Shorapoor, and the 
territory of the Dooab between the Kistna 
and the Toombuddra.+ 

Nagpoor, or Berar.—This kingdom, which 
had been made over to Rajah Ragojee by 
_ the British government after it had been 
forfeited hy the treachery of Appa Sahib, 
was left without an hereditary heir on the 
death of the rajah in December, 1853. 
There remained no male of the line, de- 
scended from the stock, and bearing the 
name of Bhonslah. The dominions of Berar, 
' or Nagpoor, were therefore considered to 
have lapsed, and were incorporated in the 
' Anglo-Indian empire. There were other 
, annexations of less importance, such as the 
| ra) of Ungool (in the Jungle Mahals), 


and a portion of the land of the rajah of 
_ Sthkkim (a hill chieftain, on the borders of 
Nepaul.) 

In Stade, Ali Morad, of Khyrpoor, was 
. accused of having forged a clause in a treaty, 


oo. Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, dated 
| 28th February, 1856, reviewing his administration 
' in India from Saauary, 1848, to March, 1856.—(Parl. 


Papers, 16th June, 1856.) 


REVIEW OF THE DALHOUSIE ADMINISTRATION—1855, 
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whereby he had wrongfully obtained posses- 
sion of land which of right belonged to the 
British government; and his guilt being 
held to be proved, his lands were con- 
fiscated. 

Oude.—The closing act of Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration was the annexation 
of Oude, the government of which country 
was assumed by his lordship, February 7th, 
1856. The reasons for this measure, and the 
mode of its accomplishment, have been so 
much discussed in connexion with the mili- 
tary mutiny of the Bengal army, which 
broke out in the following year, that it may 
perhaps best suit the convenience of the 
reader, to postpone the relation of the an- 
nexation until a subsequent section. The 
chapters immediately succeeding the present 
one will, it is hoped, afford an insight into 
the physical and topographical character of | 
the country—a view of the numbers and dis- 
tribution of the vast and varied population 
of India—the mode of government—extent 
of army—amount of commerce and revenue 
——the field of missionary and educational | 
operations, &c.; which will make the nar- 
rative of the mutiny, and its attendant 
circumstances, more easily understood than 
it could be without such previous informa- 
tion. 

In reviewing his eight years’ administra- 
tion, Lord Dalhousie adverted to the rapid 
progress of civilisation in India; to the es- 
tablishment of railways at the three presi- 
dencies and in Sinde; of telegraphic com- | 
munications between the chief cities; of 
cheap and uniform postage; the improved 
means of conveyance by land and water; 
encouragement to agriculture and irriga- 
tion; the reduction of impost dues; the 
creation of a loan for public works; and the 
open discussion of governmental projects and 
acts. Before his departure, the imsurrec- 
tion of the Sonthals (an aboriginal race, 
located near the Rajmahal hills in Bahar), 
in 1855, was repressed, and precautions 
taken to prevent a recurrence. Finally, 
Lord Dalhousie took his leave, declaring, 
that he “left the Indian empire in peace 
without and within;” and “that there 
seemed to be no quarter from which for- 
midable war could reasonably be appre- 
hended at present.” t 

+ Parl. Papers—Commons, 26th July, 1854; pp. 


34; 144. 
} Minute of 2nd of February, 1855, 
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460 CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PRINCIPAL BATTLES AND SIEGES 
Strength of British Army. 
‘ Usual Name of Under Enemy against anropesns: | Native. 
Date. Battle or whose Ad- whom eviles ; . ; 
Place, ministration. Fought. ad E Ee & is Total. 
Guns.| ¢ | & 4 @ a 
SI vo = & b= 
14th Nov., 1751] Siege of Arcot—see| Mr. Sander- | Reza Sahib, son of| 6 |—|—J| 200| — | 300] 600 | 
p. 264. son, Govr. of | Chunda Sahib, the 
Madras. Nabob of Arcot. | 
23d June, 1757 | Plassy; in Nuddea | Clive: . . Surajah Dowlah,Na-| 10 {150} — | 850] — | 2,300] 3,300 
dist.— see p. 278. bob of Bengal. eight 
6- pds. 
and 2 
howts 
15th Jan., 1761} Battle of Patnas—} Mr Vansit-}| Shah Alum, Empe-}| — {| —|~—~—] — a = = 
see p. 293. tart ror of Delhi. 
2nd Aug., 1763} Geriah; near Soo-| Ditto . . Meer Cossim, ex-Na-| — | —]|—J] 750} 750 | 1,500 | 3,000 
tee, Moorsheda- bob of Bengal. 
bad —p. 297. 
5th Sept., 1763 | Oodwanulla Fort; | Ditto Ditto. — | — | 3,0 /00 — -- 3,000 
Bhaugulpoor dis. 
6th Nov., 1763 | Patna taken by | Ditto Ditto. — {—|]—|] — = —_ — 
storm—p, 298. 
23rd Oct, 1764} Buxar—p. 299 ../ Ditto . . .| Vizierof Oude . 20 |} — | —| 857 | 918 | 5,297 | 7,072 
6th Mar., 1799 | Sedaseer; near Pe- | Marquis Wel- | ‘lippoo Sultan. — |/¥—}—-; — — —_ 6,420 
riapatam—p. 379.| lesley. | 
— | 756} 912 | 4,608 | 1,766 | 11,061) 41,649 | 
27th Mar., 1799} Malavelly; in My-| Ditto . Tippoo . . «+ 2,726|Gun Liascars. 
soor——p. 379. 20,000] Nizam|’s Con. | 
4th May, 1799 | Seringapatam, Ditto . . .| Ditto. ... | — |—-j—| — = — |20000" ! 
Storm of, p. 381. | 
4th Sept., 1803 | Allyghur ‘Fort, | Ditto . . Mahrattas,command-| — ; —|—| — — — | 3,000 
Storm of, Pp. 396. ed by French officers 
llth Sept., 1803] Delhi—p. 396... .| Ditto . Ditto. . 2. 2. 2. ef ma J H—f—l — = — | 4,500 | 
28rd Sept., 1803] Assaye; in Hyder-| Ditto . . Ditto. . . — |—|—|{ — —~ — | 4,500 | 
abad ter.—p. 396. 
Ist Nov., 1803 | Laswarree—p. 397.| Ditto . . Ditto. . . — fe ff} — — — | 4,600 | 
28th Nov., 1803] Argaum—p. 398 .| Ditto . . Ditto. . . — |—j;—| — — — ‘ 
14th Dec., 18038 ei a Fort— | Ditto . . .| Ditto. . ... — |—;—] — _ — — 
p. 398, 
13th Nov., 1804] Deeg; nr Bhurt-| Ditto . Mahrattas (Holcar) ae — | 4,648* 
poor—p. 402. 
24th Dec., 1804 | Deeg Fort—p. 401 | Ditto . Rajah of Bhurtpoor.; — |— |—]| — — — | 3,000 
9th Jan., 1805 | Unsuccessfulsterm|] Ditto . Ditto ee ef m— fate] — _ — | 3,382" 
of Bhurtpoor. 
2ist Jan., 1805 | Sc cond do. Ditto Ditto. — |—j—-| — — — ’ 
20th Feb., 1805 | Third do. abt. ‘a | Ditto Ditto. — j|—|—| — _ — _ 
21st Feb., 1805 | Fourth do. ““| Ditto . . .| Ditto. . . sire, tt acer ae Yee an ear _ 
3lst Oct., 1814 | Unsuccessful at- | Marquis Hast-| Goorkhas. . — |—|—| -- aoe — | 2,737 
tack of Kalunga| ings. 
Fort—p. 411. 
27th Nov., 1814} Do. assault, p.412. | Ditto. Ditto. . — |—j}J—] — — —_ 2,477 ! 
27th Feb, 1816 aT ee Ditto . Ditto. . —~ }o—t—] - — — |10,000° | 
6th Nov., 1817 | Kirkee, nr. Poona | Ditto - «| Mahrattas . — — 2,800 


«In the fifty days during which the siege was 
was only four Europeans killed and two sepoys wounde : 
» ‘This number includes the sick ; the number that actually repulsed the storm on the 14th November amounting 


—p. 417. 


to 80 Europeans and 120 sepoys. 
* On the 14th November; there are no means of ascertaining previvus casualties. 
« Of these 150 were French. 


* The powers of the governor and council of Calcutta, in civil and commercial affairs, were preserved to them, but 


in all military matters Clive was invested with independent authority. 


£ Some say 36,000 infantry, 15,000 alent 
s One of the remarkable events of this battle was the capture of Monsieur 


had hitherto been the chief support of the native armies against the English. 
» Worked by 170 sa ae 


' Exclusive of large bo 


ies of irregular cavalry. 


J Of these 2,000 were drowned in the Caramnassa. 
* This includes sixteen missing. 
! The number is stated between 40,000 and 50,000. 
= This was the whole force employed in the siege; the two divisions which carried the place did not number more 


than 4,000 men. 


also forty Frenchmen with four light pieces o 


aw, who, 


pecans the British loss in defeating the attempt to storm 


f artillery. 
with iw French troops, 


» These numbers include the casualties during the whole period of the siege, from 4th April to 4th May. 
¢ The number estimated to have fallen in the assault. 


Exclusive of thé Rajah of Berar's infantry and Sindia’s irregular corps. 


ee’ 


British Army Killed and Wounded. 
: ee 
Killed. Wounded sae 
; : 
) a} P| F i | ee 
CO; g | 4 : 2 ae 
5 a Off- d 3 Total Ofi- 1: 3 Total = g 
cers. | z cers.| ~~ °" Pa bd Ss 
; 9 { 3,000/7,150'| 10,150, 1 |45| 30| 7| 21 2216 227} -40l0e «|| «8 | Capta 
| | a 18,000, 50,000/58,0007 — 6 16 {| 221 2] 10{| 36] 48 60/0 
| | "32. 
| , pds 
| 14 10,000) 10,000) 20,000). an ae ee Poe ee Se a A ee a 
| -«&, | 90,000) $;0001 28,000) am Jame] ae Pee Pee ee ee PF ep ee 
i 
eal? “601000: (PGQOOO!: cae S20 aden Pode Wek ces Ul Soe Pe ce es A ee 
| Se tee. HEDSOOON AO,O00 (Sey Pcs ec Peet Pee ae cca ft Sees Ye ccee I take 
kill. &lwond. 
| —1| 40,000 40,000) — }—} — | — Jo 8417 = 4,01008 
= 40,1000 40,000) — }|—]| — | 4oe}—}] — | — 98 | 20100 
I kill. &lwond. 
| —{ 46,000! {45,0008 — |—/}| — | — | — 6l6 ue 92,0100 
j 
! | _ | — |4goo0] 22 |1gt | 119 | 3228145} 622] 420 |1,087"] — 8,0,00° 
oe ee ee 6 419 65 | 11 19/4 205 2.0100 
| | — | — {19,0001 6 | 10/2 107 | 11 3315 346 | — 3,0:00 
Mis|sing 8 
— | 35,000} 10,500/45,5007) 23 | 40/3 426 | 30 1,106 =| 1,136 |1,2008) — 
Misjsing 18 
72 | 4,500] 9,000] 13,500] 11 | 16/1 172 | 25 6216 651 17,000 | — 
Bg, Meee Poiana I seco Ue of ee 416 ee 29/1 300 | <= | = 
; kill. &/wond. 
Pcp] at Meee, Pade 1/—~/| —] — ]} 2 12/3 196} ee es 
Pei kill. &|wond. 
ae eee fee te BOON! RNa! ae Yh eae 62I1 638 |2,0008 | — 
ean are (ea Tat ee AR, | SP BE ee as 
1 aes (eas eee ee 6 138] 42] 85123] 183] 1651 371/ — | — 
kill. &|wond. 
apes eres eee ieee a er eee er Oe 57/3 ie eon ee 
a oe ee 1 |48 | 1131 162 [27] 466} 656| 7322] — | — 
rpooafpote fo 6 |63{ 661 125127} 462) 452{ 862} ~— | — 
;-f—-f— 40} 56 | 41 23} 32115) 60] 163] 28} — | — 
| 
en ee sere 6501 4 116} 18! 37) 71] 215; 221} 443 48\0, 
=} — | -— /12000/ 12 | 1b} 384] 46{ 1] 19] 156] 176 80|0 
i; —| — | — 425000} — | 17 2! 1wii1il 66{ Wi 67 6010 


* A large number of the wounded wore scattered over the country. 
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Name of 
British 
Commander. 


Captain (afterwards 
Lord) Clive, 


Clive. 


Major Carnac. 


Major Adama. 


Ditto. 

Major Carnac 
Major Munro. 
Gencral Stuart. 


General Harris. 


Lord Harris. 


General (afterwards 
Lord) Lake. 
General Lake. 


Gl. Wellesley(Duke . 


of Wellington.) 
General Lake. 
General Wellesley, 


Colonel Stevenson. 


Major-general Fra- 
ser. 

Lord Lake. 

Lord Lake. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

]itto. 

Major-general Gi}- 
lespic. 


Colonel Mawbey. 

Major-general Uch- 
terlony. 

Lieutenant - colonel 
C. B. Burr. 


* The amount of the British force is not stated; it must, however, have be.n considerable, as a junction had been 


| effected between the forces of General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson. 
| at the’commencement of the campaign, amounted tc 9,000 ; that of the latter to 8,000 men 


| hattalions of sepoys, exclusive of two battalions left for the protection of the baggage. 
battalions and the two European regiments engaged in the attack, may be estimated at the am 

| ' Thorn says twonty-four battalions of infantry, besides a considerable body of horse. 

: that the cavalry, swelled by numerous adventurers, amounted 

Poa The numbers specified in the Table are those of the infantry alone. 

| " Besides a large number drowned in a morass, 

| __* This number has reference onl 
with his whole army, which consisted of upwards of 10,000 men. 

* The enemy’s extensive intrenchments were rea ate by a large 

are represented to have consisted of several of the 
Holcar, 

| * This number comprises only the stormin 


party See Note to Deeg. 
¥ The Bombay division, consisting of four 


i wi attalions of sepoys, H.M’s. 
j | With a troop of Bombay cavalry, and 500 irregular horse, 
| |, * Sir David Ochterlony had a force of near 20,000 men, 
: | ¥ato four brigades, with two of which he marched to pari 
oa 0 


ee ee renee 


| 
| 
| 
* Major-general Fraser’s force consisted of H.M’s. 76th regiment, the Com any’s European regiment, and four 
| 
i 
( 


‘The force placed at the disposal of the former, 


The strength of the four 
ount stated in the Table. 
Captain Thornton states 
to 60,000, to which were added 16,000 well-disciplined 


to the strength of the storming party. Lord Lake appears to have been present 


force, but the numbers are not stated. The troops 
ajah of Bhurtpoor’s battalions, and the remaining infantry of 


86th regiment, sigh on. of the 65th, 
h w joined Lord Lake’s force before Bhurtpoor. 
Mneluding three European regiments. He divided this force 


ft, Se 


462 CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PRINCIPAL BATTLES AND SIEGES 
Strength of British Army. 
Usual Name of Under Enemy against Puropeens: anal 
Date. Battle or whose Ad- whom Artiller : , : 
Place. ministration. Fought. | Ee 4 
Guns z d E 
") Ss 1 | oO 
26th and 27th | Sectabuldee; near | Marquis Hast-| Mahrattas . — |}—t-l|- — 
Noyv., 1817. Nagpoor—p.418.} ings. 
21st Dec., 1817 | Mahidpoor, p.420 | Ditto . . .| Ditto. . 2... ef — | — — — 
: Ist Jan., 1818} Corygaum, De- |} Ditto .| Arabs in pay of 2{—]—| — — 
fence of—p. 418. Peishwa. 
20th Feb., 1818 sa vy Combat— | Ditto Peishwa — |--{—| — os — 419 
p. 419. 
| 27th Feb., 1818 | Talneir, Storm of | Ditto . . .| Arabs . . ee oe ee ae ~_ <5 
17th April,1818 | Soonee Battle ..| Ditto . . .| Mahrattas . — |—t—-—-|i— —_— — 413 
20th May, 1818 | Chanda Assault .| Ditto Ditto. ea | ee ee — — | 6,600¢ 
18th to 29th] Malligaum taken | Ditto Arabs in Nativeem-} — | -—- | — | — — 2,630 
May, 1818. by Storm. ploy. 
| 8th to 10th | Satunwarreo Fort; | Ditto Mahrattas — |}—|— _- — — 550° 
June, 1818. unsuccessful at- 
tack. 
| 8lst Jan., 1819 Nowe ; Hydera-| Ditto . Arab Garrison —_ |— — — — _ 
ad. 
9th April, 1819 | Asscerghur taken| Ditto . . . Sindia's Command-| — | —|—]| — — | — {20,000° 
by Storm—p.420. ant, Jeswunt Kao 
Laar, 
' 10th June, 1824 | Kemendine, p.424 | Lord Amherst | Burmese... 100} —}|—|] — oes ois = 
' 80th Oct., 1824 | Martaban—p. 425 | Ditto . . .| Ditto. . 6 6 6.) mm pel my _- — 2198 
| 18th Jan., 1826 gael Pras Ditto ltajah of Bhurtpoor | --— | --}|—| — — 25,000 
| ing—p. 427. 
| 19th Jan.,1826| Melloone Storm- | Ditto Burmese — | —-}|—| — — = ios 
| ing—p. 427. 
93rd July,1839 | Ghuznee Capture | Lord Auck- | Afghans — |-|—|] - — — | 4,863 
| —p. 436. land. 
| 18th Nov., 1839| Kelat ; in Beloo- | Ditto Ditto. . . — }—}—| — | — | — | 1,261 
| chistan. 
, Ith April, 1842 Jellalabad Defence | Lord Ellen- | Ditto . — |}—j—| — — — 1,360 
| borough. 
13th Sep., 1842 | Tezcen Battle ..| Ditto . . Ditto. .... — |—;{—| — — ae a 
17th Feb., 1843 | Meanee ; Sindc— | Ditto Beloochces —- |—f—|]| — — — | 2,600 
Pp. 408. 
24th Mar., 1843 Mysore bade Sinde | Ditto Ditto. — |—|—| — — pee) ieee 
—p. 02. 
| 29th Dec , 1843 | Puniar; Gwalior | Ditto Mahrattas (Sindia) | — |—|{—| — — — | 2,000 
—p. 462. 
| 29th Dec., 1843 Moe noe Be Ditto . Ditto. . . 40}—|;—|] — — — | 14,000 
OL. 
' 18th Dec., 1845 | Moodkee ; left bank] Lord Har- | Seiks, under Rajah | — 3,850 | — 8,5,00 12,350 
| of chee 454.|  dinge. Lall Sing. 
| 21st and 22nd | Ferozshah; on the| Ditto -jSeiks . .. . 65 §,|674 | — 12,063 17,727 
Dec., 1845. Sutlej—p. 454. 
28th Jan., 1846} Aliwal; on the| Ditto .. Seiks, under Run- 24;—/—|; — “ae — | 10,000 
Sutlej. joor Sing. 
; 10th Feb., 1846 ee on the | Ditto Seiks o};—{—| — —_ — | 16,224 
utloj. 
Qnd Jan., 1849 | Mooltan, Sicge of . Abe Dal- | Sciks, under Mool-| 160} — | 16,000 17,6,00 32,000 
ousic. raj. 
13th Jan., 1849 | Chillianwalla ; in | Ditto < Seiks ... 125};—|—j| — _ — | 22,000 
the Punjab. 
Qist Feb., 1849 | Gujerat; in the | Ditto DittO-e a. a 96}, —}—| — = — | 25,000 
| Punjab. 
14th Apr., 1852) Rangoon ..... Ditto . . .{| Burmese. — — — —_ 
| Sept., 1852 ..| Prome....... Ditto . . .| Ditto. Rea (ee ee ea ae [ee 
| Dec., 1852 ..] Pegu.......- Ditto .{ Ditto. oes meee NN, see — 


6-pounders. 


ae a 


4 Native garrison. 


« In Col. Blacker’s Memoir, p. 18, Holear’s force is estimated at 20,000 horse and 8,000 foot. 

_ > The numbers here given have reference to the strength of the cavalry. In 
been a detachment of horse artillery. 

* TKe force consisted of 1,000 native cavalry, a troop of horse artillery, a company of European foo 

3,000 native infantry, 2,000 irregular horse, with three 18-pounders, four brass 12’e, six howitzers, an 


addition to this, 


there appears to have 


t artillery, 
ad twelve 
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BY THE ENGLISH IN INDIA, FROM THE YEAR 1751 10 1852. 468 


| 
Enemy. British Army Killed and Wounded J | 
FO ay ee axa eo Le ee Meera era oe re Ene 4 
Killed. Wounded. my | 3 
ae ht. eee 1 Saree) eae 
a . Europeans. . 3 o ritis 
i 4 g |Total. Ra 3 eettons oor 3 | J | 2 |b Commander. 
a | 4 0 & |Total. 5 Toul! 2 | 2 |S 
iS) fo, fii- d ba Off- Me Z v= =] : 
cers. | | oy cers] °™| 14 ie 
_— | 12,000} 8,000] 20,000} 4 | 1210 }i] — 2slo 241 | 3010 | — | Licutenant - colonel 
H., Scot. 
70 | — * 3 17/1 174 | 35 56.6 601 3,0100 63 | L.-gen. Sir T, Hislop, 
ee — — 2 6/2 64; 3 11/3 1l6; — — {| — | Captain Staunton 
— | 9,000) — 9,000; — {j—|}| — d}yoiy— — — 20)0 — | Sir Lionel Smith 
—!l!— | — 300} 2 5} — 71 4 13 18 24\0 — | L.-gon. Sir T. Hislop. 
oy ee _— — — |}—|] — —- |—| — — 2 1,0/00 5| Colonel Adams, 
me ee — | 2,000] 1 1/2 131 4 5 55 20/0 — | Ditto, 
gee! oe — 35b"] 6 2/9 34] 7 16:8 175 | — — | — | Lieutenant - colonel 
MacDowell. 
oom a = 250} 1 1/0 Il} 1 7/4 o| — — | — | Major Lamb., 
en ee es 600) — |—| — 22 | 6 17/4 180 4010 — | Major Pitman. 
pee ee en 1,350} 1 416 47 | 9 2517 266 43 96 | 119] Brigadier - goneral 
Doveton, 
one — | 3,000 —{— — |—~| — —_ — 15/0 — | Sir A, Campbell. 
ae, eee ts 3,900) — | —| — 7 1 113 4) > ae — | — | Colonel Godwin. 
bE geass oh eet ee | ee ORs) ad bags 2831 183 | 466] 40100 | — | Lord Combermore 
on ee — {10,0003 — |— {| — 5| 3 1|7 20; — — | — | SirArchibald Camp- 
bell, 
oda Sess ies 3,000} — |—| — Wij—| — _— 170 | 614 | — | — | Sir John Keane. 
So ee mits 2,000) 1 3\l 32 | 8 9/9 107 | 400) — | — | Major-general Will- 
shire, 
pedis 9 dee a 6,000) — |—~—| — — a — ~~ _— — | — | Sir Robert Sale. 
eres eres — 116000; — |—] — 32] 3 12)7 130 | — — | — | Gencral Pollock. 
1b] — — | 35,000} 6 6/0 66 | 13 20/1 214 5,000 — | Sir Charles Napier 
kill. &}wond. 
eel, Ze = — 2;—|{ — — | 10 2515 -— -- — |— | Ditto. 
ell » ee — |12,000: — |—| — 35 |—}| — — 182 | — — 24] Major-general Grey 
100} — — {18,0003 — |—] — HN3s{—] — ~ O84 3,0/00 56 | Lord Gough. 
22) = — |12,000; 16 20/0 216 | 48 60/9 657 | — — | — | Ditto 
—~|— — | 35,000} 48 {8 206 | 694} 1,1/03 618 [1,721 | — — | §8| Ditto. 
ae ee —- {19,000} — |—| — 176 {}—|}; — — 413} — — | 68{ Sir H. Smith. 
rene jer = |34.000) — j|— | — 820;—] — — |2,063) — — | —| Lord Gough. 
ee ee = me eee een) eee se ieee tl ate = _— — — | — | General Whish. 
—-|— — {60,000} 26 73/1 707 | 66 1,4/46 1,512} 4,0,00 12| Lord Gough. 
59} — — {60,000} 5 8/7 92 | 24 65/8 682 | — — | 457} Ditto. 
on ee soe oe Sera (rs — |—} — _ ~~ -- — | — | General Godwin. 
* This was the number of men of which the storming party was composed. 
‘ The British force present at the conclusion of the siege, consisted of—horse artillery, one troop and a-half; native 


cavalry, eight squadrons; foot artillery, five companies ; European infantry, two battalions and a-half; native seit 

eleven and a-half battalions ; irregular horse, 6,000; sappers and miners, thirteen companies: and probably excecded, in 

the aggregate, the amount stated in the Table. 
2 


he stre of the storming party. 
The above able was pre abed by ie of the Court of Directors, at the request of the Author. The particulars 


which should appear in the columns left blank, cannot be furnished with perfect accuracy.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


TOPOGRAPHY—MOUNTAINS AND PASSES—RIVERS—PLATEAUX—PROVINCES AND 
CHIEF TOWNS—CLIMATE AND DISEASES—GEOLOGY—SOIL—MINERALOGY. 


Asta, —the largest and most diversified 
quarter of the globe, has for its central 
southern extremity a region of unsurpassed 
grandeur, comprising lofty mountains, large 
rivers, extensive plateaux, and wide-spread 
valleys, such as are not to be found within a 
like area in any other section of the earth. 
This magnificent territory, known under the 
general designation of India,* is in the form 
of an irregular pentagon, with an extreme 
extent, from north to south and from east 
to west, of 1,800 miles; a superficial area of 
1,500,000 square miles; and a well-defined 
boundary of 9,000 English miles.t 

The geographical position of India possesses 
several advantages. On the north, it is sepa- 
rated from China, Tibet, and Independent 
Tartary, for a distance of 1,800 miles, by the 
Himalayan chain and prolongations termed 
the Hindoo-Koosh, whose altitude varies 
from 16,000 to 27,000 feet (three to five 
miles), through which there is only one pass 
accessible to wheeled carriages (Bamian.) 
This gigantic wall has at its base an equally 


| extended buttress, the sub-Himalaya and 
' Sewalik hills, with, in one part, an inter- 
| yening irregular plateau (Tibet) of 90 to 150 


miles wide: onthe West, the Hindoo-Koosh 
is connected by the low Khyber ranges with 
the lofty Sufied-Koh, and its conjoint the 
Suliman mountains, which rise !0,000 feet, 
like a mural front, above the Indus valley, 
and have a southerly course of 400 miles; 
the Suliman are connected by a transverse 
chain with the Bolan mountains, which pro- 
ceed nearly due south for 250 miles, and be- 
come blended with the Keertar, Jutteel, and 
Lukkee hills; the latter terminating in the 
promontory of Cape Monze, a few miles 
to the north-west of the Indus mouth. 
This western boundary of 900 miles, sup- 
ports the table-lands which constitute a large 
part of Afghanistan and Beloochistan: to 


' these there are four principal ascents—the 


Khyber, Gomul, Bolan, and Gundava passes, 
readily defensible against the strategetic 


* See p. 13 for origin of word:‘old geographers 
designate the country as India wzthin (S.W. of), and 
beyond (S.E. of) the Ganges. 

¢ The reader is requested to bear in mind through- 


movements of any formidable enemy. On 
the East, an irregular series of mountains, 
hills, and highlands, extend from the source 
of the Brahmapootra, along the wild and un- 
explored regions of Naga, Munneepoor, and 
Tipperah, through Chittagong and Arracan 
to Cape Negrais (the extremity of the You- 
madoung range), at the mouth of the Ira- 
waddy river; to the southward and east- 
ward of Pegu and Martaban, the Tenasserim 
ridge commences about one hundred miles 
distant from the coast, and prolongs the 
boundary to the Straits of Malacca, along 
the narrow strip of British territory which 
fronts the Bay of Bengal. 
this eastern frontier is 1,500 miles, and it 


forms an effectual barrier against aggression | 


from the Burmese, Siamese, or Malays, with 
whose states it is conterminous. On the 


South, the shores of the above-described ter- | 
ritory are washed by the Bay of Bengal, the | 
Straits of Malacca, the Indian Ocean, and | 


the Arabian Sea, for 4,500 miles. The 
natural frontiers of this extensive region 


The length of ' 


may be thus summarily noted :—north, 


along the Himalaya, 1,800; west, along | 


Afghanistan, &c., 900; east, along Burmah, 
Siam, &c., 1,800: total by land, 4,500; by 
sea, 4,500 = 9,000 English miles. 


No pen-and-ink description can convey | 


an adequate idea of India as a whole; the 
mind may comprehend separate features, 


but must fail to realise at one view a | 
complete portraiture, especially if devoid of | 
unity of configuration: in several countries | 
a mountain ridge and a main conduit form | 


an outline, around which the chief topogra- 
phical peculiarities may be grouped ; but the 
region before us contains several lines of 
great length and elevation, with diverse axis 
of perturbation, and declinations to three of 
the cardinal points, causing numerous rivers, 
flowing S.W. (Indus); S.E. (Ganges); 8. 
(Brahmapootra and Irawaddy); W. (Ner- 
budda, Taptee, and Loonee) ; E. (Godavery, 
Kistnah, Cauvery, and Mahanuddy) ; and in 


out this work, that round numbers are used to convey 
a general idea, easy to be remembered ; they must 
be viewed as approximative, and not arithmetically 
precise. Indian statistics are still very imperfect. 


sa 
other directions according to the course of 
the mountain-ranges and the dip of the 
land towards the ocean, by which the river 
system is created and defined. 

Irrespective of the circumscribing barriers, 
and of the bones and arteries (hills and 
streams) which constitute the skeleton of 
Hindoostan, three features, distinctively deli- 
neated, deserve brief notice. The snowy 
ranges on the north give origin to two 
noble rivers, which, as they issue from 
the lesser Himalaya, are separated by a 
slightly elevated water-shed, and roll through 
widely diverging plains—the one in a south- 
easterly dircction to the Bay of Bengal, 
_the other south-westerly to the Arabian 
sea; each swollen by numerous confluents 
which, altogether, drain or irrigate an area 
equal to about half the superficies of India 
Proper. The Gangetic plain is 1,000, that 
of the Indus (including the Punjab), 800 
miles in length; the average breadth of 
either, 300 miles; the greater part of both 
not 500 feet above the sea; the height no- 
_ where exceeding 1,000 fect. Intermediate, 

and bifurcating the valleys of the main 
_ arteries, there is an irregular plateau, extend- 
ing from north to south for 1,000, with a 
| ' breadth varying from 300 to 500 miles, and 
| a height ranging from 1,500 to 3,000 feet 
| above the sea-level. Midway between Cape 
| Comorin and Cashmere, this table-land is 
bisected from west to east, for 600 miles, by 
| 


the narrow Nerbudda valley: the northern 
section, of an oblong shape, comprising 
Malwa, East Rajpootana, and Bundelcund, 
has for its south-eastern and north-western 
buttresses the Vindhya and Arravulli ranges, 
and a declination towards the Jumna and 
Dooab on the north-east, and to the Guzerat 
plain on the south-west: the southern sec- 
tion, constituting what is erroneously* termed 
| the Peninsula, contains the Deccan, Mysoor, 
Berar, and adjoining districts ; forms a right- 
angled triangle,t supported on the north by 
the Sautpoora mountains, and on either side 
by the Western and Eastern Ghauts and 
their prolongations; the declination is from 
the westward to the eastward, as shown by 
the courses of the Godavery and Kistnah. 
These prominent physical characteristics 


* There is no partial insulation—no isthmus. 

+ The northern and western sides are about 900 
miles in length; the eastern 1,100. 

tA full description of the geography of India 
would require a volume to itself; but the tabular 
views here given, and now for the first time pre- 
pared, will, with the aid of the maps, enable the reader 
| to trace out the topography of the country. 


may be'thus recapitulated. Ist. The extensive 
mountain circumvallation, east to west, from 
the Irawaddy to the Indus. 2nd. The two 
great and nearly level plains of the Ganges 
and Indus. 3rd. ‘The immense undulating 
plateau, of 1,000 miles long, in a straight 
line from the Jumna,to the Cauvery. To 
these may be added a low coast-line of 4,500 
miles, skirted on either side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the Malabar shore of the 
Indian Ocean, by receding Ghauts and other 
lofty ranges, backed by inland ridges of 
hills, and mountains traversing the land in 
diverse directions, such as the Vindhya, 
Sautpoora, and Arravulli. These salient fea- 
tures comprise many varieties of scenery ; 
but for the most part wide-spread landscapes 
extend on the east,—teeming with animal 
and vegetable life ; sandy wastes on the west, 
where the wild ass obtains scanty provender ; 
on the north, an arctic region, whose snowy 
solitudes are relieved from perpctual stillness 
by volcanic fires bursting from ice-capt peaks; 
on the south, luxuriant valleys, verdant with 
perpetual summer; a rocky coast at Katty- 
war, swampy sunderbunds at Bengal, jungly 
ravines in Berar, and fertile plains in Tan- 
jore ;—here Nature in sternest aspect,—-there 
in loveliest form,—everywhere some dis- 
tinctive beauty or pecuhar grandeur: while 
throughout the whole are scattered numer- 
ous cities and fortresses on river-bank or 
ocean-shore, adorned with Hindoo and Mos- 
lem architecture, cave temples of wondrous 
workmanship, idolatrous shrines, and Mo- 
hammedan mausolcums, wrought with untir- 
ing industry and singular artistic skill; cyclo- 
pean walls, tanks, and ruins of extraordinary 
extent, and of unknown origin and date ; 
but whose rare beauty even the ruthless 
destroyer, Time, has not wholly obliterated. 
These and many other peculiarities contri- 
bute to render India a land of romantic in- 
terest, which it is quite beyond the assigned 
limits of this work to depict: all within its 
scopet being a brief exposition of the various 
mountain-ranges and passes, the plateaux, 
the river system, coast-line, islands, &c., with 
an enumeration of the principal cities and 
towns, which are more numerous and popu- 
lous than those of continental Europe.9 


§ Autumnal tourists, in search of health, pleasure, 
or excitement, and weary of the beaten paths of the 
Seine and Rhine, might readily perform, in six 
months (September to March), the overland route 
to and from India,—examine the leading features of 
this ancient and far-famed land, judge for themselves 
of its gorgeous beauty, and form some idea of the man- 
ners and customs of its vast and varied population. 
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466 EXTENT, POSITION, AND ELEVATION OF MOUNTAINS—INDIA. 
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CAPITAL CITIES OF EACH INDIAN PRESIDENCY. 


Principal Citizs.*—A description of the 
cities and towns in India would occupy 
several volumes: all that can here be given 
is a brief note on some of the best known.t 


Culcutta,—on the left bank of the Hooghly, about 
100 m. from the sea; present seat of supreme gov- 
ernment; a village when acquired by the English 
in 1700. Length, about 44 m.; breadth, 14 m.; 
area, nearly 8 sq.m. Beyond the Mahratta Ditch 
(an: intrenchment intended as a defence against 
the incursions of the Mahrattas), are the siburbs 
of Chitpoor, Nundenbagh, Bahar-Simlah, Sealdah, 
Eutally, Ballygunge, Bhowaneepoor, Allipoor, and 
Kidderpoor. On the a side of the river lie 
the villages of Seebpoor, Howrah, and Sulkea. The 
city is defended by Fort William, a large and strong 
fortress, built on a plain, of an octagonal form, some- 
what resembling that of Antwerp: it mounts 619 

uns. 

: In May, 1850, the population of Calcutta, ex- 
clusive of suburbs, was 413,182 ; number of resi- 
dences, 62,565 ; of huts, 49,445. Among the public 
buildings are the Government-house, a magnificent 
structure; the Town-hall, a handsome edifice; the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, the Madrissa and 
Hindoo colleges, Metcalfe Hall, and the Ochterlony 
monument. About three miles below the city, on 
the Howrah side, there are extensive botanical 
gardens, laid out with good taste and effect. 

The most elevated part of Calcutta (Clive-street) is 
only thirty feet above the sea-level at low-water. It 
appears to me very probable that the whole city will 
some day be submerged by the shifting beds of the 
Hooghly or Ganges. 

Madras,— on the Coromandel coast, consists of three 
broad streets, running north and south, dividing the 
town into four nearly equal parts; they are well 
built, and contain the principal European shops. 
On the beach is a line of public offices, including the 
Supreme Court, the Custom-house, the Marine Board 
Office, and the offices and storehouses of the princi- 
pal Kuropean merchants, The other buildings are, 
the Mint, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the Church 
Mission Chapel, Armenian Church, ‘I'rinity Chapel, 
the General Hospital, and Medical School. Fort St. 
George is in form an irregular polygon, somewhat of 
a semicircle, of which the sea-face, which is well 
armed with heavy guns, is nearly a diameter. 

No part is ofobebly more than twenty feet above 
the sea-level. Population, 720,000, including the 
Black Town and suburbs. 

Bombay.—The old town, built on the island, is 
about 2 m. in circuit, and strongly fortified; the 
recent increase of the calibre of the guns has com- 

leted the means of defence. Few remarkable build- 

ings. There is a Government-house, an excellent 
dockyard and foundry for steam-vessels, a church 
within the fort, and one on the island of Colaba, 
where there are considerable cantonments: several 
banks, insurance companies, the Steam Navigation 
Company, Bombay branch of Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Geogra hical Society, &c.; and the Pia Saree 
have their offices within the fort, Population, 
566,119, including the widely-scattered suburbs. — 

Aga locaely a large city; the old walls remain, 
and mark out a space extending along the Jumna, 

* The several positions of these places, and their eleva- 
tion, will be given in a Topographical Index. 

+ Full details will be found in Thornton’s excellent 
Gazetteer. 
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about 4 m. in length, with a breadth of 3 m.; the area 
is about 11 sq. m; but not one-half is at present oo- 
cupied. There is one wide street running from the 
fort in a north-westerly direction. The houses are 
built chiefly of red aandatane. Within the fort is the 

alace of Shah Jehan, and his hall of audience; the 

otee Masjid or Pearl Mosque, and other structures, 
The celebrated Tajmahal, or mausoleum of Shah 
Jehan, is outside the city, and about a mile east 
of the fort. Adjacent to the city, on the west, is the 
Government-house, the official residence of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North Western Provinces, 
Population, 66,000. 

Ahmedabad,—on the Jeft bank of the Saburmuttee, 
57m. in circumference, surrounded by a high wall, 
with irregular towers every fifty yards. The noblest 
architectural relic is the Jumma Masjit or Great 
oe built hy Ahmed Shah of Guzerat, the 
founder of the city. Near the city wall is a tank a 
mile in circumference. Population said to amount 
to 30,000. 

Ajmere,—a city of great antiquity and celebrity— 
situate in a picturesque valley, surrounded by hills, 
on the base and slope of one of which the town is 
built. A wall of stone, with five strong gateways 
(all on the north and west sides), surround it. ‘The 
town contains several large mosques and temples. 
Some of the streets are wide and handsome. ‘The 
houses of the wealthy are spacious, and generally 
well built: the habitations of the poorer classes are 
More commodious than ordinary. ‘The strong fort 
of Taraghur, with a walled circumference of 2 m., 
surmounts the hill rising above the city: it contains 
two tanks, and commands another outside. 

Allahabad,—at the confluence of the Ganges 
(here 14 m. wide) and Jumna, (3? of a m. in width.) 
The fort on the east and south rises directly from the 
water, and is in form a bastioned quinquangle, 
2,500 yards in circuit, and of great strength. The 
town extends along the Jumna, to the west of the 
fort. Notwithstanding the advantageous position, it 
is an ill-built and poverty-stricken place. ‘Ihe Jumma 
Masjit is a stately building, but without much orna- 
ment. Population, 70.000. [This ought to be the 
seat of Supreme Governn:ent for India.] 

Almora.—Principal place of the British district of 
Kumaon, situate on the crest of a ridge running from 
east to west, consists principally of one street, 4 ofa m. 
long, secured by a gate at each end, and forming two 
bazaars, divided from each otner by Fort Almora, 
and by the site of the ancient palace of the rajahs of 
Kumaon, now occupied bya gaol. Detached houses, 
chiefly inhabited by Europeans and Brahmins, are 
scattered along each face of the mountain below the 
town. Fort Moira is at the western extremity, and 
adjoins the military lines. 

Amritsir.—A walled city, about half-way between 
the Beas and Ravee rivers. It owes its importance 
to a Tulao or reservoir, which Ram Das caused to be 
made here in 1581, and named it Amrita Saras, or 
“ fount of immortality.” It is a square, of 150 paces, 
containing a great body of water, pure as crystal, 
though multitudes bathe in it: it is supplied, appa- 
rently, from natural springs. On a small island in 
the middle is a temple, to which are attached 600 or 
600 priests. On this island Ram Das (the founder) is 
said to have spent his life in a sitting posture. City 
very populous and extensive; streets narrow; houses 
lofty. Manufactures—clotha, silks, and shawls, There 
is besides a very extensive transit trade, and con. 
siderable monetary transactions. Most striking ob. 
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ject, the fortress Govinghur; its great height and 


eavy batteries, rising one above the other, giving it 


a very imposing appearance. Population, 80,000 or 


Bangalore.—Town tolerably well built, has a good 
bazaar, and is inclosed by a wall, a ditch, and a 
broad fence of thorns and bamboos. Fort oval, con- 
structed of strong masonry: within it is the palace of 
Tippoo Sultan, a large building of mud. Manufac- 
tures—cotton and silk ; but the present importance of 
the place results from its being the great British 
military establishment for the territory of Mysoor. 
The cantonment is nearly 24 m. in length, and 1 m. 
in breadth. Population, 60,000. 

Bareilly,—situate in a pleasant and well-wooded 
country in the N.W. provinces. It is a considerable 
town, the principal street or bazaar being nearly 2 m. 
long, has a brisk and lucrative commerce, and some 
manuiactures, of which the principal is that of house 
furniture, cotton- weaving, muslins, silks, jewellery, 
gold, silver, and metal working, besides numerous 
others. Population, 92,208. Cantonment at south side 
af town, near the new fort, which is quadrangular, 
and surrounded by a ditch: it is the head-quarters 
for the Rohileund division. 

Baroda,—situate near the river Biswamintri, which 
is here crossed by a stone bridge. The town is sur- 
rounded by numerous groves containing eed 
mosques, mausolea, and tombs of Mussulmen, whic 
give an impressive solemnity to the scene. The for- 
tifications, of no great strength, consist of slight 
walls, with towers, and several double gateways. 
Town intersected and divided into four equal quar- 
ters, by two spacious streets, meeting in the centre, 
at a market-place. Houses, in general, very high, 
and built of wood. Population, 140,000. 

Beejapoor.—The walls, which are of hewn stone 
and very lofty, are entire, but inside all is desolation. 
The deep moat, the double rampart, and the ruins 
of the palaces in the citadel, attest its former mag- 
nificence. The Great Mosque is a grand edifice, and 
the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah, remarkable for 
elegant and graceful architecture. The chief fea- 
ture of the scene is the mausoleum of Mohammed 
Adil Shah, the dome of which fills the eye from every 
point of view. The fort has a rampart Hanked by 
109 towers. The works surrounding it, and the 
citadel in the interior, are err strongly built; the 
parapets are 9 ft. high, and 3 ft. thick. The ditch 
is from 40 to 50 ft. in breadth, and about 18 deep: 
the curtains, which appear to rise from the bottom 
of it, vary from 30 to 40 ft. high, and 24 ft. thick. 
A revetted counterscarp is discernible, the circuit of 
which is 6} m., and its ground-plan deviates little 
from a circle. ‘To the westward of the fort there is 
a vast mass of ruins, from the numerous edifices of 
every description scattered around. Beejapoor was 
evidently one of the greatest cities in India. It was 
formerly divided into several quarters, one of which 
is 6 m. in circumference. Among the various won- 
ders of this ruined capital, is the gun called Malik- 
i-Maidan, or “the King of the Plain,” one of the 
largest pieces of brass ordnance in the world. 

eekaneger,—capital of the Rajpoot state of the 
same name, viewed from without presents the 
appearance of a great and magnificent city. The 
wall, which is built of stone, is 3} m. in circuit, 15, to 
30 ft. high (ineluding parapet), 6 ft. thick, sur- 
rounded on three sides by 9 ditch 15 ft. deep and 


20 ft. wide; there are five gates and three sally-ports. 
‘The interior exhibits a rather flourishing appearance ; 


river, in the city. Numerous Hindoc 
render it a celebrated place of pilgrimage. Popula- 
tion, 300,000. 


many good houses, neat and uniform, with red walls, 
and white doors and windows. Eighteen wells 
within the city; depth of each about 240 ft. Citadel 
situate $a m. N.E, of the city, and quite detached 
from it; defences, about $ of a m. incircuit, constructed 
of good masonry. ‘The rajah’s residence occupies 
nearly the whole of the inside. Population, stated 
by Boileau and ‘I'od, 60,000. 

Belgaum,—Southern Mahratta country. Fort of 
an oval eroune pleas 1,000 yards long, 700 broad, 
and surrounded by a broad and deep wet ditch, cut 
in very hard ground. In 1848, the inhabitants 
formed a committee, and in four months recon- 
structed all the roads of the town, extending to a 
length of between 9 and 10 m. Belgaum was 
selected as the site of the educational institution for 
the instruction of the sons of natives of rank: in 
February, 1853, the number of pupils exceeded 50, 

Bellary.— ‘he fort, or fortified rock, round which 
the cantonment is situate, is a hillof granite: length, 
1,150 yards; height, 450 ft.; circumference, 2 m. ; 


eastern and southern sides precipitous ; western face 
slopes gradually towards plain. Lower fort, } a m. in 


diameter, contains barracks, arsenal, and commissariat 


stores, church, two tanks, and several on the top of 


the rock. Native population in 1836, exclusive of 
military, 30,426. 

Benures,—on the Ganges, 3 m. long, 1 m. broad, 
Streets very narrow, and access gained to the river | 
hy noble ghauts, extending ae! the bank of the 

oo temples, which 


Bhagulpoor,—on the right bank of the Ganges 
here 7 m. wide during the rains. Though repre. 
sented to be 2 m. long and 1 broad, it 1s a poor 

lace, consisting of scattered market-plac:s, meanly 

uilt; it is, However, ornamented by European resi- 
dences and by mosques. Cavalry barracks, occa. 


sionally occupied; 4 m. from them are those of a | 


native corps formed of the highlanders (Sonthals or 
Puharees) of the es ane wilds. There is alsoa , 


court of justice, a gaol, and an educational institution. 


Bhooj,—the capital of Cutch, at the base of a for- 
tified hill. When viewed from the north, has an im- 
posing appearance. Rajah’s palace, a castle of good 
masonry. A large tank has been excavated at the 
west end of the city. Population, about 20,000. 

Bhopal.—Town surrounded by a wall of masonry 
about 2 m. in circuit, within which is also a fort of 
masonry. Outside, a large gunje or market, with, 
wide straight streets. The fort of Futtyghur is on 4 
rock S.W. from the town. S.W. of the fort 1s 
Bhopal Tal, or Lake, 4} m. long, 14m. broad: another 
tank, 2 m. long, is on the east. They are deep, and 
abound with alligators, but both appear to be arti- 
ficial. The Bess river has its rise in the former. 
Bhopal is the seat of the British political residency. 

Bhuripoor Town 3 m. long, 1} broad, and about 
8 in circumference. Its site is somewhat depressed } 
and this circumstance, in a military point of view, 
contributes to its strength; as the water of a srt 
bouring jatl, being ete than the ditch of tne 
town, can be discharged into it in such a volume, 48 
to render it unfordable. The defences are now 
shapeless piles of mud.* This measure of repair Le 

ermitted to the young ee after attaining al 
jority, in 1844, and the walls allowed to be ie : 
tained in a condition (in the rajah’s words) “ to nia 
out thieves and wild beasts:” and the tewn itee 

* Sea Historical Section, 1805-6, and 1824- 5. 
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merely a prt collection of hovels; but it is a | entrance cannot 

) ancient mausole 
the fort, the stern 
ground heigh 


thriving place, having a trade in the Sambhur Lake 
salt. Population estimated at 100,000, 

Burdwan,—on the left bank of the Dammoodah, 
The rajah’s residence is a great collection of buildings 
of various sizes and colours, and without symmetry 
or regularity: the town an assemblage of crowded 
suburbs, wretched huts, a few handsome houses, but 
no temple of striking effect, Contiguous to the 
town is an artificial piece of water, having an esti- 
mated area of 30 acres, and much frequented by the 
natives for bathing. Burdwan contains the civil 
establishment of the district, and two English schools, 

Cawnpoor,—on the right bank of the Ganges ; 
area of the city, 690 acres; contains about 11,000 
houses, and nearly 59,000 inhabitants. Population 
of cantonments, 49,976 ; making a total of 108,796, 
exclusive of the military. Commerce—busy and im. 
portant; the Ganges (which is here 600 yards wide 
when lowest, and 1 m. wide when swollen by the 
periodical rains) being navigable to the sea, a dis- 
tance of 1,000 m., and upwards to Sukertal, a distance 
of 300 m. 

Coimbatoor,—situate near the left bank of the 
Noyel, a tributary of the Cauvery, in a dry and well- 
cultivated country, near the base of the Neilgherry 
group of mountains. Streets wide, airy, and neatly 
built; European quarter eastward of the town, and 
detached from it. In the time of Hyder Ali it is 
said to have contained 4,000 houses, but it suffered 
muck in the wars between the British and Mysoor. 

Cuttack,—situated on a tongue of land near the 
bifureation of the Mahanuddy. Fortifications in a 
ruinous state, their materials fast disappearing, the 
stones being carried away, and used in various public 
works; among others, in the lighthouse at False 
Point, and in the macadamization of the cantonment 
roads. Within the fort is an old mosque. Town 
straggling, and exhibits evident signs of le The 
Jumma Masjit, and the “Kuddum Russool,” Moslem 
buildings, are inelegant, and Brahminical temples 
small and ungraceful. Manufactures —brass cooking. 
vessels and shoes. Population estimated at 40,000, 

Dacca,—-on the Burha Gunga, an offset of the Ko- 
niae or Jabuna; 4 m. long, and 1} m. broad. It is 
at present a wide expanse of ruins. The castle of its 
founder, Shah Jehangir, the noble mosque he built, 
the palaces of the ancient newaubs, the factories and 
churches of the Dutch, French, and Portuguese, are 
all sunk into ruin, and overgrown with jungle. The 
city and suburbs are stated to possess ten bridges, 
thirteen ghauts, seven ferry-etations, twelve bazaars. 
three public wells, a variety of buildings for fiscal 
and judicial purposes, a gaol and pe a 
lunatic asylum, and a native hospital. Population, 
200,000 7. 

Dethi,—about 7 m. in circumference, is inclosed on 
three sides by a wall, and on the other, the river. 
Streets mostly narrow ; the principal one is { of a m. 
long, and 50 yds. wide, with good shops on each side. 
Population, 137,977. : ; 

Dina -—Important military station on the right 
bank of the Ganges. Remarkable for the barracks, 
which are magnificent buildings, and of great extent. 
Church, spacious and handsome. a — 

Golconda.—Fortressa and ruined city, in the N izam’s 
dominions. Fortress ona rocky nie of granite, is 
extensive, very strong, and in good repair, but is 
commanded within breaching distance. Being the 
depository of the treasures of the Nizam, and also 


; sed as a state prison, it is very strictly guarded, and 


the defences. 


manufactory. 
Hurdwar, 


sally-ports, 


oe 


(See Minerals.) 

Gwalior,—the capital of the possessions of Sin- 
dia’s family. The rock on which the celebrated Hill 
Fort is situate, 
at the north e 


of the Gange 


be obtained by any but officials, The 
form « group about 600 yards from 


features of the surroun in, rocky 


tening the impressiveness and grandeur 
of those astonishing buil ings. These tombs were 
erected at great expense, some of them being said 
to have cost £150,000 

have obtained 


- The diamonds of Go conda 


great celebrity throughout the world. 


is completely isolated : fraiat height 


nd, 342 ft. The approac 
steps cut in the rock, is so large, and of such gentle 


» by means of 


acclivity, that elephants easily ascend. The passage, 
protected by guns 
of seven gates. 
several tanks, ca 
rison, though 15 


pomeing down it, has a succession 
ithin the enclosure there are 


pable of supplying an adequate gar- 
.000 men wrod : 


d be required to man 


The town lies along the eastern base of 


bridge. Streets, 


4 


the rock; it is large, but irregularly built, and con- 
tains a cannon-foundry, and gunpowder and firework 


or sometimes Gangadwara, the “ Gate 
s,”—a celebrated place of Hindoo pil- 
grimage. Town evidently of great antiquity, is 
situate close to the western babe: 

of many of the houses in the bed of the river, 

Hydrabad (Deccan.)—The ground plan is a 
trapezoid, the longest or north-western side of which, 
extending along the river Mussi, is about 23 m. 
in length; the south-eastern, 2 m.; the southern, 
1 m.; the south-western, 13m. A suburb on the 
river side communicates with the city by a stone 
some paved; narrow; houses close 
together, and displaying little or no taste. The 
most remarkable structures are the principal mosque, 
and the British residency. Population, probably not 
exceeding 200,000. 

Hydrabad (Sinde),—on the Gunjah hills, 4 m. from 
the Indus. Outline of fortress irregular, correspond- 
ing with the winding shape of the hills. Walls built 
of burnt bricks, thick at the base, but taper towards 
the top, and weakened by loopholes, There are 
about 5,000 houses; bazaar extensive, forming one 
street the entire length of the town. Manufactures— 
arms, and ornamental silks and cottons. Popula- 
tion (supposed), 24,000. 

Indore,—capital of the possessions of Holcar’s 
family. Outline of city, nearly a square of 1,000 
yards; area, about 216 acres: ill-built, the houses 
disposed in irregular winding streets, constructed 
with sun-dried bricks, and covered with clumsy tiles 
laid on bamboos. 
has no architectural pretensions. The British resj- 
dency, east of the town, has a pleasing scene, 

Jessulmere,—built at the base of the south end of 
a rocky range of hills. Ramparts and bastions of 
uncemented stone; circuit, about 24 m ; height, 14 
ft., including a parapet of 6 ft.; thickness of ram- 
parts, 4 ft.: these defences are in many places so 
obliterated by sand-drifts, that they may be crossed 
on horseback. There are four gateways and three 
Outline of citadel an irregular triangle, 
about 3ths of a mile in circumference; interior occu- 
pied by the palace, and several temples and dwell- 
ings. At the time of Boileau’s visit, in 1835, there 


the foundations 


It contains a few mosques, but 


ef, 
W.; 1 m. broad, encompassed by a wall 
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of masonry, with lofty towers and well-protected 
pre s, and considered to be the most regular! 
uilt of the cities laid down by native Indians. 

main street, 2 m. long and 40 yards wide, extends 
from E. to W.; this is intersected by several streets 
of the same width; and at each point of intersection 
is a chauk or market-place; and the whole is por- 
tioned out into rectangular blocks, the palace and 
royal premises being in the centre. Houses in the 
principal streets are generally built of stone, and, 
with the fine temples, add to the architectural splen- 
dour of the town. Population, 300,000. 

Joudpoor,—on the north-eastern edge of a cultivated 
but woody plain. Site striking, being at the southern 
extremity of a ridge 25 m. long, between 2 and 3 
m. broad, and from 300 to 400 feet above the aver- 
age level of the plain. Built on an irregular surface, 
sloping peat towards the base of the rock sur- 
mounted by the citadel, and inclosed by @ rampart 5 
m.in circumference. There are several tanks within 
the walls; but all fail in long-continued droughts, 
except the Rani Sagur, which 1s reserved exclusively 
for the garrison, being thrown open to the citizens 
only on extreme emergency. North-east of the city 
is the suburb Mahamandir. Population, 60,000. 

Khatmandoo.—Capital of Nepaul, situate in a val- 
ley," and on the east bank of the Bishnmutty river. 
Length, about 1 m.; average breadth, scarcely + of a 
m. Streets narrow; houses brick, with tiled roofs, and 
though of several stories, are of mean appearance. 
Town adorned by several temples, the gilded pin- 
nacles of which have a picturesque effect. ‘The river 
is crossed by two bridges, one at each extremity of 
the town. Population estimated at 50,000; number 
of houses, 5,000. 

Lahore, --surrounded by a brick wall, and defences 
7 m. in circumference: fort at the north-west angle ; 
there are several large and handsome mosques, be- 
sides Hindoo temples, Streets narrow ; houses lofty ; 
bazaars contracted and mean. Population, 100,000, 
or 120,000. 

Loodiana,—four miles from left bank of the Sutlej : 
town ill-built, and without a wall, but having a fort of 
no great strength, which was constructed in 1808, on 
the north side, situate on a bluff, rising about 30 ft. 
above the nullah or watercourse. It is a thriving 
place, the residents including several capitalists, 
oe whom are corresponding bankers; and as the 
mart lies on one of the principal routes between Hin- 
doostan and Afghanistan, it has a considerable transit 
trade. Manufactures—cotton, cloth, and shawls. Po- 
pulation estimated at 20,000; chiefly Mohammedans. 

Lucknow,—extends about4 m.along the bank of the 
Goomtee. Streets, with few exceptions, crooked and 
narrow; number of brick-built houses small—palaces 
of showy architecture. The great ornament is the 
Imambarah, a Moslem cchedeal: and the mosque 
attached to it. Population, 300,000. 

Masulipatam,—on a plain stretching to the base of 
the E. Ghauts. Fort built on a swamp overflowed 
by the sea at spring-tides. Ground-plan, an oblon 
rectangle, 800 yards long and 600 broad, with high 
ramparts and a wide and deep ditch. The native 
town is situated scuth-west of the cantonment, and 
has some wide and airy streets, tolerably straight, 
and well built. Population, in 1837, 27,884. 

Meerut,—situate in the Dooab, and nearly equi- 
distant from the Ganges and the Jumna. Ruined 
wall of the town extensive, inclosing a considerable 


* See Note at end of ‘‘ Mountains.”’ 


apace. 
important structure, 
ments 2 m. north of the town. 


irregular in shape. 
others being mean and narrow. 
town no specimen of fine architecture; the rajah’s | 
palace, which ‘3 the most considerable building, 18 
devoid of symmetry or beauty ; it is merely a large 
pile of masonry, completely obscured by the en- 
croachments of mean mud huts built against its 


Streets narrow, and houses ill-built. Most 
the English church.’ Canton. 
Population, 29,014. 
Mhow.—In the territory of Indore. Its appear. 


ance is that of an European town, having a church 
with steeple on an eminence, a lecture-room and 
library, and a theatre. 
tioned at the cantonments, which are situate 1} m. 
S.E. from the town. 


A considerable force is sta- 


Mirzapoor,—consists mainly of three long, wide, 


atraight streets, along the side of which are rows of 
trees and wells. 
stories high, are for the most part built of mud or 
unburnt brick: those of the Europeans, which are 
the best, occur onl 
derives its present importance principally from its 
being the greatest cotton mart in India; military 
cantonment situated three miles north-east of the 
city. Population, 55,000. 


The houses, seldom more than two 


at considerable intervals. It 


Mooltan.—An ancient city, 3 m. east of the Che. 


nab, whose inundations reach the fort. It is built 
on a mound of considerable height, formed of the 
ruins of more ancient cities. 
about 4,600 shops. 
shawls, loongees, brocades, tissues. Banking consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the business, and the 
merchants are considered rich. Population estimated 
at 80,000. 


Bazaars extensive; 
Manufactures—silks, cottons, 


Moorshedubad,—extends about 8 m. along both 


banks of the Ganges, with an average breadth of 
4m. Thougha place of considerable commerce it 
consists but of mud buildings, lying confusedly to- 
gether. 
draught, during the dry months of spring. 
tion about 150,000. 


above a foot 


Unapproachable by cralt of 
Popula- 


Muttra,—extends along the Jumna in the form ofa 


crescent, and, with its great ruined fort, has a very pic- 
turesque appearance; but its streets are steep, narrow, 
winding, 


and dirty. Population, in 1846, 49,672. 
Nagpoor.—About 7 m. in circumference, but very 
There is but one good street, the 


walls Population, 111,231. 

Oodeypoor, Rajpoot city,—situate on a low ridge, 
in a valley, where extends an artificial lake 5 m. in 
circuit, Town ill-built; palace, a noble pile of 
granite, 100 ft. high, and overlooking the city. 

Ovjein,—in the territory of Gwalior, on the 
Seepra. It is of oblong outline, 6 m, in circum: 
ference, surrounded by a stone wall with roun 
towers. Houses crowded together, and built either 
of brick or wood. Principal bazaar, a spacious 
street. ‘There are four mosques, and many Hin- 
doo temples. City well supplied with water. The 
head of the Sindia family has a spacious palace 
here, but of little exterior magnificence. At the 
southern extremity of the town is the observatory 
constructed by Jai Sing, the scientific rajah of Jey: 
poor. Principal trade in cotton fabrics, opium, 4 
the wares of Europe and China. It is one of t : 
seven sacred cities of oo Hindoos, and the 4rs 
meridian of their geographers. 

Patna.—City = stendi about iF m. along the Cae 
inclosed by a rectangular wall, and has aii 
suburbs; the principal one, on the east, calle ee 
rusganj, contains the chief market, and many ® 
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houses for grain. This is joined by another, deno- 
minated Giafir Khan, On the other side of the city 
is a long, narrow suburb, extending to Bankipoor, a 
distance of about 4 m.; this is the European quar- 
ter. The better class of houses in the city are built 
of brick, but the greater number of mud, and gene- 
rally tiled. Population, 284,132. 

Peshawur,—built by Akber, who fixed the name, 
signifying ‘advanced post,” in reference to its being 
the frontier town of Hindoostan towards Afghanistan, 
is situate on a plain about 18 m., east of the eastern 
extremity of the Khyber Pass, and 44 m. from the 
Indus. In the early part of the present century, 
when visited by Elphinstone, it was a flourishing 
town, sbout 5 m. in circuit, and reported to contain 
100,000 inhabitants, Twenty years later, Runjeet 
Sing demolished the Balla Hissar, the state resi- 
W-nce, injured the city, and laid waste the surround. 
ing country. ‘The fortress, erected by the Seiks on 
the site of the Balla Hissar, is a square of about 220 
yards, with round towers at each angle, and sur- 
rounded by a wall of mud 60 ft. high, fausse-braie 
30 ft., and a wet ditch. The city is now improved 
| under the British government. Population, 56,045 ; 
Ilindoos, 7,706; remainder, Mussulmen. 

Poona,—an ill-built city, without walls or fort; 
bazaars mean, streets irregular; recent improvements 
have somewhat changed its appearance. Between 
1841 and 1846, 400 new houses were built, and seve- 
ral more were in the latter year in course of con- 
struction.. A bridge over the Nagjurree Nullah was 
completed, and o stone one ronlacel for the old 
Mahratta bridge over the Moota Moola; there is 
another called the Wellesley bridge; the streets in 
the eastern part of the city have been macadamized, 
and a full supply of water secured to the population. 
The most cmaekable building is the palace, formerly 
the residence of the Peishwa; situation picturesque. 
Population, 100,000. 

Rangoon, or the “City of Victory,”—situated 
about a mile from the river of the same name. 
Ground-plan, a square of about 3ths of a m., having 
at its northern side a pagoda as a citadel. It has 
been twice burnt (in 1850, when it was entirely 
destroyed, and in 1853); but conditions have been 
| prescribed by government for ensuring its protec- 
tion against future conflagrations. 

Sattura,—situate amidst the highlands of the 
Deccan, and where the country, though rugged, in- 
clines to the eastward. ‘The fort, on the summit o 
a steep mountain, has an area extending about 1,000 
by 500 yards. The town lies immediately under it, 
in a valley. 

Saugor,—built along the west, north, and north- 
east sides of a lake nearly a mile in length, and three- 
quarters in breadth, which occupies the lowest part 
of a valley, or rather basin, surrounded by hills. 
There is a large fort, now used as an ordnance depot. 
The mint stood about a mile from the lake, but the 
business of the establishment has been transferred to 
Calcutta. In 1830, an iron syspension-bridge was 
erected over the Bessi, a river running near the 
town. Population, 70,000. 

Seringapatam,—a celebrated fortress (built 700 
years ago) and town, once the capital of Mysoor, 
situate on an island in the Cauvery. Town ill- 
built, having narrow streets; houses ill-ventilated 
and inconvenient: water supplied abundantly from 
the river, which washes the walls on the northern 
and south-west sides. Ground-plan, an irregular 
pentagon, 14 m. by { of a m. Palace of Tippoo | 
3R 
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strong wall of stone and mud. 
gam, a suburb detached from the fortified town, 


f| ‘The natives manufacture hardware, cutlery, 
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Sultan within the fort, and is surrounded by a 
The Shehr Gan- 


was demolished by Tippoo on the eve of the in- 


vestment of the place, but was afterwards built 
with considerable regularity. 


Population of the 
island, during his reign, estimated at 150,000; in 
1800 it was only 31,895, exclusive of the garrison. 

Shikarpoor.—'The most important commercial 
town in Sinde. It is situate 20 m. west of the 
Indus. A branch of the Sinde canal passes within 
1 m. of the city. Cirenit of wall, which is now in 
ruins, 3,831 yards. ‘The character of the place is 
thoroughly commercial, almost every house having a 
shop; mansions of the opulent Hindoo merchants 
large, inclosed and secluded by high brick walls; 
but the streets are narrow, and the houses generally 
small. The bazaar extends about 800 yards through 
the centre of the city, and contained, in 1837, 884, 
and in 1841, 923 shops. ‘Transit trade important, as 
it is on the route to Afghanistan through the Bolan 
Pass. Population estimated at 30,000 ; viz., 20,000 
Hindoos, and 10,000 Mohammedans, of whom 1,900 
are Afghans. ‘The town was founded in 1617. 

Surat.—-Outline of town an are, nearly semicircular, 
the river forming the chord; circuit, about 6 m. Castle, 
though small, has bastions, covered way, and glacia ; 
streets narrow and winding; houses high, upper 
stories projecting beyond the base. Population, in 
1838, 133,644. 

Tanjore.—-Town consists of two forts; the greater, 
4m. in circumference, surrounded by a fortified wall 
and a ditch; streets within it irregularly built, Ad- 
joining is the smaller fort, 1 m. in circuit, and very 
strong; within it is the great da considered to 
be the finest of the pyramidical temples of India. 

Trichinopoly.—Rock very striking when viewed 
from a distance at any point, it being 600 ft. above 
the surrounding feel The fort is situate on part 
of the rugged declivity of the rock, and 2 furlongs 
from the Cauvery, which is embanked, but the works 
sometimes give way and inundate the country. The 
fort, with its strong and massive walls, bear the 
appearance of having been regularly and strongly 
built; they are from 20 to 30 ft. high, of considerable 
thickness, and upwards of 2 m. in circumference. 
Within is an extensive petta or town, arranged into 
tolerably straight, wide, and regular streets, many 
of which have bazaars. On the rock is a pagoda, 
jewellery, 
saddlery, and cheroots. ‘The cantonment is from 2 to 
3 m. aouth-west of the fort, and the troops generally 
there form a force of between 4,000 and 5,000 men. 

Umballa.—On the route from Hindoostan to Af- 
ghanistan, It is a large walled town, situate in a 
level and highly cultivated country. Houses built of 
burnt brick, streets narrow. Fort at the N.E. of the 
town, and under its walls the ‘encamping ground of 
the British troops. 

Tellure-—A town in the Carnatic, with a strong 
extensive fort, on the south side of the Palar river; 
ramparts built of large stones, with bastions an 
round towers at short distances. A deep and 
wide ditch, cut in the rock, filled with water, sur- 
rounds the whole. Within are barracks, hospitals, 
magazines, and other buildings. Town situate be. 
tween the fort and some rocky hills on the east, is 
clean and airy, and has an extensive and well-sup- 
plied bazaar. Most remarkable building, a pagoda 
dedicated to Crishna. Government, in 1846, sanc- 
tioned the erection of a church within the fort, | 
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Ciimatr.—A country extending through 
six-and-twenty degrees of latitude, and with 
elevations from the coast-level to the height 
of three or four miles above the sea, must 
necessarily possess great variety of tempera- 
ture. About one-half of India is inter- 
tropical, comprising within its limits the 
three principal stations of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay ; in fact, all the country south 
of a line drawn from Burdwan on the east, 
through Bhopal, to the gulf of Cutch on the 
west—a distance from Cape Comorin of 
about 1,000 miles. All the region north of 
this line, and extending 800 miles from 
Cutch to Peshawur, is outside the tropic of 
Cancer: the area of the inter and extra- 
tropical territory is nearly alike. Mere 
distance from the equator will not convey 
an adcquate idea of the climate of any 
district: other circumstances must be taken 
inte account; such as elevation above the 
sea,—aspcect in reference to the sun and the 
prevailing winds,—more or less vegetation, — 
radiation of terrestrial heat,—quantity of rain 
{alling,* or siccidity of atmosphere,—prox- 
imity to snow-covered mountains or great 
lakes, — drainage, ventilation, &c. ;+ — all 
these, varying in collateral existence or in 
degree of operation, cause a variety of climate 
and thermometrical range, which latitude 
will not indicate. Regions contiguous to 
the equator, at or near the sea-level, possess 
a high but equable temperature: the mer- 
cury, on Fahrenheit’s scale, exhibits in the 
shade at Singapore, a flat island in 1°17’ N., 
a heat of 73° to 87° throughout the year. As 
we recede from the equator north or south, 
a wider caloric range is experienced, not 

* The quantity of rain in the tropical or tempe- 
rate zones is effected by the elevation of the land 
above the sea. In India the maximum fall is at 4,500 
feet altitude; beyond this height it diminishes. This 
is shown by the present scientific chairman of the 
kK. I. Cy., Colonel Sykes, in his valuable Meteorologi- 
cal Observations: thus, on the western coast of India 
the fall is at sea-level (mean of seven levels)—inches, 
81; at 150 ft. altitude (Rutnagherry in the Concan), 
114; at 900 ft., Dapoolee (S. Concan), 134; at 1,700 
ft. (Kundala Pass, from Bombay to Poona), 141; at 
4,500 ft. (Mahabulishwar—mean of 15 years, 254; 
at 6,200 ft. (Augusta Peak, Uttray Mullay range), 
194; at 6,100 ft. (Kotagherry, in the Neilgherries, 
one year), 81; at 8,640 ft. (Dodabetta, highest point 
of Western India, one ee 101 inches. The same 

rinciple is observable in the arid lofty table-land of 
rhibet, and in the contiguous alovaied. regions where 
rain seldom falls. So also in Chili and other parts 
of the Andes. The distinguished meteorologist, Dr. 
John Fletcher Miller, of Whitehaven, adduces evi- 
dence, in his interesting account of the Cumberland 
Lake District, to demonstrate the existence of a 
similar law in England, where he considers the 
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only throughout the year, but within the 
limits of a single day. In the N. W. Pro. 
vinces of India, and in the S.E. settlements 
of Australia, the mercury not unfrequently 
rises in the summer season to 90° and even 
100° Fahr., andshows a fluctuation, in twenty- 
four hours, of 24°: but this extreme torridity 
—when the circumambient fluid seems to be 
aeriform fire—is but of brief duration. Ani- 
mal and vegetable life are reinvigorated, for 
a large part of the year, by a considerabl 

cooler atmosphere. Indeed, at New York 
and Montreal, I found the heat of June and 
July more intolerable than that of Jamaica 
or Ceylon; but then snow lies on ti 
ground, at the former places, for several 
weeks in winter. Again, moisture with heat 
has a powerful and injurious effect on the 
human frame, though favourable to vegeta- 
tion and to many species of animal life. 
Speaking from my own sensations, I have 
lain exhausted on a couoh with the mercury 
at 80° Fahr., during the rainy season, in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Hong Kong; and ridden 
through the burning forests of Australia, 
on the sandy Arabian plains, and over the 
sugar-cane plantations of Cuba, with the 
mercury at 100° Fahr. So, also, with refer- 
ence to elevation: in the East and West 
Indies, at a height of several thousand feet 
above the sea, L have enjoyed a fire at night 
in June; and yet, in April and September, 
been scorched at mid-day in Egypt, Northern 
China, and Eastern Europe. These observa- 
tions are made with a view of answering the 
oft-recurring inane question, without refer- 
ring to any locality, ‘‘ What sort of a cli- 
mate has India?” In order, however, to 


maximum fall of rain to be at the height of 2,000 
feet. 

+ In 1829, I wrote and published in Calcutta a 
small brochure, entitled The Effects of Climate, Food, 
and Drink on Man. The essay was prepared in the 
hope of inducing the government to adopt sanitary 
measures for the drainage and ventilation of Calcutta, 
where cholera had become permanently located. I 
predicted that unless the nidus of this fearful malady 
were destroyed in the Indian cities by the purifica- 
tion of their respective atmospheres, the disease 
would be extensively generated and wafted with the 
periodical winds from Asia to Europe. The prog- 
nostication was ridiculed: sad experience may now 
perhaps induce corporations and citizens of large 
towns to adopt timely-effective sanitary measures. 
By so doing a healthy climate may everywhere be 
obtained; but no altitude or position will avail for 
the prevention of endemic diseases, or for lengthen, | 
ing the duration of life, wherever large masses 0 
human beings are congregated, unless comp cl 
drainage, free circulation of air, and the removal 0 
all putrescent animal and vegetable matter be made 
an urgent and daily duty. 
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convey some idea of the thermometrical 
range, and the quantity of rain falling at 


Meteorological Monthly Observations 
above the level of the sea, 
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Places, Latitude, and Ele- 
vation above sea, 
Jan.| Feb. 


Calcutta, 22° 34',18 ft. . . 


69 | 73 78 87 88 
Madras, 13° 5’, sea-level 78 | 78 82 88 92 
reac Me a malerelt 77 | 77 | 80 | 82 | 86 
irhoot, 25° 26’, 26° 42’, 
little elevated . . G0 | 66 76 85 89 
Goorgaon, 28° 28’, 817 ft... | 70 | 72 80 — | 104 
Delhi, 28° 41’, 800 ft. . . | 63 62 70 79 82 
Rajpootana, ¢ about 500 ft. | 70 | 73 82 82 74 
Nagpoor, 21° 10’, 930 ft. .1 68 | 75 83 89 90 
Hyderabad, 17° 22', 1,800 ft.) 744] 76} | 84 91k | 93 
Bangalore, 12° 58’, 3,000 ft. | 71 | 73 79 78 79 
Tlawilbagh, 29° 38’, 3,887 ft. | 47 65 61 60 73 
Kotagherry, 119 27’, 6,100 ft.| 69 | 60 61 62 62 
Ootacamund, 11° 24',7,300 ft.) 54 | 66 60 64 6t 
Mussoorie, 30° 27’, 6,282 ft. | —}| — | — | — | 77 
Landour, J0° 27’, 7,579 ft... | 41 | 46 55 65 68 
Darjecling, 27° 2’, 8,000 ft. | 40 | 42 60 55 57 


Calcutta 
Nagpoor . 
Bangalore. ae 
Kotagherry . . 
Ootacamund , . : 
Daijeeling ..... 
The monsoons or prevailing winds within 
the tropics, as on the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, are denominated the South- 
west and the North-east; but owing to 
modifying circumstances, the direction is in 
several places changed : at Arracan, the S.W. 
blows more frequently from the S., and the 
N.E. more to the W. of N. Lower Bengal, 
including the country around Calcutta, has 
aclimate more trying than that of any other 
part of India. November, December, and 
January are tolerably cool, and Europeans 
may walk out during the day. In Febru- 
ary, March, April, and May, the heat daily 


* Abstract of the mean annual summaries of a metcoro- 
logical register kept at Calcutta, for ten years :— 


Yoars. Sunrise. 2°40 P.M, Sunset. 
Oo 

ist. TET 89 0 82-4 
42 0, T3323 83:0 821 
M3 0. 73°3 87 6 825 
IS4t .), T27 87°6 $2°3 
INt3) ., 737 869 823 
W460, 743 $6°3 81-9 
Ii? ,. 73:2 86 1 81-1 
WIS . , 741 874 $25 
SS) 736 86°7 81°83 
150 731 86"1 81-4 

Mean . , 734 87:2 82:0 
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The annual fall of rain at Calcutta, during six years, 
commencing with 1830, averaged 64 inches. In the wet sca- 
Sen evaporation is very slight. i 


Sor different parts of India ; showing 


March/ April.| May. | June.| July. | Aug. 
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different stations, the following table has 
been collated from different sources :— 


the Latitude, number of fect 


average Thermometer, and Rain in tnches. 


THERMOMITER. 
Mean 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec of 
Yoar 
83 82 82 82 82 71 o7 79* 
87 88 86 86 84 82 78 83 
85 81 84 79 84 St 80 84 
86 84 85 81 73 — Gl 73 
98 85 St 89 87 75 66 _ 
82 82 80 80 73 62 66 72 
90 85 _ — _ 90 6G — 
84 79 79 79 79 73 Le 79 
88 | 81 | soe! 79 | 80 | 76R] 744 | BIE 
75 74 74 74 71 71 70 74 
76 18 79 74 69 60 §2 -— 
6t 64 65 6t 62 60 59 61 
59 56 56 56 56 55 63 57 
70 68 68 67 61 56 — _ 
66 68 66 G4 57 Au 47 — 
61 61 61 59 68 50 43 53 
INCHES. | ‘Total. 
3°04 | 12-44 | $15 | 819 | 3868 | 006 | 257 1 56-61 
625 [14:93 | 7-51 11632 | — 2°89 | U-13 | 53 995 
3824 | S88 | 413 11397 | 610} L380} — — 
P 4 2 2 10 2 4) 40 
8 7 6 7 9 5 3 60 
26 26 29 15 8] - — 


122 
increases, until, during the last month 
especially, it becomes almost intolerable ; 
not a cloud appears in the heavens to 
mitigate the burning rays of the sun, which 
seem to penetrate into the very marrow of 
an European. I have known men and 
beasts to drop dead in the streets of Cal- 
cutta. When the monsoon is on the eve of 
changing, before the chota bursaut (little 
rain) set in, the nights as well as the days 
are oppressive; respiration becomes labo- 
rious, and all animated nature languishes: 
the horizon assumes a lurid glare, deepening 
to afiery red; the death-like stillness of the 


+ Amount of rain at Bombay for six years :— 


Inches. Inches, 
1845 6473 1848 F 73°42 
1846 87°48 1849, 118°88 
1847 67°31 1850 ..., 47°78 


Average unnuul fall during thirty years, 76:08 inches. 
At Madroes, average for cight years, 66°59 inches. 

{ Between lat. 26° ae and lat, 29° 23’.—(Boileau’s Tour 
: wara, pp. 804—317. 
Sry section about 350 A from nearest part of Bay of 
Bengal, and 420 m. from Indian Ocean. In 1826, and in 
1831, the full of rain slightly exceeded 65 inches; the 
greatest registered fall was 72 inches, and that was in 1809. 
Average fall of rain for ae ears, 48°10 inches. Pro- 
ceeding westward towards the Ghauts and Indian Ocean, 
the rains become heavier until reaching Mahabulishwar, 
where the fall is probably unexampled in amount; in 1849 
it was 294 inches. The mean annual quantity is 239 
inches, of which 227 fell in the four monsoon months. Tho 
greatest annual fall was in 1834, when it amounted to 297 
inches. Another report gives the mean annual fall, as do 
duced from the observation of ten years, at 229 inches; and 
the nvmber of days on which rain falls, at 127. 
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air is occasionally broken by a low mur- 
mouring, which is responded to by the 
moaning of cattle: dense, dark masses of 
clouds roll along the Bay of Bengal, accom- 
panied with occasional gusts of wind ; 
streaks of lightning, after sunset, glimmer 
through the magazines where the electric 
fluid is engendered and pent up; the sky 
becomes obscured with mist, and lowring ; 
next, broad sheets of lambent flame illumine 
each pitchy mass, until the entire heavens 
seem to be in a blaze; while peal after peal 
of thunder reverbcrates from cloud to cloud, 
like discharges of heavy artillery booming 
through cavernous hills, or along an amphi- 
theatre of mountains; thin spray is scat- 
tered over the coast by the violence of the 
increasing gale,—the rain commences in 
large drops, augments to sheeted masses, 
and sweeps like a torrent from the sky ; the 


_ surf roars along the beach,—the wind howls 
furiously, screaming or groaning piteously; 


and every element seems convulsed with 
the furious conflict: at length the S.W. 
monsoon gains the victory, and the atmos- 
phere becomes purified and tranquil. The 
monsoon is felt with varying degrees of 
intensity at different parts of the coast; but 
at Madras and at Bombay the scence is one of 
awful grandeur. During the rains the air is 
saturated with moisture ; and the pressure on 
each square inch of the human frame causes 
extreme lassitude and mental depression : 
along, the sea-shore the pernicious effects 
are mitigated by a sea-breezc, called the 
“ Docter,” which sets in about ten, A.M., 
and lasts until sunset. As the country is 
ascended above the ocean-level, varieties of 
climate are experienced ; but on the plains 
of the Ganges and of the Indus, and in 
some parts of Central India, hot winds blow 
nearly equal in intensity to those which are 
felt in Australia. In few words, some idea 
may be conveyed of the climate of several 
districts :— 

Bengal Proper,—hot, moist, or muggy for eight 
months-—April to November; remainder cool, clear, 
and bracing. 

Bahar,—cool in winter months; hot in summer; 
rain variable. 

Oude,—fluctuating temperature and moisture; 
therm. range 28 to 112°; rain, 30 to 80 inches. 

Benares,—mean temperature, 77°; winter cool 
and frosty sometimes; therm. at night, 45°, but in 
the day, 100°; rain variable—30 to 80 inches. 

Agra,—has a wide range of temperature; in mid- 
winter night-frosts and hail-storms sometimes cut off 
the cotton crop and cover the tanks with ice; yet 


at noon in April, therm. reaches the height of 106° in 
the shade. 


Ghazeepoor,—range in coldest months, 58 to 719°— 
April, 88 to 96°; May, 86 to 95°; June, 85 to 98°, 
July, 86 to 96°. In the Dehra Doon—range 37 to 
101°, In the year 1841, December mean heat, 60°; 
June, 88°; whole year, 74°. In 1839, total fall of 
rain, 67 inches; of which in July, 15; August, 26. 

Cuttack and opposite coast of Bay of Bengal,—re- 
freshed by a sea-breeze blowing continuously from 
March to July. 

Berar,—moderate climate, according to elevation, 

Madras,—cold season of short duration in the 
Carnatic. Mercury in therm. higher than in Bengal, 
sometimes 100° Fahr. Heat tempered by the sea. 

Arcot,—high temperature, 110° in the shade, 
sometimes 130° Fahr. Few sudden vicissitudes, 
storms infrequent. 

Salem,—fluctuating elimate—in January, 58 to 
82°; March, 66 to 959; May, 75 to 96°. 

Trichinopoly,—has a steady high temperature, a 
cloudless sky, dry and:close atmosphere, with much 
glare and intense radiation of heat. 

Vizagupatam,—on the coast is hot, moist, and re- 
laxing; inland equally sultry, but drier. 

Bellary is characterised by great aridity; rain, 12 
to 26 inches; therm. falls ia January to 55 or 50°; 
thunder-storms frequent in summer months. 

Cuddapah,—average max. temperature for several 
years (in the shade), 98°; minn., 65°; mean, 81°; 
meun temperature during monsoon, 77°; max., 89°. 


Madura,—on the hills mild and genial in summer; - 
therm. seldom below 50° or above 75°; in the plains, | 


reaching 115° and even 130°. 
Lravancore,—owing to proximity of mountains, 
humid but not oppressive. 


Mysvor,—table-land cool, dry, and healthy; at | 
Bangalore (3,000 ft. high), therm. range from 66° 


to 82°. 


The monsoons which deluge the Malabar | 


and Coromandel coasts, have their force broken by | 
the Ghauts on either side, and genial showers pre- . 


serve the Mysoorean verdure throughout the year. 
Newlyherries,—the climate resembles that of the 
intertropical plateaux of America; at Ootacamund 


(height 7,300 ft.), mean temperature rather above ' 


that of London, but ann. range very small; not | 


sufficient sunshine to bring the finer European fruits 
to perfection, but corn and vegetables thrive. Lower 
down the vales enjoy an Italian clime; at Coimbatoor 


(height 4,483 ft.), during the cold season, max., 59°; » 


minn., 31°; in April, average 65°; May, 64° Fahr.; 
there are no sultry nights, a blanket being acceptable 
as bed-covering in all seasons. In the higher regions, 
the air beyond the zone of clouds and mists is clear 
and dry, as evidenced by the great distance within 
which sound is heard, and by the buoyancy of the hu- 
man frame. 

Coorg is a bracing mountain region. Daily range, 
2 to 6°; ann., 50 to 80° Fahr.; annual rain, at 
Mercara (4,500 ft.), 119 inches; in June, about 40 
inches. 

Malabar coast,—warm but agreeable; therm. 68 
to 88° Fahr.; ann. rain, 120 to 130 inches. 

Canura and the Concans,—beneath the Ghauts are 
not, tropically speaking, unhealthy, except where 
marsh and jungle prevail, when rialovia is produced. 

Bombay,—tropical heat diminished by sea-breezes. 

Broach,—-December to March, cool; average rain, 
33 inches. ; 

In Guzerat, which is the hottest part of W. India, 
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the westerly winds are burning in May, June, an 
July; temperature high for nine months; averag? | 
fall of rain, 30 inches. 
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are attracted from the Indian Qcean, and a profusion 
of rain falls for three or four weeks without inter- 
mission, but often not extending 30 m. to the E. or S. 

The Deccan table-land is salubrious; at Sattara, 
mean ann. temperature, 669, Even in September I 
enjeye the air of Poona, as a great relief from the 
sultry heat of Southern China. 
therm., 37 to 94°; fall of rain, light and uncertain— 
22 to 30 inches; among the Ghauts, 300 inches. Pro- 
ceeding westward towards the Ganges, and north- 
ward through Central India plateau, there is a 
modified temperature (at Meerut, therm. falls to 
32° Fahr.), with occasional hot winds, which prevail 
as far as Sinde and the Punjab. Sinde is dry and 
sultry; at Kurachee, 6 or 8 inches rain; at Hydra- 
bad, 2 inches; at Larkhana, farther north, there was 
no rain for three years. 
six hottest months, 98° in the shade. 

Punjab,—more temperate than Upper Gangetic 
plain; from November to April, climate fine; 
summer heat, intense; hot winds blow with great 
violence, and frequent dust-storms in May and June 
render the air almost unbreathable. Rains com- 
mence in July; August and September, sickly 
months. The Great Desert to the S. of the Punjab 
has a comparatively low temperature; at Bickaneer, 

in winter, ponds are frozen over in February; but in 

summer the heat is very great; therm. 110 to 120° in 
| the shade. 

Candetsh has a luxurious climate like that of Malwa. 

Upper Assam hasa delightful temperature; the heat 
bearable, and the cold never intolerable. Mean tem- 
perature of four hottest months, about 80°; of winter, 
57°; mean ann., 67°; heavy rains, which commence 
in March and continue to October. The quantity 
which falls is unequal; at Gowhatty, it is about 80; 
‘at Chirra Poonjee, 200; and in the agar country, 
600 to 600 inches = 50 ft. At this latter place 
there fell in 1850, no less than 602 inches = 42 ft.; 
in August, 1841, there were 264 inches = 22 ft., in 
five-successive days—30 inches every 24 hours. [Let 
it be remembered that the annual fall in London is 
27; in Edinburgh, 24; in Glasgow, 32 inches.] The 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, to the Straits of 
Malacca, is more genial and agreeable than that of 
the Coromandel coast: the greatest heat is in April; 
therm., at Mergui, 100°; the monsoon is mild, but 
violent to the northward. 

Lower Assam and Arracan are similar to Bengal. 


This rapid sketch will indicate the variety 
of climates in India; but it is in the loftier 
adjoining regions that the greatest extremes 
exist. 

The Himalaya and Hindvo-Koosh slopes and val- 
Jeya exhibit a very varied temperature, and corre- 
| | sponding diversity of products, from the loftiest 
forest trees to the stunted lichens and mosses, when 
the last trace of vegetable life disappears as effectu- 
ally as it does at the Arctic or Antarctic Poles, snow 
being equally perpetual at an elevation of four to 
tive miles (20,840 to 25,000 ft) above the sea, as 


at the extreme northern and southern parts of 


our globe. On the southern, or Indo-Gangetic side 
of the Himalaya, which rises like a wall from the 
sub-Himalaya, the snow-line commences at 12,000 
to 13,000 ft. on some of the spurs or buttresses ; 
on the northern side of the same range,—table- 


land of Tibet 10,000 ft. above the sea; the snow- | 


line commences at 16,000 ft., but in some piaces is 


DECREMENT OF HEAT AT DIFFERENT ELEVATIONS. 
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Mahratta country,—near the Ghauts the clouds | 


Ann. range of 


Mean max. temperature of 
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not found at 20,000 ft. On the southern slope 
cultivation coases at 10,000 ft.; but on the northern 
side, cultivation extends to 14,000 ft., where birch- 
trees flourish; the limit of furze-bushes is at 
17,000 ft. Vegetation, to sume extent, indicates 
the more or less severity of this mountain clime: 
the Deodar has its favourite abode at 7,000 to 
12,000 ft.—attains a circumference of 30 ft., and ot 
great stature, and the wood will last, exposed to the 
weather, for 400 years, Various species of magni- 
ficent pines have a range of 5,000 to 12,000 ft.; the 
arboraceous rhododendron, every branchlet termi- 
nated by a gorgeous bunch of crimson flowers, 
spreads at 5,000 to 8,000 ft.; the horse-chesnut 
and yew commence at 6,000 ft, and end ut 10,000 
ft.; the oak flourishes at 7,000 to 8,000 ft.; maple, 
at 10,000 to 11,000 ft.; ash, poplar, willow, rose, 
cytisus, at 12,000; elm, at 7,000 to 10,000; birch 
commences at 10,000, ceases on S. slope at 13,000 
ft; on N. side fine forests of this tree at 14,000 ft. 


Juniper met with occasionally at latter-named height; 


the grape attains preat excellence at Koonawur, 8,000 
ft., but does not ripen beyond 9,000 ft.; the currant 
thrives at 8,000 and 9,000 ft.; apricot, at 11,000 ft. ; 
gooseberry and raspberry, at 10,000 to 12,000 ft. 
The decrement of heat in pene to latitude 
and elevation is, as yet, imperfectly ascertained. J)r. 
Ifooker* allows one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter for every degree of latitude and every 300 
ft. of ascent above the sea; at Calcutta, in 22° 34’, 
the mean ann. temperature is about 79°; that of 
Darjeeling, in Sikhim, 27° 2’; 7,460 ft. above Cal- 
cutta, is 53°, about 26° helow the heat of Cal- 
cutta. ‘The decrease of temperature with elevation 
is much Jess in summer than in winter: in January, 
1° == 260 ft., between 7,000 and 13,000 ft.; in July, 
1° = 400 ft.; the decrement also less by day than by 
night. ‘The decremental proportions of heat to 
height is roughly indicated by this skilful meteo- 
rologist— : 


1° = 300 ft. at elevation 1,000 to 8,000 ft. 
1° == 320 ft. : 8,000 to 10,000 ft. 
]° == Jol ft. + 10,000 to 14,000 ft. 


1° == 400 ft. is 14,000 to 18,000 ft. 
This must be effected bv aspect and slope of eleva- 
tion; by quantity of rain falling, and permeability 


of soil to moisture; by amount of cloud and sunshine, 


exposure of surface, absence of trees, undulation of 
the land, terrestrial radiation, and other local in- 
fluences. 

Within the tropics, in the northern hemisphere, 
the limits of perpetual congetation 18 16,000 to 
17,000 ft. above the sea; in lat. 30°, 14,000 ft.; in 
40°, 10,000 ft.; in 50°, 6,000 ft. ; in 60°, 6,000 ft. ; 
in 70°, 1,000 ft.; and in 80° and further north, at 
the sea-level. In the southern hemisphere, Georgia, 
which is in lat. 66°, exhibits perpetual frost, 

At Kumaon, winter rigour is moderated by great 
solar radiation, and somewhat tempered by. con- 
tiguous snow-capped mountains, whence a diurnal 
current of air sets in as regularly as a sea-breeze 
on a tropical shore, and with a nearly equally in- 
vigorating effect. Snow commences to fall at the 
end of September, and continues until the beginning 
of April. During the absence of snow for five 
months, the mercury ranges al sunrise, 
mid-day, 65 to 75° in the shade—90 to 110° Fuhr. in 
the sun. The heat of course diminishes as height 
increases, except during the cold season. At Almori 
town, in 29° 30’, 5,400 ft. elevation, the therm. before 

* In his valuable work, Himalayan Journals, ii., 404. 


40 to 55°; at 
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CLIMATE OF THE HIMALAYAN REGION AND AFGHANISTAN. 


sunrise is always lowest in the valleys, and the frost 
more intense than on the hills of 7,000 ft. elevation, 
while at noon the sun is more powerful; extreme range 
in 24 hours, sometimes from 18 to 51° Fahr. Snow 
does not fall equally in every season; the natives 
say the greatest fall is every third year. On the 
Ghagor range, between Almora and the plains, 
snow remains so late as the month of May. At 
Mussoorie, 6,000 to 7,000 ft. high, the mean ann. 
heat is only 57° Fahr.; indeed, at 4,000 ft. hot 
winds cease, and vegetation assumes an European 
character. Annual fall of rain at Almora, 40 to 50 
inches. 

The northernraost part of Nepaul valley, betweén 
27 and 28°, and elevation of 4,000 ft., has a climate 
somewhat similar to that of the southern parts of 
Europe. In winter a hoar-frost commonly covers 
the ground, occasionally for three or four months, 
freezing the esi: pools and tanks, but not severe 
enough to arrest the flow of rivers. In summer 
noon, the mercury stands at 80 to 87° Fahr. The 
seasons are very nearly like those of Upper Hin- 
doostan; the rains set in earlier, and from the S.E. 
are usually very copious, and break up about QOc- 
tober, causing excessive inundations in some places 
from the mountain torrents. In a few hours, the 
inhabitants, by ascending the sides of the enclosing 
mountains, may exchange a Bengal heat for a Sibe- 
rian winter. 

At Darjeeling the atmosphere is relatively more 
humid than at Calcutta; the belt of sandy and 
grassy land, at the foot of the Himalaya, only 
300 ft. higher than in Calcutta, and 33° N. of that 
city, is, during the spring months, March and April, 
6 or 7° colder; and though there is absolutely less 
moisture in the air, it is relatively more humid; this 
is reversed after the rains commence. The south 
wind, which brings all the moisture from the Bay of 
Bengal, discharges annually 60 to 80 inches of rain 
in traversing 200 m. of land; but the temperature 
is higher in advancing north-west from the Bay of 
Bengal: which may be caused from the absence of 
any great elevation in the Gangetic valley and 
plain, and its being walled in to the northward by 
the Himalaya mountains. 

Elevation causes in Afghanistan a cor responce 
diversity of climate: at Cabool, which is considere 
to be very salubrious, and 6,396 ft. above the sea, 


. the air is warmer in summer and colder in winter 


than that of England; and the diurnal therm. range 
is great, amounting to 40°. June, July, and August 
are the hottest; December, January, and February 
the coldest months,—the mercury falling several 
degrees below zero F'ahr.; but the sun possesses 
sufficient power at mid-day to melt the surface of 
the snow, which, however, is again frozen at night. 
The seasons are very regular; the sky is unclouded, 
the air bright and clear, with scarcely any rain; in 
November a few showers are followed by snow; and 
from the middle of March till the lst of May, there 
is incessant rain, which melts the snow rapidly, and 
causes a sudden transition from winter to summer 
(with but little spring), when thunder and hail-storms 
occur; earthquakes are not unfrequent during winter 
in the immediate vicinity of the lofty ranges, but 
dre said to be unknown at Candahar. Prevailing 
winds, N.N.W. and W.; E. seldom; winter, calm; 
variable at breaking up of the season.* 

* Notes of observations, Ist April, 1838, to 31st March, 


1840, in Afghanistan.—(Caleutta Jour. Nat. Hist. 
¢ The Choora district (valley of the Pabur, 4,800 feet) 
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Cashmere valley, by its elevation (5,000 ft.), has 
a cool climate; in winter the celebrated lake is 
slightly frozen over, and the ground covered with 
snow to the depth of 2 ft.; hottest months, July and 
August, therm. 80 to 85° at noon, when the air is 
sometimes oppressive from want of circulation. 
But it is in the loftier regions that the peculiarities 
caused by altitude are most observable: at— 
Bussahir,—the climate varies from that of the 
intertropical at Rampoor, 3,260 ft.t above the sea, 
to that of the region of perpetual congelation: in 
arts bordering on the table-land of Tartary the air 
1s at one season characterised by aridity greater than 
that of the most scorching parts of the torrid zone. 
In October, and later in the year, when the winds 
blow with the greatest violence, woodwork shrinks 
and warps, and leather and paper curl up as if held 
to a fire; the human body exposed to those arid 
winds ina few minutes show the surface collapsed, 
and if long left in this condition life becomes extinct. 
Vegetation with difficulty struggles against their 
effects. Gerard found tracts exposed to them to 
have a most desolate and dreary aspect; not a 
single tree, or blade of green grass, was distinguish- 
able for near 30 m., the ground being covered with 
a very prickly plant, which greatly resembled furze 


in its withered state. This shrub was almost black, 
seeming as if burnt; and the leaves were so much 
parched from the arid winds of ‘Tartary, that they 
might be ground to powder by rubbing them be- 
tween the hands. ‘Those winds are generally as 
violent as hurricanes, rendering it difficult for the 
traveller to keep his feet. The uniform reports of 
the inhabitants represent the year as continual sun- 
shine, except during March and April, when there 
are some showers, and a few clouds hang about 
the highest mountains; but a heavy fall of rain or 
snow is almost unknown. ‘The excessive cold and | 
aridity on the most elevated summits cause the | 
snow to be there so light, loose, and powdery, that | 
it is continually swept like smoke through the air 
by the tempestuous winds. ‘The limit of perpet- 
ual congelation in Bussahir ascends to the north- 
ward. 

The direct rays of the sun are extremely hot at | 
great elevations: insomuch, that Jacquemont found 
the stones on the ground on the table-land of ‘I'ar- | 
tary, at an clevation of 15,000 or 16,000 ft., be- 
come so hot in sunshine, as to be nearly unbear- 
able by the hand; at an elevation of 18,000 ft., 
Gerard found the rays of the sun so oppressive that 
he was obliged to wrap his face in a blanket. 

At Bultt or Little Tibet the atmosphere is very 
clear and dry. But though rain is almost unknown, 
snow falls, and lies from the depth of 1 to 2 ft. 
The cold in the elevated parts is intense in winter; | 
on the high and unsheltered table-land of Deotsuh, | 
it at that season totally precludes the existence of | 
animal life. The heat in the lower parts in summer | 
is considerable, the therm.} ranging from 70 to 90° in | 
the shade at noon. 

At Ladakh the climate is characterised by cold 
and exccssive aridity. The snow-line is so usually 
high in Spiti and Ruphsu, at the south-eastern 
extremity of Ladakh, as to show the utter futility | 
of attempting to theorise respecting the so-called | 
isosthermal face in the present scanty and im- 
perfect state of our information as to the data from 
is a beautiful and fertile tract, with a delightful cb- | 
mate. 

t¢ Thornton's Gazetteer: Afghanistan, &c., vol. i., p. 120. | 
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which they should be determined. Gerard says, re- 
apecting Spiti, in lat, 32°, that the marginal limit 
of the snow, which, upon the sides of Chimborazo, 
occurs at 15,700 ft., is searcely permanent in Thibet 
at 19,000, and upon the southward aspect has no 
well-defined boundary at 21,000 ft.; and one sum- 


snow probably results, in part, from the very small 
quantity of moisture kept suspended in the highly 


the direct rays of the sun, the latter cause being in 
some degree dependent on the former. ‘ Wherever 
we go,” observes Gerard, “we find the sun’s rays 


September, at an elevation of 15,500 ft., a thermo- 
meter, resting upon the rocks, marked 158°; in 
another, at 14,500 ft., the instrument, placed on 
sand, marked 130°; and in a small tent, at an 
elevation of 13,000 ft., it indicated 110°, ‘These 
phenomena he attributed to the rarefaction and 
tenuity of the atmosphere, from elevation and the 


absence of moisture,—circumstances which allow of 


such immediate radiation of heat, that at the same 
moment there will be a difference of more than 
100° between places only a few hundred yards 
asunder, occasioned by the one receiving, and the 
other being excluded, from the direct rays of the 
sun, At Ruphsu, at the elevation of 16,000 ft., it 
freezes every night, even at Midsummer; but the 


DISEASES PECULIAR TO EUROPEANS AND TO INDIANS, 


mit, 22,000 ft. high, was seen by him to be free of 
snow on the last day in August. This absence of 


rarefied atmosphere, in part from the intense heat of 


oppressive.” In one instance, in the beginning of 
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jungle fever), which operates as a poison on 
the human system, and becomes rapidly 
fatal if not counteracted by mercury or 
some other poison, or unless the morbific 
matter be expelled, and the patient have 
strength of frame to survive the fever. 

The direct rays of a nearly vertical sun, 
and even those also of the moon, cause 
affections of the brain which are frequently 
fatal; and when not so, require removal 
to the temperate zone for their relief. 
The establishment of sanataria at elevated 
and healthy positions, has proved a great 
benefit to Anglo-Indians, who at Darjeeling, 
Simla, Landour, Mussooric, Mount Aboo, 
the Neilgherries, and other places, are 
enabled to enjoy a European tempcrature 
and exercisc,—to check the drain on the sys- 
tem from the cutaneous pores being always 
open,—to brace the fibres and tone the 
nerves, which become gradually relaxed by 
the long continuance of a high temperature. 
As India becomes more clear and cultivated, 
and facilities for locomotion by railroads and 


steam-boats are augmented, the health of 
Europeans will improve, and their progeny 
will derive a proportionate benefit: but it is 
doubtful whether there is any part of the 
country where a European colony would 
permanently thrive, so as to preserve for 


heat of the day so far countervails the cold of night, 
that the Lake Chamorereil is free from ice during 
the summer months, At Le, having an elevation of 
about 10,000 ft., frosts, with snow and sleet, com- 
mence early in September and continue until May; 
the therm. from the middle of December to February, 
ranges from 10 to 20°; even in June, the rivulets 
are often, at night, coated with ice. Moorcroft, during 


‘his Himalayan travels, found the therm., when ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays at mid-day in July, to range 
‘from 184 to 1440, The atmosphere is in general dry 
in all parts of the country. 

In the works of Gerard, Lloyd, Moorcroft, Vigue, 
Jacquemont, and Hooker, useful details are given 
on the meteorology of these lofty regions. 


The climate of India is not inimical to 
the European constitution: that of Bengal 
| and other low districts is very trying, espe- 
cially to those who do not follow a strictly 
temperate course in all things; but there 
are many instances of Englishmen living for 
a quarter of a century at Calcutta, and on 
returning to England, enjoying another 
quarter of a century of existence, pre- 
|| serving, to old age, a vigorous mental and 
bodily frame.* In the hot and moist parts 
‘of India, abdominal diseases,—in the warm 
and dry, hepatic action or congestion prevail. 
Exposure at night, especially to malaria or 
the effluvia arising from intense heat and 
decomposing vegetable and animal matter, 
causes a bilious remittent (popularly called 


*Mr, W. C. Blaquiere, for a long period police 
| magistrate at Calcutta, died there in 1854, et. 95: 
| he arrived at Bengal in 1774. 
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successive generations the stamina and 
energy of the northern races. 

The diseases that prevail among the 
Indians vary with locality: low, continued 
fever is most prevalent in flat, and rheu- 
matism in moist regions. Leprosy and 
other skin disorders are numerous among 
the poorest classes. Hlephaniiasis, or swell- 
ing of the legs; derri-berri, or enlargement 
of the spleen; torpidity of the liver, weak- 
ness of the lungs, and ophthalmia, are com- 
mon to all ranks and places: goitre is found 
among the hill tribes; cholera and influenza 
sometimes decimate large masses of the 
people. Numerous maladies, engendered by 
early and excessive sensuality, exist among 
rich and poor, and medical or chirurgical 
skill are consequently everywhere in great 
request. The inhabitants of India, gencrally 
speaking, except in the more elevated dis- 
tricts, have not the robust frames or well- 
wearing constitutions which result from an 
improved social state, or from the barbarism 
which is as yet free from the vices and 
defects of an imperfect civilisation: the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone do not enjoy 
a longevity equal to those who dwell in the 
temperate climates of the earth. 
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GEOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIA. 


Gro.ocy.—It will require many more years 
of scientific research before an accurate geo- 
logical map can be laid down for India.* 
Immense tracts covered with impenetrable 
forests,—the few Jiuropeans in the coun- 
try occupied with military and civil gov- 
ernmental duties,—the lassitude of mind 
and body which, sooner or later, oppresses 
the most energetic,—and the malaria which 
inevitably destroys those who attempt to 
investigate the crust of the earth, overrun 
with jungle, or immersed in swamp ;—these, 
and other obstacles render the prosecution 
of this science a matter of extreme difficulty. 
All that can*be attempted in a work of this 
nature is to collate the best known data, 
and arrange them iu outline, for reference 
and future systematic exposition.f 

Rerepresentatives of all the series found 
in Europe and other parts of the world, are 
traceable in India, Mr. Carter has indus- 
triously noted the observations of various 
investigators ; and the following summary is 
partly abstracted from his compilation :— 

OLDER METAMORPHIC STRATA.—Gneiss, Mica 
Schiste. Chlorite Schiste, Hornblende Schiste, Quartz 
Rock, Micaceous Slate, Fulcose Slate, Clay Slate, 
Granular Limestone. 

Gneiss.—Most general and abundant,—occurring 
in different parts of the Himalaya; Oodeypoor; near 
Baroda; Zillah Bahar; Rajmahal hills; Phoonda 
Ghaut; Northern Circars; and more or less through- 
out “peninsula” (? Deccan) to the Palghaut, and 
probably to Cape Comorin: it is frequently veined by 


| granite, contains in most places specular iron ore: 


beds of garnets common everywhere ; corundum in 
southern India, and beryl in Mysoor. Composition 
varied in texture, compactness, and with more or 
less mica; colour—speckled, black, brown, reddish 
gray to white; sometimes tinted green where chlo- 
rite replaces mica: when very fine-grained and de- 
composing, gneiss bears a close resemblance to finc- 
grained sandstone. 

Micu Schiste —Southern Mahratta country, and 
western extremities of Vindhya range, passes into 
micaceous slate at the Phoonda Ghaut: veined with 
quartz, but no granite: being associated with gneiss 
and hornblende schistes, they pass into each other. 

Chlorite Schiste—Southern Mahratta country: it 
also contains garnets. 


* The late eminent geologist, J. B. Greenough, has 
made an excellent beginning by his large map on_ this 
subject, and by the volumimous materials he collected. 

t See a yaluable Summary of the Geology of India, 
between the Ganges, the Indus, and Cape Comorin; by 
H. J. Carter, Asst. Surg. Bombay Establishment, Aug., 
3853: reprinted from Journal of Bombay British Asiatic 
Society, p. 156. 

+ In the neighbourhood of Calcutta a series of boring 
experiments to find water, were carried on at intervals 
between 1804 and 1833; the results were—artificial soil 
at surface; next, as follows: a light blue or gray-colourcd 
sandy clay, becoming gradually darker from decayed vege- 
table matter, until it passes at 30 ft. deep into a 2 ft. 
stratum of black peat, apparently formed by the debris of 
Sunderbund vegetation, which was once the delta of the 


Hornblende Schiste, forms the sides of the Neil 
gherries, where it is from five to seven miles in 
breadth: garnets found in it. Southern Mahratta 
country, Salem; and often passes into mica schiste 
on the Malabar coast. 

Quartz Rock.—Hills between Delhi and Alwur, 
and between Ajmere and Oodeypoor; mountains 
around Deybur Lake, Chittoor, and at the western 
part of the Vindhya range, with mica slate; south- 
ern Mahratta country; more or Jess in the granitic 
plains of Hydrabad, and in the droogs of Mysoor. 
rhe rock is compuct and granular in the Ajmere 
mountains; and of a red, violet, gray, or brown 
colour; brilliantly white in the Mahratta country, 
Mica is frequently disseminated throughout the 


rock in large masses; tale and chlorite, occasionally, | 


Micaceous Slate and Chiorite Slate.—Both at the 
Phoonda Ghaut; and the latter in the Mahratta 
country. ‘he micaceous occurs in the Indo-Gan- 
getic chain, Koonawur; and in the Soolumbur 
range, Oodeypoor. 


Clay Slate, appears to be of great thickness, and 
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considerable extent, viz., from the Arravulli range, 


the lower part of which is composed of this forma- 
tion; thence to Oodeypoor, vd the Soolumbur range, 
across the Durgawud valley to Malwa, on the Kist- 
nah; southern Mahratta country, Nellore; and in 
the Eastern Ghauts at Jungamanipenta, a ferrugi- 
nous clay-slate overlies the trap at Mahabulishwar. 
In the Arravulli it is massive, compact, and of a 
dark blue colour. The Soolumbur range is almost 
entirely composed of this and chlorite slates. Mica- 
ceous passes into clay-slate at the Phoonda, and, 
farther south, the Saltoor passes (Western Ghauts.) 
his also occurs at the Carrackpoor hills (Bahar), 


where the clay-slate is about twenty miles wide, and 


extends in the direction of the strata.{ 


PLuronic Rocks.— Granite, Dior ite or Greenstone, , 


Granitte.—Himalaya ; Ajmere and around Jeypoor, 
traversing the mountains in veins and dykes; the 
Arravulli range consists chiefly of granite, resting on 
slate; Mount Aboo; from Balmeer across the sands 
to Nuggur Parkur; the Gir; Girnar; between Oodey- 
Ee and Malwa, are all varieties: it extends mor. or 


ess southward to the Nerbudda; on that river be- 


tween Mundela and Amarkantak, Jubbulpoor, Kal- 


leenjur, Zillah Bahar, Carrackpoor hills; in Bha- — 


gulpore and Monghyr districts; near Baitool ; Nag- 


ore territory; Cuttack; Orissa; Northern Circars;_ 


ydrabad; between the Kistnah and Godavery ; 
Gooty; Neilgherries; Malabar coast at Vingorla; 
Coromandel] ; between Madras and Pondicherry; end- 


ing at Cape Comorin. The granitic rocks vary in | 
structure and composition, as they do in colour: | 
thus there are syenttic, pegmatitic, and protogenit. | 


It is gray at Ramteak in Nagpoor, red generally in 


Ganges; below the peat a black clay, and in this and the 
gray clay immediately above the peat, logs and branches 
of yellow and red wood, found in a more or less decaye 
state. In one instance only bones were discovered, at 28 
ft. deep. Under blue clays, at 50 to 70 ft. deep, kunkur 
and bagiri (apparently small land shells, as seen in DPE 
India.) At 70 ft. a seam of loose reddish sand,—79 a 
125 ft. beds of yellow clay predominate, frequently stl 
and pure like potter’s clay, but generally mixed with en 
and mica: horizontal strata of kunkur pass through, - 
resembling exactly those found at Midnapoor. : ste 
128 ft. a more sandy yellow clay prevails, which gra in 
ally changes to a gray, loose sand, becoming pact 
quality to the lowest depth yet reached (176 ft.), ee 
contains angular fragments, as large 48 peas, otaun 
felspar, 
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The struggle with a numerous enemy re- 
solved on following this system, was neces- 
sarily tedious and harassing, and required 
an incessant watchfulness in even minor 
operations; the slightest intermission being 
followed by disastrous consequences. Sir 
Colin and General Mansfield—men whose 
minds and bodies were models of sustained, 
disciplined power—maintained admirable 
order and accuracy in all their procecdings ; 
but officers in detached commands were oe- 
casionally betrayed into acts of fatal rashness. 

Sir Colin, after amply providing for the 
tenure of Lucknow, divided his force into 
columns, which were ordered to proceed 
by different routes converging on Bareilly. 
On the 9th of April, General Walpole, at 
the head of about 5,000 men of all arms, 
marched from Lucknow for the purpose of 
clearing the left bank of the Ganges, and 
securing the passage of the Ramgunega at 
Aligun), in anticipation of the arrival of the 
division under the commander-in-chief. On 
the 15th, General Walpole reached a jungle 
fort, named Royea, near the village of 
Rhodamow. 

Nirput Sing, the Rajpoot owner of the 
fort, was an old man and a cripple. He 
had as yet shown no hostility to the Bri- 
tish; but, according to the reports of our 
spies, he had just received a letter from 
the Begum, and had resolved on espousing 
her cause. On receiving the summons of 
General Walpole, he “did not come in, or 
send any satisfactory reply.”’* 

The attack on the fort was immediately 
commenced. General Walpole states, that 
he “sent forward some infantry in ex- 
tended order, to enable the place to be 
reconnoitred, when a heavy fire was im- 
mediately opened upon them, and an occa- 
sional gun.” ‘he consequence was, that 
the attemptcd examination was abandoned; 
and notwithstanding Sir Colin’s prolibi- 
tion of any attack on fortified places ex- 
cept with heavy artillery, part of the 42nd 
Highlanders and 4th Punjab regiment were 
suffered to attempt to storm the fort. It 
is said that they had nearly succeeded, and 
were desperately clambering up the walls, 
helping each other by hand and leg and fire- 
lock, when the general sent to desire them to 
retreat ; and Brigadier Hope, while engaged 


* General Walpole’s despatch, April 16th, 1858.— 
London Gazette, f uly 17th, 1858. 

+ Russell’s Diary tn India, vol. i., p. 393. 

t Russell.— Zimes, June 17th, 1858. 

§ Walpole’s despatch, April loth, 1808. 
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in restoring order and getting the men 
together to retire, was mortally wounded by 
a musket-ball, fired by a man posted in a 
high tree inside the walls, The brigadier 
said to his aide-de-camp, as he fell, “They 
have done for me: remember me to my 
friends ;” and died in a few seconds. As 
many men were lost in the retreat as 
in the advance. Lieutenant Willoughby, 
the brother to the officer who took a 
prominent part in firing the small-arm 
magazine at Delhi, was killed at the head 
of the Sciks; and the 42nd left Lieute- 
nants Douglas and Bramley behind, mor- 
tally wounded. Sergeant Simpson rushed 
back, and recovered both the bodies; and 
two men, in striving to rescue others of 
their comrades, were killed by the fire from 
the fort; which the triumphant garrison 
(whose numbers were stated, or guessed, at 
from 300 to 1,500) poured forth unceasingly, 
amid shouts and yells of victory. In this 
miserable business, above a hundred casual- 
ties occurred ; forty-two Highlanders and 
forty-six Seiks were killed or wounded, The 
fallen leaders were all popular men, espe- 
cially Adrian Tope; and the officers of the 
42nd and 93rd, “themselves in a state of 
furious wrath, and discontented with their 
gencral,” declared, “the fury of the men was 
so great, that they were afraid of mutiny, or 
worse, when poor Hope was buried !”?+ = ‘The 
“worse” than mutiny, here alluded to, is 
elsewhere cxplained as meaning personal 
threats against Walpole, for having need- 
lessly sacrificed many lives.{ Altogether, 
this first procedure against the mud forts 
of the chicfs of Oude, was cxtremely dis- 
couraging. 

After the withdrawal of the storming 


party, preparations were made for investing | 
the place, which was nothing more than a , 


wall enclosing some houses, with loopholes 
for musketry, some irregular bastions at the 
angles, and two gates, both on the same face 


of the work. ‘The cnemy disappeared during | 


the night; and in the morning the British 
marched in. ‘A few bodies which scemed 
to have been overlooked, and three large 
funeral fires, with the r¢mains of the bodies 
smouldering,”§ afforded all the cvidence 
that could be obtained as to the loss of life 
on the part of the encmy. Only five guns 
were found in the fort; but the track of 
wheels was followed to a deep well, down 
which other guns were supposed to have 
been thrown. 


On the 22nd of Apmil, General Walpole 
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had a successful encounter with a body of 
Rohileund rebels at Sirsa; and, on the 27th, 
he reached Tingree. Here the united 
force, under the commander-in -chief, crossed 
the Ramgunga by the bridge of boats 
which Walpole’s victory had prevented the 
enemy from destroying, and British troops 
sct foot in Rohileund for the first time 
since the mutiny. Sir Colin was anxious to 
conciliate the country-people by just and con- 
siderate dealings. The most stringent orders 
were issued against plundering; and it was 
no unusual thing to see the veteran gencral, 
with the flat of his sword, or a cudgel, 
personally chastising the thievish camp-fol- 
lowers. At Jellalabad (the first halt made 
in Rohileund) there was an old mud fort, 
which had been hastily abandoned by the 
enemy. A native official, who had acted as 
tehsildar (deputy-collector) to the Company, 
came in and surrendered himself, on the 
assurance of an oflicer (Captain Carey) that 
his life should be spared. Mr. Money, the 
civil officer with the force, seized the man, 
and ordered him to be hanged, which was 
accordingly done; the tehsildar meeting his 
fate “with calmness and even dignity ;” but 
declaring, with his last breath, that he had 
been snared by the false promise of a British 
officer. “Sir Colin was extremely indig- 
nant at the transaction, which he charac- 
terised in the severest way ;”* and spoke to 
Mr. Money in a sharp and decided tone, 
calculated to prevent such occurrences in 
the camp for the future. 

The force reached Shahjehanpoor on the 
80th of April, and found it recently evacu- 
ated by the Nana, who had gone to Bareilly 
to join Khan Bahadoor, the Begum of 
Oude, and Prince Feroze Shah of Delhi. 
The Moolvee of Fyzabad had proceeded to 
Mohumdee. Shahjehanpoor was half empty ; 
and the church, the English cantonments, 
and stations had been destroyed by the 
mutineers. On the 2nd of May, Sir Colin 
marched thence upon Bareilly, through an 
almost abandoned country, where the fields 
but too often bore no promise of a second 
crop. A few very old and very miserable 
people were alone seen in the villages; the 
houses were all fastened up, bolted, pad- 
locked, and deserted—a mortifying sight to 
a commander, who suffered no plunder and 


* RNussell.— Zimes, June 17th, 1858. Diary, vol.i., 
p. 398. ‘Lord Canning subsequently approved of 
fr. Money’s act, as he proved the man was a 
ringleader in rebellion. "—Ibid., p. 399. 
{ Despatch of Adjutant- general, May 6th, 1858. 
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no injury, that he could prevent, to be done 
to the unarmed natives; but a certain con- 
sequence of the conduct of the so-called 
“avenging columns,” sent forth at an early 
stage of the war, when few distinctions were 
made between the innocent and the guilty. 
While Sir Colin marched from the north, 
Brigadier John Jones came south from Mo- 
radabad ; and a third force, under Colonel 
II. Richmond Jones (lately commanded by 
General Penny), advanced from the west, to 
concentrate on what was now viewed as 
the metropolis of the revolt. General Penny 
was a good soldier and a careful Icader; 
but, blinded by false intelligence, he, “ for 
the sake of sparing his troops, neglected 
some common military precautions,” + and 
fell while leading a loosely-ordered night 
march through Budaon, at a village called 
Kukrowlee, from whence grape and mus- 
ketry were suddenly fired by an ambushed 
enemy. Penny, whose bridle-hand was 
probably disabled, scems to have been car- 
ried by his frightened horse into the midst 
of a party of Ghazis hidden in a ditch, by 
whom he was killed, and several other 
officers and men were wounded. The village 
was shelled, and carricd by the bayonet, 
and the dead body of the general was found 
stripped and covered with wounds. 
Bareilly.—On the 5th of May, the united 
force advanced upon Bareilly; and an out- 
lying suburb, two miles from the city, was 
attacked by some Seik companies, followed 
by the 42nd and 79th regiments. The 
Sciks pressed forward to explore a ruined 
mass of one-storied houses in front of the 
British lines; but finding themselves ex- 
posed to a heavy fire of musketry from 700 
or 800 concealed matchlockmen, they fell 
back in disorder on the advancing High- 
landers, closely followed by a body of Ghazis 
—yrey-bearded, elderly men, who, sword in 
hand, with small round bucklers on the left 
arm, and green cummerbunds, rushed out 
with bodies bent and heads low, waving 
their tulwars with a circular motion in the 
air, and uttering their war-cry—“ Bismillah 
Allah! deen, deen!’ (Glory to Allah ! 
the faith, the faith!) At first, the fana- 
tics were mistaken for Seiks, whose passage 
had already disturbed the British ranks. 
But Sir Colin was close beside the 42nd, 
and had just time to say, “Steady, men, 
steady! Closeup the ranks. Bayonet them 
as they come.” <A short but sanguinary 
struggle ensued. Colonel Cameron was 
pulled off his horse, and only saved by the 
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Brigadier Walpole was also seized by two 
or three Ghazis, and received two cuts 
on the hand; but he was rescued by the 
quick bayonets of the 42nd; and, in a few 
ninutes, the dead bodies of the devoted 
band (183 in number), and some cighteen 
or twenty wounded on the British side, 
were all the tokens left of the struggle.* 
While the Ghazis were making their 
fierce onslaught im front, the hostile 
cavalry swept among the sick and camp- 
followers in the rear, and seemed as if 
they intended to make a dash at the 
baggage, but were soon driven off by the 
fire of the British guns. The movement 
had, however, created a panic among the 
camel-drivers and bazaar people; and 
elephants, bullocks, camels, and horses 
rushed wildly across the plan. Mr. Rus- 
sell, Sir David Baird, and Captain Alison 
scrambled out of their dhoolies on to their 
horses, and rode off, very scantily clad, to 
the shelter of the guns, hotly pursued by the 
sowars, by whom “the special correspon- 
dent”’t was severely wounded, but rescued 
through the devotion of his native servants. 


* Sir Colin himself had a nairow escape. As he 
was riding from one company to another, his eye 
caught that of a Ghazi, who lay, tulwar in hand, 
feigning death, just before him. Guessing the ruse, 
he called to a soldier, “ Bayonet that man.” The 
Highlander made a thrust at him; but his weapon 
would not enter the thick cotton quilting of the 
Ghazi’s tunic; and the impostor was just springing 
to his feet, when a Seik, with “a whistling suoke 
of his sabre, cut off the Ghazi’s head with one blow, 
ag if it had been the bulb of a poppy !’—Lkussell’s 
Diary in India, vol. in, p. 14. 

+ Mr. Russell was lame from the kick of a horse ; 
Sir David Baird was ill of a fever; and Captain 
Alison suffering from small-pox. At this time Sir 
Colin had no staff: he had “ used-up” more than one 
set of officers completely; and Captain Hope John- 
stone alone remained with General Mansfield.— 
Times, July 6th, 1858. 

t Despatch of Sir C. Campbell, May 8th, 1858, — 
London Gazette, July 28th, 1858, Sir Colin’s ap- 
proval was gieatly valued, because of the conscien- 
tiousness with which it was given. He never 
courted popularity by lavish praise; and the manner 
in which he abstained from recommending officers 
for the Victoria medal, was often discussed as a 
grievance in his camp. It is probable that the 
spirit of the order seemed to him injudicious, as 
tempting men to seek for distinction by a single 
daring act, rather than by steady perseverance in 
ordinary duty. In his own breast, physical courage 
was an instinct which required repression rather 
than encouragement; and he sedulously checked 
every approach to fool-hardiness in both officers 
and men. At this time, moreover, there was a 

reat tendency to vulgarise the decoration by its too 
hasty and indiscriminate bestowal. One man was 
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it was believed they were concentrating 
upon some point in the city; and Sir 
Colin, not deeming it advisable to expose 
troops, exhausted with thirst and intense 
heat, to the fatigue and hazard of a series 
of street fights, secured the cantonments 
and advanced posts, and biveuacked for the 
night on the tentless plain. 

Brigadier John Jones arrived with his 
column from Moradabad (which city the 
rebels evacuated at his approach), and took 
up his position on the north side of 
Bareilly, just as the conflict in the suburbs 
terminated. The commander-in-chief, when 
he advanced into the cantoument on the 
following morning, heard the welcome 
sound of the brigadier’s guns; and declared 
that “this officer had obeyed his instruc- 
tions with great judgment and spirit; de- 
feated a portion of the enemy on the 5th 
instant, taking three guns; and finding 
himsclf resisted on his approach to the 
town on the 6th, took three more which 
were in position against him; entered the 
town, and took three advanced positions 
without delay.” On the morning of the 7th, 


alleged to have received it for running his sword 
through the bedy of a dying Ghazi, who stood at 
bay in a patch of jungle. Another was recom- 
mended for it by is comrades, because he “ was 
the sergeant who served out the grog.”—Zimes, 
April 2nd, 1859, Among many instances of the 
unsatisfactory manner in which the Victoria Cross 
was given and withheld, may be cited the case of 
Major Anderson (20th N.1.), the assistant-commis- 
sioner of Lucknow, and one of the annalists of the 
siege. ‘This oflicer maintained his own house, as an 
outpost, from the 30th of June tll the 22nd_ of 
November, 1857. Until the relief in September, he, 
with only ten men of HM. 82nd, and ten volun- 
teers held a sand-bag breastwork four-and-a-half 
feet high, fiom which a 9 and an 18-pounder gun 
had been withdrawn, as artillerymen could not load 
them, on account of the deadly fire from the adja- 
cent houses. General Outram, on his. arrival, 
erected a battery on the spot, where Major (then 
Captain) Anderson continued till the end of the 
siege. The men were relieved every week. He 
remained there nearly five months, employed, day 
and night, in the defence; and having, besides, to 
chop wood, cook, wash his own clothes, and dig in 
the outworks; and all this in a building on which 
nine guns of different sizes were constantly playing. 
A desperate attempt was made hy the enemy to 
escalade this outpost; but was most gallantly re- 
pulsed. Brigadier Inglis, in his memorable despatch, 
and the various chronicles of the siege, have borne 
testimony to the patient, unflinching zeal of Major 
Anderson; yet When an opportunity occurred for 
conferring on him an honourable distinction, his 
services were left unnoticed. ‘The occasion was 
this, The pillars of the verandah of his house 
were shot away, and a civilian (Mr. Capper) was 


| the concentration of the coluinns was accom- 
_ plished, excited much admiration for the! 


commander-in-chief?s power of organisa- 
tion. All partics concurred in Jauding the 


recognised representative and legitimate 


‘descendant of their former rulers. 


Tlie chief events of this important cam- 
paign have now peen narrated. At its 
close, the rebels had ceased to possess a 


masterly manner in which the three} single city or fortified town. The British 
columns were brought to bear on a great| flag had been replanted on the towers of 
city, which, though without walls, was be-| Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpoor, Bareilly, and 
lieved to be filled by thousands of men,! numerous less important places, by dint of 


"infidel, 


who, hopeless of victory, only desired to 
die in a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
A powerful and well-organised 
force was needed to crush these dangerous | 


extraordinary cfforts, which had been at- 
tended with no less extraordinary success. 
Mutinous troops, rebel princes, aud re- 
volted citizens, had becn overcome by men 


he" 


foes, with little loss of the lives Sir Colin | fighting on a foreign soil, with frames tried 
was so chary of imperilling. He succeeded | by an uncongenial climate, and liable to be 
in convincing Khan Bahadoor of the fruit-| prostrated, amid the din of battle, by sun- 
lessuess of protracting the struggle; and/ stroke, fever, and pestilence. Compassed 


the consequence was, that he and the other | about by danger and discouragement, they 


rebel leaders fled, leaving the city to fall] had steadily held on their coursc—plodding 
| an easy prize into the hands of the! wearily through sandy plains; wading 


British, through swamps, or groping among dense 

The great political advantage gained by | jungles often filled with ambushed foes; 
the reoccupation of Bareilly, was enhanced | fighting battles and besieging citics, as it 
by the precautions taken by the com-| were, incidentally; until, in June, 1858, 
mander-in-chicf to check plunder (for|when no more pitched battles remained to 
which there was comparatively but little} be fought, nor cities to be besieged, the 
opportunity, as the fugitives had removed | victors might well retire to rest in their 
all available property), and by the procla- | cantonmeuts for a short season. 
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OF THE ET. COMPANY; PROCLAMATION OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA, NOV., 1858; CONCLUSION. 


Tne course of action aflopted by Sir Colin! followed in the Doab, after the battle of 
Campbell, in July, 1858, for the reduction! Cawnpoor. By never committing the troops 
of Oude, was similar to that which he had | to a forward movement until they could be 


completely buried under the ruins. Major Anderson, | alive. A corporal who shared the perilous enterprise, 
with three other persons, immediately set to work to | received the Victoria medal asareward. The major, 
rescue the entombed man; and after labouring for | who commanded and co-operated with him, remained 
three-quarters of an hour, under a heavy fireof round | undecorated. Of course, a case like this can only 
shot and musketry, succeeded im getting him out be accounted for as occurring through inadvertence. 
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supported on every side, he converted a 
march into a thorough process of occu- 
pation; and, at the beginning of the year 
1859, was able to report to the governor- 
general, that there was “no longer even 
a vestige of rebellion in Oude.’’* 

The campaign was wearisome to the 
troops; but at its close, nothing remained 
for them to do, except to continue the 
pursuit of the few insurgent leaders who 
seemed resolved never to be taken alive. 
This small number included the noblest, 
bravest, and ablest of the rebels—such as 
the Begum of Oude, with a small band of 


devoted Rajpoots; Prince Feroze Shah, of 


Delhi; and Khan Bahadoor Khan: it like- 
wise comprehended the Nana, and_ his 
hateful associate, Azim Oollah; both of 
whom were of course beyond the pale 
of mercy. ‘Their cruel treachery at Cawn- 
poor was denounced by the Begum, and 
Prince Feroze Shah, as having brought 
& curse on the native cause. Yet the offer 
of £15,000 failed to induce the people 
to betray the Nana; and when, at the close 
of 1858, his fortunes were utterly desperate, 
a till chief, named the rajah of Churda, 
sheltered him and his family for weeks in 
his jungle fort, and, on the approach of the 
British troops, fled with him into the 
Terai, the atmosphere of which was _pesti- 
lential to natives, and fatal to Europeans. 
There were, however, exceptional cases, in 
which rebel chiefs icll through the treachery 
of two or three compromised individuals, 
The first of these betrayals was that of 
the Moolvee of Lucknow or Fyzabad, 
for whose apprehension £5,000 and a 
free pardon was offered. On the 15th of 
June, he arrived before Powayne, a small 
town, sixteen miles north of Shahjehanpoor. 
The rajah of the place was, it is said, ex- 
tremely anxious to improve his position 
with the British, which he had reason to 


* Lord Clyde’s despatch of January 7th, 1859. 

+ Russell.— 7imes, February 11th, 1859. 

} At page 233; where a mistake has been made in 
the name of the rajah, arising from the confusion 
which existed in the accounts sent home to Eng- 
land at the time the erroneous paregraph was 

ublished. Lall Madhoo Sing is the name of the 
Rajah of Amethie ; Bainie Madhoo Sing, that of the 
Rana of Shunkerpoor. 

§ One of the causes which are said to have strength. 
ened the resolve of Bainie Madhoo, is as follows :— 
‘A kinsman and great friend of his resided, at the 
time of the outbreak, on his estates between Alla- 
habad and Futtehpoor. The commissioner (Chester), 
aware of his character, wrote to him to say that he 
was to remain in his house, and give us such uid as 
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fear was a dangerous one; therefore he 
caused the Moolvee to be shot while en- 
gaged ina parley; delivered over the dead 
body to the neareat British magistrate, and 
received the blood-money.+ 

Among the chief leaders who surrendered 
themselves to the commander-in-chief, was 
the head of a powerful Rajpoot clan—Lall 
Madhoo Sing, of Amethie. Sir Colin (or 
rather Lord Clyde, for he had by this time 
been made a peer, in acknowledgment of 
the public service rendered by the relief of 
Lucknow) appeared before the fort of 
Amethie on the 11th of November, 1858 ; 
but hostile operations were stayed by the 
submission of the rajah, whose antecedents 
have been already related,t and who pro- 
tested against the decree for the dis- 
armament of his followers and surrender of 
his arms; urging, with truth, that his fort 
had sheltered English men, women, and 
children when in danger; and_ his arms, 
which were very few, had been used for 
the same purpose. He likewise complained 
boldly of the seizure of his property at 
Benares, and the refusal of all redress or 
explanation of the matter. 

Bainie Madhoo, the Rana of Shunkerpoor 
(another Rajpoot of similar rank to Lall 
Madhoo Sing, and whose son had married 
the daughter of Kooer Sing), abandoned 
his fort on the approach of Lord Clyde 
(November 15th), and marched off, with 
his adherents, treasure, guns, women, and 
baggage, to join the Begum of Oude and 
Biryis Kudder, who was, he sud, his lawful 
sovereign, and must be obeyed as such. 
He proved his sincerity at heavy cost; for 
though offered his life, his lands, the re- 
dress of injuries, the full investigation of 
yrievances—hic rejected all, and became a 
homeless wanderer in the Terai, for the 
sake of the Begum and her son, to whom 
he had sworn fealty.§ 


he could render. He did so: he provided coolies, 
transport, and stores for our troops. Some Sikhs 
quarrelled with his villagers; and in the fight, it is 
said, a few men lost their lives. The zemindar wae 
called in to Futtehpoor, and he and his elder son 
were hanged. ‘Lhe second son fled to Bainie Madhoo 
for protection, and was assured that he would never 
be abandoned. Qut of the 223 villages on Bainic 
Madhoo’s estates, 119 were taken from him on the 
second revision, after annexation; but, as he was 
assured that any complaints of unjust treatment in 
former days, would be considered in the event of 
his submission, it must be svpposed he had some 
strong personal feeling at work [to account] for the 
extraordinary animosity he has displayed against 
us.”— Russell: Zmes, }, anuary 17th, 1859, 
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Dabee Bux, Rajah of Gondah, was another 
of the most determined rebels. A native 
chief predicated of him and of Bainie Mad- 
hoo, that they would not surrender— the lat- 
ter because he had promised not to desert 
Birjis Kudder (and he never broke his word) ; 
the former because he was fond of fighting, 
and had done nothing else all his life.* 

Nirput Sing, of Royea, a Rajpoot chief of 
inconsiderable rank before the mutiny, raised 
himself to eminence by the unflinching re- 
solve with which he stood aloof from pro- 
oclamations and amnesties; partly, perhaps, 
because they were so vaguely worded, and 
so tampered with,t as to inspire little confi- 
dence in the intentions of the British 
government for the better administration of 
India. 
that he had vowed (alluding to his crippled | 
condition), “that as God had taken some of ; 
his members, he would give the rest to his 
country.” t 

Tantia ‘I'opee held out, fighting as he 
fled, and flying as he fonght,§ until the 
7th of April, 1859, when he was captured 
while asleep in the Parone jungles, ten 
miles from Scepree, by the treachery of 
Maun Sing; heavily ironed, tried by court- 
martial, and hanged. His bearing was calm 
and fearless to the last: he wanted no trial, he 
said, being well aware that he had nothing 
but death to expect from the British gov- 
ernment. He asked only that his end 
might be speedy, and that Ins captive family 
might not be made to suffer for transactions 
in which they had had no share. 


* Since the above page was written, the prediction 
has been verified. In November, 1859, Jung Baha- 
dur marched his forces into the Terai, and en- 
countered Bainie Madhoo, who, with 1,200 men, 
withstood the Goorkas, but was killed with half his 
followers. ‘The death of the Gondah Rajah, and the 
surrender of the Gondah Ranee, with ecighty-nine 
followers, have been officially reported. Also the 
deaths of Bala Rao, of Cawnpoor; General Khoda 
Buksh, Hurdeo Purshaud, Chuckladar of Khyrabad, 
and many others.—7Z'imes, January 21st, 1860. 

+ Certain leading civilians, although “old, valued, 
and distinguished” public servants, evinced their 
repugnance to the amnesty in a most inexcusable 
manner. Mr. Russell gives a case in point. “It 
will be credited with difficulty, that a very dis- 
tinguished officer of the government, whose rank in 
the councils of ths Indian empire is of the very 
highest, actually suggested to one of the officers 
charged with the ee of Oude, that he should 
not send the proclamation till he had battered down 
the forts of the chiefs; and yet he did so. Had a 
military officer so far contravened the orders of his 
superior, nothing could save him from disgrace and 
the loss of his commission. A more disgraceful 
suggestion could scarcely have been made to a man 
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It was currently reported of him, | 


AND TANTIA TOPEE. 


Maun Sing himself had been driven, 
many mouths earlier, from his pretended 
neutrality by Melndie Hussein, who had 
suinmoned him, in the name of the Begum 
of Oude, to join her cause in person, at the 
head of his retainers; and not receiving a 
satisfactory answer, had besieged him in 
his fort of Shahgun}; whereupon the in- 
triguer had been compelled to seek aid 
from the British, and decisively join the 
cause which, by that time (July, 1858), was 
beyond question the stronger. ‘This chief 
and his brother, Rugber Sing, have played 
a winning game, in a manner quite consis- 
tent with the account of their previous 
lives, given by Colonel Sleeman. Melmdie 
Hussem, “a fine, tall, portly man, with 
very agreeable face;” his uncle, Meer 
Dost Ali, and several other of the Oude 
Jeaders, surrendered themselves into the 
hands of the commander-in-chief in Jan- 
uary, 1859, encouraged by the conciliatory 
tone the government had gradually been 
induced to assume. “I was twenty-five 
years in the service of the King of Oude,” 
said Mehndie Hussein as he entered the 
British camp; evidently implying that he 
could not, as a man of honour, help fighting 
in the cause of one he had served so long. 
Lord Clyde behaved with frank courtesy to 
the fallen chiefs; invited them to be seated ; 
and expressed his hope that they would 
now settle down as good subjects of the 
British Crown. “I have been fifty years a 
soldier,” he said; “and I have seen enough 
of war to rejoice when it js at an end.” 


of honour; one more ruinous to our reputation, 
more hurtful to our faith, certainly could not be 
imayined.’— Zimes, December 21st, 1858. 

{ Russell.— mes, February 11th, 1858. Nirput 
Sing is said to have been slain at the same time as 
Bainie Madhoo. 

§ Mr. Russell, December 4th, 1858, wrote—‘ Our 
very remarkable friend, Tantia ‘Topee, is too 
troublesome and clever an enemy to be admired. 
Since last June he has kept Central India in a fever. 
He has sacked stations, plundered treasuries, emptied 
arsenals, collected armies, lost them; fought battles, 
lost them; taken guns from native princes, lost 
them; taken more, lost them: then his motions 
have been like forked lightning; for weeks he has 
marched thirty and forty miles route He has 
crossed the Nerbudda to and fro; he has marched 
between our columns, behind them, and before 
them. Ariel was not more subtle, aided by the 
best stage mechanism. Up mountains, over rivers, 
through ravines and valleys, amid swamps, on he 
goes, backwards and forwards, and sideways and 
zig-zag ways—now falling upon a post-cart, and 
carrying off the Bombay mails—now looting a vil- 
lage, headed and turned, yet evasive as Proteus.”— 
Times, January 17th, 1859. 
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Shah, of Delhi: his military daring, hair- 
breadth escapes, and skilful horsemanship, 
are spoken of with admiration; and even 
Anglo-Indian journals (the Delhi Guzelte, 
for instance) plead his cause, urging his 
reported intercession on behalf of the Kuro- 
pean ladies and children massacred at Delhi 
by the mutinous sepoys of the Nast India 
Company. Few persons, now, but would 
regret to hear that the prince had perished 
either by jungle fever or the hands of the 
executioner. A still stronger interest at- 
taches to the Begum of Oude; of whom it 
has been said, that she, “like all the women 
who have turned up in the insurrection, has 
shown more sense and nerve than all her 
generals together.” + 

The fate of the Nana and Azim Oollah 
is still a matter of uncertainty. It is said 
they are both dead of jungle fever; but 
nothing short of the identification of the 
bodics, will quench the desire for their cap- 
ture cherished by the British public. 

No estimate has been attempted of the 
number of insurgents who have perished by 
the civil sword; indeed, there are no records 
from which a trustworthy approximation 
could be framed. It is a subject on which 
few but those personally interested possess 
even limited information; and they, of 
course, are silent as the grave. 

In the middle of the year 1858, Mr. 
Russell wrote—“ Up to this time, there 
has certainly been no lack of work for the 
executioner. Rajahs, vawabs, zemindars, 
have been ‘strung up’ or ‘polished off’ 

* See p. 330, ante. t Times, Nov. 29th, 1858. 

t Russell’s Diary, vol. i., p. 214.—TZimes, Jul 
19th, 1858; January 17th, 1859. An Umballah 
civilian boasted to Mr. Russell, that he had hanged 
fifty-four men in a few hours for plundering a village; 
enjoyed the work, and regretted that he had not had 
“ more of it.”— Diary, vol. ii., p. 82. 

§ Friend of India, November 18th, 1858. 

\| See account of proceedings of Renaud, when he 
moved from Allahabad in advance of Havelock’s 


force: p. 374, unfe; and Russell, ii., 402. 
q For instance. Colonel Bourchier, of the Bengal 


“the special commissioners, who, halter in 
hand, followed in the wake of our armies,” 
with excited passions, and “armed with 
absolute and irresponsible power.’ t 

At the close of the year 1858, their pro- 
ceedings were denounced even in Calcutta, 
and they themselves became “the objects 
of incessant attack. Some of them, it is 
said, spilt blood like water. Many were 
inattentive to the rules of evidence. One 
stated, on a# requisition made by govern. 
meut, that he had sentenced ‘about’ 800, 
but had kept no exact aecount.”§ The 
excesses of civilians cannot, however, throw 
into the shade those committed by military 
leaders ; some of the most notorious of which 
were perpetrated before the fearful provoca- 
tion given at Cawnpoor ;|| while others were 
prevented by the humanity of civilians at- 
tached to the forces. 

The sentence of government on certain 
influential leaders, whose names have been 
mentioned in previous chapters, remains to 
be stated. The Nawab of Furruckabad came 
voluntarily to head-quarters. A price of 
£10,000 had been sect upon his person ; and 
he was expressly shut out, by proclamation, 
from all favour and amnesty, on accountof his 
being deemed, in some measure, responsible 
for the massacre of women and children at 
Futtehghur. On being reminded by the 
commissioucr, Major Barrow, of the posi- 
tion in which he stood ; the nawab replied— 
“The best proof I can give that I do not 
consider myself guilty 1s, that I come here 
to take my trial, though you have already 
pronounced me guilty, and I have to prove 
my imnocence.” In this, however, le failed, 
notwithstanding the strongly favourable tes- 
timony of two Christian ladies (mother and 
daughter), the wives of British officers; who 
had been known to the nawab in former 
artillery, blamed Mr. Sapte, the civil officer with his 
column, for not calling on him to punish the town 
of Khoorja, on account of a headless skeleton found 
outside that place, near Alighur; which Colonel 


Bourehier took to be that of a European female, 
and Mr. Sapte that of a sepoy. ‘The case gave 


rise to some discussion; and Mr. Sapte asked— | 


“Even had the skeleton been that of a European, 
would it have been just to have shelled the town, 


and indiscriminately killed men, women, and chil. | 


dren, the innocent and the guilty? An officer pro- 
posed this."—Lytend of India, Nov. 11th, 1858, 
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times, and were received in his zenana at 
the outbreak. The special commission as- 
sembled for his trial at Furruckabad, found 
him guilty of being “accessory after the 
fact,” to the murder of the Europeans, and 
sentenced him to be hanged ; but the gov- 
ernor-general commuted the sentence to 
banishment from India for life, because the 
nawab had surrendered on the faith of the 
written assurance of Major Barrow, that 
he would be pardoned, if not personally 
concerned in the murder of English people. 
The life of the nawab was therefore spared : 
he was allowed to take leave of his children, 
but vot of his wife; was heavily fettered, 
lifted into a covered cart, and £100* given 
to him, wherewith to provide for his future 
subsistence when he should arrive at Mecca, 
his self-chosen place of cxile. 

The life of the Nawub of Banda was 
spared by government, and a pension of 
4,000 rupees per annum allotted for his 
subsistence. The Rajahs of Banpore and 
Shahghur surrendered, and were directed 
to reside at Lahore under official control. 
The Rajah of Mithowlee, a sick, old man, 
has been transported to the Andamans. 

The Nawab of Jhujjur,t and the Rajah of 
Bullubghur, were both executed at Dell, 
although they pleaded that they had aided 
the fugitive Europeans as far as they could, 
but had been powerless to resist the sepoys. 

Khan Bahadoor Khan, of Bareilly, held 
out in the Terai until the close of 1859; and 
then, hemmed in by*the Goorkas on one 
side, and the British forces on the other, 
was captured by Jung Bahadur, The 
Khan is described as an old man, with a 
Jong white beard, bent double with rheu- 
matic fever. His life 1s considered forfeited 
by his alleged compheity in the Bareilly 
murders, but his sentence is not yet pro- 
nounced. Mummoo Khan surrendered him- 
self, having been previously dismissed the 
service of the Begum, “for want of courage 
and devotion.”{ Oomar Sing (the brother 
of Kooer Sing) has surrendered ; so also has 


* The forfeited pension of the nawab exceeded 
£10,000 per annum, besides accidental stipends 
accruing to him by lapses, as well as several houses, 
gardens, jaghires, villages, and lands, which were 
granted or secured to the family, in consideration of 
the cession of the province of Furruckabad to the 
Company in 1802.--Russell: Zines, Aug. 20th, 1858. 

+ The Nawab of Jhujjur was hanged cn the 23rd 
of September, 1857. A visitor, then staving in 
Delhi, enters in her diary, that her host, “ Captain 
Garstin, went to see the execution, and said the 
nawab was a long time dying. The provost-mar- 
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NAWAB OF FURRUCKABAD—KHAN BAHADOOR KHAN. 


Jowallah Persaud, one of the Nana’s chief 
leaders. At the close of the year 1859, the 
Begum and Feroze Shah were the only 
leaders of any note still at liberty. The 
prince was believed to have escaped into 
Bundelcund, with a very small following. 
The Begum had less than 1,500 adherents, 
“half-armed, half-fed, and without artil- 
lery.” 

Into the history of British India, in the 
year 1859, the writer does not attempt to 
enter. The date of his conclusion is a 
twelvemonth earlier. He has narrated the 
rise and progress of the Mogul Empire and 
of the East India Company; aud his task 
now terminates with the expatnation of 
the last of the Moguls in a convict ship to a 
semi-Chinese prison, and the extinctionof the 
sovereignty of the Merchant Adventurers. 
The two events were nearly simultaneous. 

After a protracted captivity, the King of 
Delhi was brought to trial. The guarantee 
given by Hodson for life and honourable 
treatment, was regarded just so far as to save 
an octogenarian from the hands of the cxe- 
cutioner: how he survived the humiliation, 
terror, grief, hardships, insufficient food, 
and filth, of which Mr. Layard and others 
were eye-witnesses, 18 extraordinary, The 
trial was conducted by Major Harriott, of 
the 3rd Native cavalry—-the deputy judge 
advocate-general, whose proceedings in 
connection with the Meerut outbreak 
have been noticed.|| The European  offi- 
cers, who desired to give testimony in favour 
of their men, had been then peremptorily 
silenced ; and evidence, exculpatory of the 
King of Delhi, was now received im a 
manner which convinecd his servants that, 
to offer it, would be to peril their own 
lives, without benefiting their aged master. 
Major Harriott announced, at the onset, his 
intention of leaving “no stone unturned” 
to present the evidence against the prisoner 
in its strongest hgbt; and he kept his word. 

Important statements—such as that no- 
ticed in the Friend of India (Oct. 8th, 


shal who performed this revolting duty, had put to 
death between 400 and 500 wretches since the 
siege, and was now thinking of resigning his office. 
The soldiers, inured to sights of horror, and 
inveterate against the sepoys, were said to have 
bribed the executioner to keep them along time 
hanging, as they liked to see the criminals dance a 
‘Pandies’ hornpipe, as they termed the dying 
atruggles of the wretches.”— Ars. Cooplund, p. 269. 

{ Times, January 14th, 1860. 

§ Times, January 30th, 1860. 

| See pages 144 and 264, ante. 
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1857), that the prisoner had endeavoured 
to interfere on behalf of the Cawnpoor cap- 
tives, and had “suggested to Nana Sahib, 
that he should treat them well”—were not 
inquired into; andthe wretched king, pros- 
trate in extreme weakness, was, for twenty- 
one days, compelled to attend the court, being 
occasionally roused by his gaolers from the 
stupor natural to extreme age, to listen to 
the charges brought against him, Among 
the witnesses was his late confidential 
physician, whose “life was guaranteed, on 
the condition of his answering, satisfactorily, 
such questions as might be put to him.”* 

The king’s brief defence was, that he had 
been perfectly helpless in the hands of the 
mutincers; that he had opposed them as 
long as he was able, by closing the gate- 
way under the palace windows; by giving 
warning to the European commandant of 
the palace guards; and by sending an ex- 
press to the lieutenant- governor at Agra,t 
stating what had occurred: all of which he 
was admitted to have done. 

With regard to the European massacre, 
he declared that he had thrice interfered to 
prevent it at the hazard of lis own hie, 
which, together with that of Zeenat Mahal, 
was threatened by the sepoys; and that he 
never gave his sanction to the slaughter. 
Of the greater part of the mass of orders 


/ and proclamations brought im evidence 


against him, he declared he had no recol- 
lection whatever. In conclusion, he re- 
minded the court of his refusal to accom- 
pany the scpoys, and voluntary surrender. 

Major Harriott commented on the evi- 
dence, in an address of three hours’ dura- 
tion; in the course of which he adduced 
much irrelevant matter; drew some de- 
ductions, which were cvidently foregone 
conclusions regardiug the cause of the 
mutiny; aud endeavoured, at considerable 
length, to demonstrate, that neither “ Mus- 


- gulman nor Hindoo had auy honest objec- 


tion to the use of the greased cartridges” — 


an assertion intended to vindicate his own 


conduct at Meerut. 

The court found the king guilty, as a 
“false traitor” and a rebel to the British 
government; and as an accessory to the 
massacre. Sir John Lawrence concurred 
in the finding of the court; and suggested, 
that “the prisoner be transported beyond 

* Sir John Lawrence's letter to governor-general, 
April 29th, 1858. + See page 159, ante. 


$ Major Harriott quitted India shortly afterwards, 
and died suddenly at Southampton, on landing 
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the seas as a felon, and be kept in some 
island or settlement, where he will be 
entirely isolated from all other Moham- 
medans.”t He refuted Major Harriott’s 
assumptions respecting pretexts and causes 
of disaffection ; declaring, that the cartridge 
question had been the proximate cause of 
the mutiny, and nothing else; that the 
Native army did really believe that a sinis- 
ter, but systematic, attempt was about to 
be made on their caste; and he accounted 
for “the bitter mistrust” evinced at Meerut, 
by the fact, that the cartndges which the 
3rd cavalry refused to accept, were enveloped 
in paper of a different colour to that pre- 
viously used. 

A difficulty arose, as to where to send the 
old king. The Andaman Islands were pre- 
occupied ; for when the Draconian policy of 
death for every degree of mutiny gave place 
to a more discriminating system, trans- 
poitation was substituted in the case of 
the less guilty offenders ; and a penal settle- 
ment for sepoys was formed on those islands. 

The propricty of isolating the king from 
any Indian community being much insisted 
on, British Kaffraria was proposed for his 
place of exile; but the Cape colonists (who 
had resolutely refused to receive Huropean 
convicts) declined to admit even an Indian 
state prisoner. At length, a station in 
Burmah, named Tonghoo, 800 miles inland 
from Rangoon (represented as a most deso- 
late and forlorn district), was selected ; and 
the king, on the 4th of December, 1858, 
with Zeenat Mahal, Jumma Bukht and his 
half-brother Shah Abbas (a mere child), 
with some of the ladies of the zenana, em- 
barked in H.M. steamship Megera. The 
destination of the captives was kept secret 
until after their departure. 

The general impression &t Calcutta ap- 
pears to have been, that the Great Mogul 
had been very cleverly dealt with. 


The | 


Calcutta correspondent of the’ Zimes (uot | 


Mr. Russell), after descnbing the manner 
in which the king was caried on board, 
remarked— Two hundred years ago, the 
agents of the East India Company stood 
before this man’s ancestor, then the abso- 
lute ruler of 100,000,000 of people, with 
folded hands, begging permission to exist 
at a single town upon the coast. As the 


natives say, it was the foothold granted to a | 


from the K.1. mail-packet, in March, 1859. It 
was stated in the newspapers that £30,000 were 
found in his baggage; and that he left property to 
a nephew to the amount of £100,000. 


| out of tle revenues of India. 
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giant.” But the same storm which drove 
the last of the Moguls from Delhi, to die in 
exile, destroyed the power of the giant 
whose sovereignty had been founded on the 
ruins of the Mogul empire. The simulta. 
neous increase of debt and revenue; the 
repeated financial crises; the undeveloped 
resources of India; the feeble commerce; 
the absence of suitable means of traffic and 
communication; and the abject misery of 
the mass of the people, had long been com- 
mented on in England, as proofs of ill- 
government. The defection of the Bengal 
army, followed by the insurrection of whole 
provinces, bringing great monetary diffi- 
culty upon the government, and destitution 
(to the extent of absolute starvation in very 
many cases) upon the agricultural population, 
decided the question. ‘The “double gov- 
ernment” of the Crown and the Company 
had failed, and the entire administration 
was therefore assumed by the nation. On 
the Ist of November, 1858, @ royal pro- 
clamation, issued throughout British India, 
declared the sovereignty of Queen Victoria. 


The decree for the transfer of power from 
the Company to the Crown, was passed by 
the British parliament, August 2nd, 1858, 
under the title of an “Act for the better 
government of India,” 

It was therein provided, that a principal 
secretary of state, with under-secretaries, 
should be appointed, and their salaries paid 
A “ Council of 
India” was likewise established, consisting of 
fifteen members, with salaries of £1,200 per 
annum, to be paid out of the Indian revenues. 

Seven of the members were to be nomi- 
nated by the Court of Directors of the K. I. 
Company, from their own body; and the 
remaining eight-by the Crown. It was de- 


* Times, November 29th, 1858.—-The author 
regrets that limited space precludes the quotation, 
at full length, of a proclamation issued by the 
Begum of Oude, with the object of counter- 
acting the effect of the amnesty proffered, on 
certain conditions, by the Queen of England, on 
assuming the sovereignty of India. The Begum 
asked, what there was in the supersession of the 
power of the E. I. Company by that of the Crown, 
which could benefit the He le of Hindoostan, 
seeing that “the laws of the Company, the settle- 
ment [of land] of the Company, the English ser- 


‘vants of the Conipany, the governor-general, and 


the judicial administration of the Cumpany, are all 
unchanged?” She commented on the ill-treat- 
ment which native princes—Hindoo and Moham- 
medan—had met with; dwelt especially on the 
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clared indispensablethat the major part of the 
council (nine at least) should have served or 
resided ten years in Iudia, and should not 
have left that country more than ten years 
preceding the date of their appointment. 

Every member was to “hold his office 
during good behaviour ;” with the provision, 
that it should be lawful for the Crown to 
remove any one from his office upon an 
address of both houses of parliament. No 
member was to be capable of sitting or 
voting in parliameut. The secretary of 
state might or might not consult the council 
on any proposed measure; and he might act 
in opposition to the expressed wishes of the 
council, recording his reasons for so acting. 
The members, also, were to be at liberty to 
record their opinions. 

By this act the E. I. Company remained 
an incorporated body, without duties or 
rights, excepting the receipt of dividends, 
due from time to time, on the capital stock 
of the proprietors. 


The difficulties and dangers inseparable 
from a foreign rule, have been fearfully 
avyravated by the rebellion. It is easier to 
conceive the means of mecting the addi- 
tional monetary embarrassments caused 
thereby, than of bridging over the deep 
broad gulf which separates the Europeans 
aud the natives. ‘The royal proclamations 
and the conditional offers of amnesty promise 
well; but Indian statesmen concur in con- 
sidering that these documents produce very 
little effect on the people at large, and are, 
at best, viewed as applying to the circum- 
stances of the present moment, and convey- 
ing no guarantee for the future. ‘There is 
much said of radical reforms, and initiation 
of measures; but the men, the departments, 
the detail, are the same.* And in India, 


Oude; warned the people against being deluded by 
a proclamation, couched in such vague terms, that 
“everything was written, and nothing was written” 
in it; and declared, in bitter despair, “No one 
has ever seen in a dream that the Bnglich forgave 
an offence.” With regard to Christianity, the 
Begum seized on its most mysterious and compli. 
cated doctrine, and asserted— ‘That religion is 
true which acknowledges one God, and knows no 
other. When there are three gods ina religion, 
neither Mussulmans nor Hindoos—nay, not even 
Jews, Sun-worshippers, or Fire-worshippers, can 
believe it true.” Then followed an attempt to 
prove that interference with the religion and caste 
of the people of Hindoostan had originated the 
rebellion. Altogether, the document deserves care- 
ful perusal, as a summary of native grievances, real 


violation of treaties involved in the annexation of | and alleged. 


where the power entrusted always greatly 
exceeds the responsibility Imposed, the 
character of the official must materially 
affect the working of the measures he is 
appointed to carry out. The well-earned 
reputation of Lord Clyde for justice and 
mercy, has done more towards the pacifica- 
tion of Oude, than even his consummate 
military combinations have effected for its 
subjugation: proclamations and amuesties 
have been effective in his mouth, because 
the chiefs had faith in the truthful, fearless 
veteran —a master of strategy, but no diplo- 
matist. 


In the discussions regarding India, the 
real question at issue appears to be this:— 


On what principle is the future government 
to be based? Are we simply to do what is 
right, or what seems expedient? If the 
former, we may confidently ask the Divine 
blessing on our efforts for the moral and 
material welfare of the people of India; and 
we may strive, by a steady course of kind 
and righteous dealing, to win their alienated 
affections for ourselves as individuals, and 
their respect and interest for the religion 
which inculcates justice, mercy, and humi- 
lity, as equally indispensable to national as 
to individual Christianity. The adoption 
question* is still open, and is viewed by the 
native princes as a touchstone of our future 
pohcy. The recognition of the ancient 
Hindoo law of adoption, not as a favour, 


* One of the latest tragedies in the mutiny is said 
to have been the direct consequence of the denial 
of the right of adoption to Baba Sahib, chief of 
Nurgoond, a little place in the Southern Mahratta 
country, which had been in the possession of the 
same family for 200 years. Baba Sahib being 
childless, urged that he should be allowed to adopt 
an heir, in accordance with a treaty made with his 
ancestor in 1820; but his request was peremptorily 
rejected. He joined the rebels as late as June, 
1858; and Mr. Manson, the political agent, who 
proceeded to the district to restore order, was killed, 
with all his escort. Nurgoond was subsequently 
captured, and the chief was hanged.— Bombay Times. 

+ The annexation policy, though denounced in 
England by the highest authorities, is still clung to 
by the Indian government. Dhar is a case in point. 
This little principality was held by the Puar or 
Powar family until the year of the mutinies. In 
May, 1857, the last ruler, Jeswunt Rao Powar, a 
young and energetic man, was seized with cholera, 
and died, after having, in the intervals of agony, 
adopted his brother, Bala Sahib, as his heir, and 
entreated that the government would sanction his 
succession. ‘The political agent declared, that the 
deceased prince “had secured the esteem and 
respect of the people and chiefs of Western Malwa, 
as well as the approbation of successive residents 
and agents ;” and urged the granting of his last 
request. It was granted; and Bala Sahib, a boy of 
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but asa right, would be received by every 
one of our Indian allies with unqualified 
pleasure.t+ 

If, however, the “iron-roller” system is 
to be resumed, and we are to keep our 
footing—if we can—on the necks of the 
people, it is high time to count the cost of 
our past experiments, and estimate our 
future outlay. 

Long before the late rebellion, the existe 
ence of a standing army, which swallowed up 
nearly half the net revenue, had been a 
chronic source of Indian deficit. The 
main part of that force—that is, nearly the 
whole of the Bengal sepoys, who were sup- 
posed to secure our military tenure of the 
country—revolted; and of these, at least 
40,000 have perished. The amount of life 
sacrificéd is not usually much considered by 
politicians: the native soldiers and citizens 
who perished, cost the state nothing; and 
by the revolt of the chiefs, pensions were 
forfeited, and estates confiscated ; but every 
European killed, was a hundred pounds 
lost; and the new levies raised to replace 
the mutincers, were extremely costly in their 
details. The army, European and Na- 
tive, is now larger than ever; and few will 
deny, that the hastily enlisted Seiks and 
Goorkas, gorged with blood and plunder, 
are less easily disciplined as mercenaries, 
and more to be dreaded as foes, than 
their predecessors, the ill-fated Poorbeahs. 


twelve years of age, was proclaimed rajah. On the 
2nd of July, the 23rd Nd. mutinied; and the con- 
tagion soon spread to Mhow, which was only thirty 
miles distant, ‘The Dhar troops revolted ‘against 
the boy-prinse, and seized the city fortress, which 
they were compelled to surrender to Brigadier 
Stuart, November, 1857. The Bengal government 


directed that the principality should be immediately 


attached; and ¢nnounced to the young prince, that 
‘he must never hope to see it restored to his 
hands.” The Court of Directors condemned the 
injustice of this proceeding; and declared, June 22nd, 
1858—“ We do not perceive how we could con- 
sistently punish this, or any other weak state, for its 
inability to control its troops, when it was patent to 
the whole world that the more powerful states of 
Gwalior and Indore, and even the British govern. 
ment itself, were unable to control theirs.” The 
reinstatement of the native ruler was therefore 
decreed; but the Bengal authorities quietly ignored 
the command (as they had done many previous 
ones), leaving the directors either to conclude that 
it had been obeyed, or to satisfy their consciences 
with having made a well-sounding but unmeaning 
protest against an act of glaring injustice. How. 
ever, as in March, 1859, the order for the restora. 
tion of Dhar was repeated by the secretary of state 
for India (Lord Stanley), it may he concluded it 
will be ultimately obeyed.—Parl, Papers on Dhar, 
April 8th, 1859. 
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The native officers are equally numerous, 
powerful, and ill-paid, as at the commence- 
ment of the year 1857. Altogether, the 
revolt is calculated to have increased the 
Indian debt by forty million sterling; this 
sum raising the total to one hundred mil- 
lion, spent by the E. JI. Company almost 
exclusively in getting and keeping mili- 
tary possession of the country. Their 
stewardship is condemned by the fact of 
the millstone they have hung round the 
necks of the people. They, as foreigners, 
have resorted, without scruple, to the selfish 
expedient of modern times, whereby one 
generation relieves itself from the conse- 
quences of its own extravagance or mis- 
management, at the expense of posterity. 
As individuals, the directors and servants 
of the Company have prospered, théir sala- 
ries and pensions have been secured as a first 
charge upon the revenues of India, uncon- 
nected with the public welfare or adversity ; 
war, famine, pestilence, or abject want 
might decimate the governed, without 
affecting the incomes of the governors. 
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The case is different with the English nation 
at large; for its commerce is seriously im- 
peded by every cause which checks the 
demand for British manufactures, 

The poverty of the Indian masses is ad- 
mitted to be the result of misgovernment, 
ijl-regulated taxation, and undeveloped re- 
sources. But the evil is not irremediable. 
The debt with which the E. I. Company has 
burdened the empire is oppressive, not on 
account of its intrinsic weight, but because 
of the. paralysed condition, the unnatural 
depression of the labouring community. 
Under a wise and fostering administration, 
every one of the extensive countries we call 
provinces, could furnish its needful share of 
revenue with ease. A general and radical 
reform in our financial and administrative 


system, speedily initiated, and firmly carried . 


through, is the only conceivable means by 
which the Crown and Parliament can be 
expected to grapple successfully with diffi- 
culties under which, in a less aggravated 
degree, the East, India Company have suc- 
cumhed. 
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Abbctt (Jamey), deputy-commissioner of 
the Huzara district, 96. 

Abkarry, spirit and opium tax, 24. 

Adjyghur, Hindoo principality, 313. 

Adoption (right and rite), 39; right re- 
pudiated by Lord Dalhousie, 42; pre- 
viously admitted by E. I. Company, 57; 
eon of its public recognition by the 

Jrown, 503. 


Adye (Lieutenant-colonel), account of 


second siege of Cawnpoor, 472. 

Agra, 134, 185 — 188; mutiny, 360; 
battle, 361; reinforced by British, 462; 
attacked by Gwalior contingent, 462 ; 
Motee Musjid, 463. 

Aitken (Captain John), defence of Baillie 
Guard, Lucknow, 420. 

Alexander (Major-general), on the opium 
trade, 26. 

Alexander (Captain William), 319. 

Ali Morad, Ameer of Sinde, 49. 

Ali Nukkee Khan, minister of King of 
Oude, 73, 275. 

Alighur, 189; mutiny, 353, 461. 

Alison (Lieutenant-calonel), account of 
rehef of Lucknow, 467 ; wounded, 468. 

Alison (Major), wounded, 468. 

Allahabad, general disaffection of Zemin- 
dars, 5; account of city, 292; fort, 293; 
proceedings of Col. Neil, 297, 374. 

Almora, capital of Kumaon, 212. 

Alumbagh, description of, 419; engage. 
ment there, 465; Outram takes up 
position, 472; attacked by rebels, 477, 

Amancee, revenue system, 71. 

Ameer Ali (Moonshee), appointment at 
Patna, 408, 

Amethie (Fort of), British fugitives pro- 
tected there, 233; surrendered to Lord 
Clive, by Lall Madhoo Sing, 497, 

Amherst (Lord), dealings with Oude, 63. 

Ampherra, native state, 350; execution of 
rajah, 484. . 

Anderson (Lieut. R. P.), defence of Lyck- 
now outpost, 495. 

Anneration and infraction of Indian laws 
of inheritance, 37, 503. 

Anson (General), 112; his innovations, 
128; conduct, 131, 133, 135, 138, 154, 
177; death, 178; career, 181. 

Anson (Hon. Mrs.), \81. 

Aong, engagement at, 376, 

Arms Act, passed by Lord Canning, 267. 

Arrah, 398; Europeans besieged, 402 ; 
attempted relief by Captain Dunbar, 
403 ; successful attempt of Major Eyre, 
405 ; second British disaster, 492. 

Aseerghur (Fort of), 336. 

Assam, arrest of rajah, 490. 

Asylums (Lawrence), 243. 

Atheism (spread of), in India, 13. 

Atrowlee, seized by Kooer Sing, 491. 

Altock (Fort of), held by British, 201. 

Augur, mutiny, 351. 

Aurungabed, 353, 355. 

Ayodha, 226, 230, 232. 

Azim Oollah visits London, 249; insti- 
gates the massacres at Cawnpoor, 380, 
381, 464; reported death, 499. 
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Azimghur, 279, 491; mutiny, 280; occu- 
pee by Kover Sing, and recapture 
y British, 49). 


Bahar, or Behar, disaffection caused by 


resumptions of land, 490; long-con- 


tinued insurrection, 492, 
Bahraetch, mutiny, 225, 


Bainie Madhoo, Rana of Shunkerpoor 
[see Note to p. 497]; evacuation of 
fort, 497; defeat and death in the Terai, 
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Balghur (Ranee of), 170. 

Balmain (Captain J. I1.), 369. 

Banda (Nawab), protects European fugi- 
tives, 312; kindness of Begum, 314; 
massacre of Europeans by mutineeis, 
315; city cnc by Whitlock, 486; 
fate of the Nawah, 500. 

Banks (Major), death at Lucknow, 386. 

Banpore (Rajah of), 336, 484, 

Banyans, native dealers, 271, 

Bareilly, mutiny, 212—214; rebel govern- 
ment established by Khan Bahadoor 
Khan, 476; capture and reoccupation 
by Sir Colin Campbell, 495. 


Barnard (Sir Henry), 178, 203; dies of 


cholera, before Delhi, 430. 

Barodia, capture of, 484. 

Barrackpoor, 127; partial mutiny and 
first bloodshed by Mungul Pandy, 131, 
142; disarming of brigade, 271, 

Battles ~—Ghazi-u-Deen Nuggur, 203, 


Badulee-ke-Serai, 206 ; Chinhut, 239; 


near Agra, 361; Ravee, 372; Futteh. 


poor, 874; Aong ald Pandoo Nuddee, 


376; near Cawnpoor, 377; Oottua, 389; 
Busserut Gunj, 389; near Arrah, 403; 
Lucknow (garrison reinforced), 418, 


Nujufghur, 438; Delhi, 442; Bolutds 


huhur, 461; Agra, 462; Alumbagh, 


65 ; Lucknow (garrison relieved), 407 + 
Cawnpoor, 473, 475; Lucknow (ity 


regained by Sir Colin Campbell) 48); 
Betwa, 485; Jhansi,. 485/ Koorich, 
486; Banda, 486 ; Atrowlee, 491; Jug. 
despoor, 492 Royea, 493; Bareilly, 494. 

Battye (Lieut. Quintin), of the Guides, 
killed at the siege of Delhi, 208 

Beadon, Secretary to Government, 23. 

Beatson (Captain Stuart) offer to raise 
cavalry corps, 278; death, 394. 

Bedars, aboriginal tribe, 50. 

Beecher (John), conduct in Huzara, 94, 

Be-duk-tlee, dispossession grievance, 225, 

Benares, 15, 281; mutiny, 284; titular 
rajah, 287. 

Bengal army, 108—110; condition in 
1857, 126; in 1858, 503. 

Bentinck (Lord William), 56, 104. 

Betwa river, battle near, 485. 

Bhaugulpoor, defection of 5th I.C., 415. 

Bhopal, native state, 344; Ranee of, 484. 

Bhopal contingent, 344, 484. 

Bhopawur, in Malwa, 350. 

Bhurtpoor (Rajah of), 186, 268, 

Bignell (Captain, 10th N.I.), death, 327. 

Bird (Robert Martin), conduct to na- 
tives, 84, 
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Bird (Major R. W.), 72, 89, 


Bithoor, residence of Nana Sahib, 249, 


evacuated by him, 384, 392. 

Blair family, sufferings at Cawnpoor, 383. 

Blake (Major), 337; killed at Gwalior, 
338 ; escape of Mrs. Blake, 338, 

a dla guna, in 1764, 99; in 1857, 
4 


Blue booke—garbled despatches, 55 } CArGe 
less compilation, 321, 

Bolundshuhur, engagement, 461, 

Bombay army, 27th N.1., 412, 413; co. 
lumns under Rose and Roberts, 483; 
2ith and 25th N.I., 485; l0thand 12th 
N.I., 486. 

Boulderson (H.S.), on revenue settle. 
ment in N.W. Provinces, 84, 93. 


Bourdilion on land-tenures in Madras, 5. 
Boyle (Mr.), besieged in dwelling-house 


at Arrah, 404; government reward, 405, 
Brahmins (Modern), 9. 


Brasyer (Lieutenant), 294; influence 


over the Seiks at Allahabad, 298, 


Brind (Brigadier), 368; killed at Seal- 


kote, 370. 


British residents at Nagpoor, 48; at 


Lucknow, 71. 


Bruére (Major), 220; saved by sepoy at 


Chinhut, 239; killed at Lucknow, 423, 
Budaon, mutiny and bloodshed, 214, 
Buist (Dr.), editor of Bombay Times, 20. 
Buldeo Sing (Thakoor), 339. 
Bulrampoor (Rajah of), 225, 227, 
Burhampoor, or Berhampoor, 129, 270; 

cavalry disarmed, 416. 

Burton (Major), 195; killed with his sons 

at Kotah, 486. 

Buaserut Gunj, 389 ; Havelock’s first en- 
gagement with rebels, 390; second en- 

gagement, 391; third engagement, 392, 


Byron’s (Lord) warning, 123. 


Calcuffa, enrolment of volunteers, 267; 
panic, 272—274, 279, 

Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 269. 

Ca/pee, mutiny, 329, 464 ; arrival of Gwa- 
lior contingent, 465, 475, 486; expul. 
sion, and British reoccupation, 487. 

Campbell (Lord Clyde), 104, 107, 394; 
seut from England as commander.in- 
chief, 395; person and character, 396; 
exertions at Calcutta, 397, 497; nar- 
row escape from mutincers, 464; ad- 
vance on Lucknow, 466; wounded, 
467; relief of Lucknow garrison, 469 ; 
evacuation of the Residency, 470; 
General Order signed at the Dilkoosha, 
471; timely arrival at Cawnpoor, 474; 
second march on Lucknow, 477; tele- 
gram reporting capture of the city, 
478; Rohilcund campaign, 492; narrow 
escape at Bareilly, 495; Oude cam. 
paign, 496; just and kind treatment of 
native chiefs, 502, 

Campbell (Lord), on judicial incompe- 
tency in India, 7. 

Campbell (George), opinions expressed in 
Modern India, 41; financial commis- 
sioner for Oude, 482, 


\ 


Campbell (Colonel), at the head of H.M. 
90th, disarms sepoys at Burhampoor, 
416; death at Lucknow, 425. 

Canning (Viscount), commencement of 
administration, 1, 23; differences with 
General Anson, 135; fatal delay in 
relieving Cawnpoor, 267; restriction 
of the press, 268; calmness during 
Calcutta panic, 273; Earl Granville’s 
vindication, 273; checks indiscriminate 
vengeance of civilians, 412; differences 
with Sir Colin Campbell, 477; dif- 
ferences with Sir James Outram, 482. 

Canning (Viscountess), gentle courage, 
273; alleged letter on sepoy atrocities, 
409. 

Canoujee Lal, Lucknow messenger, 466. 

Cape of Good Hope—troops sent thence 
to India, 397. 

Carnatic, extinction of titular nawabship, 
by Lord Dalhousie, 58. 

Carthew (Brigadier), at Cawnpoor, 473. 

Cartridges (greased), 126, 128, 139; re- 
fused at Meerut, 144; opinion of 
Major Harriott refuted by Sir John 
Lawrence, 501. 

Case (Colonel), killed at Chinhut, 239. 

Cashmere, Maharajah Goolab Sing, 368 , 
succeeded by Rungbeer Sing, 438. 

Cashmere contingent, 438, 442. 

Caste, 16; high-caste, low-caste, and out- 
caste, 17; sepoys mutiny on account 
of, 100, 112, 501. 

Causes of the mutiny (alleged), 1—124; 

recarious, inconsistent, and heavily. 
burdened tenure of land, 2—6; ad- 
ministration of justice tedious, costly, 
and uncertain, 6; exclusion of natives 
from honours and emoluments, 9; 
ignorance of Indian languages by 
British functionaries, and aversion 
evinced to natives, 10; missionary 
operations, 12; caste, 16; free press, 
18; opium monopoly, 25; neglect of 
public works, 26; repression of British 
enterprise, 31; annexation, 37—90; 
resumption of rent-free lands, 90-—93 ; 
rights of widows set aside, 92; dis- 
organisation and grievances of Bengal 
gepoys, 96; Mohammedan conspiracy, 
115; Persian war, 116; Russian in- 
trigues, 119. 

Cawnpoor, 126, 211; account of, 245; 
intrenchment, 247; garrison, 247; 
mutiny, 252; siege, 252; appeals 
for aid, 254, 257; capitulation, 259 ; 
embarkation and first massacre, 260; 
intelligence disbelieved at Calcutta, 
373; victorious advance of Havelock, 
377; flight of the Nana, and second 
massacre, 378; heroism of the sufferers, 
379; children born during siege, 379; 
Nana’s proclamations, 380; Sevada 
Kothee, or Salvador House, 381; the 
well, 383; British reoccupation of the 
city, 382; measures of Neil, 383; con- 
struction of defences, 472; Windham 
attacked by Gwalior contingent, 473. 

Central Indian field force, 483—490. 

Ceylon, troops thence sent to India, 397. 

Chamberlain (Neville), 211, 431, 444. 

Chanderee fort, capture by British, 484. 

Cheek (Ensign), sufferings and death at 
Allahabad, 291. 

Chester ( Adjutant-general), killed, 206. 
Chinese expedition, troops diverted to 
assistance of Indian government, 397. 

Chinhué, disastrous etpedition, 238. 

Chirkaree (Rajah of ), 310. 

Cholera, at Allahabad, 301. 

Chuckladar, revenue farmer, 83. 

Chupatties, circulation of, 137. 


Chupra, station in Bahar, 398, 406. 

Chuprassies, measengers, 242, 

Chutterpoor (Ranee of), protects Euro. 
peans, 309. 

Clerk (Sir G.), Governor of Bombay, 42. 

Clive (Lord), organises sepoy force, 97. 

Colaba, or Kolaba, annexation of, 42, 44. 

Colvin (John), 185, 359; death, 365. 

Combermere (Viscount), at Lucknow, 65. 

Cooper's (Frederick) Crists in the Pun- 
jab, 427; his own account of the ex- 
termination of the 26th N.I., 427—429. 

Coopland’s.(Mrs.) escape from Gwalior, 
335; visit to Queen of Delhi, 454. 

Corbett (Brigadier), at Lahore, 199. 

Cortlandt ( General Van), 203. 

Cotton, production of, in India, 36. 

Cotton (Lieut.-col. H.), 69th N.I., pro- 
ceedings at Agra, 364, 463. 

Cotton (Lieut.-col. F. C.), chief engineer 
at Madras, on the neglect of public 
works, 27. 

Courts-martial, 108; Meerut, 144, 264; 
Dinapore, 414. 

Craigie (Captain), 3rd N.C., 143—150; 
account of Meerut outbreak by his 
wife, 149, 

Cumberlege (Colonel), pursuit of Kooer 
Sing, 492. 

Currency, insufficient, 24. 

Currie (Sir Frederick), opinions, 124. 


Dacca muslin, 32. 

Dathousie (Marquis of), furtherance of 
public works, 28; opinions and policy, 
41; dealings with Oude, 75; unqua- 
hified approval of E. 1. Company, 89; 
financial measures, 269. 

Davidson (Mr.), Hyderabad resident, 354. 

Debt (Indian), 269, 503. 

Deeg Beejah Sing, Rajah of Byswarrah, 
protects Cawnpoor fugitives, 261. 

Delafosse (Lieutenant), gallantry at Cawn- 
poor, 256; escapes massacre, 261, 

Delhi, 106, 117; mutiny and massacre, 
156—175; siege, 206—211, 216, 357, 
430 ; proceedings within the city, 436; 
state of British camp, 437 ; storm, 442 ; 
blowing in of the Cashmere gate, 442; 
failure in carrying the Lahore gate, 
443; drunkenness and looting, 444; 
loss of life, 444; complete occupation 
of the city, 445, 450; church of Eng- 
Jand service in the Dewani Khas, 453; 


suicide of natives, 460; number of 


native women who perished, 450, 460. 
Delhi campaign (works written on), 441. 
Delhi (King of), acquaints Mr. Colvin 

with proceedings of mutineers, 159; 

negotiations during siege, 431, 439; 

takes refuge in Humayun’s tomb, 449 ; 

surrender, 447; miserable captivity, 

452—457; trial, 500; sentence and 

deportation, 501. 

Dethi (Queen of), Zeenat Mahal, 434, 
439, 445; character and appearance, 
453; transportation, 501, 

Delhi royal family, disaffection caused by 
proposed suppression of titular sove- 
reignty, 115; surrender and fate of 
princes, 448; Jumma Bukht, 455. 

Deprat, (M.), at Lucknow, 237, 423. 

Derby (Earl of), Indian debate, 407. 

Dhar, Rajpoot principality, 350 ; annexa- 
tion by Lord Canning, 503; order for 
its restoration by E. I. Company ig- 
nored by Indian government, but 
reiterated by Lord Stanley, 503. 

Dholpoor (Rana gf), 342, 462. 

Dhoreyrah (Rajah of), 223, 226. 

Dhunna Sing, old Rajpoot chief, assists 
in saving Budaon fugitives, 331. 
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Dhurma Sobha, Brahminical association, 
at Calcutta, 127. 

Dinapoor, 398, 401 ; mutiny, 402; court. 
martial on soldiers of H.M. 10th, 414. 

Dinkur Rao, Gwalior minister, 339, 487, 

Disraeli, on the vengeance-cry, 410, 

Dograa, under Van Cortlandt, 203. 

Dorin, (J.), 76; minute on mutiny, 140, 

Dorin (Captain and Mrs.), 223, 

Dost Mohammed, of Cabool, 118, 429, 

Douglas (Brigadier), in Behar, 492. 

D’ Oyly (Captain), 358; death, 361. 


Dudman, and party, protected by natives 


of Oude, 223. 


Duff (Dr.), statements of, 115, 275. 


Dugshai sanatarium, 204. sd 


Dum Dum arsenal, 126. 


Dunbar (Captain), killed in attempting 
to relieve Arrah, 403. 

Durand (Col.), flight from Indore, 345. 

Duriabad, mutiny, 235. 


East India Company, summary of deal- 
ings with Great Moguls, 457—459; 
extinction of sovereignty, 502, 


Eastwick (Captain), I. 1. director, 125. 
Echawur, French community, 352, 353. 


Editors of Indian newspapers, 20. 

Edmonstone (Mr.), opinions, 38. 

Edwardes (Colonel ne” 24. 

Edwards (William), 212; adventures with 
the Probyn family in Oude, 323, 

Eed (Mohammedan festival), 218. 

Eutel Punt, Mahratta statesman, 9. 

Elgin (Earl of), visit to Calcutta, 397. 

Ellenborough (Earl of), anti-educational 
views, 14; conduct regarding the press, 
20, 39, 154; opinions on British posi- 
tion in India, 267; blames sanguinary 
policy pursued at Delhi, 451; repu- 
diates Lord Canning’s confiscating pro- 
clamation, 483. 

Elphinstone (Lord), governor of Bombay, 
20, 188, 268, 397. 

Enam, 90; commissions, 91—-93, 490. 

Etawah, or Elah (Rajah of), 192. 

European officers of Native regiments, 

"272; compelled to sleep in the lines 

of suspected regiments, 345. 

Ewart (Colonel and Mrs.), 250; letters 
from Cawnpoor, 251, 259; fate, 260. 
Eyre (Major Vincent), relief of Arrah; 

rebuked by Sir Colin Campbell for de- 
stroying Hindoo temple, 405. 
Famines, caused by governmental neglect, 
27; pecuniary loss in Guntoor, 28. 
Farquharson (R. N.), sessions judge, 400; 
honourable conduct at Patna, 407. 
Feroze Shah, Prince of Delhi, 449, 497; 
ability and courage, 499, 500, 501. 
Ferozpoor, 183; mutiny, 429, 494. 
Finance, Lord Dalhousie’s measures, 269 ; 
difficulties of Lord Canning, 270; 
arrangements at Agra, 363; loans 
raised by Sir J. Lawrence for Delhi 
campaign, 450. 

Finnig (Col.), killed at Mecrut, 152. 
Fisher (Colonel), 15th 1.C., 221; cha- 
racter, 233; shot at Sultanpoor, 254. 
Fitchett, o balf-caste, his adventures, and 
account of massacre of women and 

children at Cawnpoor, 263, 382. 
Flour, production in India, 36. 
Forsyth (Douglas), Umballah commis- 

sioner, 208. 

Fouj ki Beera, will of the army, 221. 
Franks (Brigadier), column under, 478. 
Fraser (Commissioner), killed, 159. 
French Nune rescued at Sirdhana, 182; 

Sisters of Charity saved at Sealkote, 3/ 0. 
French volunteer services during 

expedition, 403; reward, 405, 
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Frere (Sinde Commissioner), 118. 
Friend of India, threatened withdrawal 
of licence, 22, 454; cause of revolt in 
North-West Provinces and Behar, 490. 
Fultoz (Captain George), of the engineers, 
242,387; killed at Lucknow, 423. 
Furruckabad, 320; Nawab of, 328, 500; 
massacre, 329; occupation by British, 
476; two nawabs hung, 476. 
Futtehghur, 320; mutiny, 324; massacre, 
475; reoccupied by British, 476. 
Futtehpoor, 315; insurrection, 316 ; vic- 
tory of Havelock near, 373; camp of 
Sir Colin Campbell, 477. 
Fyzabad, 226; mutiny, 229; flight and 
massacre of Europeans, 231. 


Hamilton (Sir Robert), 345, 351; return 
to Indore, 484. 

Handacomb (Brigadier), killed, 219. 

“ Hanging Commistioners,’’ 296, 499. 

Hansi, Hurriana battalion mutiny, 208. 

Hardinge (Lord), 71, 105, 

Harriott (Major), deputy judge-advo- 
cate-general—presides at Meerut court- 
martial, 144, 264; presides at trial of 
the King of Delhi, 500; death and 
great wealth, 501. 

Harris (Lord), governor of Madras, 22; 
on censorship of the press, 268, 

Harrie (Major), killed at Mhow, 348. 

Hattrass, mutiny, 192. 

Havelock (Sir Henry), 275; appearance 
and character, 279; advance upon 
Cawnpoor, 374; Futtehpoor, 375; 
General Order after the battle, 376; san- 
guine anticipations of relieving Luck- 
now, 384; disastrous campaign in Oude, 
390, 392; retreat to Cawnpoor, 392; 
reverses, 393, 417; reinforcement of 
Lucknow, 419; made a K.C.B., 471; 
death at the Dilkoosha, 471; grave at 
the Alumbagh, 471. 

Hawkins (Captain), 337; killed with his 
children at Gwalior, 343, 

Hay (Lord William), 218. 

Hay, American missionary, 415. 

Hayes (Capt. Fletcher), 60; death, 192; 
wife and family at Lucknow, 246. 

Hazareebaugh, mutiny, 406. 

Hearsey (Maj.-gen.), 127; timely warn- 
ing regarding greased caitridges, 127, 
123 ; promptitude at Barrackpoor, 132; 
reproved by Lord Canning, 141; dis- 
arms Barrackpoor brigade, 27). 

Hearsey (Captain John), adventurcs, 226, 

Heber (Bishop), 63, 123, 

Hedayut Al, on causes of mutiny, 112. 

Herat, independence guaranteed, 117, 

Hewitt (Maj -gen.), at Meerut, 151, 

Higginson (Sir James), Mauritius, 397. 

Hillersdon (Mr. and Mrs.), 250, 260. 

Himam Bhartee of Dhunoura, 109, 

Hingun Lall protects fugitives, 292, 

Hissar, mutiny and massacre, 208, 

Hobart (Lord), letter to Times, 119. 

Hodson (Captain), 202; character, 446; 
obtains surrender of King and Queen 
of Delhi, 4475 kalls the princes, 448; 
Mrs. Hodson’s visit to the Queen, 493; 
Captain Hodson shot by a sepoy, 480. 

Hodson’s Horse, 202; nicknamed the 
Flamingoes, 437, 

Hogye (Colonel), humanity to Prince 


Garracotta, hill-fort, 484. 

Ghazis, at battle of Bareilly, 494. 

Gladstone, on the Indian debt, 269. 

Goldney (Colonel), 226; death, 231. 

Gomm (Sir William), 110, 139. 

Gondah, mutiny, 225; fate of Rajah and 
Ranee, 493. 

Goorgaon, station abandoned, 185. 

Goorkas, 107, 204, 206; auxiliaries from 
Nepaul, under Jung Bahadur, 477; 
their return. laden with loot, 482. 

Goorserat Chief, proceedings of, 319. 

Gopeegunge, village-burning near, 302. 

Gora logue, white people, 213. 

Goruckpoor, village-burning near, 491. 

Graham ( Dr. James), and Dr. John Colin 
Graham, killed at Sealkote, 370. 

Gram, a coarse grain, 208. 

Grant (Brigadier Hope), 210, 463. 
Grant (J. P.), 76, 141; made Lieutenant. 
governor of Central Provinces, 412. 

Grant (Sir Patrick), 115, 275, 373. 

Graves (Brigadier), at Delhi, 161. 

Greathed (H.H.), 145; account of occu- 
pation of Delhi, 450; death, 45]. 

Great Moguls, 456; literary accomplish- 
ments of the dynasty, 456; verses by 
the blind Shah Alum, and by the ex- 
king Mohainmed Babadur Shah, 456 ; 
treatment by E. I. Company, 458. 

Grey (Sir George), governor of 8. Africa, 
zealous aid to Indian government, 397. 

Grove (Colonel Somerset), lute of the 
Gwalior contingent, 333; information 
communicated by him, 337, 343. 

Gublins (F.), Benares judge, 287. 

Gubbing (Martin), 82; opinion on revenue 
system, 84; conduct at Lucknow, 218, 
423; ‘‘Gubbins’ House,’’ 424; alleged 
reproof of Sir Colin Campbell, 470. 

Guide corps, 201; march to Delhi, 207. 

Guise (Capt.), killed at Benares, 284. 

Gwalior, 40, 332; mutiny of contingent, 
337, escape or massacre of Europeans, 
338; Sindia and his minister detain 
contingent, 339; the Buiza Bye, 487 ; 
her courage and steadfastness, 488 ; 
advance of Maharajah, to meet rebels, 
487; flight of Sindia and his family, 
488; occupation by rebel leaders, 488 ; 
capture of city by Rose, and restoration 
of Sindia, 489. 

Gwalior contingent, 333; mutiny, 337, 
351, 462; besiege Cawnpoor, 473; 
defeated by Sir Colin Campbell, 475 ; 
reassemble at Cualpee, 475; driven 
thence by Sir Hugh Rose, 487. 

Gya, civil station in Behar, 398, 407. 


Holcar, Maharajah of Indore, 40, 186, 
345; fearless integrity, 348, 

Holmes (Major), proclaims martial law 
at Segowlie, 398; excessive severities, 
401; killed by mutineers, 406. 

Home (Dr. A. C.), defence of the wounded 
in the city of Lucknow, 421. 

Hoondees, bills of exchange, 52. 

Hope (Brigadier Adrian), 468, 469; 


Humeérpoor, 316; mutiny, 317, 

Hunwunt Sing (Lall), talookdar of Dha- 
roopoor, his noble conduct, 235, 

Hurdeo Buksh, of Dhurumpoor, 323; 
character and appearance, 326. 

Hutchinson (Livut.), Bheel agent, 350. 

Huzara district, 202, 

Hyderabad, 49; 
55; Times advocates annexation, 208; 
steadfastness of Salur Jung and Shums- 
ool-Omrah, 263, 353; death of Nizam, 
353; his successor, 353; mnutiny, 399; 
disturbances in the city, 356. 

Hyderabad contingent, 354, 488. 


Halliday (Lieutenant-governor of Bengal), 
advocates police reform, 6; repudiates 
proceedings of Major Holmes, 398; 
removes Mr. Taylor from Patna, 407 ; 
censures impolitic tone of Anglo-Indian 
press regarding natives, 408, 


Jumma Bukht, 455. 


killed at Royea, 493, 


transfer of territory, | 
' Kolapoor, mutiny, 412, 


Kara, contract revenue system, 71. 

Tkbal, or Bkbal, luck, 199. 

Incendiary fires precede mutiny, 139, 218. 

India, condition of, in 1856, 1. 

Indian army, organisation, 96, 100; first 
native court-martial, 96; pay of sepoys, 
100; abolition of flogging, 104; Bengal 
army, 108—~110; sepoy grievances, 111 
—115; native army, 125; statistics in 
1857, 126; extermination or dispersion 
in 1857; rapid reconstruction, and pre- 
carious condition, 502. : 

Indian princes, study European politica 
and journals, 368, 

Indore, 344; mutiny, 345. 

Inglia (Brigadier John), 238, Mrs. Inglis 
at Lucknow, 424, 461, 470, 

Innes (Brigadier), at Ferozpoor, 183. 

Interest on money, rate of, 34. 

Intoxication among British troops, 384. 

Invaliding regulations for sepoys, 137. 


Jabooah, 350; rajah of, 351; princess. 
regent protects Europeans, 351. 

Jackson (Sir Mountstuart, and hia sistere), 
223; their fate, 430, 

Jacob (Major J.), on native army, 110. 

Jalown, annexation, 317; mutiny, 318, 

Jaunpoor, mutiny, 290-—292, 

Jhansi, annexation, 56; Ranee Lakshmi 
Bye, 97; peculiar hardship of her cage, 
53; mutiny, 304; massacre, 305; Ranee 
besieged by Rose, 483 ; palace carried by 
storm, 484; flight of Ranee, and execu- 
tion of her father, 485; Ranee slain at 
Gwahor, 489. 

Jheend, Cis-Sutlej state, services of the 
Rajah, 188, 437, 438. 

Jhelum, mutiny, 367. 

Jhujur (Nawab of), executed, 500. 

Johnstone (Capt. Hope), at Lucknow, 479, 

Jones (Col. J.), 60th Rifles, 432, 445, 494, 

Jones (Colonel R. H.), 494, 

Jones (Mr.), account of Futtehghur mu. 
tiny and massacre, 321, 

Jowalla Persaud, 259, 500, 

Jubbulpoor, execution of Gond rajah and 
his son, 490; mutiny, 491. 

Jugdespoor, palace and temple destroyed 
by Mayor Eyre, 406; Biitush detach- 
ment defeated there, 492, 

Jullundur, mutiny, J06. 


Jung Bahadur, Nepaulese minister, 277 ; 


march in command of Goorka auxi- 
liaries, 477; arrival at Lucknow, 479; 
returo to Nepaul, 482; made a K.C.4., 
432; defeats rebels in the Terai, 498, 


Jutog, hill-station, panic, 204. 


Kaiserbagh palace, Lucknow, 237, 479. 
Kantzow (Laeutenant de), 9th N.I., 190. 
Kaporthella (Rajah of), 200. 

Kavanagh, adventure from Lucknow, 466 5 
reward from government, 466. 

Kerr (Lieut.), saves Kolapoor, 412. 

Kerr (Lord Mark), at Azimghur, 491. 

Khalsa, elect or chosen, 199, 

Khan Bahadoor Khan, of Bareilly, 213; 
revolt, 476; able instructions,to rebel 
troops, 492; evacuates Bureilfy, 4990: 
surrender, 900, 

Khyr, 193; defeat and execution of Rao 
Bhossa Sing, 193. 

Kinnaird (don, A.), on Indian police, 6, 

hirke( Mayor), 12th N.4., 307; death, 311. 

Knyvett (Col.), escape from Delhi, 166, 


Kooer Sing, of Jugdespoor, high character 
and great age, 400; revolt, 404; pulace 
destroyed by Major Eyre, 406; influ. 
ence a8 a leader, 490; death, 492, 

Kuonch, victory of Sir Hugh Rose, 486, 
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Kotah (Rajah of), 486. 


Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer), on the mutiny, 2, 


Kotah contingent, 360; mutiny, 360, 430; | Macaulay (Lord), ‘on nabobs,’’ 123, 


mutineers expelled from Kotah, 486. 
Krishnagur (native Christians of ), 265. 
Kubdrai, town in Jaloun, 311. 

Kudjwa engagement, 464. 

Kumaon district, 212. 

Kurnaul (Nawab of), his services, 169. 
Kugsowlte sanatarium, 204. 


Lahore, Rajah Jowanir Sing, 203 ; mutiny 
and extermination of 26th N.I., 426. 

Lake (Lord), treatment of sepoys, 103. 

Lalu Jolee Persaud, Agra contractor, 
358 ; great services, 363. 

Lall Madhoo Sing (Rajah of Amethie), 
233. (See Note to page 497) ; surren- 
der of fort to Lord Clyde, 497, 

Land-revenue, 4—6, 32. 

Land-tenure, 2-—6. 

Lawrence Asylums, 243, 244. 

Lawrence (G. H.), at Lucknow, 242. 

Lawrence (Sir Henry), warning regarding 
Oude, 88; conduct in the Punjab, 94 ; 
in Oude, 139, 141, 217; person, 219; 
221, 228; Chinhut expedition, 238 ; 
narrow escape, 242; death, 243; Lady 
Lawrence, 243; character, 244; sug- 
gestions to Lord Canning for relief of 
Cawnpoor, disregarded, 206 ; 373; love 
and reverence shown to his memory, 
throughout India, 432. 

Lawrence (Sir John), 197, 201; advice 
to General Anson, 201; a@ dictator in 
Northern India, 430, 434; conduct at 
Delhi, 451; opinion regarding the 
cause of the mutiny, 501. 

Layard (M.P, for Aylesbury), 55 ; visit 
to captive King of Delhi, 455. 

Lennox (Col.), escape with his family, 
from T'yzabad, 23). 

Leslie (Sir N.), assagsination of, 415. 

Lloyd (Major-yeneral), 282; conduct at 
Dinapoor, 398, 402, 404; removal 
from divisional command, 414. 

Logassee, 310; rajah of, 310, 

Loot, at Delhi, 451, 452; at Lucknow, 479. 

Low (Colonel), mission to Hyderabad, 53; 
opinions on the mutiny, 140. 

Lucknow, population, 217; mutiny, 219, 
235; natives engaged in defence of the 
Residency, 236; preparations for siege, 
237; Cawnpoor battery, 237; public 
securities, 237; Chinhut expedition, 
2383; commencement of siege, 241; 
mutiny of sepoys and native police at 
Dowlutkhana and Jmaumbara, 241; Re- 
sidency, 242; Sir H. Lawrence killed, 

‘243; reported advance of ITavelock, 386 ; 
mines and counter-mines, 387; bread- 
want, 388; Qutram’s plans of advance 
overruled by Havelock, 417,419; rush to 
the Baillie Guard, 420; massacre in the 
‘dhoolies, 421; resources of garrison, 423 
424, 465; Sir Colin Campbell reaches 
the Alumbagh, 465; captures Dilkoesha 
and Martiniere, 466, Secunderabagh 
and Shah Nujeef, 467; relief of garrison, 
469; bombardment of Kaiserbagh, 470, 
evacuation of the Residency, 471; Jessic 
Brown story, 470; Sir Colin Campbell 
and the Juucknow ladies, 470; his 
second advance on Lucknow, 478 ; cap- 
ture of the Chuckerwallah, or Yellow 
Bungalow, 478; Begum Kothee taken, 
-478; Kaiserbagh evacuated, 479; re- 
occupation of city, 480; proclamation 
issued by order of Lord Canning, modi- 
fied by Outram, 482. 

Lugard (Sir Edward), 491, 492. 

Lulluipoor, nuuny, 336. 

Lushington (Henry), appointments, 6. 


Macdonald (Major), Rohnee outbreak, 
415, and Bhaugulpoor mutiny, 416. 
Macgregor (Lieutenant), carried off and 

killed by 52nd N.I., 491. 

M' Killop (John), death at Cawnpoor, 379. 

Macnaghten, (Mr.), at Umritsir, 199. 

Marpherson (Major), Gwalior resident, 
332; escape to Agra, 339; co-opera- 
tion with Sindia and Dinkur Rao, 
362; return to Gwalior, 488. 

Madras, misery of ryots, 15; column 
under General Whitlock, 483 ; capture 
of Banda, 486. 

Magna Charta of Bengal, 35. 

Mahidpoor, or Mehidpore, 346. 

Majendie (Lieutenant), account of bar- 
barities committed at the taking of 
the Yellow Bungalow, Lucknow, 478. 

Malaghur fort, defences destroyed, 46}. 

Malcolm (Sir John), 40, 105. 

Malwa Bheel corps, 390. 

Malwa contingent, 344; mutiny, 360. 

feoaiank. Nagpoor commissioner, 45. 

Mansfield ( General), 476, 478, 493. 

Manufactures (Native), 32; calico, 32, 

Mara (Lacutenant and Mrs.), death, 291. 

Marshman (Dr.), proprietor of Friend of 
India, 276. 

Massacre of FEuropeans—Meerut, 148, 

151; Delhi, 172—174; Bareilly, 213, 
Shahjehanpoor, 214; Budaon, 215, 
Seetapoor, 223; near Aurungabad, 224; 
Bahraetch, 225 ; Cawnpoor, 260—263 ; 
Allahabad, 294, 295; Jhansi, 305, 306; 
Futtehghur and Singhee Rampore, 
325; Furruckabad, 329; Gwalior, 338 
—344; Indore, 346; Agra, $62; Sceal- 
kote, 370; Cawnpoor (male portion of 
the Futtehghur fugitives), 320; Sevada 
Kothec, Cawnpoor, 381; (of surviving 
women and children from Futtehghur 
and the Cawnpoor intrenchment), 382; 
Lucknow, 481. 

Maun Sing (Rajah), 226; family history, 
227; character and position, 229; con- 
duct during siege of Lucknow, 429, 431 ; 
capture of Tantia Topce, 493. 

Mead, (H.), 5, 21; superseded as editor of 
Friend of India, 22, 269. 

Meean-Meer, sepoys disarmed, 196. 

Meer Furzund Ali and his artillerymen, 
their fidelity at Luchnow, 236. 

Meer Mehndie Ifussein, or Hossein, pro- 
tects the Lennox family, 232, 426; a 
rebel leader, 478; surrenders to Lord 
Clyde on terms offered by royal procla- 
mation, 498. 

Meer Mohammed Hussein Khan (Nazim), 
protects Europeans in his fort near 
Goruckpoor, 232. 

Meerut, 126, 113; native cavalry refuse 


cartridges, 144; court-martial, 145; 


mutiny, 147; 155, 183, 431. 

Melville (Viscount), on sepoy mutiny, 
106; Indian command, 110, 114. 

Metcalfe (Str Charles, afterwards Lord), 
removes restrictions on press, 18; 
opinions on British settlers, 33; on 
intercourse with Native princes, 38. 

| Metcalfe (Sir Theophilus), 117, 199; 
flight from Delhi, 169; return, 451, 

Mhow, 344; mutiny, 347, 

Ahill (the historian), 12. 

Mill (Major and Mrs.), Fyzabad, 233. 

Mirza Mohammed Shah, one of Delhi 
pringes, 1195. 

Missionary operations, 155; 


American 


Board of Missions—Futtehghur station, | 


322 + 


| Mithowiee (Rajah Lonce Sing, Y), 223, 


' Nazim, revenue farmer, 83. 


224, 480; surrender, trial, and sen. 
tence, 500. 

Mofussil (country), community, 6. 

Mohumdee, mutiny, massacre, 224, 494, 

Monckton (Lieut. and Mre.), 321; letters 
from Futtehghur, 322; perish in the 
Singhee Rampore massacre, 325. 

Money (Alonzo), Behar magistrate, 400, 
407 ; reproved by Sir C. Campbell, 494. 

Montyomery (Sir Robert), 197; con- 
gratulatory letter to Cooper, on ex- 
termination of 26th N.J., 429; to Hod. 
son, on ‘catching the king ond slay. 
ing his sons,’’ 449; supersedes Sir J. 
Outram at Lucknow, 482. 

Mooltan, revolt of neighbouring tribes,465. 

Moolvee of Allahabad, 293, 299. 

Moolvee of Aurungabad, 356. 

Moolvee (Ahmed Oollak), of Fyzabad or 
Lucknow, 229, 263, 386, 480, 494; 
death, 497. 

Moore (magistrate of Mirzapoor), 302 ; 
village-burning,302; assassination, 411. 

Moore (Capt.), bravery at Cawnpoor, 255, 
259; shot at time of embarkation, 260. 

Moradabad, mutiny, 216. 

Mozufferpoor, station bravely held, 407. 

Muchee Bhawn, 217; evacuation, 242, 

Mullaon, station abandoned, 225. 

Mullapoor, station abandoned, 225. 

Mummoo Khan, the Begum of QOude’s 
minister, 480; dismissed by her, sur 
renders to British government, 480. 

Mundesore ( Pass of), forced by Rose, 484. 

Mungul and Mytaub Sing, Raypoot 
chiefs and twin-brothers killed, 461, 

Mungulwar encampment, 389, 418. 

Munro (Major Hector), 99. 

Munro (Sir T.), 8; Ryotwar system, 84, 

Murray (Mrs.), wite of sergeant, asser- 
tions regarding siege of Cawnpoor, 252. 

Mutilations (alleged), of Europeans, 409. 

Mutiny of Europeans (1757), 975 sepoys 
(1757), 97; Europeans and = sepoys 
(1761), 98; sepoys, (1764), 99; Eu- 
ropeans (1766), 100; sepoys (1782 and 
1795), LOL; (1849), 107; mutinies of 
1857-'58. (See Meerut, Delhi, Luck- 
now, Cawnpoor, &c.) 

Muttra (City of), mutiny, 193, 

Mynpoorte, mutiny, 190; gallant defence 
of the station by Lieut. de Kantzow 
and Rao Bhowanee Sing, first cousin to 
the Rajah, 191; taken possession of by 
British, 475. 

Mynpoorie—Te Sing'(Rajah of), 191, 
defeated by Col. Seaton, 475, 


Nagode, 314; mutiny, 491. 

Naypoor, or Berar, annexation, 44; treat- 
ment of the Ranees, 16, 

Nur Khan, revolt and barbarous execu- 
tion, at uttehghur, 476. 

Nana Sahib, 246; history, 248; appear- 
ance, 250; besieges English in Cawnpoor 
intrenchment, 253; three massacres 
of Europeans, 260, 381, 382; evacu- 
ates Cawnpoor, 378; proclamations 
issued by him, 380; fumous ruby, 384 ; 
alleged death in the Terai, 499. 

Naenpara, native state, 229. 

Nupter (Sir Charles), opinions, 11 ; de- 
tinition of economy in India, 26, 40, 
104; appomted commander-in-chief, 
105; resignation, 107, 124, 276. 

Native Christians at Krishnagur, 265; at 
Agra, 362; at Lucknow, dal, 

Natwes, fidelity of, 150, 213, 349, 362, &c. 

Natwe officials underpaid, 99. 

Natires, ill-treatment of, 122—124. 

XN wal Prigade, 04, 465, 479. 
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Neemuch mutiny, 194. 

Neemuch brigade, 430. 

Neil, 282; at Benares, 283 ; at Allahabad, 
297-303; at Cawnpoor, 385; makes 
Brahmins clean up blood, 385; shot at 
Lucknow, 420. 

Nepaul, Goorka auxiliaries from, 277. 
Neville (Glastonbury), Captain of en- 
gineers, killed at Barodia, 484. 
Nicholson ( Brigadier-general John), 202 ; 
character and appearance, 372, 437; 
directs storming of Delhi, 441; wounded; 
443; death, 459. 

Nirput Sing, expelled from Fort Royea, 
493 ; slain in the Terai, 498. 

Nizam of Hyderabad (late), 49; con. 
tingent and subsidiary force, 50; his 
opinion of the E. I. Company, 54 ; death, 
268; accession of Afzool-ood-Dowlah, 
268. 

North-Western Provinces, landowners in, 
3; revenue settlement, 93; disaffection 
caused by resumption of land, 490. 
Norton’s Rebellion in India, 58. 
Nowgong, mutiny, 307. 

Nujufghur, victory of Nicholson, 438. 
Nurgoond (Rajah of), refused permission 


to adopt a successor; revolt, capture, | Pirthee Pal Sing, 330. 


| Platt (Col. 21st N.I.), at Mhow, 345, 
Nusseerabad, mutiny, 194; Nusseerabad | Pondicherry, French trade, 36. 


and execution, 503. 


brigade reach Delhi, 210. 


Nusseeree battalion, Goorkas, 204. 


Nyagong ( Ranee of), Bundelcund, 310. 
Nynee Yal, sanitary station, 212. 


O’Brien (Dr.), account of the mutiny at 
Lullutpoor, 336. 


Pakington (Sir John), on Indian mis- 
government, and use of torture 
means of collecting revenue, 409. 

Pandoo Nuddee river, bridge carried by 
Havelock, 376. 

Pandy (Mungul), wounds Adjutant Baugh, 
131; attempted suicide, 132 3 execu. 
tion, 133. 

Passees of Onde, 257. 

Patna, 398 ; disturbances, 399, 

Peacock, legal member of council, 76. 

Peel (Str William), arrival at Calcutta, 
397 ; success at Kudjwa, 464 ; gallantry 
at Lucknow, 467; at Cawnpoor, 475; 
wounded at recapture of Lucknow, 480 ; 
death and character, 480. 

Peishwa (Bajee Rao), his family, 249. 

Penny, (Col.), died in the flight from 
Nusseerabad, 194. 

Penny (General), shot at Kukrowlee, 494. 

Pershadipoor, mutiny, 235, 

Persian war, 116. 

Peshawur, 200, 429, 

Peshawur light horee, 202. 

Phillour, 199; mutiny, 366, 

Pierson (Lieutenant ‘and Mrs.), saved by 
sepoys at Gwalior, 338, 


Poorbeahs, 199, 503. 

Population, adult male European, 21. 

Portuguese governur-yeneral, Viscount 
de ‘Torres Novas, zealous co-operation 
with Bombay government, 413, 

Power (John), magistrate of Mynpoorie, 
190; suspension, 476. 


Odeipore, annexation of state, 49. 

Omlah, or native writers, 242, 

Ommaney (Mr.), killed at Lucknow, 386. 

Oodipoor (Rana of), kindness to fugitive 
Onglish, 196. 

Ovnao, fortified village, engagement, 389. 

Oorat, 317; mutiny, 319. 

Opium, 24; government monopoly, and 


Press, 18; opinions of Lord W. Bentinck 


on free press, 18; Munro, Metcalfe, 
and Lord Elphinstone, 19; Auckland, 
Kllenborough, and Napier, 20; censor- 
ship re-instituted by governor-geneval 
in council, with approval of Lords 
Harris and Elphinstone, 22, 268; edi- 
tor of Friend of India superseded, 269 ; 


opium shops, 25; store at Patna and 
Ghazipoor, 401. 

Oram (Colonel James), 102. 

O; der of British India, 137. 

Order of the Fish (Mogul), 217. 

Osborne (Lieut.), Rewah agent, 49}. 
Oude, or Ayodha, 59; sketch of successive 
rulers, 59—73; cession of half Oude in 
1801, 62; contested succession, 65; 
suppressed treaty of 1837, 68 ; conduct 
of queen-mother, 79; annexation of 
kingdom, and confiscation of property, 
493; mutinies and massacre, 217; pro- 
gress of revolt, 330; operations of Sir 
Colin Campbell, 496; restoration of 
tranquillity. (See Lucknow), 
Qude (Wajid Ali, King of), deposition, 
8); arrest at Calcutta, 274; submission 
under protest, 275. 

Oude (Begum of), and Prince Birjis 
Kudder, 386, 425, 477; fhght from 
Lucknow, 480, 481, 494; character, 
499. 

Outram (General Sir James), Resident at 
Lucknow, 74; return from Persian ex. 
pedition, 397 ; appointed commissioner 
of Oude, 397; general order at Dina- 
poor, 414; anxiety for relief of Luck. 
now, 417; generosity to Havelock, 
417; person and character, 418; urges 
adoption of more humane policy towards 
sepoys, 418; wounded in reinforcing 
Lucknow, 419; proceedings there, 425, 
465 ; resigns commissionership of Oude, 
luther thun carry out Lord Canning’s 
confiscating measures, 482. 


Outram (Lady), flight from Alighur, 190, 


statements of Friend of India and 
Lahore Chronicle, 455. 

Prize-money, and * loot,’—Sinde, 41; 
Cawnpoor and Bithoor, 384; Nujuf- 
ghur, 438; Delhi, 441, 449; Lucknow, 
480; Jhansi, 486, [A very large amount 
was likewise obtained at Banda, and 
other places], 

Proclamations—of Colvin at Agra, 187, 
218; H, Lawrence, in Oude, 218; 
mutineers at Delhi, 329; Nana Sahib 
at Cawnpoor, 380; Lord Canning, re- 
garding Oude, 482; Khan Bahadoor 
Khan, at Bareilly, 492; Queen Vic- 
toria, 502; Begum of Oude, 502, 

Punjab, military strength in Europeans, 
at the time of the outbreak, 433; 
policy pursued to landowners, 487. 

Punnch (Rajah of), courage and fidelity, 
392, 484. 

Purneah (Dewan of Mysoor), 103. 

Puiteala (Rajah of’), 188, important ser- 
vices, 208. 


Raikes, (G. D.), killed at Barcilly, 214, 

Ratkes, en. Judge at Agra, 360. 

Rajpootana, or Rajast'han, 194. 

Rameay (Brigadier), at Gwalior, 334, 

Ramaay (Major), Britwh resident at 
Nagpoor and Nepaul, 47, 48. 

Ramzan Ali (Cazi), maintains order at 
Ghupra station, 407. 

Rao Sahib, or Bala Rao, 380, 486, 498. 

Ratghur fort, taken by Sir H. Rose, 484. 

Ravee river, Sealkote mutineers, overtaken 
and almost exterminated by Nicholson, 
371. 


Rawul Pindee, 106 ; sepoys disarmed, 368, 
as a| Reade (EK. A.), arrangements at Agra, 363. 
Regiments ( European, Royal)—6th Dra- 


goon Guards (Carabineers), 143, 183, 
206 ; 9th Dragoons (Lancers), 176, 206, 
463, 465; 3rd Foot, 184; 4th Foot, 
397; 5th Fusiliers, 397, 401; 8th Foot, 
366, 462, 465; 10th Foot, 281, 398, 
401, 402, 404, 414; 23rd Foot, 466: 
24th Foot, 201; 27th Foot, 201; 32nd 
Foot, 140, 217, 237, 246, 387; 33rd 
Foot, 397 ; 34th Foot, 473; 35th Foot, 
265; 37th Foot, 265, 397, 402; 42nd 
Highlanders, 493, 494; 52nd Light 
infantry, 368 ; 53rd Foot, 265, 464, 465; 
60th Rifles, 143, 459; Glst Foot, 183, 
438, 450; 64th Foot, 393, 418, 473; 
72nd Highlanders, 486 ; 75th Foot, 206, 
465; 78th Highlanders, 265, 288, 420; 
79th Highlanders, 494 ; 81st Foot, 197, 
199; 82nd Foot, 466, 473; 84th Foot, 
216, 368, 407; 86th Foot, 485; 90th 
Foot, 415, 421; 93rd Fuot, 464, 465, 
468, 493; 95th Foot, 486, 488. 


Regiments (European), E.J.C.—)st Ben- 


gal Fusiliers, 204, 2063 2nd Bengal Fu- 
siliersy 206; Ist Madras Fusiliers, 247, 
265, 282; 3rd Bombay regiment, 485, 


Regiments ( Native),344 ; dress and appear- 


unce of Sciks, Afghans, and Goorkaa, 
452; Ist Bengal Light Cavalry, 344,360; 
énd Light Cavalry, 246, 252 3rd Light 
Cavalry, 143, 147, 167, 175; 3:d Irre. 
gular Cavalry, 365; 4th Irregular Ca- 
valry, 203; 5th Light Cavalry, 202, 415; 
Sth Irregular Cavalry, 415; 6th Light 
Cavalry, 211, 366; 7th Light Cavalry, 
220; 8th Irregular Cavalry, 212; 9th 
Irregular Cavalry, 368; 10th Ligh. 
Cavalry, 183, 184, 429; 10th Irregula. 
Cavalry, 201, 202; 11th Irregular Ca- 
valry, 416; 12th Irregular Cavalry, 
280, 398, 406, 418; 13th Irregular 
Cavalry, 280, 283, 302, 374, 375; 14th 
Irregular Cavalry, 304, 461; 15th Ir. 
regular Cavalry, 233; 16th Irregular 
Covalry, 201; 18th Irregular Cavalry, 
202. 


Ist N.I., 246, 252, 314; 2nd N.I. mu. 


tinied at Ahmedabad, Sept, 15th, 1857; 
Srd NT, 366; 4th NA. [disarmed] ; 
oth N.1., 176, 203; 6th N.1., 282, 293, 
316, 381; 7th NI, 139, 398, 401; 
Sth N.E., 398, 401, 406; 9th N.I., 
189, 190, 435; 10th N.I., 321; llth 
N.I., 143, 147; 12th N.L, 304, 307, 
309, 401; 13th N.I., 220, 420, 423; 
14th N.1., 367; 15th NI, 194; 16th 
N I., Grenadiers, 1983 17th N.I., 225, 
229, 232, 279; 18th N.I., 212; 19th, 
N.1., 129, 132, 157; 20th N.L, 143, 
147, 153; 21st N.I. [intact], 202, 413, 
22nd N.I., 226, 231; 23rd N.IL., 344, 
24th N.I. [disarmed at Peshawar] ; 
25th N.I. [mutinied]; 26th N.I., 197, 
426; 28th N.1., 213, 214, 355; 29th 
N.I., 212, 216; 30th N.1., 1945 31st 
N.I., 365; 32nd N.I., 464; 33rd N.L, 
369; 34th N.I., 132, 142; 35th NLL, 
368; 36th N.I., 177, 211, 366; 37th 
N.I., 235, 281—286; 38th N.I., 157; 
39th N.I. (disarmed at Jhelum); 40th 
N.I.,398, 401,414; 418t N.I., 223, 324, 
365, 476; 42nd Light Infantry, 365; 
43rd N.I., 183; 44th N.I., 185, 193, 
308; 45th N.1., 183, 213, 235; 46th 
N.I., 368; 47th N.I., 411 [did not 
mutiny]; 48th N.1., 220; 49th N.I., 
107, 197; 50th N.I., 314, 491; 5let 
N.I1., 202, 429; 52nd N.1., 490, 491; 
d3rd N.I., 246, 252, 300, 318; 54th 
N.1., 157, 160; 55th N.1., 201, 202, 


vi 
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56th N.I, 246, 252, 300, 316; 57th 
N.I, 183, 235; 58th N.I., 368; 59th 
N.I., 186, 199, 372; GOth N.L, 176, 
203, 210; Glst N.I. 211, 366; 62nd 
N.I, (disarmed at eat 63rd N.I., 
270, 416; 64th N.I. [disarmed at 
' Peshawur], May, 1857; 65th N.T., 404; 
66th N.J. (old), 107; (Goorka), 212; 
67th N.1., 185, 193,358; 68th N.I., 
213, 215; 69th N.I. [mutinied at 
Mooltan, ‘August, 3lst 1858); 70th 
N.I., 270; 71st N.I., 218, 219, 481; 
72nd N.I., 194, 360; 73rd N.I., (two 
companies mutinied at Dacca]; 74th 
N.I., 157, 194. 

Guide Corps, 201, 277, 459. 

Ist Punjab Infantry. 201; 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, 465; 4th Punjab Infantry. 
465; 5th Punjab Infantry, 201. 

Ist Oude Infantry, 234, 241. 3rd Oude 
Irregular Cavalry, 292; 4th Oude Irre- 
gular Infantry, 225, 241; 5th Oude 
Irregular Infantry, 235 ; 6th Oude Irre- 
gular Infantry, 226; 7th Oude Irre- 
gular Infantry, 241; 8th Oude Irre- 
gular Infantry, 233; 9th Oude Irre. 
gular Infantry, 223, 224; lUth Oude 
Irregular Infantry, 223. 

10th Bombay N.I., 486; 12th Bombay 
N.I., 486; 2lst Bombay N.I., 413; 
27th Bombay N.I., 412. 

Rees’ (L.E.#), Narrative of Lucknow 
siege, 238, 423. 

Reid ( Major-general), at Delhi, 207, 430. 

Reid (Major), Sirmoor battalion, 207, 444. 

Religion, 155; “Day of humiliation’ in 
England and India, 452. 

Renaud (Major), 303; march of ‘ aveng- 
ing columns’’ from Allahabad to Cawn- 
poor, 374; death, 376. 

Residents (British), at Nagpoor, described 
by Mr. Mansel, 48; at Lucknow, de- 
scribed by Colonel Sleeman, 71. 

Resumption of rent-free lands, 90. 

Rewah (Rajah of), 491. 

Rewah contingent, 268, 491, 

Revenue system, 219. 

Rhodamow, engagement near, 493, 

Ripley (Colonel), 160; death, 170. 

Roacs, government neglect of, 29. 

Robertson, Judge, killed at Bareilly, 214, 

Rockets, for clearing villages, 412; effect 
at the Shah Nujeef, at Lucknow, 469. 

Rohilcund, 212; Sir C, Campbell’s cum- 
paign, 492, 

Rohnee, disturbances there, 415. 

Rose (General Sir Hugh), despatches re- 
garding campaign in Central India, 
483; capture of Jhansi, 484; sun-stroke 
at Koonch, 486; occupation of Calpee, 
487; capture of Gwuhor, 488 ; resig- 
nation, 490. 

Rosser (Captain), refused leave to pur- 
sue Meerut mutineers, 183; mortally 
wounded at Dell, 444, 

Rotton (Rev. J. E W.), sermon at Meerut, 
151; account of siege of Delhi, 183, 453. 

Royea, Fort of Nirput Sing, 493. 

Russell (Lord John), on native army, 122, 

Russell (W. J.) Times’ special corre- 
spondent, 124, 151, 229; visit to captive 
king of Delhi, 450; at Bareilly, 495. 

Russian intrigues, 121. 


Sadhs of Furruckabad, 328. 

Salaries of Europeans and natives, 31. 
Salkeld (Lteut.), killed at Delhi, 442, 
Salone, mutiny, 234 

Sait monopoly, 31. 

Samuells (Mr.), Patna commissioner, 408. 
Sonsee, mutiny, 359, 

Sattara (annexation of), 42; disturb- 


ances, 43; arrest of titular rajah and 
family, 413. 


Saugor, partial mutiny, 365; fort relieved 


by Sir Hugh Rose, 484. 


Scott (Captain), 304; adventures with 


‘little Lottie,’’ 312, 314. 


Sealkote, 134, 368; mutiny, 369. 
Seaton (Colonel), appointed prize agent 


at Delhi, 448; march from Delhi, 475. 


Secrora, mutiny, 225, 

Seepree, mutiny, 351. 

Seetapoor, mutiny and massacre, 223. 
Segowke, mutiny, 406. 

Sehore, in Bhopal, 345. 

Seiks, or Sikhs, 201; mutiny of, 285, 


290; at Allahabad, 296; at Delhi, 
443. 


Sepoys (Bengal), affected by annexation 


of Oude, 85—87 ; character, 111, 122; 
fidelity of company of 3rd cavalry at 
Meerut, 149, 153; mode of dealing with 
disarmed regiments, 413; outrage upon 
faithtul 40th N.I., 414; gallant death 
of 13th N.J. sepoys at Lucknow, 420. 
[The instances of individual fidelity 
are too numerous for reference]. 


Serat, lodging for travellers, 206. 
Seymour (Lord), gallantry as a volunteer 


at the rehef of Lucknow, 466, 469, 


Shaftesbury (Earl of ), mistake regarding 


sepoy atrocities, and Lady Canning, 
409, 


Shahghur (Rajah of), 336, 484, 500. 
Shahgunje, residence at Maun Sing, 226, 
Shahjehanpoor, mutiny and massacre, 214: 


reoccupation by British, 494. 


Sherahs, Mohammedan sect, 87, 115, 118. 
Shepherd, government clerk, 252 ; account 


of siege of Cawnpoor, 252, 253, 2538. 


Shorapuor, 50; capture and suicide of 


the young rajnh, 486. 


Shore’s (Hon. Frederick) Notes on Indian 


Affairs, 19. 


Shunkur Shah, Gond rajah and his son 


blown from guns, 490, 


Shumsabad (Nawab of), 215, 477. 


Sibbald ( Brigadier), shot at Bareilly, 213. 

Stegee — Delhi, 206—211, 430—492 ; 
Lucknow Residency, by rebels, 241— 
545; reinforcement, 420; Lucknow city, 
by Sir Colin Campbell, 465 ; Cawnpoor, 
251—259, 379; second siege, 473; 
Arrah, 404; Jhansi, 414—486 ; Kotah; 
Gwahor, 488; Royca, 493; Bareilly: 
493, 

Simla, 204; panic, 205. 

Swde annexation of, 40; 
conciliated by Napier, 483. 

Sindia, 40, 186; character, 332, 339; 
detention of the mutinous contingent, 
462; march from Gwalior to oppose 
advancing rebels, 487; abandonment 
by his household troops, and flight to 
Agra, 488 ; restoration to Gwalior, 489, 

Sirdhana, escape of French nuns, 182. 

Sirmoor battalion, 206, 459. 

Skene (Captain and Mrs.), killed at 
Jhansi, 306. 

Sleeman (Sir William), on land-tenure 
in Oude and N. W. Provinces, 4; tour 
through Oude, 71; character and 
career, 71; anti-annexation views, 74. 

Smith (Colonel Baird), description of 
Delhi fortifications, 439. 

Smith (Vernon, Mr.), on the mutiny, 211. 

Smyth (Colonel), 3rd N.C., 144, 146. 

Soctety (Christian VernacularEducation), 
establishment of, 14. 

Sonnites, or Sunnis, 118, 118. 

Sonthals, insurrection, 19. 

Soornt Sing (Rajah), at Benares. 287. 

Soucareé, native bankers, $2. 


landowners 


Spottiswoode (Lieut.-Col. H.), 55th NI, 
201 ; suicide, 202. 

Spottiswoode, (Lt.-Col. A.C.), 37th N.L,, 
account of Benarea mutiny, 285. 

Stalker (General), suicide, 273, 

Stanley’s (Lord) description of Sir H. 
Lawrence, 244. 

Stirling (Major), of H.M. 64th regiment, 
394; shot at Cawnpoor, 473. 

Stores obtained by rebels at Nowgong 
and Jhansi, 309. 

Subzee Mundee, Delhi suburb, 207, 211, 

Subsidiary system of Lord Wellesley, 38. 

Sudder Ameen, native judge, 213. 

Suicide, 273; contemplated by besieged 
Europeans at Lucknow, 386; com- 
mitted by natives at Delhi, 459, 

Sultanpoor, 233; mutiny, 234. 

Sumpter, 318; rajah of, 320, 

Supreme government—delay in relieving 
Cawnpoor, 264; inattention to recom- 
mendations of Sir H. Lawrence, and 
appeals of Sir Hugh Wheeler, 266; 
orders regarding negotiations with 
Delhi, 434 ; orders against harsh treat- 
ment of captive king, disobeyed by 
Delhi functionaries, 454. 

Sykes (Colonel), 5. I. director, opinions, 
40, 124, 153, 


Tal Behut fort, 484, 

Talookdars of Oude, description of class, 
$3, 226; generosity and ill-treatment 
of Hunwunt Sing and Roostum Sah, 
234; Sirmoor battalion, 235, 389, 425, 

Tanjore, abolition of titular principality, 
59; appeal of Kamachi Bye, 59. 

Tantia Topee, appearance and character, 
461, 472, 475, 485; successful plot for 
the seizure of Gwalior 487, 488; ex- 
ploits in Central India, capture, trial, 
and execution, 498, 

Tatties, thatch screens, 301. 

Tayler (William), 398; proceedings, as 
commissioner, at Patna, 398, 406 ; order 
for abandonment of out-stations, 406; 
removal from office, 407. 


-Telegraph (electric), 88. 


Thackeray, (1V.M.), wanted in India, 123. 

Thomason, Lieutenant-governor of North- 
West Provinces, 72; conduct described 
by Sleeman, 84, 

Thomson's (Lieutenant Mowbray), escape 
from the first of Nana Sahtb’s mas- 
sacres, 260; Story of Cawnpoer, 300, 
378, 472, 

Thunessir, or Thwanessur—annexation 
ot principality, 164. 

Times, advocacy of vengeance, 410, 

Tomb of Humayun at Delhi, 445. 

Tomds (Major), at Delhi, 438, 

Toolseepoor (Rajak of), 237. 

Torture, used as a means of collecting 
British revenue, 409. 

Travers (Major), at Indore, 345. 

Treasuries, arsenals, and magazines, plun- 
dered,270; at Delhi, 174; Goorgaon, 186; 
Alighur, 190; Mynpoorie, 191; Etawa, 
192; Muttra, 193; Nusseerabad, 194; 
Neemuch, 195; Hansi, 208; Hissar, 
208; Bareilly, 214; Shahjehanpoor, 
214; Budaon, 215; Moradabad, 216; 
Seetapoor, 223; Mohumdee, 224; Mul. 
laon, Secrora, Gondah, Bahraetch, and 
Mullapoor, 225; Fyzabad, 230; Salone, 
235; Duriabad, 235; Cawnpoor, 252, 
253; Azimghur, 280; Jaunpoor, 291; 
Allahabad, 292, 294; Jhansi, 306; 
Nowgong, 308, 309; Banda, 314; Fut- 
tehpoor, 314; Humeerpoor, 317; Fut- 
tehghur, 324; Mhow (partial plunder 
and recovery by Holcar), 348; Agra, 
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362; Jullundur, 366; Sealkote, 371; | Ummer or Oomar Sing (brother to Kooer | Wellesley (Marquis), Indian policy, 38, 


Arrah, 404; Hazareebagh, 406; Ko- 
lapoor, 412; Nagode, 491. 

Trevelyan (Sir Charles)—Letters of In- 
dophilus to the Times, 2, 21; on Lieu. 
tenant-governor Colvin, 365, 407. 

Tucker (Major-general), opinions on mu- 
tiny, 126, 137, 180. 

Tucker, (Lieut. C.), at Sultanpoor, 316. 

Tucker (H. St. G.), E.1. director, opinion 
regarding tenure of land, 3; Memorials 
of Indian Government, 4. 

Tucker (H.C.), 15; Benares commis- 
sioner, 281, 291; Miss Tucker’s exer- 
tions for sick European soldiers, 463. 

Tucker (Robert), Judge, killed at Futteh- 
poor, 316. 

Tucker (St. George), Mirzapoor magis- 
trate, 297. 

Tucker (Col. T. T.), killed at Futtehghur, 
325. 

Tupper (M. F.), on Indian policy, 410. 

Tweeddale (Marquis of), minute on 
education when goveinor of Madras, 
13. 

Twiss (Dr. Travers), on illegal suppres- 
sion of Oude Treaty of 1837, 75. 

Tyekhana, underground rooms, 242, 

Tytler (Colonel Fraser), 375, 385. 


Ujnalla (Bastion and Well of), narrative 
by Mr. Cooper, 428. 
Umbaliah, 134, 176, 367. 


Page 4, Col. 1, inverted commas placed in line 8, 


Sing), 406, 492; surrender, 500. 
Umritsir, holy city of the Seiks, 199. 
Ungud, exploits as messenger from the 

Lucknow Residency, 236, 386. 


Venables, 280; killed at Azimghur, 
491. 

Vengeance, taken by Europeans, 295; 
parliamentary paper thereon, 296 ; san- 
guinary proceedings near Allahabad, 
302; near Agra, 359; measures ad- 
vocated by Ztmes and Friend of India, 
409—411; excesses of civilians checked 
by Lord Canning, 412; excesses of 
British soldiery, 436; of officers, 499; 
boast of Umballah civilian, 499. 

Victoria Crosa, 394, 495. 

Village-burning, described by a High- 


39; dealings with Oude, 61. ; 

Wellesley (Henry), afterwards Lord 
Cowley, conduct in India, 62. 

Wellington (Duke of), views, when 
Colonel Wellesley, regarding Oude, 
61, 123; opinions expreased in 1850, 
on suppression of mutiny, 135. 

Wheeler (Colonel), 127, 132; efforts for 
conversion of sepoys, 136. 

Wheeler (Sir Hugh Massey), 246, 251 ; 
besieged in Cawnpoor intrenchment, 
253; letter to Sir H. Lawrence, 254; 
one of his daughters carried off by a 
trooper, 263; fate of the family, 383; 
story of Highlanders finding Miss 
Wheeler’s hair, 383. 

Whitlock (General), commander of Madras 
brigade, 483; capture of Banda, 486. 


lander, 289; suicidal poticy 296, 301,| Willoughby (Lieut.), fires Delhi maga- 


302, 389; destruction of Hoicar’s vil- 
lages, 348; of villages near Agra, 364. 
41]. 


Wahabees, at Patna, 399. 

Wajid Ali Shah, ex-king of Oude, 73; 
arrested at Calcutta, 274; quite uncon- 
nected with the rebellion, 275. 

Wake, magistrate at Arrah, 403, 

Walpole (Brigadier), 475; disastrous 
repulse before Royea Fort, 493. 

Ward (Sir Henry), governor of Ceylon, 
prompt co-operation, 397. 


ERRATA—VOL. IL. 


Page 249, Col. 2, 


instead of line 1, where quota- 


tion begins. gy oOhy. gy dy 
» 17, y 2, line 25, for made, read rendered. 
» 18, ,, 1, lines 9 and 10, for at once, read GeO) 4c wae 
both, 
» 65, 5 2, line 23, for secluded, read private. » 336, 4 2, 
» 69, y 2, line 53, for exordium, read exhorta- 
tion. 
» 72, 4 2, note, line 5, for wrote, read toritten. » 360, , 1, 
» 112, ,, 1, transfer reference ¢ from line 42, to 
line 37, » 426, ,, 2, 
», 118, ,, 1, line 25, for Captain, read Lteutenant 
Battye. 
» 118, ,, 2, line 10, and note,{ for Freere, read 
Frere. Same error twice in fol-! ,, 435, , 1, 
lowing column, p. 119. » 400, 4, 
» 169, ,, 2, line 15, instead of on the morning 
of the 19th, read at a much later ! 
period, » 406, , |, 
,, 208, ,, 2, line 26, for Hissar, read Hanss. 
» 210, » 2, note §, for Ratton, read Rotton. i 


», 234, heading: for Bainze Madhoo, read Jfad- . 


hoo Sing. 


zine, 158; death, 169. 

Wilson (Bishop of Calcutta), character 
and death, 452. 

Wilson (General Sir Archdale), peraon 
and character, 430, 437; order for 
assault of Delhi, 440, 441, 461. 

Wilson (Col.), of H.M. 64th, killed at 
Cawnpoor, 473. 

Windham (General), at Cawnpoor, 472. 

Wood (Sir Charles), Indian policy, 13. 

Wyatt, author of Revelations of an Ora 
derly, 96; killed at Bareilly, 214. 

Zubberdustee, petty tyranny, 282. 


line 47, instead of an English 
officer, read an English traveller. 
note *, line 1, for thatched, read 
thatch. 

line 34: the friendly thakoor na- 
tive, omit the word native. 

for Rajah of Buupore, read Rajah 
of Banpore: same error recurs 
in the column, 

line 13, for JZaringford, read 
Hartington. 

line 30—31, for at length as- 
sumed a prominent place, read 
was believed to have assumed a 
place. 

note, for suspected, read accused, 


1, line 12, for 61st regiment found in 


holes, read 61st regiment found 
dead in holes, &c. 

line 37, for takes tt character, read 
takes tts character, 


484, note §, for 366, read 336, 
495, col. 1, line 26, for severely wounded, read 


nearly surrounded. 


